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Jiot  Chocolate 

Just  the  kind  your  customers  enjoy  is  made  with 
True  Fruit  Cocoa  Paste. 

This  choice  recipe  makes  a  rich,  smooth  Hot 
Chocolate— always  uniform,  always  delicious. 

Put  1  ounce  of  "Trae  Fruit"  Cocoa  Paste  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  jar  into  a  cup — fill  with  hot  water 
or  milk,  or  half  milk  and  half  water.  Stir  thoroughly 
and  top  with  Marshmallow  Float.  If  the  Cocoa  in 
the  jar  is  too  thick,  set  the  jar  in  hot  water  until  the 
contents  liquefies. 

Hot  Chocolate -VERY  HOT-is  fine  with  a 
spoonful  of  ice  cream  to  top  it  off,  and  is  very 
popular. 

Remember  when  you  use  True  Fruit  Cocoa  Paste 
you  not  only  satisfy  your  customers  but  save  your- 
self valuable  time  and  needless  waste. 

Order  from  Your  Jobber 

J.  HUNGERFORD  SMITH  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.   Y. 
P.S.- 

Special  Hot  Chocolate  Win^'oW 
Strips  mailed  on  regueat 
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The  Month's  History 


Pledged  to  uphold  the  rights 
For  Better  of  druggists,  both  wholesale 
Le[{i8lation.     and  retail,  particularly  when 

their  rights  are  jeopardized 
by  unfair  legislation,  the  National  Drug  and 
Chemical  Alliance  is  a  new  organization  that  is 
edging  with  some  prominence  into  the  lime- 
light. 

The  Alliance  is  national  in  scope  and  num- 
bers on  its  organization  committee  many  men 
well  up  in  merchandising  and  manufacturing 
pharmacy.  Its  general  counsel,  and  the  man 
upon  whom  the  brunt  of  certain  phases  of  its 
activities  will  probably  fall,  is  P.  C.  McDuffie, 
a  member  of  the  Georgia  bar  who  is  said  to 
have  had  long  and  successful  experience  in 
handling  legal  and  legislative  matters  for  pro- 
prietary medicine  interests.  The  headquarters 
of  the  Alliance,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  are  in 
charge  of  executive  secretary  James  A.  Met- 
calf,  a  man  with  journalistic  experience  who 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  Chattanooga 
Medicine  Company. 

The  inception  of  the  Alliance  dates  back 
some  months  ago  when  Attorney  McDuffie  was 
sent  to  Utah  as  a  representative  of  a  score  or 
more  of  prominent  proprietary  medicine  manu- 
facturers to  wage  a  fight  against  the  enactment 
of  the  Hinckley  bill,  a  measure  said  to  be  aimed 
at  the  destruction  of  proprietary  medicines. 
Drug  interests  in  Utah  had  been  unable  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  machinery  to  overcome  the 
activities  of  the  bill's  proponents,  and  it  is  said 
that  only  by  staging  an  eleventh  hour  rally, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  McDuffie,  was  the 
measure  defeated.  The  situation  in  Utah 
seems  to  have  brought  home  to  the  interests 
concerned  the  need  of  a  specific  agency  for 
combating  adverse  legislation,  and  the  result 


was   the   birth   of   the   National   Drug   and 
Chemical  Alliance. 

Although  the  headquarters  of  the  new 
organization  is  located  in  the  South,  the 
membership  extends  all  over  the  country,  or- 
ganization work  being  carried  on  by  a 
considerable  number  of  well-known  druggists. 


Twofold 
Purpose. 


Educational  work  for  up- 
holding the  position  of  the 
drug  trade,  especially  so  far 
as  the  sale  of  proprietary 
medicines  is  concerned — this,  of  course,  will 
become  a  major  activity ;  and  back  of  this  will 
be  a  flexible  organization  that  can  get  directly 
in  touch  with  the  interests  concerned  when 
legislative  attacks  occur  and  speedily  organize 
the  appropriate  agencies  for  combating  oppo- 
sition. Publicity,  particularly,  is  to  be  given 
wide  scope,  as  it  is  felt  that  the  right  kind  of 
educational  measures  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  overcoming  any  prejudices  or  misrep- 
resentations that  may  exist. 

Along  the  lines  of  the  work  which  the  or- 
ganization is  doing  may  be  pointed  out  its  brief 
filed  with  the  house  committee  in  Washington 
protesting  against  the  Steenerson  bill  (H.  R. 
5123),  a  measure  tending  to  further  the  efforts 
of  the  Public  Health  service  in  its  campaign  to 
stamp  out  venereal  diseases,  but  alleged,  in  ad- 
dition, to  contain  "riders"  affecting  a  number 
of  medicinal  preparations  that  are  not  ordina- 
rily considered  as  treatments  for  venereal 
conditions. 

Among  the  well-known  names  on  the  organ- 
ization committee  of  the  Alliance  are:  D.  C. 
Keller,  president  Dpw  Drug  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati; D.  G.  Wise,  president  Adams-Wise 
Drug  Company,  Atlanta ;  R.  R.  Ellis,  president 
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Hessig-EUis  Drug  Company,  Memphis ;  W.  T. 
Knights,  Knights  Drug  Company,  Savannah, 
president  Georgia  Pharmaceutical  Association ; 
G.  F.  Willis,  Atlanta,  international  distributor 
of  Tanlac;  Dr.  Joseph  Jacobs,  of  the  Jacobs 
Pharmacies,  Atlanta;  Dan  M.  Chambliss,  the 
Dan  Chambliss  Company,  Knoxville;  E.  A. 
HoUinshead,  president  Steams-Hollinshead 
Company,  Portland,  Oregon;  G.  B.  Moxley, 
general  manager  Kiefer-Stewart  Drug  Com- 
pany, Indianapolis;  B.  B.  Glimer,  president 
Southern  Drug  Company,  Houston,  Texas; 
Joy  H.  Johnson,  Schramm-Johnson  Drug 
Company,  Salt  Lake  City;  and  Will  H.  Mur- 
gittroyd,  Murgittroyds,  Inc.,  Spokane. 

What  is  stated  to  have  been 
A  Regional  the  largest  exhibition  ever 
Exhibition,  devoted  exclusively  to  ice- 
cream supplies,  equipment 
and  machinery,  was  held  recently  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  affair  closing  on  November  15  after 
a  week  of  display. 

The  exhibit  was  under  the  management  of 
the  National  Association  of  Ice  Cream  Supply 
Men  and  drew  a  crowd  of  twelve  hundred  per- 
sons, who  were  registered  mainly  from  States 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country.  A  second 
regional  exposition  under  the  same  manage- 
ment, and  drawing  ice-cream  men  from  the 
entire  Mississippi  Valley  and  southwestern 
country,  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis  January  12 
to  17. 

There  were  114  separate  exhibits  on  display 
at  the  eastern  United  States  regional  exhibi- 
tion, and  the  articles  shown  ranged  all  the  way 
from  paper  dishes  to  ice  machines  and  refrig- 
eration plants.  Among  the  exhibits  were  cones 
and  cone  machines,  extracts,  flavors  and  fruits, 
chocolate  products,  salt,  advertising  specialties, 
metal  equipment,  gelatin,  motor  truck  bodies, 
cabinets,  tubs,  cleansers,  ice  tools,  condensed 
milk,  testing  apparatus,  and  plant  designs. 

Evidence  of  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  the 
ice-cream  industry  was  recorded  in  the  amount 
of  actual  business  done  at  the  exhibition.  A 
single  day's  sales  of  $60,000  was  reported  by 
one  exhibitor  alone;  another  booked  $42,000 
worth  of  business  in  a  single  forenoon;  and 
practically  all  of  the  firms  represented  re- 
ported the  accumulation  of  numerous  orders. 

A  feature  of  the  week,  and  one  which  is  to 
be  repeated  at  the  other  regional  exhibitions. 


was  "State  Days,"  on  which  conventions  of 
State  Associations  were  held,  the  freedom  of 
the.  exhibition  on  the  day  in  question  being 
given  to  the  delegation  from  the  particular 
State  association  assembled. 


Called 

to 
Answer. 


Druggists  are  often  charged 
by  an  unthinking  public  with 
imposing  excessive  prices  for 
medicines  and  services  in 
connection  with  the  filling  of  prescriptions,  but 
it  doesn't  often  happen  that  a  compounder  is 
actually  haled  before  the  authorities  to  answer 
such  a  complaint.  A  report  of  this  character 
comes  from  Toronto,  Canada,  however.  It 
appears  that  a  doctor  prescribed  fifty  tablets  of 
a  certain  biological  product,  and  that  the  drug- 
gist set  the  price  at  $3.  Later  the  woman  re- 
turned and  had  the  prescription  refilled,  the 
second  charge  being  $3,  making  $6  in  all  for 
100  tablets.  In  some  way  the  patient  learned 
that  the  wholesale  price  of  the  remedy  in  lots 
of  100  was  about  $3.  She  complained  to  the 
authorities,  and  the  druggist  was  called  upon 
to  answer  under  what  in  Canada  is  known  as 
the  "Combines  and  Fair  Prices  act." 

Counsel  for  the  defendant  entered  the  plea 
that  inasmuch  as  drugs  were  not  specified  in 
the  act  under  which  complaint  was  filed  the 
board  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  the  case  was 
dismissed.  It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  that 
the  act  has  since  been  amended  so  that  medi- 
cines are  now  classed  as  necessaries  of  life. 

At  the  hearing  a  point  made  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  complainant  was  that  no  actual 
compounding  was  done.  Attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  druggist  merely  transferred 
the  tablets  from  the  original  container  to  the 
box  in  which  they  were  dispensed,  and  likewise 
transferred  the  directions  from  the  prescrip- 
tion to  the  label.  This,  to  the  lay  mind» 
constituted  much  of  the  oflfense. 

Blue  laws,  relics  of  Puritan 
Baltimore       days,  are  not  only  on  the 
Blue  Laws,     statute  books  of  many  south- 
em    States,    but    they    are 
oftentimes  vigorously  enforced,  as  many  of  our 
citizen  soldiers  who  were  stationed  in  several 
southern  cantonments  during  the  war  can  tes- 
tify.   If  a  soldier  wanted  to  spend  money  on 
his  weekly  day  of  leisure  he  could  either  put 
it  in  a  church  collection-box  or  buy  a  plate  of 
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"ham  and."  Blue  laws  closed  everything 
except  churches  and  restaurants. 

Enforcement  of  the  eighteenth-century  rules 
seems  to  go  by  jerks  south  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line,  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  recently 
put  into  active  operation  a  law  dating  back  to 
1723.  Sunday  activities  were  limited  to  the 
operaton  of  street  cars,  the  sale  of  newspapers, 
the  sale  of  bread  and  milk,  and  the  filling  of 
prescriptions  by  druggists. 

The  Baltimore  Retail  Druggists'  Association 
voted  to  defy  the  edict,  and  the  law  in  general 
was  violated  by  almost  every  class  of  store- 
keepers. 

On  the  first  Sunday  that  the  revived  law 
was  in  operation  proprietors  of  numerous  drug 
stores  were  served  with  summons  to  answer 
the  charge  of  selling  on  Sunday.  On  the  sec- 
ond Sunday  open  violation  was  so  general  that 
the  police  contented  themselves  with  taking 
the  names  of  druggists  and  others  and  turn- 
ing them  over  to  the  grand  jury  for  further 
consideration. 


Revived. 


After  being  a  dead  industry 
for  more  than  two  years,  the 
manufacture  of  whisky  was 
again  started  in  the  United 
States  on  December  3,  when  a  plant  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  resumed  operations. 

Officials  of  the  distilling  company  have  an- 
nounced that  they  are  prepared  to  make 
between  5000  and  6000  barrels,  and  the  prod- 
uct will  be  sold  only  for  medicinal  purposes. 
The  company  has  arranged  for  a  bond  of 
$650,000  to  meet  governmental  requirements. 
A  statement  credited  to  one  of  the  officials 
of  the  distillery  is  to  the  effect  that  at  least  five 
million  quarts  of  whisky  will  be  required  every 
ten  days  to  meet  the  nation's  demand.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  fact  that  under  the 
prohibition  law  a  physician  is  permitted  to  pre- 
scribe a  pint  of  whisky  to  a  patient  every  ten 
days.  Whisky  will  be  sold  by  the  company 
only  to  druggists  holding  a  government  permit, 
it  is  said.  "Considering  that  the  population  of 
the  United  States  is  110,000,000,"  the  official 
is  quoted  as  saying,  "it  seems  reasonable  that 
ten  million  pints  will  be  wanted  in  every  ten- 
day  period."  A  pint  a  day  for  every  110 
people,  in  other  words. 

Which  figures  may  be  somewhat  upset  if  the 
trade  continues  to  frown  on  liquor  business, 
even  in  prescription  form. 


Cable  advices  from  the  chief 
Vat  Dyes  of  the  German  dye  S]mdicate 
Available,      to   Dr.   Charles   H.    Herty, 

chemical  adviser  to  the 
American  section  of  the  reparations  commit- 
tee of  the  peace  conference,  assure  American 
consumers  a  six-months'  supply  of  German  vat 
dyes.  At  the  expiration  of  the  six  month's 
period  it  is  estimated  that  United  States  man- 
ufacturers will  have  had  time  to  prepare  and 
make  available  a  complete  assortment  of  these 
important  colors. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty  Ger- 
many was  obliged  to  surrender  half  of  its  stock 
of  dyes  to  the  reparations  committee  for  distri- 
bution to  the  allies.  With  such  an  ^arrange- 
ment the  American  share  would  have  met  only 
about  one-third  of  the  present  demand  and 
would  not  have  been  turned  over  until  two 
months  after  the  prodamation  of  peace. 

Under  the  present  arrangement,  however, 
a  stock  of  approximately  twenty  thousand  tons 
will  be  turned  over  immediately,  part  of  the 
dyes  being  supplied  under  the  compulsory 
features  of  the  peace  agreement  and  paid  for 
in  marks,  now  worth  less  than  one-tenth  of 
their  par  value,  and  the  remaining  portion  paid 
for  at  dollar  prices  figured  at  practically  the 
pre-war  value  of  the  German  mark. 


Illicit 

Narcotic 

Traffic. 


Figures  made  public  a  short 
time  ago  by  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  department  of  pub- 
lic health  indicate  that  as  a 
result  of  restrictions  put  in  effect  in  May, 
1919,  the  consumption  of  narcotic  drugs  and 
the  illicit  trafficking  in  them  have  been  reduced 
materially ;  approximately  50  per  cent,  accord- 
ing to  the  department's  report. 

Montreal  imports  95  per  cent  of  all  the  drugs 
used  in  Canada,  and  is  said  to  be  headquarters 
of  a  carefully  organized  band  that,  according 
to  the  Canadian  report,  is  back  of  the 
smuggling  of  narcotics  into  the  States  through 
the  city  of  Windsor,  Ontario.  It  is  asserted 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  smuggling  of 
narcotics  into  American  cities  is  conducted  by 
railway  employees,  and  also  that  drug  distrib- 
utors on  the  American  side  obtain  their  sup- 
plies from  Windsor  men,  who,  the  report 
states,  make  huge  profits. 

Narcotic  traffic  and  the  use  of  habit-forming 
drugs,  however,  appear  to  be  on  the  increase 
in  the  United  States,  particularly,  it  is  said, 
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since  the  prohibition  laws  became  effective. 
Addicts  are  resorting  to  extremes  in  an  effort 
to  satisfy  their  cravings  and  the  traffickers  are 
constantly  developing  new  and  ingenious 
methods  for  disposing  of  their  illegal  merchan- 
dise. 


Resigned. 


A  communication  recently 
received  at  the  Bulletin 
office  states  that  Otto  E. 
Bruder,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists  since  1908  in  the  capacity  of  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  N,  A.  R.  D.  Journal  and  as 
director  of  the  association's  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F. 
activities,  has  resigned  his  position  in  order  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  "People's  Al- 
manac/' which  he  founded  in  1912,  and  which, 
since  1915,  has  been  published  for  Mr.  Bruder 
by  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  under  royslty  contract. 

Mr.  Bruder  hopes  to  make  the  "People's 
Almanac"  one  of  the  best  advertising  mediums 
for  druggists  that  it  is  possible  to  produce,  and 
expects  in  a  few  years  to  place  a'copy  in  every 
home  in  the  country.  Mr.  Bruder's  address  is 
8836  Roscoe  Street,  Chicago. 


Sugar. 


Interests  in  close  touch  with 
the  international  sugar  situ- 
ation are  of  the  opinion  that 
a  worse  shortage  than  ever 
before  experienced  will  be  one  of  the  pleasant 
things  in  store  for  us  next  fall.  Retail  prices, 
it  is  held,  will  be  around  16  or  17  cents  a  potmd 
— 20  cents  a  pound  in  the  estimation  of  one 
authority.  The  main  hope  is  a  new  source  of 
supply,  and  this,  according  to  statements  from 
business  men  closely  identified  with  sugar  pro- 
duction, may  possibly  be  located  in  Germany. 
At  any  rate  there  seems  to  be  little  likelihood 
of  a  drop  in  price.  In  fact,  it  is  understood 
that  there  is  little  restriction  at  the  present 
time  in  the  way  of  price,  aside  from  that 
provided  by  the  profiteering  act 


In  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  all  drug  stores 
close  at  one  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
and  do  not  reopen  until  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  Lynn  Druggists'  Association  spon- 
sored the  movement,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
actuated  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployers to  better  the  working  conditions  of 
their  clerks.     Weekly  closing  has  been  in  ef- 


fect in  the  nearby  cities  of  Lowell  and 
Haverhill  for  two  years  and  one  year  respec- 
tivelv. 

As  a  permanent  memorial  to  Joseph  Priest- 
ley, the  discoverer  of  the  element  oxygen,  his 
original  home  and  laboratory  has  been  pur- 
chased by  Dr.  P.  G.  Pond,  dean  of  State  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania,  and  will  be  moved  to  the 
college  campus.  The  Priestley  home  is  a 
century  and  a  quarter  old,  but  due  to  the  ex- 
cellent care  it  has  always  received  is  still  in  a 
splendid  state  of  preservation.  The  work  of 
removing  the  house  from  its  present  location 
in  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania,  to  State 
College,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  will  be 
started  in  the  spring. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Drug  Trade 
Conference  held  in  Washington  during  the 
last  week  of  November,  the  following  officers 
for  1920  were  elected:  President,  Samuel  C. 
Henry,  Chicago;  Vice-President,  H.  Lionel 
Meredith,  Baltimore ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  W. 
J.  Woodruff,  Detroit.  Mr.  Woodruff  is  the 
son  of  Charles  M.  Woodruff,  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Conference  who,  until  he  declined 
re-election  this  year,  served  as  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  organization  from  the  date  of  its 
inception. 

The  tables  were  turned  recently  on  an  armed 
bandit  who  entered  the  store  of  M.  L.  Pierce, 
a  64-year-old  druggist  of  Detroit.  Instead  of 
handing  over  his  day's  receipts  to  the  robber 
Mr.  Pierce  seized  a  revolver  from  a  near-by 
shelf  and  injected  four  lead  pellets  into  the 
hold-up  man,  inflicting  a  fatal  wound.  During 
the  fracas  Mr.  Pierce  was  wounded  in  the 
shoulder,  but  not  seriously. 

Western  and  Southern  capitalists  have  pur- 
chased the  Wells  &  Richardson  Company, 
Incorporated,  Burlington,  Vermont,  the  sale 
having  been  handled  by  the  general  manager, 
G.  M.  Besett,  whose  connection  with  the  Ver- 
mont corporation  dates  back  to  1890.  Wells 
&  Richardson  started  in  the  general  drug  busi- 
ness half  a  century  ago,  first  as  a  copartner- 
ship, later  as  a  corporation,  and  originated  a 
number  of  well  known  proprietary  prepara- 
tions, the  best  known  of  which  is  Diamond 
Dyes. 
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It  is  reported  that  a  Manhattan  druggist 
draws  trade  to  his  soda  fountain  by  sending 
letters  to  his  customers  informing  them  that 
they  can  deduct  the  two-cent  tax  paid  for  an 
ice-cream  soda  from  gross  incomes  in  com- 
puting income  taxes.  Practically  all  federal 
taxes  except  excess  profit  taxes  may  be  so 
deducted. 

A  grand  total  of  163,000  working  hours, 
being  made  up  of  an  average  of  twelve  hours 
daily — this  is  the  behind-the-counter  record  of 
Charles  P.  Baker,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 
Mr.  Baker  is  retiring  after  having  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  drug  business  for  35 
years. 

Parlous  times  these.  A  St.  Louis  drug 
clerk,  who  also  doubled  as  a  window  trimmer, 
is  reported  as  throwing  up  his  job  because  the 
boss  stuck  a  few  cans  of  insect  powder  in  a 
talcum  window  which  the  clerk  had  arranged. 
Artistic  sensibilities  were  rubbed  the  wrong 
way. 

Of  course  no  modern  drug  store  refuses  to 
sell  postage-stamps  when  they  are  called  for, 
but  it  remained  for  a  Michigan  druggist  to 
advertise  the  fact.  He  displayed  in  his  show 
window  a  card  of  "ones  and  twos"  and  invited 
customers  to  buy  at  all  hours. 

A  Pacific  coast  pharmacist,  who  is  also  a 
doctor,  is  likewise  a  dentist,  and  has  established 
dental  parlors  in  the  rear  of  his  newly  opened 
pharmacy. 


Colored  or  tinted  photographs,  the  kind 
made  from  '"enlargements  of  your  favorite 
snapshot,"  are  not  taxable  as  paintings  under 
Section  902  of  the  revenue  act.  This  ruling 
has  been  announced  lately  by  the  commissioner 
of  internal  revenue. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
met  in  Chicago  in  December.  St  Louis  was 
selected  as  the  place  in  which  the  next  annual 
convention  shall  be  held.  The  time  is  late  in 
September,  from  the  20th  to  the  24th, 
inclusive. 

A  new  stock-moving  record  has  been  estab- 
lished by  a  California  druggist,  who  lately 
transferred  his  business  and  stock  of  goods 
from  San  Francisco  to  Boston.  New  fixtures 
only  were  secured  for  the  Massachusetts 
location. 

A  new  use  for  adhesive  plaster  has  been 
evolved  by  a  Gotham  druggist,  who  recom- 
mends that  it  be  employed  for  preventing  low- 
necked  gowns  from  slipping. 

Eighteen  of  the  students  now  enrolled  in 
the  pharmacy  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  saw  service  with  either  the  army  or 
navy  during  the  world  war. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1919  the 
United  Drug  Company  is  reported  as  having 
increased  sales  more  than  six  million  dollars 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year 
before. 


Unusual  Advertising  Stunts. 

Sketch  for  us  in  a  few  brief  paragraphs  that  little  turn  that  brought  the  money.  Send 
in  the  description,  or  the  letter,  or  the  specimen  ad.  We  will  pay  a  dollar  apiece  for 
acceptable  ideas  of  this  kind. 

Unusual  advertising  stunts  -  that's  what  we  want,  and  the  title,  we  think,  is  self^ 
explanatory.  However,  here's  an  example :  A  Milwaukee  drug  store  takes  pieces  of  gum 
tragacanth  and  from  them  the  words  "Blank's  Corn  Cure  Removes  Corns"  are  spelled 
out  on  a  piece  of  cardboard.  The  pieces  of  tragacanth  look  like  actual  corns  pasted  on 
the  sign. 

Anything  of  this  kind.     A  few^  minutes'  work,  and  a  dollar  made  I 


Editorial 


Enforcement 

The  attitude  of  the  retail  drug  trade  toward 
the  liquor  problem  has  been  admirable 
throughout;  so  praiseworthy,  indeed,  that 
those  who  formerly  were  inclined  to  view  the 
druggist  more  or  less  as  a  bootlegger  with  a 
permanent  address  are  now  disposed  to  get 
down  to  a  consideration  of  the  common  good 
on  a  fair-minded  basis.  For  it  has  been 
learned  tHat  the  pharmacies  of  America  would 
be  liquorless  in  less  than  a  week  were  it  pos- 
sible to  pitch  the  stuff  out.  The  trade  finds 
itself  saddled  with  what  remains  of  the  liquor 
traffic  against  its  will. 

However  there  is  no  way  to  escape  the  re- 
sponsibility— and  the  druggist,  no  matter  how 
much  maligned,  has  never  been  a  slacker. 

But  there  is  much  that  yet  remains  to  be 
done  before  a  clear  understanding  can  be  ar- 
rived at.  The  government,  the  reform  ele«- 
ment,  the  drug  trade — these  represent  at  times 
points  of  the  triangle  farthest  from  the  com- 
mon center  on  many  questions  involving 
adverse  interests. 

During  the  week  ending  December  14,  a  rep- 
resentative gathering  of  those  engaged  in 
manufacturing  or  selling  perfumes,  flavoring 
extracts,  medicines,  etc.,  met  representatives  of 
the  revenue  department  by  appointment,  and  at 
this  conference  the  statement  was  made  by  Dr. 
Adams,  speaking  for  the  government,  that  on 
and  after  January  16,  the  day  prohibition 
by  constitutional  amendment  goes  into  effect, 
no  permit  will  be  issued  for  the  purchase  or 
withdrawal  of  non-beverage  alcohol  to  be  used 
in  preparations  that  may  in  turn  be  used  as 
beverages.  Bay  rum  was  specifically  men- 
tioned, as  was  compound  spirit  of  juniper, 
tincture  of  ginger,  blackberry  cordial,  beef, 
iron  and  wine,  and  wine  of  pepsin.  If  this 
stand  is  finally  taken  and  adhered  to,  the  prep- 
arations mentioned  simply  pass  out  of  existence 
so  far  as  sale  over  the  counter  is  concerned. 
At  the  drop  of  the  flag  stocks  on  hand  become 
unsalable  except  on  physicians'  prescriptions, 
and  may  either  be  destroyed  or  stored  in  the 
antique  room  as  mementoes  of  bygone  days, 
along  with  the  Ben  Harrison  campaign  hat  and 
the  key-ring  corkscrew. 

Now   it   is   generally   recognized   that   the 


liquids  mentioned  may  be  used  for  drinking 
purposes,  and  that,  therefore,  something  should 
be  done  to  eventually  modify  them.  But  what 
many  of  those  present  at  the  conference 
objected  to  was  the  placing  of  the  entire  situa- 
tion in  the  hands  of  physicians.  This  implies 
that  doctors  may  be  trusted  and  that  druggists 
are  not  worthy  of  such  confidence. 

After  the  date  mentioned,  the  customer  who 
wants  a  half-pint  of  bay  rum  to  use  after  shav- 
ing will  first  have  to  visit  a  doctor  before  he 
goes  to  a  drug  store.  He  won't  do  it,  and  thus 
the  time-honored  lotion  gets  an  obsolete  mark 
in  the  dictionary. 

The  internal  revenue  department  suggested 
tartar  emetic  as  a  denaturing  agent  for  the 
preparation  tmder  discussion,  but  the  idea  did 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  trade  assembled  at  the  conference. 
It  was  held  that  the  introduction  of  a  rank 
poison  into  the  liquid  would  result  in  a  number 
of  deaths  before  the  people  became  suffi- 
ciently informed  to  be  aware  of  its  presence. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  problem  is  acute 
and  the  situation  perplexing.  One  speaker 
at  the  conference,  a  member  of  the  revision 
committee  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  certain  of  the  preparations 
listed  to  receive  the  governmental  frown  pos- 
sess legitimate  medicinal  value  ?ind  are  in  de- 
mand by  physicians,  who  prescribe  them. 
Other  preparations,  compound  spirit  of  juniper 
being  an  example,  might  well  be  eliminated 
without  serious  injury  to  the  physician  or  the 
patient.  He  placed  other  preparations  in  the 
same  category — ^tincture  of  lavender,  tincture 
of  ginger,  spirit  of  myrcia,  and  even  aromatic 
elixir  being  among  them. 

The  tendency  of  all  reforms  is  to  go  too  far, 
and  it  is  to  be  most  sincerely  hoped  that  Pro- 
hibition Commissioner  Kramer  will  prove  to  be 
a  middle-of-the-roader,  for  too  rough  a  policy 
will  throw  everything  out  of  joint  in  short  or- 
der. A  crusader  is  never  a  safe  counselor.  It 
is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  best  of  good 
feeling  seemed  to  prevail  throughout  the  con- 
ference. The  Commissioner  himself  congratu- 
lated the  representatives  of  the  retail  trade, 
stating  that  he  much  appreciated  the  pledges  of 
cooperation  so  freely  and  heartily  tendered. 
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A  Substitute  Wanted. 

A  f ortiine  awaits  the  drug  man,  or  any  other 
kind  of  a  man,  who  invents,  discovers,  devises, 
or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever  brings  into 
the  world  a  substitute  for  wood  fiber  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper. 

Wood  pulp  has  gone  'way  out  of  sight  in 
price,  and,  moreover,  it  can  almost  be  deter- 
mined with  mathematical  certainty  when  the 
supply  will  run  so  low  that  a  drug-store  cus- 
tomer will  have  to  carry  home  his  four  ounces, 
of  skunk  oil  or  his  bath  sponge  unwrapped. 
For  forests  cannot  replace  themselves  as  rap- 
idly as  crews  of  choppers  can  wipe  them  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  is  said  that  New  York's  Sunday  papers 
alone  consume  in  the  neighborhood  of  five 
acres  of  forest  each  Lord's  day. 

During  the  war  hand  grenades  were  made 
of  paper,  and,  in  Germany,  clothing  as  well. 
In  the  drug  store  paper  is  indispensable,  its 
uses  being  so  manifold  that  it  would  be  tire- 
some to  enumerate  then.  Labels,  boxes, 
cartons — ^think  what  it  would  mean  were  these 
unobtainable. 

And  as  natural  sources  of  supply  are  rapidly 
fading  from  view  it  becomes  increasingly  im- 
portant to  find  a  substitute.  Cornstalks  have 
been  tried,  and  cotton  lint,  and  certain  grasses. 
But  great  honor  and  glory  as  well  as  a  cool 
million  or  two  still  remain  as  the  reward  of 
the  man  who  hits  on  the  right  idea  and  who 
has  energy  and  resourcefulness  enough  to  put 
it  over.  If  that  man  happens  to  be  a  member 
of  the  drug  fraternity — 

Well,  we'll  crown  him  king  of  the  Brunif- 
f  cries. 

The  Coal  Strike. 

For  a  time  last  month  the  coal  strike  threat- 
ened serious  difficulty.  The  nation  as  a  whole 
was  placed  under  restrictions  of  different  kinds 
by  fuel  administrators,  although  the  bans  im- 
posed were  not  alike  in  all  zones.  Throughout 
the  unpleasant  period,  however,  the  drug  trade 
escaped  almost  unscathed.  So  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn  stores  were  permitted  to  run 
on  regular  schedule,  although  lights  in  show- 
windows  became,  for  a  few  nights,  conspicu- 
ous by  reason  of  their  absence. 

Looking  forw»d,  a  cheerless  Christmas 
seemed    in    prospect,    thousands    of    factory 


workmen  being  thrown  out  of  employment; 
but  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon  and  the 
strikers  went  back  to  work,  the  mines  resum- 
ing specie  payment  on  approximately  a  unani- 
mous basis  Monday,  December  15.  Thus  did 
an  ill-timed  and  gigantic  social  and  industrial 
upheaval  pass  into  history. 

The  Demand  Too  Heavy. 

Speaking  broadly  it  isn't  profiteering  that  is 
causing  high  prices.  It  is  the  abnormal  de- 
mand for  goods.  The  pressure  is  tremendous ; 
manufacturers  simply  can't  keep  up.  Mer- 
chants don't  question  price.  What  they  are  in- 
terested in  is  getting  supplies  to  pass  out  over 
the  counter. 

In  a  word,  production  is  unequal  to  market 
demand. 

Coupled  with  inability  to  get  orders  filled  at 
the  sources  of  supply  is  the  lack  of  promptness 
on  the  part  of  railroads  in  pushing  the  goods 
through  to  destination.  Railway  traffic  is 
heavier  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

So,  taken  altogether,  the  plight  of  the  drug- 
gist is  not  an  enviable  one.  He  is  kept  busy 
explaining  to  his  customers  why  he  can't. sup- 
ply their  wants. 

However  he  shouldn't  become  too  impatient. 
A  manufacturer's  prosperity  depends  on  vol- 
ume, and  if  he  can't  keep  his  output  up  to 
normal  he  must  suffer  the  consequences  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  a  thing  he  won't  do 
if  he  can  help  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, "normal"  isn't  the  gage  set  for  him;  he 
has  got  to  travel  a  much  faster  pace  than  that, 
for  while  the  whole  country  hasn't  exactly 
gone  wild  in  a  money-spending  orgy  it  is  show- 
ing some  of  the  symptoms  of  that  same  mal- 
ady, to  say  the  very  least. 

Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  state  that  no  man  in  any 
line  of  business  is  getting  his  orders  filled  as 
he  would  like  to  have  them  filled  or  is  getting 
the  service  from  the  railroads  that  he  would 
like  to  gtt.  And  a  man  always  finds  solace  in 
the  thought  that  others  are  "just  as  bad  off" 
as  he  is. 


French  chemists  in  experimenting  on  dogs 
find  that  88  per  cent  of  whole  wheat  is  digested, 
and  they  estimate  that  whole  wheat  flour  has 
about  90  per  cent  the  nutritive  value  of  white 
flour. 


Our  Annual  Prize  Contest 

Perhaps  nothing  we  do  throughout  the  entire  year  creates  so  much  interest  as 
the  announcing  of  the  annual  prise  contest..  Our  readers  have  come  to  look  for* 
ward  to  the  event  with  quite  a  degree  of  anticipation,  and  the  response  to  the  re* 
quest  for  papers  is  always  generous  and  spirited.  So  this  year  we  again  call  the  big 
Bulletin  family  together  and  suggest  the  topics:  the  prizes,  we  know,  are  merely 
incidental.  Read  carefully  what  follows,  ponder  a  little,  and  then  get  busy  I 

Announcement  No.  1: 

Prizes  Offered  for  Papers  on  "What  We  Did  Last  Year  to  Increase  Business." 
We  offer  $15.00  for  the  best  article,  and  $10  and  $5  each  for  the  second  and 
third  best  articles,  on  the  general  theme  of  efforts  made  to  build  increased  volume 
or  to  boom  a  particular  department.  Keep  the  business  as  a  whole  in  mind  as  much 
as  possible,  but  that  doesn't  mean  that  the  major  portion  of  the  paper  may  not  be 
devoted  to  a  side-line,  or  to  a  number  of  them.  What  did  you  do  to  get  more  busi- 
ness?— ^that's  the  question.  Tell  us  all  about  it,  for  there  isn't  a  subject  in  the 
entire  world  of  dollars  that  is  so  vital  and  enthralling.  Write  a  paper  under  this 
head,  and  start  it  to-day. 

Thirty  dollars  in  cash  for  the  three  best  papers. 

Announcement  No.  2: 

Prizes  Offered  for  Papers  on  "Adventures  in  Partnership." 
We  offer  $15.00  for  the  best  article,  and  $10.00  and  $5.00  each  for  the  second 
and  third  best  articles,  under  the  title  "Adventures  in  Partnership."  This  topic  is 
hybrid — ^half  practical,  half  human  interest.  Or  the  whole  thing  may  be  treated 
from  a  facetious  standpoint.  Some  partnerships  are  highly  satisfactory,  others  soon 
beat  themselves  to  pieces  on  the  shoals  of  individual  whim  or  opinion.  Is  it  advis- 
able to  form  partnerships,  or  is  it  best  to  go  it  alone? — what  has  your  particular 
adventure  or  group  of  adventures  taught  you  in  this  respect?  It  isn't  necessary  to 
dilate  further.  There's  a  wealth  of  material  here.  Work  it  out  in  your  own  way. 
Thirty  dollars  in  cash  for  the  three  best  papers. 

Announcement  No.  3: 

Prizes  Offered  for  Papers  on  "Means  and  Methods  Employed  to  Get  Christ- 
mas Business." 

We  offer  $15.00  for  the  best  paper  and  $10.00  and  $5.00  each  for  the  second 
and  third  best  articles  on  ways  and  means  of  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
presented  each  year  to  roll  up  a  big  volume  of  sales  in  December.  If  it  is  the  custom 
in  your  store  to  stock  a  Christmas  assortment,  then  the  experience  you  went  through 
but  a  few  weeks  ago  is  still  fresh  in  your  mind.  Put  it  down  on  paper  before  the 
vigor  and  freshness  of  it  becomes  disenmeshed.  We  shall  want  specimens  of  adver- 
tising, if  you  can  get  them;  also  photographs  of  Christmas  windows,  if  they  are 
available.     Tell  the  story  with  a  wealth  of  detail.    Every  little  point  is  important. 

Thirty  dollars  in  cash  for  the  three  best  papers. 

Announcement  No.  4: 

Prizes  Offered  for  Papers  on  "How  I  Finance  My  Home." 
We  offer  $15.00  for  the  best  paper  and  $10.00  and  $5.00  each  for  the  second 
and  third  best  articles  on  "How  I  Finance  My  Home."    This  topic  has  much  more 
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to  it  than  may  appear  at  first  blush.  How  do  you  finance  your  home?  By  default? 
By  handing  out  money  hit-or-miss,  as  moths  fly  by  moonlight?  Then  you  need  to 
hear  from  the  man  who  doesn't;  and  that's  the  kind  of  man — ^at  least  ten  or  a  dozen 
of  him — who  is  going  to  tell  us  in  detail  how  he  applies  business  principles  to  home 
finances  as  well  as  to  store  finances.  Charts,  or  pages  from  books  that  are  kept, 
wouldn't  hurt;  they'd  help  illustrate  the  article. 

Thirty  dollars  in  cash  for  the  three  best  papers. 


Announcement  No.  5: 

Prizes  Offered  for  Papers  on  "How  We  Promote  Teamwork  in  Our  Store." 

Fifteen  dollars  for  the  best  article  on  this  subject,  $10.00  for  the  next  best  and 
$5.00  for  the  third  best. 

If  there  is  coordination  there  will  be  team  work,  and  there  is  coordination  in 
every  drug  store  in  the  country.  Some  stores  find  it  profitable  to  hold  meetings  of 
the  selling  force  at  regular  intervals;  occasionally,  even,  mock  sales  are  arranged. 
Or  it  may  be  that  there  is  some  sort  of  a  profit-sharing  plan,  or  some  other  unusual 
means  by  which  nearly  a  full  hundred  per  cent  of  efficiency  is  attained.  Let  other 
druggists  have  the  benefit  of  your  ideas  and  your  plans.  Let  them  know  how  it  all 
works  out.  For  business  is  just  now  undergoing  a  number  of  changes,  and  this  topic 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.     Write  us  a  paper. 

Thirty  dollars  in  cash  for  the  three  best  articles. 


Announcement  No.  6: 

Prizes  Offered  for  Papers  on  "Trips  I  Have  Made  in  My  Automobile." 
Fifteen  dollars  for  the  best  paper,  $10.00  for  the  next  best,  and  $5.00  for  the 
third  best.  Nothing  need  be  said  by  way  of  elucidation.  Make  the  telling  as  enter- 
taining as  possible,  and  a  lot  of  pictures  won't  do  any  harm.  Perhaps  this  is  what 
might  be  termed  vacation  stuff,  although,  for  that  matter,  a  very  interesting,  possibly 
thrilling  journey  may  have  been  made  right  in  the  dead  of  winter. 
Thirty  dollars  in  cash  for  the  three  best  articles. 


Conclusion: 

We  always  want  pictures  and  we  depend  on  our  readers  for  them.  At  present 
•we  could  use  reproductions  of  college  scenes  most  acceptably.  Send  them  in.  We'll 
take  good  care  of  them  and  return  them  in  good  condition,  if  such  a  request  accom- 
panies the  prints.  Pictures  of  a  general  character  also;  anything  of  interest.  Keep 
us  supplied,  please. 

Lastly,  a  word  about  the  closing  of  the  contest.  Heretofore  we  have  set  no  defi- 
tiite  date,  which  has  resulted,  it  seems  to  us,  in  a  little  confusion.  So  this  year  we. 
are  going  to  adopt  this  course: 

Topic  No.  4,  "How  I  Finance  My  Home,"  will  be  withdrawn  March  1. 

Topic  No.  1,  "What  We  Did  Last  Year  to  Increase  Sales,"  will  be  withdrawn 
Harch  16. 

All  other  topics  will  be  withdrawn  on  the  first  day  of  April.  Papers  must  be 
•on  hand  here  at  the  Bulletin  office  by  12  o'clock  noon,  April  1,  when  the  contest 
•closes. 

Give  us  a  big,  a  rousing  response.  The  invitation  is  general.  Let  every  reader 
of  our  magazine  sharpen  a  bunch  of  pencils  and  tear  loose.  Write  on  one  subject 
•or  all  of  them ;  it's  all  the  same  to  us. 


A  Synopsis  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department's  Booklet  on  the 

Harrison  Law 

By  a  Staff  Editor 


The  Harrison  anti-narcotic  law  was  enacted 
by  Congress  December  17,  1914,  our  law- 
makers, perhaps,  selecting  that  particular  time 
in  order  to  add  to  the  Christmas  joy  of  the 
drug  trade.  The  world  war  had  been  in  prog- 
ress a  little  more  than  three  months  and  a 
half. 

Straightway  the  druggist  let  cobwebs  accu- 
mulate on  his  Pharmacopoeia  and  took  up  the 
study  of  law.  And  he  has  been  a  deep  student 
ever  since,  incidentally  becoming  somewhat  of 
an  acrobat.  For  to  successfully  keep  atop  of 
changing  conditions  has  required  the  agility  of 
a  Passamaquoddy  cat. 

The  law  as  passed  had  a  number  of  holes  in 
it  which  even  drastic  treasury  decisions 
couldn't  stuff,  so  it  was  modified  by  amend- 
ment, said  amendment  going  through  as  a 
rider  to  the  general  revenue  act  of  1918;  and 
in  the  course  of  time  the  Revenue  Department 
found  it  ncessary,  or  at  least  advisable,  to  get 
out  a  new  book  of  regulations,  a  nice  little 
pamphlet  containing  seventy-eight  pages.  This 
treatise  was  released  in  December,  1919 — 
again  the  fatal  month  of  December — and  it  is 
now  our  purpose  to  review  it  somewhat  in 
detail. 

DIVIDED   INTO   CLASSES. 

Before  the  law  was  amended  a  level  tax  of 
$1.00  a  year  was  levied  on  all  those  who  man- 
ufactured; imported,  produced,  prescribed  or 
dealt  in  narcotics  of  the  opium  and  cocaine 
groups.  Now  there  are  five  classes  of  indi- 
viduals and  five  different  rates  of  taxation. 

Class  1  comprises  manufacturers,  importers 
and  producers,  all  of  whom  are  liable  for  a 
special  tax  of  $24.00  a  year. 

All  registrants  in  this  class  are  also  liable 
for  additional  tax  stamps  of  one  cent  for  each 
ounce  or  fraction  thereof  of  the  amount  of 
narcotics  imported,  manufactured,  produced  or 
compounded,  provided  such  tax  shall  not  apply 
to  preparations  specificially  exempted. 

All    registrants   of    this    class    must    keep 


monthly  records  and  must  make  returns  to 
local  collectors  of  internal  revenue. 

Manufacturers  who  maintain  branches  must 
register  and  pay  the  special  tax  of  $24.00  a 
year  for  each  branch  at  which  narcotics  are 
sold.  Producers  are  designated  as  those  who 
repack  narcotics  into  other  containers.  Chem- 
ists who  are  in  business  for  themselves  and 
who  make  analyses  or  perform  other  work 
which  requires  the  handling  of  narcotics  are 
included  in  this  class. 

Wholesalers  make  up  Class  2 ;  any  one  who 
deals  in  original  stamped  packages  must  reg- 
ister as  a  wholesaler  and  pay  a  special  tax  of 
$12.00  a  year.  Records  of  transactions  in  the 
original  stamped  packages  must  be  kept  in  de- 
tail, and  returns  made  as  required.  The  re- 
turns must  include  a  classification  of  each  kind 
of  narcotic  drug  bought  or  sold. 

The  sale  of  a  single  stamped  package  on  an 
official  order  form  renders  a  dealer  liable  as 
a  wholesaler  and  subjects  him  to  the  special 
tax  of  $12.00  a  year.  It  is  not  possible  for  a 
retail  merchant  to  act  as  what  might  be  termed 
an  "occasional"  wholesaler  without  qualifying 
by  paying  the  additional  $12. 

If  a  retail  business  is  operated  by  a  whole- 
saler and  prescriptions  are  filled,  registration 
as  a  retail  dealer  must  be  secured,  in  addition 
to  registration  as  a  wholesaler,  and  the  addi- 
tional tax  of  $6.00  a  year  must  be  paid. 
Records  and  returns  required  of  a  retail  dealer 
must  be  made  separately  from  wholesale 
records  and  returns. 

Traveling  salesmen  who  solicit  orders  for 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  and  forward 
them  to  their  respective  principals  are  not  re- 
quired to  register  or  pay  tax. 

THE  DRUGGIST. 

Qass   3,   the   all-important  one   from   the 

druggist's  standpoint,   is  made  up  of  retail 

dealers,  who  are  required  to  register  and  pay 

.a  special  tax  of  $6.00  a  year.    Retail  dealers 

may  dispense  only  from  original  packages  and 
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on  the  prescription  of  ,a  duly  registered  physi- 
cian. However  they  are  permitted  to  make  up 
narcotic  compounds  in  advance  of  prescrip- 
tions, and  have  them  ready  for  use  when  the 
demand  presents  itself. 

A  retail  dealer  may  sell  on  official  order 
forms  from  registered  practitioners  aqueous 
solutions  of  narcotics  not  to  exceed  a  quantity 
of  one  ounce  without  incurring  liability  as  a 
manufacturer.  Such  sales  are  not  subject  to 
the  stamp  tax. 

Narcotic  prescriptions  may  be  filled  only  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and  a  prescription  of  this 
kind  known  to  be  for  the  treatment  of  an 
addict  is  not  regarded  as  coming  within  the 
scope  of  legitimate  medicinal  use. 

If  more  than  one  retail  store  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  same  individual  or  company, 
each  store  or  place  of  business  must  be  regis- 
tered and  separate  records  must  be  kept. 

Retail  dealers  are  required  to  keep  on  file 
duplicate  copies  of  order  forms  whereby  nar- 
cotic drugs  and  preparations  are  received,  and 
prescriptions  and  original  order  forms  where- 
by narcotic  drugs  are  sold  or  dispensed.  Order 
forms  are  issued  iri  books  containing  ten  forms 
each,  and  a  charge  of  ten  cents  is  made  for 
each  pad.  Stocks  or  supplies  of  narcotics  are 
ordered  on  these  blanks.  An  order  must  be 
made  out  in  duplicate ;  it  must  be  made  out  by 
the  person  who  signed  the  application  for  reg- 
istry or  by  his  authorized  agent  to  whom 
power  of  attorney  has  been  lawfully  granted, 
such  power  of  attorney  being  on  file  with  the 
collector  of  internal  revenue;  it  must  bear  the 
registry  number ;  it  must  bear  the  name  of  the 
person  or  firm  from  whom  supplies  are  sought ; 
and  it  must  be  dated.  The  original  is  given  to 
the  person  or  firm  receiving  the  order,  the  copy 
being  filed  by  the  druggist  and  held  subject 
to  inspection  by  the  proper  authorities  for  a 
period  of  two  years. 

Narcotic  prescriptions  cannot  be  refilled,  and 
such  prescriptions  must  be  kept  on  a  separate 
file.  Telephone  orders  or  prescriptions  cannot 
be  filled. 

PHYSICIANS,  DENTISTS,  ETC. 

Qass  4  includes  physicians,  dentists,  veter- 
inary surgeons  and  hospitals.  All  persons  and 
institutions  registered  in  this  class  are  required 
to  keep  a  daily  record  showing  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  narcotic  drugs  or  preparations  dis- 


pensed or  administered,  the  name  and  address 
of  each  person  to  whom  dispensed  or  admin- 
istered, the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
upon  whose  authority  the  narcotic  drug  is  dis- 
pensed or  administered,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  dispensed  or  administered. 

Practitioners  incur  liability  as  retail  dealers 
if  they  fill  from  stocks  of  their  own  any  prep- 
aration for  a  person  who  is  not  attended  by 
them  in  the  course  of  regular  practice.  This 
act  would  place  them  also  in  Qass  3,  making 
it  necessary  for  them  to  pay  an  additional  tax 
of  $6.00  a  year;  and  it  would  impose  on  them 
the  necessity  of  keeping  such  records  of  pre- 
scriptions and  sales  as  are  required  of  retail 
druggists. 

However,  narcotic  drugs  and  preparations 
personally  administered  by  a  physician  or 
other  practitioner  when  in  attendance  upon  a 
patient  away  from  his  office — ^these  are  exempt 
from  record. 

Narcotic  drugs  or  preparations  left  with  a 
nurse  in  charge  of  a  patient,  to  be  taken  in  the 
absence  of  the  practitioner,  must  be  recorded. 
Nurses  cannot  register.  Unused  narcotics  left 
by  a  practitioner  with  a  nurse  must  be  re- 
turned. 

Physicians  and  others  in  this  class  must  pay 
the  tax  of  $3.00  a  year. 

GENERAL   STORES. 

Class  5  includes  general  stores  and  manu- 
facturers of  exempt  goods.  ''Exempt  goods'* 
are  made  up  of  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  prepara- 
tions, and  of  proprietary  medicines.  Regis- 
trants in  this  class  must  pay  a  special  tax  of 
$1.00  a  year.  Prescriptions  are  not  required 
for  the  sale  of  such  tax-exempt  preparations. 

If  a  dealer  is  registered  and  has  paid  the 
tax  in  any  one  of  classes  1,  2,  3  or  4  he  need 
not  register  in  Qass  5  in  order  to  manufacture 
or  deal  in  exempt  articles.  But  registrants  of 
all  classes  must  keep  the  records  required  of 
registrants  in  Class  5. 

Records  of  purchases  and  of  sales  must  be 
kept  by  manufacturers,  these  records  being 
open  to  inspection  by  government  officials.  Re- 
tail dealers  are  also  required  to  keep  records  of 
sales  of  goods  of  this  class  and  they  must  ob- 
tain signatures  and  addresses  of  purchasers  of 
tax-exempted  goods,  must  give  the  names  of 
the  articles  sold,  the  quantity  of  each  such 
article  sold  and  the  date  of  the  transaction. 
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This  point  is  important  to  druggists.  They 
must  keep  such  records. 

It  is  stated  that  registrants  of  all  classes  may 
continue  records  now  in  use  until  new  forms 
are  supplied  by  collectors.  Records  under  the 
new  forms  are  to  be  kept  beginning  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  receit)t  of  the 
forms.  Returns  under  these  records  must  be 
made  monthly  to  the  local  collector  not  later 
than  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  next  fol- 
lowing. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  not  registered 
in  the  classes  above  enumerated  to  have  in  his 
possession  or  under  his  control  any  of  the  nar- 
cotics which  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
law;  and  such  possession  or  control  is  taken 
as  presumptive  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the 
act.  This  does  not  apply,  however,  to  an  em- 
ployee of  a  registered  person,  or  to  a  nurse 
under  the  supervision  of  a  physician,  dentist, 

i 

or  veterinary  surgeon  registered  under  the 
act.  A  patient  may  also  have  the  drug^  in  his 
or  her  possession,  provided  such  drugs  have 
been  prescribed  in  good  faith  by  a  physician 
or  other  practitioner  who  is  duly  registered. 

'   REGISTRY. 

Application  for  re^stry  must  be  filed  by  the 
person  desiring  such  registration.  The  appli- 
cation of  a  firm  may  be  signed  by  a  member, 
and  that  of  a  corporation  by  an  officer  duly 
authorized  to  act  in  such  a  capacity.  The 
names  of  the  real  owners  of  a  business  must 
be  disclosed,  provided  it  is  carried  on  under  a 
fictitious  name  or  under  the  name  of  a  former 
owner,  etc.  If  owned  by  a  partnership,  the 
name  of  each  partner  must  appear.  In  the 
case  of  a  corporation,  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  must  be  shown. 

If  the  amount  of  the  tax  covered  bv  the  re- 
turn  is  more  than  $10.00,  such  return  must  be 
made  under  oath.  If  the  tax  is  not  in  excess 
of  $10.00,  the  application  may  be  signed  or 
acknowledged  before  two  witnesses  in  lieu  of 
an  oath. 

Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  making 
application  for  registry,  or  for  re-registry  in 
any  class,  must  prepare  in  duplicate  and  under 
oath  or  affirmation  an  inventory  of  all  narcotic 
drugs  and  preparations  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  law,  excluding  exempt  prepara- 
tions, on  hand  at  the  time  the  application  is 
dated.     There  is  a  particular  form  on  which 


these  inventories  must  be  made,  and  copies  of 
it  may  be  obtained  from  collectors  upon  re- 
quest. The  original  inventory  must  be  kept 
on  file  by  the  maker,  and  the  duplicate  for- 
warded to  the  collector.  Collectors  will  re- 
fuse to  register  applicants  who  fail  to  fur- 
nish a  copy  of  the  inventory  as  requested. 

EXEMPTIONS. 

Exempt  preparations  must  not,  of  course, 
contain  more  than  2  grains  of  opium  or  more 
than  J4  of  a  grain  of  morphine  or  more  than 
J^  of  a  grain  of  heroin  or  more  than  1  grain 
of  codeine,  or  any  salt  or  derivative  of  any  of 
them,  in  one  fluidounce ;  or,  if  a  solid  or  semi- 
solid preparation,  one  avoirdupois  ounce.  And 
the  exemption  applies  only  to  ready-made 
preparations  and  remedies  compounded  in  ac- 
cordance wrth  the  United  States  Pharmaco- 
poeia, the  National  Formulary,  or  any  other 
recognized  or  established  formula  usually  car- 
ried in  stock  by  a  dealer  and  sold  without  a 
prescription. 

The  preparation  must  contain  active  medici- 
nal drugs  other  than  narcotics  in  sufficient 
proportion  to  confer  upon  the  preparation  val- 
uable medicinal  qualities  other  than  those 
possessed  by  the  narcotic  drug  alone.  Simple 
dilutions  of  a  narcotic  drug  made  by  a  mix- 
ture with  inert  or  nearly  inert  substances,  as, 
for  instance,  sugar  of  milk,  or  solutions  of 
narcotic  drugs  in  water,  syrup,  dilute  alcohol, 
flavoring,  etc.,  are  not  within  the  exemption. 
A  preparation  to  be  exempted  must  not  con- 
tain more  than  one  of  the  several  narcotic  alka- 
loids, salts,  or  derivatives  of  opium.  A 
preparation  which  contains  the  permitted 
maximum  quantity  of  any  one  of  the  various 
alkaloids,  salts,  or  derivatives,  if  fortified  by 
the  addition  of  any  of  the  other  alkaloids  or 
salts  or  derivatives,  is  not  within  the  exemp- 
tion. 

EXTERNAL   PREPARATIONS. 

There  is  no  limitation  placed  upon  the  per- 
centage of  narcotic  drugs  which  external 
preparations  may  contain.  In  order  to  be 
within  the  exemption,  however,  a  preparation 
for  external  use  containing  more  than  the 
maximum  percentage  of  narcotics  specified  in 
the  law  must  also  contain  ingredients  which 
will  render  it  unfit  for  internal  administration. 
In  other  words,  it  must  be  denatured,  and  the 
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package  must  be  properly  marked  to  show  the 
contents  to  be  poisonous  if  taken  internally. 

Use  for  aural,  nasal,  ocular,  rectal,  urethral, 
or  vaginal  purposes  is  not  regarded  as  external 
use,  and,  therefore,  preparations  manufactured 
or  used  for  such  purposes  containing  more 
than  the  percentage  of  narcotic  drugs  indicated 
above  are  not  within  the  exemption. 

Paregoric  made  according  to  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  contains  not  quite  two 
grains  of  opium  to  the  fluidounce  and  is, 
therefore,  within  the  exemption. 

A  preparation  or  a  remedy  which  comes 
within  the  exemptions  above  noted  may  be 
sold  with  or  without  prescription,  and  a  pre- 
scripton  for  such  a  preparation  may  be  refilled 
— ^provided,  of  course,  the  preparation  is  fur- 
nished in  good  faith  and  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses only.  The  refilling  of  narcotic  prescrip- 
tions calling  for  a  mixture  consisting  of  an 
exempted  preparation  or  remedy  further  di- 
luted by  the  addiition  of  non-narcotic  medicinal 
agents  is  likewise  permissible. 

A  mixture  containing  not  more  than  the 
exempted  percentage  of  narcotic  drugs  made 
up  pursuant  to  a  private  formula  of  a  physi- 
cian upon  request  of  the  physician  that  the 
druggist  keep  a  quantity  on  hand  in  order  that 
the  physician  may  prescribe  it  as  his  "special 
mixture"  is  not  a  ready-made  preparation  or 
remedy  compounded  in  accordance  with  the 
U.  S.  P.,  the  N.  F.  or  any  other  recognized  or 
established  formula.  Therefore  it  is  not  within 
the  exemption. 

MEDICINE  WAGONS   BARRED. 

No  person  is  permitted  to  dispense  or  deal 
in  narcotic  drugs  or  preparations  except  upon 
orders  received  from  or  engagements  made  at 
a  fixed  address.  A  peddler  will  be  regarded  as 
incurring  a  separate  tax  liability  and  commit- 
ting additional  offense  at  each  place  where  a 
sale  is  made. 

Principals,  rather  than  agents,  are  liable  to 
the  taxes  imposed.  Employers  and  other  prin- 
cipals will  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  employees  and  other  agents  within  the 
scope  of  their  employment,  although  an  em- 
ployee who,  within  the  scope  of  his  employ- 
ment, commits  an  unlawful  act,  will  be  held 
jointly  liable  with  his  employer. 

Narcotic  drugs  and  preparations  must  at  all 
times  be  segregated  from  the  general  stock  of 


drugs  and  medicines  and  must  be  kept  under 
lock  and  key. 

When  narcotic  drugs  or  preparations  arc 
lost  or  destroyed  through  breakage  of  the  con- 
tainer or  other  accidents  in  the  course  of  trans- 
portation or  otherwise,  .it  is  necessary  for  the 
person  who  holds  title  to  them  to  make  an 
affidavit  as  to  the  quantity  and  kind  of  drugs 
lost  or  destroyed,  and  forward  this  to  the  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue  at  once.  The  reason 
for  the  loss  should  be  made  clear.  In  cases  of 
theft,  a  sworn  statement  of  the  fact,  a  list  of 
the  narcotic  drugs  and  preparations  stolen, 
together  with  evidence  that  the  local  authori- 
ties were  notified — ^all  this  must  be  filed  at  once 
with  the  collector. 

The  signing  of  narcotic  order  forms  with 
the  name  of  a  firm,  corporation,  etc.,  without 
the  indication  of  individual  responsibility  is 
not  permissible.  Neither  may  the  name  of 
the  person  who  is  individually  responsible  be 
printed  or  stamped,  but  the  signature  of  the 
person  signing  the  application  for  registration 
must  appear  in  his  handwriting.  There  is 
an  exception  to  this,  however,  that  being  when 
power  of  attorney  is  granted.  A  third  party 
may  be  in  this  manner  vested  with  the  proper 
authority.  _ 

WHEN  GOODS  ARE  ORDERED. 

In  ordering  goods,  when  packages  contain- 
ing less  than  16  ounces  each  are  desired,  the 
number  of  ounces  in  each  package  should  be 
indicated  on  the  order  form.  If  the  packages 
contain  16  ounces  or  more,  the  content  of 
every  package  may  be  shown  in  terms  of  pints, 
quarts,  or  gallons,  although  the  content  of  each 
package  must  necessarily  be  shown.  To  make 
known  the  entire  content  of  a  number  of  pack- 
ages as  a  single  whole  without  specifying  the 
content  of  each  individual  package — ^this  is  not 
permitted ;  also  whether  the  preparation  is  put 
up  in  liquid  or  non-liquid  form,  as  well  as  the 
name  or  names  of  the  particular  narcotic  or 
narcotics  contained  therein,  these  must  be 
stated. 

In  the  case  of  preparations  in  salt,  powder, 
or  other  similar  forms,  the  content  of  each 
individual  package  should  be  entered  in  terms 
of  ounces  or  grains,  or,  if  the  preparation  be 
put  up  in  tablet,  pill,  ampoule  or  suppository, 
form,  the  number  of  units  in  each  individual 
package  may  be  stated. 
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If  the  original  order  is  lost  in  course  of 
transmission,  the  persons  executing  it  shall, 
upon  advice  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
directed  that  it  has  not  been  received,  execute 
another  in  duplicate.  An  affidavit  must  be 
made  stating  that  the  goods  were  not  received ; 
and  noted  on  the  second  order  must  be  the 
number  and  date  of  the  lost  order. 

THE   EXCISE    TAX. 

We  now  come  to  another  phase  of  the  mat- 
ter, that  of  the  adh,esive  strip-stamps  which 
must  be  attached  to  narcotic  packages.  The 
law  imposes  an  excise  tax  on  opium,  cocaine, 
etc.,  and  on  all  preparations  containing  nar- 
cotic drugs  except  those  which  come  within 
the  exempted  class.  The  tax  must  be  paid 
on  all  goods  of  this  character  which  are  re- 
moved from  customs  custody  or  from  the 
place  within  the  country  where  they  are  man- 
ufactured. If  the  goods  are  imported,  the 
tax  is  paid  by  the  importer.  The  tax  on  all 
goods  made  in  United  States  is  paid  by  the 
manufacturer  or  producer. 

The  measure  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  in 
each  case  is  one  cent  per  ounce  or  fraction 
thereof.  For  instance,  if  a  package  contains 
5J4  ounces  it  will  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  6 
cents.  A  package  containing  less  than  1  ounce 
is  subject  to  a  tax  of  1  cent. 

The  tax  is  measured  by  the  entire  contents 
of  the  package  or  container,  not  by  the  weight 
of  the  narcotic  contained  in  the  preparation. 

Stamps  are  affixed  to  the  package,  and  they 
must  be  so  placed  as  to  securely  seal  the  stop- 
per, when  this  is  possible. 

Adhesive  strip-stamps  are  issued  in  four 
different  sizes:  IJ^xJ^  inches,  2}^x}i  inches, 
4xJ^  inches,  and  6x}i  inches.  Over-printed 
documentary  stamps  of  the  denominations  of 
1  cent,  2  cents,  4  cents,  10  cents,  25  cents,  and 
$1.00  are  also  furnished.  Any  tax  additional 
to  that  represented  by  the  stamp  used  to  sell 
the  package  is  to  be  paid  by  attaching  one  or 
more  over-printed  documentary  stamps  to  the 
side  or  bottom  of  the  package. 

CANCELING   THE   STAMP. 

All  Stamps  must  be  canceled  by  noting 
thereon  in  red  or  black  ink  the  registry  num- 
ber of  the  person  affixing  the  same  and  the 
date  of  cancellation.  If  preferred  this  data 
may  be  shown  by  perforation  of  the  stamp. 


If  a  manufacturer  sells  a  preparation  in 
packages  containing  one-tenth  of  an  ounce 
each  and  puts  ten  such  packages  into  a  larger 
container,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  place  a  stamp 
of  the  denomination  of  1  cent  on  the  larger 
container,  but  each  of  the  smaller  packages 
must  be  separately  stamped.  When  ampoules, 
each  containing  a  single  dose,  are  put  up  in 
packages  holding  not  more  than  twelve  am- 
poules, tax  may  be  paid  on  the  joint  contents 
of  the  entire  number  of  ampoules  by  affixing 
a  stamp  or  stamps  to  the  outside  package. 

A  new  liability  will  attach  whenever  a  new 
derivative,  compound,  or  preparation  is  pro- 
duced, regardless  of  whether  or  not  tax  has 
been  paid  on  the  component  ingredients.  Thus 
opium  is  subject  to  tax  when  imported.  Mor- 
phine derived  from  such  opium  will  be  subject 
to  additional  tax.  A  preparation  manufactured 
by  the  use  of  such  morphine  will  be  subject  to 
a  third  tax,  and  so  on. 

If  a  preparation  upon  which  tax  has  been 
paid  is  taken  from  the  stamped  containers  and 
placed  in  new  packages,  such  new  packages 
must  be  stamped  as  though  an  entirely  new 
preparation  had  been  produced. 

THE    MANUFACTURER    AFFIXES   STAMP. 

The  strip  stamp  is  a  matter  for  manufactur- 
ers or  importers  to  consider.  Packages  com- 
ing into  the  drug  store  are  supposed  to  bear 
stamps  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  druggist  to  see  that 
they  are  affixed.  All  packages  containing  nar- 
cotic drugs  or  preparations  subject  to  tax 
which  are  sent  out  from  the  place  of  manu- 
facture for  consumption  or  use  unstamped  are 
subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture. 

Now  in  conclusion  let  it  be  said  that  there 
isn't  a  great  deal  that  is  new  about  all  this; 
the  department  has  very  kindly  put  the  whole 
business  together  in  convenient  form  so  that 
he  who  doesn't  care  to  run  may  read.  We  have 
gone  through  the  booklet  and  tried  to  interpret 
the  important  points  as  we  came  to  them.  It 
has  been  quite  impossible,  of  course,  to  dilate 
very  much  on  these  different  phases  of  the 
situation  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  touch  up  every 
subject  that  the  booklet  contains  on  the  other. 
A  great  many  things  are  mentioned  in  the 
pamphlet  which  do  not  pertain  directly  to  the 
retail  drug  business;  and  it  is  the  retailer, 
largely,  that  we  have  had  in  mind  throughout. 


Ninety  Customers  Served  at  a  Time 


This  is  not  a  picture  of  a  special  sale — 
simply  an  every-day  noon-hour  crowd  at  the 
Holzhauer  Drug  Store,  Newark,  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

Starting  as  a  strictly  mid-day  proposition, 
the  store's  light  lunch  service  is  now  in  oper- 
ation from  early  morning  until  midnight  and 
employs  twenty  people,  including  a  male  super- 
intendent. Sandwiches  are  featured,  and  in 
addition  all  the  usual  malted  milk  and  egg 
drinks,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  hot  beverages ; 
and  soups  are  daily  offerings.  Cakes  and  pies, 
eclairs  in  the  winter,  and  an  occasional  special, 
complete  the  list. 

llie  sandwiches,  all  of  which  are  made  in 
the  store,  include  about  ten  popular  varieties, 
with  a  special  one  that  is  a  little  out  of  the 
ordinary  as  each  day's  feature.  The  special 
for  the  day  when  the  photograph  was  taken 
was  a  sturgeon  sandwich.     Extra  good  value 


is  offered  by  each  special,  as  Mr.  Holzhauer 
considers  the  policy  excellent  advertising. 

The  store's  location  is  in  the  down-town  sec- 
llion  of  Ney/ark,  and  as  a  result  there  has 
developed  an  unlooked-for  outlet  that  adds 
materially  to  sales — many  of  the  sandwiches 
are  sold  to  be  carried  away  to  banks,  stores, 
and  other  business  houses  in  the  vicinity. 

According  to  Mr.  Holzhauer,  sandwiches 
work  in  very  nicely  on  rainy  days,  occasions 
when  the  sale  of  drinks  is  likely  to  show  a 
falling  off.  With  the  increase  on  sandwich 
sales  at  such  times,  the  daily  cash-register 
figures  run  along  fairly  even  in  good  weather 
or  bad. 

Despite  the  fact,  however,  that  light  lunches 
are  a  real  feature  at  the  Holzhauer  store,  the 
department  is  merely  incidental  in  the  conduct 
of  the  business.  "Holzhauer's"  has  more  than 
a  local  reputation  in  pharmaceutical  drdes. 


Customer  Classification  as  an  Aid  in 

Increasing  Sales 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 
New  York  City 


We  are  presenting  an  address  which  was 
delivered  before  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  at  their  ipip  convention 
in  New  Orleans  during  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember. Mr.  Fehlman's  talks  to  retail  mer- 
chants upon  better  merchandising  and  better 
advertising  methods  have  attracted  national 
attention. — ^The  Editors. 

Customers  to-day  are  radically  different 
from  customers  of  ten  years  ago.  We  may 
divide  them  into  several  different  classifica- 
tions,  along  such  lines  as: 

1.  Age. 

2.  Sex. 

3.  General  education. 

I 

4.  Income. 

6.  Temperament. 

When  we  consider  customers  from  the 
standpoint  of  age,  we  may  classify  them  as 
follows: 

1.  Infants  under  seven  months. 

2.  Children  from  2  to  7  years. 

3.  From  7  years  to  14  years. 

4.  From  14  years  to  18  years. 

5.  From  18  years  to  25  years. 

6.  From  25  years  to  45  years. 

7.  From  45  years  up. 

The  salesman  who  is  alive  to  his  opportuni- 
ties studies  books  on  obstetrics,  baby  foods, 
and  everything  in  which  the  mother  with  her 
infant  would  be  interested.  It  has  only  been 
in  the  last  few  years  that  the  public  has  been 
''sold''  on  the  idea  that  mothers  are  at  the 
head  of  the  most  exacting  profession  in  the 
world — that  of  giving  birth  to  babies  and  rear- 
ing babies. 

From  two  to  seven,  the  child  shows  some 
preference  of  its  own,  so  it  is  necessary  to  sell 
a  young  customer  as  well  as  the  mother. 

From  seven  to  fourteen,  the  salesman  has  to 
make  two  sales ;  one  to  the  child,  and  the  other 
to  the  mother.    Few  salesmen  realize  this. 

From  fourteen  to  eighteen,  the  buying  is 
almost  all  done  by  the  young  man  or  woman. 


From  eighteen  to  twenty-five  customers 
change  radically,  because  during  this  period 
they  are  both  buying  things  and  doing  things 
to  please  the  opposite  sex. 

From  twenty-five  to  forty-five,  you  find  most 
people  married,  and  you  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent type  of  customer.  Every  dollar  must 
be  accounted  for  during  this  period. 

From  forty-five  up,  you  have  either  very 
good  or  very  poor  customers.  If  the  customer 
has  made  good,  and  has  money,  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  hold  his  patronage.  Old  customers 
do  not  change  about,  providing  you  give  them 
service. 

As  to  sex,  psychology  has  shown  us  that 
girls  are  brighter  than  boys  up  to  nine  or  ten 
years.  From  then  on  they  run  neck  and  neck, 
excepting  in.  scientific  study,  where  the  boy 
seems  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  girl. 

As  they  finally  develop  into  men  and  wo- 
men, from  eighteen  to  twenty-five,  there  is  no 
difference  in  their  mental  activity,  except  that 
women  know  styles  better,  understand  colors, 
and  are  more  susceptible  to  reason-why  argu- 
ments. They  shop  about  more.  Men  are  in 
a  hurry.  They  go  in  one  place  and  buy,  even 
though  they  don't  see  just  what  they  want. 

The  psychologist  has  proved  to  us  that  men 
buy  things  to  please  women,  and  women  buy 
things  to  please  men,  but  more  often  to  please 
their  own  sex,  whose  criticism  they  fear. 

As  to  general  education,  the  mentality  of 
the  average  person  to-day,  based  on  army  tests 
during  the  past  two  years,  shows  that  most 
people  are  only  about  thirteen  years  old  men- 
tally though  they  may  be  thirty  years  old, 
based  on  the  span  of  years  they  have  lived. 
By  this  we  mean  that  when  you  talk  to  them 
you  have  to  pitch  your  arguments  down  so  that 
a  boy  or  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of 
age  can  understand  everjrthing  you  say. 

General  education  in  the  United  States  is 
higher  than  in  most  countries,  yet  in  the  army 
twenty- four  out  of  every  hundred  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 
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The  income  of  the  customer  must  be  studied 
if  you  are  to  make  a  success  of  your  business. 
The  poorer  districts  of  the  town  have  few  tele- 
phones, so  a  store  in  the  poor  section  has  got 
to  depend  upon  people  coming  in  and  carrying 
away  their  goods. 

In  the  high-rent  districts  you  find  more  peo- 
ple with  telephones.  The  income  of  the  com- 
munity determines  absolutely  the  calibre  of 
the  store  you  find.  On  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  you  will  find  salespeople  making  from 
S50  to  as  high  as  $200  a  week,  while  on 
Avenue  A  in  the  same  city  you  will  find  them 
making  $15  to  $50  a  week.  It  is  all  governed 
by  the  income  of  the  customer.  The  merchant 
who  does  not  study  the  average  income  of  the 
customers  in  the  trading  community  cannot 
sell  intelligently. 

There  is  a  radical  difference  in  the  temper- 
ament of  customers.  An  Italian  settlement  is 
different  from  a  Norwegian  settlement.  A 
Southerner  is  different  from  a  close-buying 
New  Englander.  But  as  you  study  customers 
you  find  that  all  of  them  can  be  classified  under 
three  headings: 

1.  Mental  type:  those  who  think,  reason, 
and  listen  to  arguments. 

2.  The  muscular  type:  those  who  think,  but 
not  so  much  as  the  mental  type.  They  are 
active,  aggressive  and  make  quicker  decisions. 

3.  Vital  temperament  type:  those  who  are 
stout,  well  built  and  who  do  not  believe  in  hard 
work.  As  a  rule,  they  are  sharp  customers, 
know  values,  and  they  are  good  advertisers  for 
the  salesman.  More  than  one  salesman  has 
built  up  his  reputation  through  selling  fat  cus- 
tomers. Fat  people  generally  talk  a  good  deal . 
and  are  good  word-of-mouth  advertisers  of 
anything  which  they  like,  be  it  food,  drinks,  or 
salespeople. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  selling  schools  or- 
ganized by  manufacturers  have  worked  re< 
markable  cbai^^  in  the  selling  capacity  of 
department  stores,  specialty  shops  and  general 
stores.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
business  store-owners  have  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  having  service  which  would  attract 
customers  and  hold  them. 

Store  owners  often  pay  a  great  deal  for  loca- 
tion and  advertising,  and  they  often  sell  at  a 
very  close  margin  to  increase  their  sales  vol- 
ume, and  still,  when  the  end  of  the  year  rolls 


around  and  they  check  up  net  returns,  they 
find  that  the  returns  do  not  come  up  to  ex- 
pectations. 

Weakness  in  the  selling  plan  for  the  year 
can  almost  always  be  traced  to  the  poor  service 
on  the  part  of  the  salespeople.  Customers  are 
demanding  more  service  and  the  salesman  be- 
hind the  counter  can  do  more  to  wreck  the 
advertising  of  the  dealer  and  the  manufacturer 
than  any  other  link  in  the  selling  chain. 

In  the  next  generation  customers  can  be 
used  to  advertise  a  store  much  more  extensively 
than  they  have  in  the  past 

Any  store-owner  would  profit  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  five  general  divisions  of  customers 
outlined  in  this  discussion. 

Books  of  all  sorts  can  be  obtained  which 
would  serve  as  text-books  for  him  to  use  in 
weekly  store  meetings  which  hundreds  of 
stores  are  now  organizing.  There  are  plenty 
of  facilities  for  self-development. 


A  National  Secretary. 

W.  J.  Woodruff,  who  was  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Drug  Trade  Conference 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Washington  dtiring  the 


W.  J.  W-Jrmff. 

last  week  in  November,  is  also  secretary  of 
the  American  Drug  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, with  offices  in  the  Penobscot  Building, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 


The  Conditions  of  Emulsion  Stability 


By  Wilbur  L.  Scoville 
Detroit 


In  the  development  of  physical  chemistry, 
which  is  now  a  salient  branch  of  the  science, 
the  study  of  emulsions  has  played  a  prominent 
part.  From  the  chemical  standpoint  three 
questions — ^What  is  an  emulsion?  Why  does 
it  remain  homogeneous?  What  is  the  phys- 
ical condition  of  the  separate  constituents? 
— are  more  important  than  how  to  make  an 
emulsion.  There  has  been  little  information 
developed  on  the  art  of  making  emulsions 
through  the  physico-chemical  study,  but  there 
is  much  of  interest  brought  out  nevertheless. 

W.  Clayton,  M.Sc,  in  an  address  before  the 
Liverpool  section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry,  summarized  the  newer  conceptions 
of  emulsions,  and  his  statements  form  the  basis 
of  the  following  less  technical  review. 

He  defines  an  emulsion  as  "an  heterogeneous 
system  in  which  a  liquid  is  dispersed  in  drop- 
lets in  some  other  liquid  in  which  it  is  only 
partially  or  not  at  all  miscible."  Hence  there 
can  be  an  emulsion  of  oil  in  water  or  of  water 
in  oil,  according  as  one  or  the;  other  is  broken 
into  droplets  and  dispersed  through  the  other. 

THE    PROBLEM. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  break  a  liquid  into  fine 
drops,  but  in  an  emulsion  the  problem  is  how 
to  hold  it  in  this  condition  while  diffused 
throughout  another  liquid. 

There  are  three  factors  which  promote  this 
condition ;  an  intermediate  agent,  an  electrical 
difference,  and  Brownian  movement.  All  of 
these  factors  are  strengthened  by  breaking  the 
diffusing  liquid  into  very  fine  droplets.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  smaller  the  droplets  the 
more  stable  will  be  the  emulsion. 

In  cream  the  droplets  of  butter  fat  range 
from  0.003  mm.  to  0.006  mm.  in  diameter, 
while  in  milk  they  will  average  three  or  more 
times  this  size.  But  if  we  put  the  milk  through 
a  homogenizer,  which  simply  breaks  up  the  fat 
globules  into  smaller  sizes,  about  one  hun- 
dredth of  their  original  size,  we  get  a  milk 
which  remains  even  and  does  not  separate  a 
cream  layer — or  only  a  slight  one— even  on 
long  standing. 

The  simple  operation  of  mechanically  reduc- 


ing the  size  of  the  fat  globule  by  forcing  it 
under  heavy  pressure  through  fine  orifices  re- 
sults in  a  more  permanent  emulsion,  without 
any  change  in  its  composition.  Cream  so 
treated  cannot  be  de-emulsified  into  butter  by 
churning  nor  can  it  be  whipped. 

THE     FIRST     STEP. 

• 

The  formation  of  drops  is  a  question  of 
surface  tension.  That  is,  a  liquid  forms  a 
drop  which  corresponds  in  size  to  the  cohesive 
tension  of  the  molecules  on  its  surface.  If  we 
can  reduce  this  surface  tension — ^that  is,  re- 
duce the  cohesive  force — we  shall  form  smaller 
drops  and  so  make  better  emulsions.  This  is 
the  first  effect  of  an  emulsifying  agent.  It 
reduces  the  surface  tension  of  one  of  the 
liquids,  causes  it  to  form  smaller  drops  under 
the  conditions  of  operation,  and  so  promotes 
emulsification. 

Since  there  are  two  liquids  in  an  emulsion, 
the  reduction  of  surface  tension  may  take 
place  in  one  and  not  in  the  other.  Oil  usually 
forms  smaller  drops  than  does  water  because 
it  has  a  lower  surface  tension,  and  the  oil  is 
usually  the  ''disperse  phase"  in  an  emulsion. 
But  by  reducing  the  surface  tension  of  the 
water  the  latter  also  forms  smaller  droplets, 
the  reduction  of  oil  drops  is  aided,  and  a  finer 
emulsion  ensues. 

But  this  emulsifying  agent  does  more  than 
promote  the  formation  of  finer  globules — ^it 
forms  a  protective  coating  around  the  oil 
globules,  which  is  one  factor  in  preventing 
their  coalescing.  The  very  thin  layer  which 
separates  the  oil  and  the  water  globules  is  only 
a  few  millionths  of  a  centimeter  in  thickness, 
but  in  it  is  a  more  concentrated  solution  or 
suspension  of  the  emulsifying  agent  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  mixture. 

The  solution  of  the  agent  is  not  uniform,  as 
in  a  simple  solution,  but  the  interf acial  separat- 
ing layer  attracts  and  concentrates  it,  so  that 
the  film  immediately  around  the  oil  globules 
is  more  concentrated  than  the  liquid  outside 
of  the  film.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
phenomenon  of  adsorption,  which  means  that 
solids  and  insoluble  bodies  attract  and  hold 
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the  soluble  solids  of  a  solution  and  so  par- 
tially weaken  the  solution  by  adsorbing  a  more 
concentrated  portion  of  it. 

Pickering's  theory. 

Professor  Pickering  put  forth  the  theory 
some  years  ago  that  in  an  emulsion  the  oil 
globules  were  coated  with  a  very  thin  film  of 
insoluble  particles.  He  made  good,  stable 
-emulsions  of  liquid  petrolatum  and  water  by 
means  of  the  basic,  insoluble  salts  of  iron, 
copper,  nickel,  and  aluminum.  Soot  has  also 
been  used  in  like  manner. 

In  forming  these  emulsions  the  emulsifying 
agent  must  be  in  a  very  fine  condition,  ue., 
an  extremely  fine  powder.  Pickering  claimed 
that  the  finer  the  powders,  the  more  stable 
would  be  the  emulsion.  Such  emulsions  are 
seen  in  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  I  recently 
examined  a  polishing  liquid  sold  for  brighten- 
ing the  finish  on  automobile  bodies  which 
proved  to  be  simply  an  emulsion  of  liquid 
petrolatum  made  by  means  of  one-half  per 
cent  of  china  clay.  It  is  an  excellent  emulsion, 
too,  so  far  as  stability  is  concerned. 

But  the  recent  conception  of  emulsions  ac- 
counts for  the  stability  not  only  by  a  protec- 
tive coating  of  insoluble  particles  but  by  a 
specially  concentrated  solution  of  the  soluble 
agents.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
soluble  emulsifying  agents  all  form  colloidal 
solutions;  hence  the  distinction  is  only  one  of 
degree,  since  colloidal  solutions  contain  the 
substance  in  a  very  fine  state  of  subdivision  but 
not  in  true  solution. 

Thus  the  sodium  salts  of  the  lower  fatty 
acids  do  not  form  colloidal  solutions,  but  the 
higher  fatty  acids  do,  and  the  series  beginning 
with  lauric  acid  are  strong  emulsifying  agents 
and  form  colloidal  solutions. 

THE   SURFACE    TENSION  REDUCED. 

The  power  of  sodium  oleate  to  form  emul- 
sions is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  a 
one-per-cent  solution  of  it  raises  the  drop  num- 
ber of  distilled  water  from  88  to  230.  That  is, 
it  reduces  the  surface  tension  of  the  water  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  size  of  drops  formed 
under  definite  conditions  is  reduced  to  nearly 
one-quarter  size  by  its  presence.  But  soaps 
also  increase  the  viscosity  of  the  emulsion, 
and  the  finer  the  emulsion  the  greater  is  its 
viscosity. 

So  the  finer  the  emulsion,  the  thicker  and  less 


mobile  it  will  be.  This  is  taken  as  another  evi- 
dence of  the  concentration  of  the  emulsifying 
agent  in  the  film  covering  the  globules,  ^ince 
it  is  true  of  all  emulsifying  agents. 

An  interesting  fact  about  emulsifying  agents 
is  that  the  type  of  emulsion  depends  upon 
whether  the  agent  is  wetted  more  easily  by 
water  or  by  oil.  Thus  soot  is  wetted  more 
readily  by  oil  than  by  water,  and  an  emulsion 
formed  by  its  aid  is  usually  an  emulsion  of 
water  in  oil.  But  gums,  casein,  gelatin, 
albumin,  etc.,  are  wetted  more  readily  by  water, 
and  the  emulsions  formed  are  oil-in-water 
emulsions. 

Soaps  act  according  to  their  solubilities.  The 
sodium,  potassium  and  ammonium  salts  of 
the  higher  fatty  acids,  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  make  oil-in-water  emulsions,  while  mag- 
nesium, calcium  and  other  metallic  soaps  which 
are  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  oils  form 
water-in-oil  emulsions. 

THE    ELECTRICAL    FACTOR. 

The  second  factor  in  emulsion  stability  is 
the  electrical  condition.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  globules  of  oil  and  water  have  a  dif- 
ferent electrical  charge;  the  charge  is  of  the 
same  nature  but  differs  in  potentiality. 

The  reason  for  this  difference  is  not  clear. 
Some  have  thought  it  to  be  due  to  frictional 
electrical  charges  and  others  to  an  adsorption 
of  ions  from  the  meditun.  This  question  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  answered.  But  the 
electrical  difference  results  in  a  repellant  action 
between  the  globules  which  hinders  their 
coalescing  and  adds  materially  to  the  stability 
of  the  emulsion.  It  also  gives  some  explana- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  addition  of  electro- 
lytes; such  as  crystalline  salts,  to  an  emulsion 
tends  to  break  it. 

Finally  Brownian  movements  are  a  factor 
in  emulsions.  This  is  a  phenomenon  charac- 
teristic of  all  colloidal  solutions  and  of  sus- 
pensions of  very  fine  insoluble  bodies  in  a 
liquid,  the  solid  particles  being  in  constant  mo- 
tion which  is  not  due  to  currents  in  the  liquid. 
The  movements  also  have  some  repellant  force, 
which  tends  against  coalescing. 

Probably  this  last  factor  is  the  smallest  of 
the  three  in  establishing  stability  in  emulsions, 
but  it  is  of  interest  nevertheless.  It  is  another 
instance  of  the  complexity  which  shrouds  most 
scientific  matters  and  which  only  comes  into 
view  as  we  get  deeper  into  their  study. 
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Interesting  Pictures  of  Dru^ists*  Children. 


What  I  Like  About  the  Bulletin 


We  are  presenting  five  papers  selected  front  among  those  submitted  in  response  to  our 

Prize  Contest  offer  last  year^  although  the  prize^winning  contributions  appeared  earlier 

in  the  season.     Turn  to  the  announcement  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  in 

which  another  opportunity  is  given  to  enter  the  lists  under  contest  conditions. 


Based  on  an  Analysis. 

By  John  Culley, 
Ogden,  Utah. 

First  of  all,  let  me  see  if  there  is  anything  in 
particular  that  I  do  like  about  the  Bulletin. 
I  subscribe  for  eight  pharmaceutical  journals 
each  month.  Which  of  them  do  I  get  peeved 
over  if  it  does  not  show  up  on  time?  Which 
of  them  do  I  jealously  and  selfishly  guard  and 
keep  to  myself  so  that  I  can  be  sure  to  read  it 
first  ?  Which  one  do  I  find  myself  quoting  the 
most?  The  Bulletin  is  the  answer  in  all 
three  cases. 

I  am  business  all  the  time  while  at  the  store 
and  try  to  forget  it  when  at  home.  Which 
journal  makes  me  break  that  rule  and  take  it 
home  to  read,  so  that  I  may  be  sure  to  get  all 
the  good  things  therein  contained? 

The  Bulletin  again! 

Yes,  I  guess  there  is  really  something  within 
the  covers  of  the  Bulletin  that  I  like. 

All  the  professional  and  commercial  jour- 
nals I  take  are  high  class,  and  all  have  many 
good  features,  so  there  must  be  some  depart- 
ments and  articles  characteristic  of  the  Bul- 
letin which- have  a  stronger  appeal  than  do 
the  features  in  other  magazines.  What  are 
they?  The  best  way  to  find  out  is  to  analyze 
a  copy  or  two. 

The  first  thing  that  I  notice  are  the  edi- 
torials. Nothing  doing — they  seem  just  like 
all  the  others.  Somebody  copies  from  some- 
body else  and  I  seem  to  have  read  them  before. 

Is  it  the  query  department?  No,  other  jour- 
nals have  just  as  good  and  perhaj)s  better. 

Now  what  can  it  be  that  drags  me  to  the 
Bulletin  all  the  time?  Eureka!  (That's 
what  we  say  out  west.)  Th^  secret  is  the 
absence  of  highly  technical  articles  and  a  pre- 
ponderance of  commercial  stuff  written  in  a 
readable  and  interesting  manner,  the  kind  a 
busy  man  can  glance  over  and  get  quickly. 

Primarily  and  advertisingly  we  are  in  busi- 
ness for  the  public  health,  but  in  the  final 
analysis  we  are  really  after  the  money  and  the 


Bulletin  seems  to  be  filled  with  suggestions 
on  how  to  get  it.  It  describes  the  other  fel- 
low's ideas  and  plans;  ideas  that  have  made 
good.  I  have  tried  many  of  the  suggestions 
myself  and  am  richer  to  some  extent  for  the 
trying.  Yet  I  have  never  even  given  a  second 
thought  about  thanking  the  journal  and  the 
authors  for  the  kindly  hints.  Shame  on  my- 
self! 

Continuing  on  into  the  depths  of  this  maga- 
zine of  pharmacy,  another  thing  strikes  me 
forcibly — ^prize  articles. 

That  is  really  a  great  institution  from  sev- 
eral angles.  One  of  the  greatest  failings  of 
the  average  American  druggist  to-day  is  the 
inability  to  express  his  thoughts  either  on 
paper  or  before  an  audience.  It  may  be  from 
an  overabundance  of  modesty,  but  certainly 
all  have  ideas  and  opinions  galore,  but  for  some 
unaccountable  reason  we  do  not  make  a  grand 
rush  to  let  them  go. 

I  like  to  read  these  articles ;  it  is  like  sitting 
down  and  talking  to  a  friend  and  getting  what 
he  has  to  give  right  off  the  bat  without  any 
friUs. 

The  idea  of  hanging  up  a  prize  for  the  best 
article  on  a  subject  appeals  to  me  as  one  of 
the  finest  educational  stunts  that  a  journal  can 
pull  off.  This  is  an  age  of  contest;  we  are 
all  out  to  beat  the  other  fellow.  The  value  of 
the  actual  prize  won  is  not  so  much,  but  the 
satisfaction  gained  is  a  whole  world. 

These  contests  bring  out  ideas  that  ordi- 
narily would  never  see  daylight,  and  they 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  scattering  broad^ 
cast  useful  information  and  experiences,  and. 
giving  us  the  opportunity  of  learning  how  to- 
express  our  thoughts  on  paper. 

Some  one  has  said  that  if  we  swap  a  dollar 
we  are  no  richer  or  poorer ;  we  still  have  only 
a  dollar.  But  when  we  swap  ideas  we  each 
have  two  ideas — 100  per  cent  gain.  Efficiency 
is  the  other  name  for  it.  That  is  why  I  like 
this  section  of  the  magazine  under  discussion; 
every  time  I  read  it  I  am  ahead  of  the  game. 

Another  thing  I  like  to  read  and  study  about 
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in  the  Bulletin  (it  seems  the  deeper  I  dive 
the  more  good  things  I  find)  is  the  analyses  of 
business  statements.  The  average  druggist — 
and  I  know  lots  of  that  kind — says  to  himself: 

"All  the  goods  on  my  shelves  are  bought 
and  paid  for.  They  are  mine.  And  the 
money  I  take  in,  less  what  I  pay  out,  is  just  so 
much  velvet.  Therefore  why  should  I  worry 
about  per  cent  of  expense,  per  cent  of  profit, 
and  so  on?" 

Why  worry?  The  answer  is  in  each  busi- 
ness analysis  in  the  Bulletin.  I  get  worlds 
of  satisfaction  and  eons  of  information  from 
reading  these  business  statements  of  the  other 
fellow  and  the  editors'  expert  advice  and  criti- 
cisms concerning  mistakes  and  how  to  correct 
them.  And  what  is  more  to  the  point,  I  use 
the  information  thus  secured. 

Last,  but  not  at  all  least,  I  pick  up  my  vari- 
ous drug  journals  and  find  that  there  are  many 
and  many  pages  that  I  do  not  even  glance  at; 
it  is  a  sort  of  intuition  that  makes  me  turn 
them  over.    They  are  the  advertisements. 

But  what  is  it  that  makes  me  read  the  adver- 
tising section  of  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy, 
and  against  my  will  at  that — ^and  even  with 
a  certain  sense  of  satisfaction? 

I  have  a  funny-bone.  I  like  good  jokes,  and 
to  dig  them  out  of  the  Bulletin  I  have  to 
wade  through  the  ads  and  reading  notices  and 
thereby  absorb  a  lot  of  business  offerings  that 
never  would  reach  home  otherwise.  The 
strange  thing  about  all  this  is  that  I  don't  get 
mad  at  being  made  to  do  a  thing  I  naturally 
don't  care  about  doing.  I  am  in  the  class 
with  the  giddy  young  lady  who  reads  the  last 
■chapter  of  the  love  story  first;  I  start  off  by 
reading  the  tail-end  of  the  Bulletin  before 
I  go  along  to  the  rest  of  it. 

Because  it  is  Different. 

By  E.  W.  Frech, 
Fresno,  California. 

So  many  druggists,  when  asked  if  they  read 
drug  journals,  say  "No,  I  haven't  the  time." 
Generally,  on  further  questioning,  it  is  found 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  fact  that  they  haven't 
the  time  as  it  is  that  they  do  not  find  the  ma- 
jority of  the  journals  sufficiently  interesting 
and  instructive  to  gain  and  hold  attention. 

After  lending  some  of  these  "busy"  people 
my  copies  of  the  Bulletin  and  telling  them 
to  give  the  magazine  the  once  over  I  have 


found  that  the  verdict  is  always — "It  does 
seem  different." 

Ah,  yes  I    There's  a  difference ! 

In  defining  what  I  like  about  the  Bulletin, 
I  think  of  the  article  "A  Square  Peg  in  a 
Round  Hole"  that  appeared  in  January,  1919. 
This  paper  dealt  with  the  modern  college  phar- 
macist who  gets  a  fine  scientic  education  but  is 
a  misfit  in  a  drug  store  because  the  commercial 
side  of  his  education  has  been  neglected  in  his 
course  of  study. 

Using  this  as  a  comparison  between  different 
drug  journals,  I  find  the  majority  of  them  are 
the  square  pegs,  while  the  Bulletin  is  the 
round  peg,  owing  to  its  policy  of  soft-pedalling 
the  scientific  and  technical  side  of  pharmacy 
that  is  interesting  chiefly  to  a  pharmaceutical 
chemist,  and  devoting  most  of  its  pages  to  the 
commercial  and  every-day  problems  of  the 
druggist,  subjects  which  are  of  more  vital 
interest  to  him. 

Where  is  the  druggist  who  would  not  rather 
read  how  Brother  Jones  "put  it  over"  and  sold 
three  dozen  of  his  cold  tablets  in  two  hours, 
than  read  a  treatise  on  the  fact  that  the  amido 
compound  acetanilid  in  Jones's  tablets,  on  mix- 
ing with  the  acid  of  the  stomach,  breaks  up 
into  the  phenyl  derivative  CbHbNHi  and  the 
acid  C1H4O2? 

When  the  average  druggist  reads  a  trade 
journal  he  is  on  the  lookout  for  ideas,  and  that 
is  where  I  think  the  Bulletin  shines.  The 
contest  features,  the  views  and  experiences  of 
different  druggists,  the  illuminating  illustra- 
tions, etc.,  are  always  chuck  full  of  practical 
ideas,  and  lots  of  them  I  have  found  on  trying 
to  be  reflexes  of  real  money-making  ideas. 

Some  journals  boasting  a  national  circula- 
tion have  their  "local  columns"  in  which  we 
read  that  Druggist  Smith  of  Boston  has  in- 
stalled a  new  soda  fountain,  or  that  Druggist 
Brown  of  New  York  City  has  moved  to  a  new 
store  across  the  street.  Now  of  what  interest 
are  these  items  to  druggists  out  in  California? 
Why  in  the  Sam  Hill  don't  the  editors  use  this 
space  to  tell  something  that  will  interest  every- 
body? 

By  inviting  articles  from  the  pens  of  drug- 
gists, it  gives  us  a  feeling  that  it  is  "our  jour- 
nal" and  that  we  stage  a  family  gathering  from 
time  to  time.  The  family  idea  is  a  good  one, 
and  I  think  that  a  "Drug  Clerk  Section"  where 
the  clerk's  ideas,  as  to  selling  helps,  display 
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hints  and  experiences  could  be  aired,  is  a  de- 
partment that  should  be  fostered.  Think  it 
over,  ye  editors. 

The  Boss  Takes  it' Away  from  the  Clerk. 

By  Saul  H.  Elkes, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Expressed  in  a  sentence,  my  reason  for 
taking  the  Bulletin  is  this :  It  scientifically 
combines  both  business  and  pleasure. 

And  let  me  say,  business  without  pleasure 
is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  flat  failure. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  your  old  cus- 
tomers enjoy  a  little  chat  now  and  then,  how 
they  appreciate  a  good  joke  when  you  tell  it 
to  them  and  how  it  sends  them  away  good- 
natured  and  smiling?  This  is  where  the 
"Scrap  Book"  of  the  Bulletin  comes  in 
handy. 

And  did  you  ever  notice  that  just  as  soon 
as  the  mail  carrier  hands  the  Bulletin  to 
the  clerk,  everything  is  dropped,  whether 
important  or  not,  and  how  peeved  the  clerk 
gets  when  the  boss  tells  him  to  put  the  maga- 
zine down  and  get  back  to  work  ? 

"Also  have  you  noticed  that  the  boss  then 
cops  the  journal  and  beats  it  for  the  next 
room,  where  he  can  read  it  without  being 
disturbed  ? 

The  first  thing  I  look  for  in  the  Bulletin 
is  the  Scrap  Book;  then  comes  the  advertise- 
ments, next  the  Month's  History,  and  finally 
the  queries.  I  always  finish  up  by  wishing 
the  publisher  would  issue  the  Bulletin 
of  tener  than  once  a  month 

The  Bulletin  is  actually  a  money-maker, 
not  only  for  its  subscribers  because  of  the 
many  valuable  suggestions  it  contains,  but 
also  for  the  advertisers  because  of  the  Scrap 
Book  feature  which  takes  the  reader  through 
so  many  of  the  .advertfsing  pages. 

The  Best  Investment  I  Ever  Made* 

By  S.  Bennet, 
Wayncsvillc,  Ohio. 

Several  years  ago  I  received  niy  first  copy 
of  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy,  together 
with  an  offer  of  a  three-months'  subscrip- 
tion for  twenty-five  cents.  My  first  impres- 
sion was  that  it  was  too  cheap  to  be  much 
good.  But  the  general  outward  appearance 
of  the  magazine  interested  me  sufficiently  to 


cause  me  to  look  through  its  pages.     I  was 
well  pleased. 

I  sent  on  my  twenty-five  cents  and  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  best  investments  I  ever 

« 

made.     I  have  been  taking  the  journal  regu^ 
larly  ever  since. 

I  like  the  style  of  the  cover  and  the  chang-^ 
ing  color  scheme  from  month  to  month.  I 
like  the  neat  arrangement  of  the  pages  and 
the  departments,  the  clear  illustrations  and 
the  large  readable  t3rpe,  and  I  like  the  general 
balance  of  titles  and  picture  all  the  way 
through.  It  is  restful  to  the  eye  and  easy" 
to  read. 

I  like  the  Bulletin  for  its  patience  in 
answering  so  many  perplexing  questions  for 
its  readers.  I  like  the  Month's  History  and 
am  thankful  for  the  up-to-date  information 
I  receive  from  it.  I  like  the  journal's  clean 
policy. 

The  Bulletin,  to  my  mind,  is  the  live 
wire  among  pharmaceutical  journals  and  is 
one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  keeping 
druggists  posted  to  the  minute  on  the  very 
latest  plans  and  ideas  for  increasing  busi-^ 
ness,  or  for  advancing  the  high  ideals  of  the: 
profession. 

A  Star  of  the  First  Magaitude. 

By  H.  N.  Packest, 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

For  years  I  had  taken  various  pharma-- 
ceutical  journals  but  never  was  satisfied  with, 
any  of  them.  About  all  they  contained  were- 
dry  scientific  articles  and  condensed  reports, 
of  pharmaceutical  meetings.  Then  I  ran< 
across  a  copy  of  the  Bulletin  of- 
Pharmacy. 

Oh,  what  a  difference!  Here  was  some- 
thing that  would  interest  a  druggist  and  be- 
a  real  help;  something  that  would  actually 
show  him  how  to  get  more  business  and. 
make  more  money. 

In  the  first  place  the  very  physical  appear- 
ance of  the  magazine  gives  one  a  sense  of 
pleasure — z  feeling  of  confidence  that  the* 
reading  matter  is  worth  while.  The  fine 
calendered  paper,  the  clear  bold  type,  the 
well  balanced  display  of  advertisements  and: 
the  clear-cut  half-tones;  all  of  these  combine 
to  make  it  a  pleasure  to  slowly  ttim  over 
the  pages. 

Every  article  is  timely  and  of  interest  to* 
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the  druggist.  You  find  no  dry,  musty  chemical 
processes  or  stale  reports  of  pharmaceutical 
meetings ,  from  some  distant  State.  Every- 
thing is  bright  and  snappy  and  up  to  date. 
The  Month's  History  gives  a  resume  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  country  of  particular  inter- 
est to  the  druggist,  especially  regarding  new 
laws.  The  editorials  are  always  conservative 
and  forceful. 

But  in  my  estimation  the  articles  on  store 
accounting  are  the  biggest  features.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  editors  will  hammer 
away  on  this  subject  until  every  druggist  in 
the  country  is  conducting  his  store  as  it 
should  be  run,  on  business  principles  and  not 
in  a  haphazard  way. 


The  half-tones  showing  vacation  scenes, 
druggists'  children  and  their  homes,  all  give 
the  Bulletin  a  personal  touch  that  endears 
it  to  every  one.  Last  of  all  come  the  adver- 
tisements. They  are  well  set  up,  neat  in 
appearance  and  attractively  displayed.  The 
advertisers  evidently  realize  that  they  are 
using  a  live  medium,  for  I  notice  their  copy 
is  changed  nearly  every  month. 

Through  and  through,  from  cover  to 
cover,  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  is  good. 
It  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  is  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Long  may  it  shine  so  that 
druggists  everywhere  may  be  guided  by  its 
brilliancy  on  their  journey  to  success  and 
prosperity ! 


Three  Business  Statements  Discussed 


A  Missouri  Statement. 

On  the  face  of  things  "Missouri's"  state- 
ment, in  the  form  submitted  to  us,  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  he  is  doing  a  satisfactory  business. 
His  gross  profit  is  36.4  per  cent,  his  expense 
of  doing  business  20.4  per  cent,  and  his  net 
profit  16  per  cent.  These  compare  well  with 
the  average — very  well,  in  fact,  for  during 
normal  times  a  net  profit  of  16  per  cent  is 
quite  a  bit  higher  than  ordinary. 

In  submitting  his  statement  ''Missouri"  did 
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not  itemize  the  eighteen  factors  which  go  to 
make  up  the  expense  total,  so  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  amounts  are  in- 
cluded which  shouldn't  be  there,  or  whether 
amounts  have  been  left  out  that  should  have 
been  included.  In  a  postscript  to  his  letter, 
however,  he  says  that  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
help  his  clerk  expense  for  the  year  was  only 
$585.84,  as  against  $880.00  for  an  ordinary 
year.  And  instead  of  allowing  himself  a 
salary  he  drew  out  from  the  business  only 
enough  to  cover  his  personal  expenses,  a  total 
of  $574.80. 


It  is  doubtful  if  "Missouri"  could  have  se- 
cured a  competent  manager  for  any  less  than 
$100  a  month,  even  at  the  wage  rate  prevail- 
ing more  than  a  year  ago;  so  adding  to  his 
expense  column  a  proprietor-manager's  salary 
of  $1200  instead  of  $574.80,  and  also  adding 
the  difference  between  what  he  actually  paid 
for  clerk  hire  and  what  it  would  normally  cost 
him,  the  figures  take  on  a  different  aspect. 

His  gross  profit  would,  of  course,  remain 
the  same,  36.4  per  cent.  But  his  current  ex- 
penses would  jump  to  29.2  per  cent,  and  his 
net  profit  shrink  to  7.2  per  cent. 

A  gross  profit  of  36.4  per  cent  is  about  as 
high  as  could  be  expected  in  a  business  of  this 
kind,  and  shows  that  the  druggist  is  marking 
his  retail  prices  fairly — he  couldn't  be  accused 
of  profiteering.  But  a  net  profit  of  only  7.2 
per  cent  leads  us  to  believe  that  "Missouri" 
has  included  in  his  expense  account  certain 
items  that  have  no  legitimate  place  there.  Per- 
haps new  prescription-room  equipment  or  a 
new  show-case  for  the  front  store  have  been 
included.  These,  and  many  other  items  as 
well,  are  not  properly  chargeable  against  cur- 
rent expenses  and  should  not  be  so  listed. 

The  problem  confronting  our  correspondent 
would  appear  to  be  a  more  careful  accounting 
of  what  goes  into  his  expense  column.  Either 
that  or  he  is  up  against  higher  expenses  than 
are  usually  encountered  in  a  town  of  the  size 
where  his  store  is  located,  in  which  event 
prices  should  be  given  a  gentle  upward  push. 
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He  is  Making  Money, 

This  Massachusetts  man  fills  over  five  thou- 
sand new  prescriptions  a  year ;  his  soda  f oim- 
tain  does  a  six-thousand  dollar  business 
annually;  his  candy  department  disposes  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  con- 
fectionery monthly  at  a  profit  of  nearly  47  per 
cent ;  he  exploits  his  own  preparations  and  has 
the  agency  for  a  nationally-known  line  of 
remedies;  he  sells  only  widely-advertised 
cigars  and  cigarettes;  he  doesn't  carry  patent 
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medicines  nor  the  ordinary  variety  of  side-lines 
— and  he  "gets  good  prices!" 

As  a  result  "Massachusetts"  chalks  up  an 
enviable  record  for  other  druggists  to.  shoot 
at.  Gross  profit  is  44.1, per  cent,  and  current 
expenses  20.6  per  cent,  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
23.5  per  cent. 

Such  a  low  expense  figure  and  such  a  high 
net  profit  were  arrived  at  by  hard  work,  says 
"Massachusetts" — working  hard  to  keep  out 
unprofitable  lines  and  working  hard  to  increase 
sales  on  lines  already  installed. 

Expenses  are  shaved  in  every  way  possible, 
too.  Only  one  clerk,  at  a  salary  of  a  hundred 
dollars  a  month,  is  employed ;  no  book  accounts 
are  carried;  the  proprietor  attends  to  fountain 
customers  himself  and  makes  all  his  syrups; 
cigars  and  cigarettes  are  bought  locally;  and 
"own"  preparations — cough  syrup  as  an  ex- 
ample, costing  14  cents  and  retailing  at  35 
cents — ^are  made  on  the  premises. 

There's  money  in  the  business — if  only  we 
know  how  to  get  it  out. 

An  Ohio  Analysis. 

Here  is  a  statement  which  had  to  undergo 
several  changes  before  any  attempt  could  be 
made  to  interpret  results.  In  the  itemized  list 
comprising  "current  expenses"  were  three 
items  which  shouldn't  have  been  included. 

One  charge  against  expense,  $197.67  for  in- 
terest on  money  borrowed,  is  obviously  wrong. 
No  charge  for  interest  on  investment  should 


be  figured  in  the  expense  account  even  though 
business  is  done,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  on 
borrowed  capital. 

Another  item  is  $237.48  for  fiixtures  pur- 
chased during  the  year.  Fixture  cost  is  not  an 
items  of  expense,  and  the  only  way  it  figures 
in  the  expense  column  is  as  a  depreciation 
charge.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  entire 
store's  fixtures  should  be  written  off  each  year 
and  entered  as  a  legitimate  part  of  expense. 

The  third  misplaced  entry  is  one  of  $277.08 
for  freight,  drayage,  and  express.  These  are 
properly  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  goods  and 
should  be  entered  as  such. 

With  these  changes  made,  however,  and  the 
misplaced  entry  put  in  its  proper  position,  we 
are  ready  to  estimate  percentages.  The  figures 
indicate  that  the  gross  profit  is  32.1  per  cent, 
the  expense  of  doing  business  18.4  per  cent, 
and  the  net  profit  13.7. 

The  expense  of  doing  business  seems  a  trifle 
low,  due,  perhaps,  to  two  causes.  In  the  item- 
ized expenses  submitted  by  "Ohio"  apparently 
no  charge  is  made  for  depreciation.  A  deduc- 
tion of  ten  per  cent  on  store  fixtures  and  book 
accounts,  and  of  five  per  cent  on  stock,  should 
be  made  each  year  and  charged  in  the  expense 
column.     It  is  also  noted  that  "Ohio"  allows 
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himself  only  $1395  as  salary.  It  is  doubtful 
whether,  in  these  days,  a  man  capable  of  man- 
aging a  twenty-eight  thousand  dollar  business 
could  be  secured  for  that  amount. 

Gross  profit,  too,  is  under  the  average,  occa- 
sioned, perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  he  isn't  charg- 
ing enough  for  what  he  sells.  In  normal  times 
40  per  cent  is  taken  as  the  standard. 

On  the  whole,  however,  "Ohio's"  showing 
is  satisfactory.  The  low  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness saves  the  day  in  good  shape,  the  rate  of 
net  profit  being  above  normal.  And  a  total 
income  of  $5216.08 — arrived  at  by  adding  net 
profit  and  proprietor's  salary — is  more  than  a 
living  wage,  even  in  these  days  of  inflated 
costs. 


Building  the  World's  Largest  Wood 
Distillation  Plant 

Experiences  of  a  former  president  of  the  Kentucky  Pharmaceutical  Association 
who  served  as  officer  in  charge  of  a  million-dollar  project 

By  Lieutenant  Clyde  Grady 
Air  Service,  Aircraft  Production,  United  States  Army 


Although  I  have  been  in  uniform  since  June, 
1916,  being  retained  in  the  army  under  the 
eighteen-thousand  officer  bill,  I  was  for  thir- 
teen years  a  practicing  pharmacist  and  am 
registered  at  the  present  time  ir   Kentucky. 


Lltut.  Chit  Gradj. 

During  1912-13  I  was  president  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Pharmaceutical  Association. 

After  having  served  with  the  Kentucky  Na- 
tional Guard  on  the  Mexican  border,  I  later 
entered  the  second  officers'  training  camp  at 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana.  On  No- 
vember 21,  1917,  I  was  commissioned  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  branch  of  the  army  now  desig- 
nated Air  Service  Aircraft  Production.  From 
"Fort  Ben"  I  was  ordered  to  Washington  to 
acquire  additional  training  in  a  school  of  in- 
struction for  property  and  approval  experts  in 
the  finance  division  of  the  A.  S.  A.  P. 

For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  the  great 


war  there  were  in  this  country  several  chem- 
ical manufactories  popularly  designated  as 
acetone  plants,  owned  and  operated  by  private 
corporations  and  individuals  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  methyl  alcohol  and  acetate  of  lime, 
acetone,  acetic  acid  and  other  by-products 
resulting  from  the  destructive  distillation  of 
hard  wood. 

In  the  destructive  distillation  process  the 
cord  wood,  cut  into  four-feet  pieces,  is  ar- 
ranged in  neat  piles  in  storage  yards  and 
allowed  to  dry  for  from  four  months  to  a  year, 
according  to  climatic  conditions.  The  wood  is 
then  loaded  on  charcoal  bu^es  having  a 
capacity  of  two  and  one-half  cords,  and  these 
buggies  are  brought  into  the  retorts  by  a  loco- 
motive,  each  retort  having  a  daily  capacity  of 
four  buggies  or  ten  cords. 

The  retorts  are  fired  from  the  ends  at  a 
temperature  of  about  600  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
The  vapor  coming  ofT  passes  through  a  vertical 
tubular  condenser  and  is  condensed  into  liquor 
known  as  pyroligneous  acid,  which  flows  into 
wooden  collecting  tatiks,  and  from  this  liquid 
the  different  products  are  separated  by  various 
trad£  processes.  This,  briefly,  constitutes  the 
workings  of  what  is  known  as  the  "standard 
alcohol  plant,"  and  is  the  method  that  has  been 
used  for  several  years  in  the  manufacture  of 
methyl  alcohol  and  acetate  of  lime. 

My  information  is  that  great  quantities  of 
the  alcohol  and  acetate  produced  in  this  coun- 
try prior  to  the  beginning  of  hostilities  were 
purchased  by  Germany  and  no  doubt  stored  in 
warehouses  for  the  inevitable  struggle  which 
was  to  come.  The  two  products  are  essential 
basic  ingredients  in  the  production  of  a 
varnish-like  substance  called  "dope"  which  is 
applied  to  airplane  fabrics. 

This  country  abounded  in  millions  of  acres 
of  hardwood  from  which  could  be  maniifac- 
tured  the  chemicals  so  urgently  needed  by  the 
air  service,  so  the  government  decided  to  erect 
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a  string  of  plants  from  New  York  to  Missouri, 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Missouri. 

The  next  thing  necessary  was  to  find  men 
of  experience  possessing  certain  qualifications, 
training  and  knowledge  pertaining  to  this 
especial  kind  of  work.  The  country  was  liter- 
ally honeycombed  for  them.  A  board  of  army 
ofKcers  from  Washington  made  a  tour  of  the 
training  camps  in  America  and  examined  a 
large  number  of  candidates,  but  only  selected 
a  few.    I  was  one  of  the  number  chosen. 

In  December  our  branch  of  the  service  was 
asked  to  furnish  a  commissioned  officer  to  go 
to  Collingwood,  Tennessee,  where  the  largest 
wood  distillation  plant  in  the  world  was  to  be 
built,  and  the  first  one  of  the  string  on  which 
work  by  the  government  was  to  begin.  I  was 
selected  for  the  task,  partly,  so  I  was  given  to 
understand,  because  I  was  the  only  Southern 
man  available  and  understood  a  certain  dialect 
peculiar  to  that  section  of  the  coimtry. 

The  building  of  this  plant  was  the  biggest 
thing  I  had  ever  imdertaken  and  I  fully 
realized  the  responsibility.  My  construction 
experience  was  somewhat  limited,  but  I  under- 
stood the  basic  principles  of  prices  as  every 
dniggist  does.  Men  of  our  profession  are 
sticklers  for  prices  and  they  are  also  strong 
on  quality  and  quantity  lots,  ^o  from  the  very 
beginning  my  professional  training  was  a  most 
valuable  asset 

On  purchases  the  government  requires  at 
least  three  bids  from  different  firms,  just  like 
the  plan  of  the  druggist  who  utilizes  price  lists. 
My  previous  experience  in  investigating  mar- 
kets enabled  me  to  save  the  government 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Early  in  February  lumber  and  building  ma- 
terials began  to  arrive,  and  Ijy  this  time  the 
soldiers  ordered  to  Tennessee  for  duty  began 
to  report.  The  cars  were  unsealed  and  the 
unloading  by  the  laborers  began.  The  soldiers 
were  given  the  invoices,  and  as  each  article 
came  from  the  car  it  was  checked  off,  Every- 
thing was  done  systematically  from  the  time 
the  purchase  order  was  placed  until  the  ma- 
terials and  equipment  were  checked  into  the 
buildings. 

We  employed  several  hundred  men  on  this 
job,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  approve  the  wage 
rates.  The  men  had  to  be  imported;  they 
seemed  to  come  from  all  comers  of  the  earth 


and  to  be  of  all  kinds  and  classes.  They  were 
brought  in  on  special  trains  as  well  as  on  locals, 
and  sometimes  they  went  out  about  as  fast  as 
they  came.  The  labor  question  was  indeed  a 
problem.  The  quality  at  times  was  very  un- 
satisfactory, the  quantity  at  a  low.  ebb,  and  the 
prices  the  highest  ever  paid  in  America. 

We  had  a  little  trouble  with  agitators, 
I.  W.  W.'s,  draft  evaders,  and  others  of  like 
ilk,  but  they  were  handled  with  a  firm  hand  and 
ordered  out  of  town  under  penalty  of  being 
arrested  under  the  Sabotage  act. 

It  was  necessary  at  all  times  to  handle  the 
men  with  tact  and  diplomacy,  and  it  was  my 
rule  to  hear  complaints  in  person  from  the 
humblest  laborer  in  the  trenches  to  the  field 
foreman.  There  was  never  a  strike  on  the  job, 
and  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  loyal 
true-blue  laborers,  both  skilled  and  unskilled, 
who  remained  on  the  job  throughout  the  many 
months  we  were  there. 

When  we  first  went  to  Collingwood  it  was 
a  mere  village  of  one  long,  broad  street  with 
a  few  frame  buildings  on  either  side.  There 
were  no  accommodations  for  the  hundreds  of 
men  soon  to  pour  into  the  village,  and  naturally 
no  amusements  or  entertainments,  which  was 
one  reason  why  the  men  streamed  out  about  as 
fast  as  they  poured  in. 

Our  first  construction  work  was,  of  neces- 
sity, the  building  of  barracks  and  mess  halls; 
then  I  inherited  another  task,  and  that  was 
looking  after  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
camp.  This  meant  a  daily  inspection  of  the 
sleeping  quarters,  the  mess  halls,  which  were 
screened,  and  the  latrines  and  premises  in  gen- 
eral. A  druggist  is  naturally  familiar  with 
work  of  this  nature,  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  the  men  were  never  troubled  by  vermin 
nor  did  we  ever  have  an  epidemic  of  infectious 
disease. 

After  the  men  were  comfortably  quartered 
the  construction  work  began  in  earnest,  and 
as  "Speed  up"  was  the  order,  the  work  was 
pushed  at  a  killing  pace.  Day  after  day^  Sun- 
days included,  and  often  night  after  night  until 
eleven  o'clock,  we  were  on  the  job  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  But 
long  hours  were  nothing  new  or  out  of  the 
ordinary  for  a  druggist! 

At  Kingsport,  Tennessee,  there  is  another 
plant  being  erected  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing alcohol  products  by  utilizing  a  new 
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method,  heretofore  never  employed,  for  the 
distilling  of  both  green  and  seasoned  hard- 
woods. This  is  the  only  plant  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  and  if  the  claims  made  by  the  own- 
ers of  the  patent  rights  on  the  machinery  and 
equipment  are  realized  it  will  revolutionize  the 
wood  by-products  industry. 

This  plant  was  not  quite  completed  when 
the  armistice  was  signed,  but  the  one  unit  that 
has  been  tried  out  functioned  properly  and 
products  of  distillation  were  obtained.  An 
official  test  is  now  about  to  begin  to  ascertain 
the  cost  of  production  by  this  process  as  com- 


pared with  that  of  standard  plants,  and  I  hap- 
pen to  be  the  government  representative  and 
officer  in  charge  on  duty.  I  feel  that  I  am 
fortunate,  indeed,  to  be  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  something  that  may  have  such  an 
important  part  in  the  future  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's large  chemical  industries. 

[Since  writing  the  foregoing  Lieutenant 
Grady  has  received  a  promotion  in  responsi- 
bility and  now  functions  as  district  property 
officer,  with  headquarters  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 
He  still  retains  charge  of  the  Kingsport  plant, 
however. — ^The  Editors.] 


Seeing  Things 


Observations  of  a  man  who  visits  drug  stores  occasionally  and  who  comes  away 

with  more  than  he  buys 


A  short  time  ago  we  had  a  big  parade  in  our 
town.  All  the  Smiths  and  Joneses  and  John- 
sons must  have  been  out,  as  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous throng  lined  up  on  each  side  of  the 
main  thoroughfare.  Telephone  poles,  win- 
dows, roofs,  sign-boards  and  other  points  of 
vantage  along  the  street  served  as  roosts  for 
hours  before  the  parade  actually  got  under 
way. 

This  situation  presented  just  the  right  kind 
of  an  opportunity  for  a  druggist  friend  of 
mine.  He  took  his  trusty  camera  and  went 
up  and  down  the  waiting  line  taking  group 
pictures  here  and  there;  ten  or  a  dozen  views 
altogether,  probably. 

Furthermore,  he  hired  a  couple  of  boys  to 
carry  a  sign  reading,  "Pictures  taken  to-day 
will  be  on  exhibition  after  the  parade  at  the 
Metropolitan  Drug  Store."  (That  isn't  the 
name  of  the  store.  My  friend  is  a  modest  chap 
and  objects  to  too  much  calcium.) 

Well,  when  the  parade  began  he  was  busy 
one  place  or  another  getting  views  of  the  most 
important  features,  and  long  before  it  was 
over  he  rushed  back  to  his  store  and  started 
developing  and  printing  the  pictures. 

He  could  hardly  take  care  of  the  rush  that 
came  on  when  the  long  parade  had  finally 
passed.  Another  big  crowd  shoved  and  pushed 
outside  his  windows,  trying  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  newly-made  prints  which  he  had  hung  on 
a  wire  stretched  from  side  to  side.  As  each 
one  picked  out  his  own  particular  likeness  in 


one  of  the  groups,  he  at  least  felt  the  urge  to 
join  the  crowd  in  the  store  and  clamor  for  a 
picture. 

"It  took  some  hustling  to  do  the  trick,"  the 
druggist  confessed  to  me  afterward.  "But,  oh 
boy,  how  the  orders  did  pour  in !" 

This  man  saw  an  opportunity,  grasped  it, 
and  won  a  small  bundle  of  money.  Not  an 
ox-choking  bundle,  but  money  just  the  same. 
And  money  he  wouldn't  have  had  if  he  hadn't 
gone  after  it. 


"Hello,  there!"  I  called  to  the  clerk,  as  I 
rubber-heeled  into  the  store  without  his  hear- 
ing me.  He  was  perched  on  a  high  ladder  near 
the  prescription  case  and  was  fingering  the 
stock  on  a  top  shelf,  calling  back  something 
to  somebody  behind  the  case. 

He  looked  around  and  returned  the  greet- 
ing, as  did  the  proprietor,  who  was  the  one 
back  of  the  partition. 

"Taking  stock,"  answered  the  boss  in  reply 
to  my  statement  that  they  appeared  to  be  busy. 
"It's  a  mean  job,  but  not  so  bad  when  you  go 
about  it  right." 

"I  suppose  you  find  the  lull  after  the  holi- 
days a  good  time  to  take  it,"  I  ventured. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "it  gives  us  a  chance  to 
straighten  up  our  stock  and  find  out  just  where 
we  stand." 

"Do  you  go  over  your  stock  every  year?" 
I  asked. 
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You  bet  I  do,"  he  came  back  quickly. 
Wouldn't  know  whether  I  was  making  or 
losing  money  if  I  didn't." 

I  was  getting  interested  by  this  time,  and 
the  druggist  seemed  to  appreciate  a  little  rest 
from  his  labors,  so  I  queried  him  further. 

"How  do  you  figure  the  value  of  your  stock 
— from  the  cost  or  the  selling  price?'" 

"From  the  cost  always,"  he  answered.  "My 
jobber  helps  me  out  on  pricing,  when  I  get 
through." 

"When  do  you  expect  to  finish?" 

"Oh,  to-morrow  or  next  day,  if  we  have 
good  luck.  You  see  this  part  of  the  work 
doesn't  take  long.  We  write  up  all  the  items 
in  advance  whenever  we  have  spare  time  and 
put  the  sheets  in  the  ^drawers  or  behind  the 
bottles  on  the  shelves.  When  we  are  ready  for 
the  actual  inventory  I  take  the  sheets  and  Fred 
(referring  to  the  clerk)  goes  over  the  shelves 
quickly  and  calls  back  the  amounts  and  the 
cost  price,  the  latter  being  initialed  on  the 
package.  As  we  have  the  titles  all  entered  up 
in  the  order  in  which  they  come,  you  see,  all 
I  have  to  do  is  mark  down  the  figures.  That's 
easy  and  we  can  travel  along  fast." 

"Good  system,"  I  said.  "I'll  take  a  package 
of  Epsom  salt  and  then  you  can  get  back  to 
work." 

"Good  system,"  I  repeated,  but  this  time  to 
myself  as  I  walked  out  the  door  and  glanced 
at  the  package  in  my  hand,  neatly  wrapped 
and  bearing  a  small  strip  label. 

Yes,  good  system,  good  druggist,  and  good 
practical  business  sense — all  milestones  on  the 
road  to  success. 


She  bustled  up  to  the  clerk  and  asked  to  see 
the  face  powder  he  had  mentioned  to  her  a  day 
or  two  before. 

The  clerk  said,  "Certainly;"  and  he  led  the 
way  to  the  toilet  counter. 

He  took  out  a  package  of  the  powder  in 
question  and  laid  it  on  the  case  with  the  re- 
mark that  they  were  selling  a  great  deal  of  that 
particular  kiiKl. 

The  dainty  little  one  looked  it  over  carefully, 
sniffed  at  it  a  few  times  and  said : 

"All  right,    riltakeit." 

After  he  hads^bowed  her  out,  the  clerk  turned 
to  me  and  said:  "I  sold  that  lady  last  week 
and  she  bought  to-day.  Last  Saturday  she  was 
in  here  purchasing  several  articles,  and  know- 


ing that  she  would  be  interested  in  a  new  ship- 
ment of  high-jgrade  face  powder  just  received, 
I  showed  her  a  package,  told  her  of  its 
superior  qualities,  and  asked  her  to  bear  it  in 
mind  when  she  wanted  anything  of  the  kind. 
This  sale  was  the  result." 

"Not  a  bad  plan,"  I  commented.  "If  she 
is  satisfied  she'll  come  back  for  more  when 
that  is  gone.  I  suppose  that's  your  theory." 
It  was  up  to  me  to  say  something. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  said  carelessly.  "But  the  real 
point  is  that  we  shouldn't  be  too  impatient.  It 
seems  to  be  the  plan  of  the  universe  that  before 
we  can  reap  we  must  first  do  a  little  sowing." 


The  man's  face  bore  a  disgusted  look. 

"Every  cigar  I  get  in  this  place  is  dried  up," 
he  muttered  to  his  friend,  as  he  crunched  a  big 
piece  off  the  end  and  turned  to  the  lighter.  "I 
don't  believe  they  use  any  care'  in  keeping 
them." 

"I  always  buy  my  smokes  at  the  drug  store 
two  blocks  down  the  street,"  the  friend  re- 
marked. "They  have  some  special  arrange- 
ment there  for  keeping  'em  as  fresh  as  when 
newly  made." 

The  first  gentleman  buttoned  up  his  coat  and 
chewed  his  cigar  until  it  settled  into  place.  It 
was  plain  that  he  was  not  enjoying  his  smoke. 

"Me  for  your  place  after  this,"  he  grunted. 
And  they  went  out. 


Visiting  a  strange  city,  I  stepped  into  a  drug 
store  to  make  several  purchases,  among  them 
some  souvenir  post-cards. 

After  selecting  four  cards  I  approached  the 
clerk  who  was  standing  by  the  counter  gazing 
sourly  out  of  the  door.  He  looked  like  a  dys- 
peptic— and  acted  like  one.  I  asked  for 
stamps. 

"The  only  stamps  we  have  are  in  that  ma- 
chine," he  snapped  curtly  and  turned  his  back. 

I  played  the  machine  and  secured  my  plas- 
ters. I  had  intended  to  buy  several  other 
things,  but  felt  the  atmosphere  was  too  cold 
and  oppressive,  so  I  quickly  hurried  out  to 
hunt  up  another  drug  store  in  the  next  block, 
where  I  was  treated  courteously  and  my 
further  wants  supplied. 

Stamps  without  smiles — it's  a  mistake.  Bet- 
ter not  handle  them  at  all. 


Informal  Talks  on  Bacteriology 

With  this  installment,  in  which  is  taken  up  a  number  of  quite  dissimilar  aspects 
of  biological  therapy,  we  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  series  of  talks  on  bacte- 
riology and  bacteriological  products.     Beginning  in  the  February  issue 
and  continuing  for  two  or  three  months  we  shall  publish  a  series  of 
instructive  ** talks''  on  glandular  and  associated  products 

Thirteenth   Installment 


In  the  first  part  of  this  installment  we  are 
going  to  take  up  for  very  brief  consideration 
a  number  of  quite  dissimilar  aspects  of  bio- 
logical therapy — going  to  do  this  for  the 
reason  that  the  subjects,  though  important, 
don't  seem  to  fit  in  anywhere  in  particular. 
The  headings  will  indicate  what  these  are. 

POLLEN  EXTRACTS. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  hay- 
fever,  both  of  the  spring  and  the  autumnal 
types,  is  due  to  certain  toxic  plant  pollens. 
Individuals  who  suffer  from  hay-fever  have 
in  some  way  or  other  been  "sensitized"  (ren- 
dered hypersusceptible)  to  a  certain  kind  or 
kinds  of  plant  pollen. 

The  common  spring  type  is  due  to  the 
pollens  of  grasses,  of  which  there  are  said  to 
be  nearly  5000  species  capable  of  producing 
the  disease.  Fortunately  for  the  therapeutic 
aspects  of  the  question,  however,  the  pollen 
protein  in  these  various  grasses  seems  to  be 
practically  identical,  so  that  the  use  of  one 
type  of  pollen  is  all  that  is  required  for 
immunizing  purposes  for  all  cases  of  this  type. 

The  ordinary  fall  "brand"  is  due  to  the 
various  members  of  the  ragweed  family;  and 
here  again  the  pollen  protein  in  the  different 
members  of  the  group  seems  to  be  the  same, 
thus  simplifying  the  immunizing  treatment. 

Recent  investigations  indicate  that  in  addi- 
tion to  these  two  well-known  types  there  are 
two  other  distinct  kinds  occurring  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country,  one  resulting  from  the 
wormwood  family  and  another  from  a  group 
of  plants  known  as  the  ChenopodiacecB,  Again 
there  are  isolated  cases  due  to  plants  not  com- 
ing in  any  of  these  groups. 

Nevertheless  probably  85  per  cent  of  all 
cases  of  hay- fever  conform  to  either  the 
ragweed  or  timothy  types ;  and  thus  it  follows 
that  standardized  extracts  of  ragweed  and  of 
timothy  pollens  have  been  used  with  consid- 


erable success,  both  for  prophylactic  immuni- 
zation against  hay- fever  and  for  the  treatment 
of  the  disease  after  it  has  developed. 

Pollen  treatment  or  immunization  is  carried 
out  by  making  a  series  of  subcutaneous  injec- 
tions with  increasing  doses  of  the  indicated 
extract.  The  first  doses  are  veiy  small,  while 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  treatment  they  are 
relatively  large.  The  number  of  injections  in 
most  cases  consists  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  by  instituting 
immunization  a  month  or  six  weeks  before 
the  hay-fever  season;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
fairly  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  from 
treatment  started  after  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease have  developed. 

THE  WASSERMANN  TEST. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention 
the  use  of  certain  biological  products  for  diag- 
nostic purposes,  particularly  the  Schick  test, 
utilized  in  determining  the  susceptibility  to 
diphtheria,  and  the  various  tuberculin  tests,, 
utilized  in  the  diagnosis  of  tubercular  infec- 
tions. There  are  a  number  of  other  important 
applications  of  biological  preparations  to  diag- 
nostic work,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  is  the  Wassermann  test,  used  not  only 
for  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  but  also  to 
determine  when  the  disease  is  "cured." 

The  Wassermann  test  is  based  on  the 
so-called  "complement  fixation"  reaction,  a 
biological  phenomenon  the  mechanism  of 
which  is  so  complicated  that  we  shall  not 
undertake  to  discuss  it.  We  may  say,  how- 
ever, that  two  of  the  essential  reagents  in  the 
Wassermann  test  are  substances  designated 
"antigen"  and  "amboceptor,"  and  that  there 
are  different  types  of  these  materials.  For 
instance  there  are  two  well-known  antigens 
used  in  Wassermann  work  called  Acetone 
Insoluble  Beef-heart  Antigen,  and  Cholester- 
inized  Human-heart  Antigen;  also,  the  terms 
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Anti-sheep  Amboceptor  and  Anti-human 
Amboceptor  should  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
particular  antigen  and  amboceptor  employed 
-depends  upon  the  method  which  the  laboratory 
worker  selects,  as  quite  a  number  of  different 
ways  of  carrying  out  this*  test  have  been 
developed,  varying  in  technical  details  but 
depending  upon  the  same  general  principles. 

"Complement  fixation"  technique  is  also 
used  in  the  diagnosis  of  other  diseases,  espe- 
cially gonorrheal  infections  and  tuberculosis. 

THE  LUETIN  TEST. 

A  test  which  has  been  widely  employed 
-during  the  last  few  years  for  the  diagnosis  of 
certain  t3rpes  of  syphilis  is  the  so-called  luetin 
reaction  devised  by  a  Japanese  scientist,  Dr. 
Noguchi,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute.  The 
luetin  test  consists  of  the  injection  into  the 
skin  of  a  small  amount  of  a  suspension  of  the 
disintegrated  organisms  of  S3rphilis  {Trepo- 
nema pallidum),  commonly  designated  spiro- 
-chetae.    This  material  is  termed  luetin. 

In  making  luetin,  cultures  of  the  spirochete 
are  grown  for  varying  periods  of  time  on 
artificial  media  and  an  emulsion  of  the 
growth  is  made  in  a  special  grinding  apparatus 
similar  to  that  used  for  smallpox  vaccine. 
The  spirochetae  are  killed  by  heating  to  proper 
temperature,  and  a  small  amount  of  preserva- 
tive is  added.  In  applying  the  luetin  test  a 
very  small  amotmt  of  the  emulsion  is  injected 
between  the  epidermis  and  the  deeper  layers 
of  the  skin,  and  if  the  case  is  one  of  syphilis 
an  inflammatory  reaction  occurs  at  the  point 
of  inoculation.  The  luetin  test  is  of  particular 
value  in  detecting  late  syphilitic  conditions, 
such  as  those  involving  the  blood-vessels  and 
nerve  tissues. 

THE  AGGLUTINATION  REACTION. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  installments 
dealing  with  immunity  some  mention  was 
made  of  the  agglutination  reaction,  a  phenom- 
enon due  to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of 
"agglutinins,"  substances  which  specifically 
act  upon  the  respective  bacteria  to  cause  them 
to  lose  their  motility  (if  they  are  motile  organ- 
isms) and  to  clump. 

This  reaction  has  been  widely  utilized  in  the 
diagnosis  of  typhoid.  The  patient  suffering 
from  typhoid  fever,  or  an  individual  who  has 
been  injected  with  living  or  killed  typhoid 
bacteria,    develops    in   his   blood   agglutinins 


specific  for  this  organism,  B.  typhosus.  If  a 
drop  of  this  serum  be  added  to  a  ''hanging 
drop"  of  living  cultures,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  bacteria  lose  their  motility  and  soon 
gather  in  clumps.  Likewise  if  the  serum  be 
added  to  a  suspension  of  killed  organisms  it 
will  precipitate  the  suspension  in  floccules 
large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

The  most  practical  application  of  the 
agglutination  reaction  lies  in  its  use  for  the 
diagnosis  of  typhoid  by  the  so-called  "macro- 
scopic," or  ocular,  test,  the  serum  being  added 
in  varying  dilutions  to  small  tubes  containing 
the  suspension  of  dead  tjrphoid  bacteria.  The 
same  test  may  be  applied  to  the  diagnosis  of 
paratyphoid  and  to  the  differential  diagnosis 
between  paratyphoid  and  typhoid. 

LACTIC  ACID  PRODUCTS. 

The  lactic  acid  bacteria  are  a  group  of 
organisms  which  have  the  faculty  of  convert- 
ing certain  carbohydrates,  especially  milk- 
sugar,  into  lactic  acid.  This  biologic  reaction 
is  related  to  a  great  many  industries  and  is 
also  important  in  connection  with  certain  dis- 
ease conditions. 

The  best  known  application  of  lactic  acid 
preparations  as  a  medicinal  agency  is  the  use 
of  cultures  of  Bacillus  Bulgaricus  in  the  treat- 
ment of  various  intestinal  disturbances.  It  is 
customary  to  give  the  cultures  by  mouth,  either 
in  the  liquid  form  or  incorporated  in  tablets, 
three  or  four  times  daily  for  several  days. 

That  a  good  quality  pf  sour  milk  .(butter- 
milk, matzoon,  kefir,  etc. )  is  of  great  nutritive 
value  and  very  easy  to  digest  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  the  medical  profession.  Nearly 
every  large  hospital  has  some  special  method 
of  its  own  for  the  preparation  of  such  acid 
milk,  which  is  commonly  used  by  convalescents 
and  invalids.  A  number  of  physicians  have 
reported  good  results  from  feeding  children  on 
buttermilk  exclusively. 

VETERINARY  SERUMS  ANb  BACTERINS. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  mention  in  pre- 
vious installments  a  number  of  biological 
products  which  are  used  in  veterinary  as  well 
as  human  medication.  This  group  includes 
Antitetanic  Serum,  Antistreptococcic  Serum, 
Bacterial  Vaccines  (Bacterins),  and  the  Phy- 
lacogens.  The  general  method  of  preparation 
of  such  products  as  well  as  that  of  their  clinical 
application  is  the  same,  regardless  of  whether 
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they  are  intended  for  human  use  or  for  ad- 
ministration to  the  lower  animals.  It  does 
not  seem  necessary,  therefore,  to  discuss  in 
detail  such  veterinary  products. 

However  there  are  a  number  of  biological 
preparations  peculiar  to  veterinary  medicine 
which  either  have  special  characteristics  or 
are  used  under  somewhat  different  conditions 
than  those  just  mentioned,  and  it  is  perhaps 
advisable  that  these  be  given  a  little  considera- 
tion. They  will  be  treated  under  heads  which 
apply  more  strictly  to  the  diseased  conditions 
in  which  they  are  employed. 

ANTHRAX. 

Anthrax,  sometimes  known  in  veterinary 
practice  as  "splenic  fever"  and  in  human  medi- 
cine as  "wool-sorter's  disease,"  affects  chiefly ' 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  The  disease  is  caused 
by  the  anthrax  bacillus  (Bacillus  anthracis), 
and  is  highly  malignant.  The  most  striking 
features  of  the  pathologic  changes  produced 
are  an  acute  swelling  of  the  spleen  and  the 
collection  in  the  tissues  and  body  cavities  of 
bloody  fluid. 

The  clinical  course  and  intensity  of  anthrax 
are  subject  to  considerable  variation,  but  it  is 
always  a  rapidly  progressing  disease;  some- 
times the  animal  dies  within  half  an  hour  of 
the  onset  of  the  illness,  and  the  majority  of 
cases  terminate  fatally  within  48  hours.  The 
causative  organisms  are  spore-bearing  and 
may  retain  their  disease-producing  power  for 
years  in.  infected  soil.  This  makes  the  control 
of  anthrax  a  serious  and  difficult  problem. 

Vaccines  and' serums  are  both  employed. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of  vaccination 
has  been  by  the  use  of  a  vaccine  representing 
the  "spores"  and  prepared  in  the  form  of  little 
pellets.  These  pellets  are  injected  beneath  the 
skin  by  means  of  a  metal  injecting  apparatus 
which  has  been  devised  for  this  purpose. 

The  duration  of  immimity  has  not  been 
definitely  determined,  but  it  is  believed  to  vary 
somewhere  within  six  months  or  a  year.  It 
is  certainly  a  wise  precaution  for  the  stockman 
to  vaccinate  every  twelve  months  in  communi- 
ties where  anthrax  exists  or  is  suspected. 

Antianthrax  Serum,  prepared  by  injecting 
horses  with  increasing  doses  of  anthrax  cul- 
tures, bleeding  and  collecting  the  serum  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  preparing  antitoxin 
horses,  has  been  used  for  both  prophylactic 
and  therapeutic  immunization.     The  serum  is 


indicated  as  a  prophylactic  in  animals  which 
are  suspected  to  be  in  the  incubation  period  of 
the  disease,  since  the  administration  of  a  vac- 
cine at  this  time  is  not  only  valueless  but  ac- 
tually harmful.  Serum  immunization  consti- 
tutes a  means  of  rapidly  raising  the  resisting 
power  of  the  animal  for  a  short  time. 

The  early  use  of  Antianthrax  Serum  as  a 
therapeutic  measure  has  been  attended  with 
favorable  results,  both  in  animals  and  in  hu- 
man subjects,  much  depending,  however,  upon 
the  malignancy  of  the  disease  and  the  interval 
which  has  elapsed  before  sertmi  treatment  is 
instituted.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  cases  which  would 
otherwise  terminate  fatally  may  be  saved  by 
the   early   and   energetic   application   of    the 


serum. 


BLACKLEG. 


Blackleg,  or  "symptomatic  anthrax,"  is  a 
disease  occurring  chiefly  among  cattle  and  to 
which,  unlike  anthrax,  human  beings  are  en- 
tirely immune.  It,  also,  is  due  to  a  spore- 
bearing  bacillus  which  is  very  resistant  to 
ordinary  influences,  so  much  so  that  it  may  lie 
dormant  in  the  soil  for  years  and  still  retain 
its  disease-producing  power.  Blackleg  is  a 
very  common  infection  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States  and  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  factors  with  which  we  have  to 
contend  in  conserving  the  beef  supply  of  this 
country. 

The  most  satisfactory  measure  for  its  con- 
trol is  vaccination.  A  number  of  different 
kinds  of  vaccine  have  been  developed,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  a  dry  preparation  of  the 
spores  in  "pellet"  form  (blacklegoids).  These 
pellets  are  injected  under  the  skin  in  the  same 
way  as  has  been  described  under  anthrax.  The 
protection  probably  does  not  last  for  longer 
than  six  months  in  the  average  case ;  and  since 
most  cases  of  blackleg  occur  during  the  first 
two  years  of  an  animal's  life,  early  vaccina- 
tion, repeated  at  six  months'  intervals,  con- 
stitutes the  best  known  means  of  holding  the 
menace  in  check. 

Another  type  of  blackleg  vaccine  is  the 
"germ-free"  (natural  aggressin).  This  is  pre- 
pared from  the  tissue  juices  of  calves  which 
have  succumbed  to  infection  with  pure  black- 
leg virus.  By  certain  processes  all  of  the  organ- 
isms and  the  spores  are  removed  and  a  filtrate 
is  obtained  which  represents  the  immunizing 
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portion  6f  the  virus  in  a  sterile  condition. 
While  this  "germ-free"  vaccine  has  not  had 
the  extensive  practical  trial  that  blacklegoids 
have  had,  it  appears  to  be  an  effective  method 
of  immunization. 

Blackleg  Filtrate  is  a  vaccine  prepared  in 
much  the  same  way  as  Aggressin,  but  is  made 
from  cultures  instead  of  tissue  juices.  It  is 
of  recent  development,  but  promises  to  be  of 
value. 

Antiblackleg  Serum  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  vaccine  for  prophylactic  immuniza- 
tion where  exposure  is  suspected,  and  used 
also  in  treatment.  The  same  conditions  which 
apply  to  anthrax  are  found  in  the  case  of 
blackleg — ^in  many  instances  the  disease  is  so 
malignant  that  the  administration  of  a  sertun 
as  a  treatment  of  the  disease  after  it  had  de- 
veloped would  be  of  no  avail  If  employed  it 
must  be  used  early  and  freely,  and,  properly 
applied,  it  may  be  expected  to  save  a  certain 
percentage  of  cases. 

EQUINE  INFLUENZA. 

Equine  influenza,  or  "shipping-fever,"  is 
quite  a  common  disease  of  horses  and  mules 
and  is  often  spread  in  the  transportation  of 
such  animals  tiirough  infected  cars  or  quar- 
ters. It  is  believed  to  be  due  to  an  organism 
of  the  streptococcic  type  (Streptococcus  equi). 

Bacterial  vaccines  (bacterins)  have  been 
used  extensively  as  prophylactic  agents,  and 
undoubtedly  are  of  considerable  value  for  this 
purpose.  For  the  rapid  protection  of  animals 
to  prevent  infection  during  shipping,  and  also 
as  a  curative  agent,  the  most  satisfactory 
method  available  is  "passive"  immimization 
with  Anti-influenza  Serum,  sometimes  known 
as  Influenza  Antitoxin. 

Anti-influenza  Serum  is  used  in  doses  of 
from  10  to  20  mils  for  preventive  immuniza- 
tion, this  amount  having  been  found  sufficient 
to  protect  the  animals  temporarily  against  in- 
fection. The  exact  duration  of  this  immunity 
has  not  been  determined,  but  it  probably  does 
not  last  for  more  than  a  couple  of  weeks.  For 
more  permanent  protection  the  use  of  the 
serum  should  be  supplemented  by  vaccination. 
In  applying  Anti-influenza  Serum  for  thera- 
peutic effect  the  doses  given  usually  range 
from  10  to  30  mils,  and  records  of  over  20,000 
cases  show  that  the  mortality,  which  is  ordi- 
narily about  12%,  may  be  reduced  to  less  than 
2%  by  serum  treatment. 


HEMORRHAGIC    SEPTICEMIA. 

Hemorrhagic  septicemia  is  an  acute  infec- 
tious disease  which  affects  several  species  of 
animals,  notably  cattle  and  swine.  The  dis- 
ease is  believed  to  result  from  an  organism 
known  as  the  hemorrhagic  septicemia  bacillus. 
The  technical  designation  of  the  strain  asso- 
ciated with  septicemia  in  cattle  is  the  Bacillus 
boviseptkus,  whereas  in  swine  it  is  Bacillus 
suisepticus. 

Hemorrhagic  septicemia  is  a  febrile  disease 
characterized  by  a  great  variety  of  symptoms 
— sometimes  by  acute  inflammation  of  the  gas- 
trointestinal tract,  sometimes  by  inflammatory 
edema  of  the  skin  and  connective  tissues, 
sometimes  by  violent  nervous  symptoms;  and 
it  is  often  associated,  moreover,  with  a 
necrotic  type  of  pneumonia.  The  mortality  is 
always  high,  ranging  from  80  to  95  per  cent. 

It  has  been  determined  by  extensive  experi- 
mentation that  considerable  protective  immu- 
nity can  be  conferred  by  vaccination.  The 
immunizing  treatment  as  usually  carried  out 
consists  of  two  injections,  the  first  represent- 
ing a  suspension  of  killed  microorganisms, 
and  the  second  (at  an  interval  of  ten  days)  a 
suspension  of  organisms  the  virulence  of 
which  has  been  reduced.  Treatment  with  the 
serum  of  horses  immunized  with  the  bacillus 
has  also  been  used  to  some  extent,  although 
the  value  of  this  has  been  less  definitely  estab- 
lished than  is  the  case  with  the  vaccine. 

WHITE    SCOURS. 

White  scours  is  a  diarrheal  disease  of  new- 
bom  calves,  usually  resulting  from  infection 
with  Bacillus  coli  communis  (Colon  bacillus). 

While  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  a 
method  of  vaccine  immunization,  such  en- 
deavors have  not  been  attended  with  any  great 
degree  of  success.  Serum  treatment,  however, 
has  proved  quite  efficient,  both  for  prophylac- 
tic and  therapeutic  purpose.  Anti-White  Scour 
Serum  is  developed  by  injecting  horses  with 
suspensions  of  the  polyvalent  cultures  of  the 
colon  bacillus  isolated  from  white  scours  cases. 
As  a  prophylactic,  it  is  injected  in  10-  to  30- 
mil  doses  shortly  after  birth,  this  being  the 
time  that  the  animals  are  usually  infected. 
In  calves  already  suffering  from  the  disease  it 
is  customary  to  give  Anti-White  Scour  Serum 
in  doses  as  high  as  50  mils,  repeating  in  six 
to  twelve  hours  until  under  control. 


The  Advantage  of  Using  a  Card  Index 

System  in  the  Drug  Store 

By  Ernest  C.  Cripps 

London,  England 


The  war  has  taught  us  many  things  and  has 
revealed  many  ways  and  means  for  conducting 
our  business  along  more  methodical  and 
efficient  lines. 

During  two  and  a  half  years  I  was  in  charge 
of  the  wages  and  personal  records  of  some 
4000  women  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
anti-gas  appliances.  The  experience  taught  me 
a  number  of  ways  in  which  the  average  drug- 
gist may  develop  his  business  by  employing 
modifications  of  the  systems  used  during  those 
strenuous  months. 

I  ani  sure  that  the  intelligent  use  of  a  series 
of  card  indexes  will  go  a  long  way  not  only  to 
solve  many  problems  inside  the  business,  but 
also  help  to  bring  more  new  business  to  the 
store. 

A  card  index  need  not  be  expensive.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  a  number  of  plain  or  ruled 
cards  which  may  be  packed  into  a  suitable  case 
or  drawer.  The  index  may  be  divided  alpha- 
betically (the  usual  way),  numerically,  or 
geographically,  or  combinations  of  all  three 
may  be  used.  The  cards  may  be  of  different 
colors,  and  various  attachments  may  be  used 
in  the  nature  of  "signals." 

A   SIMPLE    FORM    RECOMMENDED. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  varieties  of  card 
indexes,  but  a  simple  form  is  recommended  for 
use  in  the  systems  described  in  this  article. 

It  is  essential  that  in  every  progressive 
business  there  should  be  an  index  containing 
the  record  of  every  regular  customer,  so  far 
as  possible.  This  should  consist  of  cards  upon 
which  is  written  such  information  as  name 
and  address,  sales  ledger  folio  (if  credit  is 
given),  financial  standing,  record  of  monthly 
purchases,  and  any  other  information  pertain- 
ing to  the  customer.     . 

For  instance,  we  all  know  the  customer  who 
drops  in  and  requires  special  attention  for  one 
thing  or  another,  or  who  has  a  line  of  goods 
kept  particularly  for  him.  The  index  is  an 
ideal  memory  help  in  such  cases  and  its  value 
in  the  event  of  a  business  changing  hands  or 


in  the  sudden  illness  of  the  proprietor  is  very 
evident. 

ALPHABETICAL  DIVISION. 

An  alphabetical  division  is  probably  the  best 
for  this  index,  although  it  may  be  advisable 
first  to  divide  it  geographically  into  streets  or 
districts  and  then  arrange  it  alphabetically. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  latter  method,  how- 
ever, is  that  if  a  customer's  address  is  not 
known  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  through  each 
street  or  district  in  order  to  find  it. 

This  customer's  index  also  makes  an  excel- 
lent follow-up  system  if  the  following  method 
is  adopted. 

It  is  assumed  that  all  letters  sent  out  for  the 
purpose  of  pulling  business  are  standardized 
and  numbered  from  one  upwards.  Probably 
the  best  method  is  to  get  such  letters  printed  on 
a  duplicating  machine.  If  the  pharmacist 
possesses  a  typewriter  so  much  the  better,  as 
by  means  of  it  and  the  use  of  a  ribbon  which 
exactly  matches  the  color  of  the  duplicating 
ink,  it  is  possible  to  type  the  customer's  name 
and  address  so  that  he  gets  the  impression  that 
the  letter  has  been  specially  prepared  for  him. 

The  back  of  the  record  card  is  ruled  in 
columns,  in  one  of  which  is  placed  the  date  the 
letter  is  sent  out  and  in  the  other  the  number 
of  the  letter. 

A  letter  having  been  mailed  and  proper  no- 
tation made  on  the  card,  it  is  then  necessary  to 
mark  the  card  in  some  fashion  so  that  it  can 
automatically  come  up  for  further  considera- 
tion at  a  later  date. 

"Signals,"  which  are  small  clips  of  metal 
upon  which  appear  printed  numbers,  are  used 
for  this  purpose.  If  a  letter  is  sent  out  on  the 
first  of  the  month  and  it  is  decided  to  wait  a 
week  before  following  up,  a  "signal"  with  the 
figure  8  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  card  and 
upon  that  date  the  matter  is  to  be  taken  up 
again. 

If,  in  the  meantime,  an  order  has  been  placed 
or  a  reply  received  from  the  first  letter,  a  note 
to  that  effect  is  made  in  the  column  and  the 
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signal  is  removed.  If  nothing  has  been  done 
the  next  letter  of  the  series  is  sent  out  and  the 
signal  set  for  the  sixteenth,  and  so  on. 

AS  A  FOLLOW-UP. 

The  writer  has  adopted  a  much  more  elab- 
orate system  of  a  sales  follow-up  which  he 
has  found  of  great  service  in  a  wholesale  busi- 
ness and  which  may  be  easily  modified  for  use 
in  a  retail  concern. 

For  each  customer  on  the  books,  a  folder 
made  of  stout  manilla,  size  ISxlO  inches,  is 
used.  The  name  is  printed  upon  each  by  pass- 
ing through  an  addressing  machine.  Upon  the 
top  edge  of  the  front  of  the  folder  the  num- 
bers 1  to  31  are  printed,  each  number  in  a  space 
of  about  one-half  inch.  Two  ruled  sheets 
called  respectively  "Sales  Record"  and  "Sales 
Correspondence,"  also  passed  through  the  ad- 
dressing machine,  are  enclosed  in  each  folder. 
The  foMers  are  placed  in  a  vertical  file  cabinet 
and  are  divided  alphabetically.  The  same  sys- 
tem is  adopted  as  with  the  cards,  except  that 
sales  are  listed  on  the  sales  record. 

The  "signals"  are  clipped  onto  the  proper 
follow-up  numbers  and  it  is  only  necessary  each 
morning  to  take  out  those  folders  showing  sig- 
nals for  that  day.  As  the  numbers  on  all  fold- 
ers requiring  attention  for  any  one  day  always 
show  in  the  cabinet  as  a  straight  line,  one  be- 
hind the  other,  it  is  but  the  work  of  a  moment 
to  pick  out  all  records  for  the  day  in  question. 

Most  pharmacists  keep  a  recipe  book  of  their 
ovm  special  preparations.  Here  again  the  card 
index  system  will  be  found  useful.  Write  one 
formula  on  each  card  and  index  alphabetically. 
A  rod  may  be  placed  through  the  cards  to  keep 
them  from  being  taken  out  and  lost. 

PRESCKIPTION   RECORDS. 

It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  keep  the  store's  pre- 
scription records  on  cards.  Special  precau- 
tions must  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  loss  of  a 
card  when  removed  from  the  files,  and  it  might 
be  advisable  where  several  dispensers  are  em- 
ployed to  use  "dummy"  cards  upon  which  to 
write  the  date  of  removal  and  the  name  of  the 
person  removing  the  original  card.  The 
"dummy"  is  put  in  the  place  of  the  card  re- 
moved and  is  taken  out  again  when  the  original 
card  is  returned.  If  the  dummy  is  ruled,  the 
dates  upon  which  the  original  has  been  taken 
out  can  be  inserted  and  a  record  kept  of  the 


number  of  times  the  prescription  has  been 
dispensed. 

The  indexing  can  either  be  alphabetical  or 
numerical.  The  latter  is  to  be  preferred-,  in 
which  case  it  might  be  well  to  prepare  z 
supplementary  alphabetical  index. 

The  card  system  is  ideal  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  stodt.  The  cards  should  be  arranged 
alphabetically.  Details  such  as  location,  price 
(selling  and  cost),  maximum  and  minimum 
quantities,  etc.,  should  be  entered,  and  also 
market  fluctuations. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  dissect  all  your 
price  lists  and  classify  all  goods  offered.  For 
instance,  on  a  card  devoted  to  "cotton  wool" 
enter  the  numbers  of  all  lists  which  contain 
this  article,  and  treat  other  articles  in  a  similar 
way. 

It  is  surprising  how  valuable  such  tabulated 
information  is  to  the  careful  buyer  and  how 
the  results  pay  many  times  over  for  the  trouble. 


Under  Nature's  Blanket. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  Central  American 
subscribers  we  will  explain  that  the  white  sub- 
stance in  the  foreground  is  snow — and  drifted 
higher  than  banana  trees  grow. 

The   photograph   was    taken   in    front    of 


Farrell's  Drug  Store,  at  Munising,  in  the  up- 
per peninsula  of  Michigan,  where  snow  drifts 
of  the  magnitude  shown  above  in  the  picture 
can't  stop  an  enterprising  druggist  from  do- 
ing business. 


There  Are  More  Ways  Than  One 

A  frank  confession,  some  pungent  philosophy,  and  the  outline  of  a  stock-selling 

scheme  that  brought  in  a  thousand  dollars 


By  O.  P.  McPherson,  Gloster,  Miss. 


I  am  convinced  that 
price-cutting  will  not 
bring  to  a  drug  store 
that  which  it  must  have 
itt  order  to  make  its 
success  permanent. 
Price-cutting,  in  the 
average  mind,  is  consid- 
ered some  scheme  of 
dishonesty,  and  it  fre- 
quently not  only  kills 
confidence  but  also  im- 
plants the  seed  of  dis- 
trust I  have,  there- 
fore, never  believed 
that  a  stimulation  day 
which  required  price- 
cutting  could  possibly 
prove  beneficial  in  the 
long  run. 

A  precedent  is  estab- 
lished that  is  hard  to 
overcome,  for  when 
you  sell  people  a  stand- 
ard-priced article  for 
less  than  the  well- 
known  figure  there  are  too  many  who  will 
expect  you  to  continue  the  practice  indefinitely. 

First  and  foremost  you  must  make  the  peo- 
ple believe  your  business  is  prosperous  and 
that  you  never  need  money.  Talk  business 
straight  from  the  shoulder,  and  make  them  be- 
lieve you  are  the  best  business  man  in  town, 
that  all  who  deal  with  you  are  business  people, 
and  that  all  pay  their  debts  promptly.  Tell  them 
you  have  "made  good'*  regardless  of  every  con- 
dition, and  that  in  order  to  express  your  grati- 
tude you  have  decided  to  give  a  big  day's 
entertainment,  providing  the  funds  for  it  out 
of  your  profits. 

For  instance,  about  once  every  two  or  three 
years  I  pull  off  a  "Free  Lemonade  Day."  I 
advertise  this  day  by  getting  out  circulars. 
Having  a  live,  influential  man  from  each  com- 
munity as  one  of  my  special  committee,  I 
print  his  name  along  with  mine  on  the  circular. 


Rescued  Prom  Our  Piles. 

Speaking  of  church  I  am  reminded 
that  here  is  where  I  made  another  hit 
in  advertising.  I  procured  a  squeaking 
pair  of  shoes,  and  then  I  would  ahnays 
take  my  seat  up  in  front  near  the  putpit. 
Prior  to  entering  the  church,  however, 
I  would  arrange  with  a  messenger  boy 
to  come  after  me  about  the  middle  of 
the  service,  bringing  ja  piece  of  paper 
supposed  to  be  a  prescription.  This 
would  cause  me  to  leave  the  church  and 
my  shoes  were  sure  to  attract  attention. 
Of  course  this  little  incident  didn't  occur 
at  every  service,  but  it  happened  often 
enough  to  make  people  think  that  I  was 
the  busiest  prescription  man  in  town, — 
O.  P.  McPhesson,  Bulletin  of  Phar- 
macy, October,  1910. 


(We  all  love  to  see  our 
names  in  print!) 

On  these  days  I  have 
several  tubs  of  lemon* 
ade,  a  number  of  boxes 
of  cigars,  etc.,  on  hand 
for  free  distribution, 
and  we  have  a  genuine 
good  time. 

I  usually  or  always 
take  up  the  matter  of 
cigars  with  the  whole- 
sale cigar  houses  and 
ask  that  they  be  repre- 
sented on  this  day  by 
donating  a  box  of  their 
leading  smokes.  I  have 
never  yet  failed  to  get 
quite  a  lot  of  cigars, 
sometimes  more  than 
enough  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  this  particu- 
lar feature  of  my 
"profit  sharing  (?)" 
celebration. 

I  find  that  people,  as 
a  whole,  respond  to  a  day  of  this  kind  in  a  true 
spirit  of  appreciation.  Quite  often  some  one 
appropriates  to  himself  several  cigars,  remark- 
ing, 'TU  help  myself.  Old  Mac  has  made 
hundreds  of  dollars  off  of  me." 

And,  of  course,  I  reply:  "Sure!  Help  your- 
self." But  I  don't  tell  them  where  I  got  those 
cigars.     Anyhow  it's  all  a  part  of  the  day. 

Then  there  is  the  man  who  does  not  smoke. 
I  tell  him  to  go  and  get  his  wife  and  children 
and  bring  them  to  the  ice-cream  parlor,  where 
I  serve  them  all  with  lemonade. 

Above  all  else,  I  never  try  to  sell  the  guests 
a  single  thing.  They  can,  of  course,  ask  for 
all  they  wish  to  purchase,  and  then  I  make 
it  convenient,  if  possible,  td  have  .them  wait 
on  themselves.  It's  one  day  that  I  try  to  for- 
get I  need  the  money. 

Some  ten  years  ago  I  found  myself  badly 
pressed  for  a  thousand  dollars.     I  simply  had 
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to  have  it.  My  wife  was  in  a  sanitarium,  the 
boll  weevil  had  eaten  up  the  cotton  crop,  and 
in  counting  my  blessings  one  by  one  I  didn't 
get  very  far.  To  turn  the  tridc  I  pulled  off 
a  lemonade  day. 

Beforehand  I  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
selling  to  each  of  a  hundred  men  a  ten-dollar 
interest  in  my  store.  This  was  in  March,  and 
there  would  be  little  money  in  circulation  until 
the  next  cotton  crop,  if  Uien.  But  I  took  a 
blank  receipt  book  and  had  printed  on  the  op- 
posite side  a  contract  form  for  the  farmers  to 
sign. 

The  plan  was  this:  I  was  to  sell  each  of 
them  a  ten-dollar  share  of  stock  and  carry  his 
account  until  October  1,  at  which  time  I  was 
to  allow  a  10-per-cent  discount  if  the  bill  was 
paid  on  the  day  indicated    I  had  a  doctor  in 


the  scheme  who  would  allow  these  same  people . 
20  per  cent  provided  he  had  all  of  their  prac- 
tice, but  his  account,  likewise,  had  to  be  paid 
October  1 — ^that  or  no  discount 

Well,  it  worked.  On  this  particular  lemon- 
ade day  I  sold  for  cash  just  $800  in  stock. 
I  entered  my  partners  properly  on  my  books, 
and  of  course  ultimately  it  amounted  to  their 
pa3ring  me  a  year  in  advance,  for  on  October 
1,  when  they  settled,  crops  were  short  and  they 
were  all  glad  to  have  me  just  merely  give  them 
credit  for  the  ten  they  had  paid  me  several 
months  before. 

I  am  going  to  close  this  article  by  empha- 
sizing the  importance  of  being  optimistic 
Never  let  the  world  get  you  down.  Get  up  on 
your  ego,  be. a  man,  and  everything  will  come 
out  ;ight 


Converting  Metric  to  Apothecaries' 


The  problem  of  converting  prescriptions 
written  in  the  metric  system  into  apothecaries' 
weights  and  measures  is  one  that  frequently 
confronts  the  druggist  It  is  generally  the 
signal  for  pad  and  pencil  and  a  laborious  com- 
putation of  figures. 

Chas.  T.  Heller,  Ph.G.,  of  St  Paul,  covered 
this  subject  in  a  paper  recently  before  the  Min- 
nesota Pharmaceutical  Association  and  offered 
some  suggestions  that  will  doubtless  prove  of 
practical  value.  In  describing  his  mediod  Mr. 
Heller  says  in  part: 

"As  you  know,  the  formulas  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia call  for  quantities  to  make  either  100 
or  1000  grammes  or  mils  of  finished  product, 
and  on  account  of  these  quantities  we  can 
readily  change  the  system  to  one  of  percentage. 

"As  an  illustration  of  how  easily  this  can  be 
done,  I  show  here  the  formula  for  the  official 
belladonna  ointment: 

Extract  of  bcUadonna  leaves.  .10  grammes. 

Diluted  alcohol 5  mils. 

Hydrous  wool- fat 30  grammes. 

Benzoinated  lard 55  grammes. 

100  grammes. 

'This  calls  for  a  finished  product  of  100 
grammes,  or  about  3  1/3  ounces.  The  pre- 
scriptions that  come  to  us  for  this  ointment 
usually  call  for  one  ounce.    The  question  now 


is  how  to  make  just  this  quantity  from  a 
formula  that  calls  for  100  grammes  of  finished 
product,  and  to  easily,  quickly  and  without 
error  convert  the  metric  figures  to  the  old  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures.  As  before  men- 
tioned, treat  the  problem  on  a  percentage  basis. 
The  formula  as  given  above  calls  for  extract 
of  belladonna  leaves  10  grammes,  or  10  per 
cent  of  the  finished  product ;  diluted  alcohol,  6 
mils,  or  6  per  cent;  hydrous  wool-fat,  80 
grammes,  or  30  per  cent ;  benzoinated  lard»  55 
grammes,  or  55  per  cent  Therefore  if  we  de- 
sire to  make  one  troy  ounce  of  the  ointment 
we  take  of  the  extract  of  belladonna  10  per  cent 
of  480  grains,  or  48  grains;  of  the  diluted 
alcohol  5  per  cent  of  480  minims,  or  24  min- 
ims; of  the  hydrous  wool-fat  80  per  cent  of 
480  grains,  or  144  grains;  of  the  benzoinated 
lard  55  per  cent  of  480  grains,  or  264  grains. 
The  restilt  is  a  total  of  480  grains  of  finished 
product. 

"'This  system  can  also  be  used  to  find  the 
quantities  needed  in  the  formulas  that  call  for 
a  finished  product  of  1000  grammes  or  mils  as 
easily  as  those  that  call  for  100  grammes  or 
mils. 

''Understanding  this  simple  method  you  can 
with  ease  and  accuracy  transpose  the  quantities 
of  any  formula  in  the  Pharmacopceia  to  the 
old  S3rstem  of  weights  and  measures.'' 


From  Bulletin  Subscribers 


Customers  Who  Have  "Worked"  Us. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  have  just  finished  reading  "Customers 
Who  Have  'Worked'  Us,"  appearing  on  page 
619  of  the  December  issue  of  the  Bulletin, 
and  the  recital  brings  to  my  memory  a  recent 
— ^very  recent — ^happening  which  left  me  a 
number  of  dollars  poorer. 

We  specialize  in  perfumes  and  in  our  stock 
are  extracts  as  high  as  eight  and  ten  dollars 
an  ounce.  And  of  course  we  also  carry  lower- 
priced  odors  as  well  as  some  in  fancy  con- 
tainers at  higher;  figures.  To  get  customers 
interested  we  even  sprinkle  drops  of  the  costly 
fluids  on  blotting  paper  and  mail  the  "test- 
papers"  to  prospects. 

Christmas  is  our  harvest  time,  so  when  a 
young  chap  entered  the  other  night  and  in  a 
confidential  tone  told  me  that  he  wanted  a 
present  for  the  "finest  girl  in  the  world,"  I 
immediately  suggested  a  gift  of  choice  per- 
fume. 

He  was  interested  at  once  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes I  had  a  nice  assortment  laid  out  on  the 
counter.  The  fancy  packages  didn't  appeal 
somehow,  as  the  customer  seemed  averse  to 
paying,  as  he  expressed  it,  for  fancy  gew- 
gaws.    He  wanted  all  the  value  in  product. 

So  I  shifted  to  bulk  extracts,  laying  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  one  of  the  ten-dollar  odors. 
After  the  customary  stopper-waving  and  snif- 
fing my  client  thought  my  choice  good  and 
asked  for  an  eight-drachm  bottle. 

A  ten-dollar  sale  in  prospect!  The  one- 
ounce  oval  vial  was  speedily  wrapped  and 
handed  over. 

Then  the  customer  began  to  waver. 

"Maybe  the  girl  won't  like  the  odor,"  he 
said.  "Perhaps  Fd  better  let  her  sample  it 
first.  Won't  you  let  me  have  one  of  those 
'test  papers*  you  were  telling  me  about?  Then 
if  she  likes  it  I'll  buy  a  big  bottle." 

Very  reluctantly — I  hated  to  see  a  ten-dollar 
sale  go  aglimmering — I  dropped  a  little  of  the 
extract  on  a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  handed  it 
over,  and  received  in  exchange  the  one-ounce 
package. 

The  customer  disappeared  and  I  started  to 
pour  back  the  perfume. 

The   liquid   in  the   larger  bottle  began  to 


turn  milky  and  I  realized  that  I  had  been 
double-crossed.  A  bottle  of  water  had  been 
returned  in  place  of  an  equal  amount  of  "our 
best." 

I  hope  the  tartar  emetic  makes  him  sick 
proper.  Alfred  Tucker. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Note. — Give  us  more  of  these  experiences*., 
the  first  one  appeared  last  month  over  the  in- 
itials N.  I.  M.,  who  suggests  that  the  feature 
be  continued.  Write  a  letter,  telling  what  has 
happened  to  you, — The  Editors. 

Correcting  a  Marking-ink  Formula. 

To  the  Editors: 

In  one  of  your  1919  issues  (page  257)  "I. 
W.",  New  Zealand,  writes  that  he  has  had 
difficulty  with  the  following  formula  for 
marking  ink : 

Silver  nitrate Z%  ounces. 

Sodium  carbonate 3  ounces. 

Tartaric  acid lOj^  drachms. 

Stronger  water  of  ammonia.. 3 54  drachms. 

Powdered  acacia 254  drachms. 

Nigrosine 1  drachm. 

Sugar  « 154  ounces. 

Water,  to  make 20  fluidounces. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  help  him  with  a 
few  hints.  In  the  first  place,  the  quantity  of 
stronger  ammonia  water  should  be  3^  ounces, 
not  3%  drachms  as  printed.  The  smaller 
quantity  is  insufficient  to  dissolve  the  whole 
of  the  tartrate  of  silver  formed,  and  to  con- 
vert it  into  the  ammonio-tartrate ;  conse- 
quently the  intensity  of  the  ink  is  impaired. 
The  burning  of  the  fabric  which  "I.  W." 
mentions  is  probably  caused  by  the  nitrates 
left  in  the  solution,  which  are  dissociated  by 
the  hot  iron,  employed  to  fix  the  marking. 

This  trouble  can  be  avoided  in  the  follow- 
ing way:  Dissolve  the  nitrate  of  silver  and 
the  carbonate  of  soda  separately,  each  in  about 
30  ounces  of  water,  mix  the  solutions,  and 
allow  the  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  silver 
to  subside.  Pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid 
(which  contains  the  nitrate  of  soda),  wash 
the  precipitate  with  a  pint  of  water,  and  again 
reject  the  liquid.  This  washing  may  be  re- 
peated with  advantage.  Finally  transfer  the 
moist  precipitate  to  a  mortar,  add  the  tartaric 
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acid,  and  when  effervescence  ceases,  add  the 
ammonia  to  dissolve  the  silver  tartrate. 

Pour  this  solution  on  the  powdered  sugar, 
next  add  2%  ounces  (not  drachms)  of  acacia 
previously  made  into  a  mucilage  with  some  of 
the  water,  then  add  the  coloring  matter,  and 
finally  sufficient  distilled  water  to  make  the 
volume  20  fluidounces.  The  coloring  in  the 
original  formula,  published  by  the  late  Profes- 
sor Redwood,  consisted  of  archil,  1  ounce, 
and  chlorophyll  paste  (water  soluble),  1 
ounce. 

I  have  made  this  ink  in  quantities  of  a  gal- 
lon at  a  time  and  have  never  found  it  lacking 
in  intensity,  nor  have  I  had  any  complaints  of 
it  causing  holes  in  the  fabrics  marked. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  advise  purchasers  to 
wash  the  "dress"  or  "size"  out  of  the  new 
material  before  marking.  This  gives  the  ink 
a  better  chance  of  penetrating  the  fibres,  in- 
stead of  remaining  on  the  surface.  Use  a 
quill  pen,  by  preference,  to  mark  with. 

The  correct  formula  as  I  have  outlined  it  is 
a  good  one,  and  originated  with  a  clever  and 
practical  chemist 

Francis  Carter,  Ph.Ch. 

Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State. 

A  Criticism  of  an  Editorial. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  have  been  an  enthusiastic  reader  of  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  for  years.  I  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  best  drug  journals  printed, 
as  it  is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  each  issue 
with  articles  of  absorbing  interest  to  every 
druggist,  be  he  clerk  or  proprietor. 

Editorially,  where  the  Bulletin's  person- 
ality has  a  chance  to  shine  through,  it  is,  as  a 
rule»  pleasantly  broad  and  eminently  fair  in  its 
dealing  with  vital  subjects.  I  respect  and 
admire  the  jouimal  and  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
friend.^ 

Under  these  circumstances  I  feel  that  I  have 
a  right  to  offer  a  suggestion,  especially  since 
it  is  intended  to  be  constructive  and  is  offered 
merely  by  way  of  calling  attention  to  what 
appears  to  be  a  slight  oversight.  And  even 
then  the  correction  is  not  going  to  be  a  criti- 
cism of  something  said  so  much  as  of  some- 
thing left  unsaid. 

The  very  thing  which  might  have  been  said 
but  which  unfortunately  was  overlooked 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  correcting  an 


avowedly  T)ad   condition   in  the   retail   drug 
business  of  to-day. 

In  the  November  issue,  in  an  editorial  on 
page  445  under  the  title  "Strikes  in  Drug 
Stores,"  appears  this : 

'^The  clerk  finds  it  hard  to  get  along  on  the 
pay  he  gets." 

Truth  itself.     And  then  comes  this: 

''And  the  proprietor  finds  it  difficult  to 
make  both  ends  meet  on  what  is  left  over 
after  the  necessary  hills  are  paid,  clerks'  sal- 
aries included." 

The  truth  again. 

I  am  a  drug  clerk — I  work  for  the  other 
fellow.  And  being  a  clerk  I  associate  more 
or  less  with  other  clerks.  We  are  in  frequent 
contact,  discussing  things  pharmaceutical  and 
exchanging  confidences.  Such  confidences  are 
far  more  intimate  than  any  conversations  be- 
tween clerks  and  proprietors  ever  can  be,  no 
matter  how  friendly  the  relations. 

At  almost  every  gathering  of  this  kind 
there  is  propounded  one  big  question  that 
none  of  us  can  answer,  and  the  impossibility 
of  finding  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  clerks 
find  it  difficult  to  sympathize  with  the  pro- 
prietor. 

The  Big  Question  is  why,  in  spite  of  the 
undoubted  truth  in  the  second  quotation  from 
the  Bulletin's  editorial — why  do  so  many 
proprietors  continue  the  custom  of  giving 
away  legitimate  profits  to  a  non-appreciative 
public  through  the  medium  of  price-cutting? 

The  clerk  knows  the  cost  of  running  the 
average  cut-price  sale.  He  knows  that  news- 
paper space  is  expensive,  especially  so  when  it 
is  used  to  advertise  the  sale  of  goods  upon 
which  a  distinct  loss  is  to  be  realized.  He 
knows  that  the  sale  itself  is  a  most  expensive 
procedure,  and  that  the  after-effects  also  cost 
real  money,  for  the  reason  that  the  great 
majority  of  customers  are  so  well  stocked 
with  the  goods  which  the  druggist  literally 
gave  them  that  they  need  no  more  for  some 
time  to  come.  Not  until  the  next  sale,  pos- 
sibly. 

The  clerk  is  amazed  when  he  thinks  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  legitimate 
profits  that  would  pour  into  the  coffers  of 
pharmacy  were  price-cutting  abandoned.  And 
hooked  right  up  with  this  thought  is  the  reali- 
zation that  were  profits  larger  proprietors 
would  be  in  position  to  pay  their  clerks  a 
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higher  wage.  There  would  be  more  "left 
over,  after  the  necessary  bills  are  paid." 

The  clerk  feels  that  what  he  gets  in  the  way 
of  salary  is  based  on  bad  merchandizing.  And 
as  long  as  price-cutting  continues  it  is  hard 
for  him  to  be  convinced  that  the  proprietor  is 
sincerely  making  an  effort  to  better  condi- 
tions. 

Now  that's  what's  "ailing  us,"  in  part?  We 
are  forced — many  of  us — ^to  sell  goods  at  a 
short  profit  and  then  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. True,  the  proprietor  suffers  with  us ; 
but  that's  his  affair.  It  isn't  altogether  his 
affair,  however,  when  his  help  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  meet  outside  financial  obligations. 

Business  as  a  whole  is  undergoing  a  num- 
ber of  changes.  Why  isn't  the  present  a  good 
time  to  get  onto  the  full-price  basis?  Then 
the  store  would  make  more  money  and  every- 
body connected  with  it  would  be  boosted  to  a 
higher  plane  of  prosperity. 

And,  Mr.  Editor,  why  didn't  you  include 
that  thought  in  your  editorial?  That's  what 
I'm  trying  to  get  at.     John  H.  Clifford. 

Utica.  N.  Y. 

The  Toxicity  of  Barium  Sulphide. 

To  the  Editors: 

On  a  recent  occasion  the  question  of  the 
toxicity  of  barium  sulphide  caused  discussion 
regarding  the  ordinary  method  of  labeling  the 
article.  An  excursion  into  the  markets  of 
Philadelphia  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  manu- 
facturers, without  exception,  labeled  the  sub- 
stance without  description  or  mention  of  its 
poisonous  qualities,  while  the  retail  trade  was 
divided  on  the  basis  of  three  to  one  in  a  similar 
method  of  affbcing  labels — that  is,  the  word 
"Poison"  did  not  appear. 

A  quite  extensive  correspondence  on  my 
part  among  acquaintances  in  the  retail  trade 
and  professors  of  colleges  developed  the  fact 
that  they  all,  with  one  exception,  were  cock- 
sure that  barium  sulphide  came  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  should  be  labeled  "Poison." 

The  exception  was  my  Brooklyn  friend,  Dr. 
Otto  Raubenheimer,  who,  as  is  his  usual  cus- 
tom, went  into  the  matter  from  the  bottom  up, 
and  expressed  a  decided  doubt  whether  60 
grains  of  barium  sulphide  would  kill  an  ordi- 
nary adult  person. 

On  Dr.  Raubenheimer's  recommendation 
and  suggestion,  a  careful  examination  of  the 


pharmaceutical  and  medical  literature  of  as  far 
back  as  seventy-five  years  was  undertaken. 
The  result  was  disappointment.  Merely  four 
cases  of  death  are  mentioned,  all  cases  in 
which,  through  carelessness  or  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, the  sulphide  was  taken  when  sulphate 
was  intended.  The  quantity  was  usually  two 
or  four  ounces,  as  is  the  o^stoni  when  the  sul- 
phate is  administered  previous  tn  making  a 
radiograph  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  tract 

The  importance  of  the  subject  seemed  to 
warrant  investigation  and,  if  possible,  the  pro- 
curement of  definite  information. 

With  this  object  in  view,  therefore,  I  ob- 
tained a  guinea-pig  which  weighed  eight 
ounces,  and  administered  to  him  by  means  of 
green,  moist  food  one-quarter  grain  of  barium 
sulphide  each  morning  for  four  successive 
mornings.  Care  was  taken  to  put  the  animal 
under  the  disadvantage  of  eating  the  dose 
while  fasting,  and  no  other  food  was  given 
until  half  an  hour  elapsed.  Needless  to  say, 
he  ate  the  supposed  poisonous  dose  with  avid- 
ity, and  did  not  on  any  successive  day  after 
the  first  day's  dose  show  any  aversion  for  or 
suspicion  of  the  lettuce  leaf  which  contained 
the  dose  of  barium  sulphide. 

Now,  if  the  writer  understands  the  method 
of  determining  such  matters,  weight  for  weight 
a  quarter-grain  dose  for  an  eight-ounce  guinea- 
pig  would  about  equal  a  sixty-grain  dose  for  a 
human  person  weighing  120  pounds. 

Encouraged  by  the  experiment  on  the  pig, 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  willing  victim,  I  took 
a  dose  of  61  grains.  This  was  taken  on  a  day 
in  the  middle  of  the  week,  and  while  fasting. 
The  time  of  week  was  selected  as  representing 
the  average  of  physical  equipment,  and  the  fur- 
ther advantage  of  a  handicap  to  the  poison. 

The  pig  and  I  still  live,  after  a  period  of  six 
weeks  has  elapsed,  and  if  either  of  us  has  ex- 
perienced any  inconvenience  because  of  the 
dosing  we  are  not  aware  of  it.  The  pig  was 
exposed  to  the  danger  four  times  to  my  once, 
but  I  am  indeed  glad  to  give  him  credit  for 
that. 

Still  another  experiment  is  under  way  in  an 
effort  to  determine  the  fatal  dose.  In  this  ex- 
periment, which  will  be  reported  in  a  later  con- 
tribution, the  dose  will  be  increased  at  intervals 
of  ten  days  until  death  ensues,  and  the  subjects 
will  be  guinea-pigs,  dogs  of  half  growth,  and 
year-old  cats.  F.  W.  E.  Stedem. 

Narbexth,  Penn. 


Answers  to  Queries 

Information  is  given  in  this  department  under  the  following  conditions :  (i) 
Queries  must  reach  us  before  the  ISth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  month  following  ;  (2)  formulas  for  proprietary  preparations  can* 
not  be  given;  and  (J)  names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  communications. 


Flavoring  Extracts. 

D.  U.  G.  asks:  "Will  you  please  favor  us 
with  formulas  for  making  pure  extract  of 
vanilla,  and  imitation  extracts  of  vanilla, 
lemon,  orange  and  rose,  all  conforming  to  the 
government  requirements?" 

The  following,  taken  from  Treasury  Deci- 
sion No.  2940,  will  clearly  indicate  the  re- 
quirements exacted  by  the  government  in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  preparations  mentioned: 

"Vanilla  extract  is  the  flavoring  extract  pre- 
pared from  vanilla  beans,  with  or  without 
sugar  or  glycerin,  and  contains  in  100  Cc.  the 
soluble  matter  from  not  less  than  10  grammes 
of  vanilla  beans.'*  The  formula  for  tincture  of 
vanilla  laid  down  on  page  237  of  the  National 
Formulary  IV  is  a  good  one  to  follow. 

No  standard  for  "imitation"  vanilla  extract 
is  given  in  the  Treasury  Decision  from  which 
we  have  just  quoted,  nor  for  "imitation"  ex- 
tracts of  lemon,  orange,  or  rose. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  considered;  pure 
food  laws  and  the  new  prohibition  law.  Under 
the  former  it  is  possible  to  make  extracts  of 
the  class  under  discussion,  but  labels  must 
show  clearly  just  what  the  bottle  or  package 
contains.  There  are  two  classes  of  pure  food 
laws — National  and  State.  Both  must  be  thor- 
oughly looked  into  before  it  is  safe  to  put  out 
an  imitation  of  anything  that  is  used  as  a  food. 
So  the  best  we  can  do  for  our  subscriber  is 
to  supply  a  number  of  formulas  and  advise 
him  in  each  case  to  have  the  phraseology  on 
the  label  passed  on  by  competent  legal  counsel. 

A  formula  for  imitation  extract  of  vanilla: 

Vanillin   6.5  grammes. 

Cumarin    0.4  gramme. 

Alcohol   200  mils. 

Glycerin    125  mils. 

Syrup  (U.  S.  P.) 125  mils. 

Compound  tincture  of  cudbear 16  mils. 

Water,  enough  to  make 1000  mils. 

Dissolve  the  vanillin  and  cumarin  in  the  alcohol,  add 
the  glycerin,  syrup,  and  compound  tincture  of  cudbear, 
and  lastly,  enough  water  to  make  1000  mils. 


Imitation  extract  of  lemon: 

Citral  4  drachms. 

Oil  of  lemon 4  fluidounces. 

Alcohol  4  pints. 

Water   4  pints. 

Dissolve  the  citral  and  the  oil  in  the  alcohol;  add 
the  water,  previously  w^armed,  slowly,  in  small  por- 
tions, with  constant  stirring. 

In  connection  with  imitation  lemon  extract 
it  ought  to  be  said  that  the  government  re- 
quires that  it  shall  show,  on  analysis,  the  pres- 
ence of  0.2  of  one  per  cent  by  weight  of  citral. 

We  know  of  no  formulas  that  will  produce 
even  approximate  imitations  of  rose  or  orange 
flavor.  Formulas  for  making  alleged  imita- 
tion products  are  to  be  found,  of  course,  but 
in  our  opinion  their  use  would  prove  anything 
but  satisfactory  for  either  the  pharmacist  or 
consumer. 

Now  under  the  new  prohibition  law  a  manu- 
facturer is  required  to  file  an  application  in 
which  he  sets  forth  the  name  of  his  product, 
etc. — this  in  case  the  product  contains  distilled 
spirits  or  wine  and  is  not  an  N.  F.  or  U.  S.  P. 
preparation.  And  he  must  give  bond.  If,  in 
view  of  the  formula,  the  government  frowns 
on  the  enterprise  from  a  prohibition  stand- 
point, then  permission  to  manufacture  will  not 
be  granted. 

So,  taken  altogether,  the  situation  is  a  com- 
plicated one;  so  involved,  in  fact,  that  we  ad- 
vise, as  already  stated,  recourse  to  the  guid- 
ance afforded  by  competent  legal  authority. 


Salary  Distinctions. 

C.  F.  K.  writes:  **I  have  just  finished  read- 
ing your  valuable  book,  'The  Druggist  and 
His  Profits,'  and  would  like  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions concerning  it.  The  book  states  that 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  net  sales  is  the  average 
figure  for  clerk  hire — does  this  include  the 
proprietor's  salary?  I  have  been  given  to 
understand  that  a  certain  retail  chain,  not  in 
the  drug  line,  does  not  include  managers'  sal- 
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aries  as  a  part  of  selling  expense.  Is  their 
method  correct?" 

A  proprietor's  or  manager's  salary  is,  of 
course,  a  proper  charge  against  store  expense, 
but  not  necessarily  against  that  part  of  it 
which  comes  under  the  heading  of  clerk  hire. 
In  the  "Druggist  and  His  Profits"  the  proprie- 
tor's salary  is  regarded  as  a  separate  expense 
in  addition  to  the  amount  spent  for  clerk  hire. 

At  the  time  the  book  was  written  proprie- 
tors' salaries  ranged  from  6  to  9  per  cent  of 
the  net  sales,  depending  on  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  and  the  location  of  the  store,  whether 
city  or  country. 

Conditions  are  now  decidedly  unsettled,  and 
it  is  probable,  even  with  the  correspondingly 
higher  prices  prevailing,  that  clerk  hire  will 
run  a  little  more  than  the  ten-per-cent  figure. 
The  percentage  apportioned  for  the  proprietor 
might  also  be  in  need  of  slight  adjustment. 

The  amount  allowed  for  proprietor's  salary 
should  be  equivalent  to  that  which  would  have 
to  be  paid  a  manager  capable  of  producing 
equal  net  profits  were  the  proprietor  running 
the  store  as  an  investment  proposition  and  not 
devoting  his  personal  attention  to  it.  That  a 
proprietor's  or  manager's  salary  is  really  a  part 
of  expense  is  demonstrable  if  you  stop  to  con- 
sider that  without  such  a  man  at  the  head  of 
things  the  net  profit  column  would  probably 
show  a  minus  quantity. 

In  the  case  of  the  chain  store  which  you 
mention  it  is  probable  that  the  manager's  sal- 
ary is  charged  against  the  overhead  expenses 
of  the  corporation  as  a  whole  and  not  against 
the  manager's  particular  store.  This  method 
is  sometimes  adopted  when  the  business  is  suf- 
ficiently large  to  warrant  such  a  division. 

Label  Paste. 

G.  F.  C.  wrtes:  "Kindly  furnish  a  formula 
for  a  good  cheap  paste." 

The  following  combination  makes  an  inex- 
pensive product: 

Flour  (wheat) 4  troy  ounces. 

Water  16  fluidounces. 

Nitric  acid. 1  fluidrachm. 

Oil  of  cloves 5  minims. 

Boric  acid 10  grains. 

Thoroughly  mix  the  flour,  boric  acid,  and  water,  and 
strain  the  mixture  through  a  sieve ;  add  the  nitric  acid ; 
apply  heat,  and  stir  constantly  until  the  mixture  has 
thickened;  when  nearly  cold,  add  the  oil;  strain 
through  coarse  muslin  if  not  perfectly  smooth. 


When  required  for  applying  to  tinned  sur- 
faces, the  addition  of  ten  per  cent  of  glycerin 
tends  to  prevent  the  labels  from  falling  off 
after  drying. 

Tooth  Paste  Formulas. 

C  L.  K.  asks:  "Could  you  furnish  one  or 
more  formulas  for  a  tooth  paste  containing 
potassium  chlorate,  also  potassium  chlorate 
and  emetine?" 

The  following  formula  for  a  potassium 
chlorate  tooth  paste  is  one  that  was  recom- 
mended some  time  ago  by  Joseph  Jacobs,  of 
the  Jacobs  Pharmacy  Company,  Atlanta, 
Georgia: 

Precipitated  chalk 12  pounds. 

Powdered  chlorate  of  potash... 29  pounds. 

Powdered  sugar 4  pounds,  10  ounces. 

White  mineral  oil 2  fluidounces. 

Oil  of  peppermint 8  fluidounces. 

Glycerin 4j4  pints. 

Water 3  pints. 

Pour  the  water  into  mixer,  gradually  add  the 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  mix  well.  Then  add  the  pow- 
dered sugar  and  white  mineral  oil,  and  after  mixing 
thoroughly  with  the  chlorate  of  potash  gradually  add 
the  oil  of  peppermint  and  glycerin.  Finally  add  the 
precipitated  chalk  in  very  small  proportions. 

For  mixing  the  preparation  Mr.  Jacobs  uses 
a  Pony  Mixer,  manufactured  by  J.  H.  Day  & 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Another  formula  which  appeared  originally 
in  the  A.  Ph.  A.  Journal  follows: 

Potassium  chlorate,  powdered.. 5  grammes. 
Precipitated  chalk, 
Orris  root,  powdered, 
Soap,  powdered. 

Glycerin,  of  each 25  grammes. 

Oil  of  peppermint 20  drops. 

The  quantity  of  glycerin  will  be  governed 
by  the  density  of  the  precipitated  chalk — that 
is,  sufficient  has  to  be  used  to  make  a  paste. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  1  grain  of  emetine 
to  a  pound  of  paste  would  be  about  the  proper 
proportion  to  use  in  making  a  tooth  paste  con- 
taining this  drug.  It  may  be  added  to  either 
of  the  foregoing  formulas. 

Masking  the  Taste  of  Epsom  Salt. 

J.  C.  W.  asks:  "Will  you  kindly  give  me 
some  formulas  for  an  Epsom  salt  mixture,  in 
which  the  taste  is  disguised  and  which  will  still 
retain  a  maximum  amount  of  salt?'* 
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It  is  practically  out  of  the  question  to  cover 
up  the  saline  taste  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
Hpsom  salt.  In  slightly  less  concentrated  solu- 
tion, however,  the  following  is  claimed  to  be 
quite  effective: 

Epsom  salt ^  pound. 

Saccharin  12  grains. 

Extract  of  vanilla 1  fluidounce.* 

Glycerin 2  fluidounces. 

Water,  enough  to  make 1  pint. 

Use  carmine  to  color.    Filter. 

It  is  said  that  15  grains  of  citric  acid  to  each 
ounce  of  the  salt  in  solution  renders  the  taste 
of  the  latter  less  objectionable,  especially  if  the 
draught  be  taken  when  it  is  at  a  temperature 
of  about  40°  F. 

Here  is  another  formula: 

Magnesium  sulphate 1  ounce. 

Solution  of  saccharin 1  drachm. 

Oil  of  peppermint 2  drops. 

Oil  of  anise 2  drops. 

Water,  enough  to  make 2  fluidounces. 

The  effervescent  solution  of  magnesium  sul- 
phate on  page  124  of  the  National  Formulary 
is  perhaps  the  most  palatable  form  in  which 
the  salt  can  be  administered. 

Ivy  and  Sumach  Poisoning. 

A.  J.  M.  asks:  "Do  you  know  of  any  medi- 
cal authority  who  recommends  an  internal 
remedy  for  ivy  and  sumach  poisoning?" 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  in  the  literature 
any  formula  for  an  internal  remedy  to  relieve 
ivy  and  sumach  poisoning.  The  usual  pro- 
cedure, we  believe,  is  to  apply  local  treatment 
in  the  form  of  a  lotion  when  the  skin  is  dry 
and  uncracked.  A  formula  which,  it  is  said, 
has  been  found  satisfactory  for  this  purpose 
is  as  follows: 

Zinc  oxide .^ 2  drachms. 

Witch  hazel 4  fluidounces. 

Phenol  (5%  solution) 4  fluidoimces. 

Diluted  solution  of  lead 

subacetate  4  fluidounces. 

Diluted  alcohol,  sufficient 

to  make 16  fluidounces. 

When  the  skin  is  cracked  and  moisture  ex- 
udes, it  is  also  recommended  that  zinc  oxide 
or  zinc  stearate  powder  be  dusted  on  the  parts. 

A  group  of  scientific  investigators  are  now 
engaged  in  research  work  on  the  prophylactic 
treatment  of  ivy  poisoning.     They  hope  to 


produce  immunity  to  the  infection  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  certain  preparations  made 
from  Rhus  toxicodendron. 

Labels  Are  Stock. 

N.  K.  writes :  "In  your  very  excellent  book, 
The  Druggist  and  His  Profits,'  you  fail  to  list 
labels  as  a  part  of  the  store's  expenses.  Surely 
thev  are  not  considered  stock.  Or  are  thev? 
Also  should  cartons  used  by  the  druggist  in 
marketing  his  own  preparations  be  classified 
as  stock  or  included  in  the  expense  account — 
and  why?" 

Labels  are  properly  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
goods,  just  as  are  bottles,  corks  and  other  con- 
tainers. Cartons,  too,  come  under  this  same 
head. 

The  reason  for  this  can  be  made  clearer, 
perhaps,  by  taking  a  concrete  example — that 
of  witch  hazel.  The  extract  is  purchased  in 
barrel  lots,  for  example,  and  sold  in  pint  bot- 
tles properly  labeled  and  cartoned.  In  esti- 
mating the  cost  of  the  finished  product  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  cost  of  the 
extract  itself  (including  freight,  drayage,  etc.) 
and  the  cost  of  the  bottles,  corks,  labels  and 
cartons.  Even  the  expense  of  bottling  should 
be  included  if  it  is  desired  to  get  a  really  ac- 
curate figure  for  the  cost  of  the  bottled  prep- 
aration. A  druggist  would  pay  for  all  these 
items  and  dearly,  too,  if  he  bought  the  prep- 
aration already  bottled. 

Blood  Purifier. 

H.  E.  L.  asks:  "Will  you  kindly  suggest  a 
formula  for  a  blood  purifier  and  tonic." 

The  following  combination  is  held  to  be  an 
alterative  and  tonic: 

Potassium  iodide 1  drachm. 

Fluid  extract  senna 3^  fluidrachms. 

Fluid  extract  gentian 3^  fluidrachms. 

Fluid  extract  glycyrrhiza 2  fluidrachms. 

Fluid  extract  hops 3  fluidrachms. 

Fluid  extract  ginger V^  fluidrachms. 

Oil  of  anise 3J4  minims. 

Alcohol    5^  fluidrachms. 

Syrup,  sufficient  to  make 32  fluidounces. 

Mix  the  oil  and  fluid  extract  of  ginger  with  the 
alcohol,  then  add  to  the  fluid  extracts.  Dissolve  the 
potassium  iodide  in  the  syrup  and  mix  with  the  other 
ingredients. 

Compound  syrup  of  sarsaparilla  on  page  434 
of  the  U.  S.  P.  is  frequently  offered  for  sale 
as  a  blood  purifier. 
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Astringent  Lotion. 

H.  E.  L.  writes:  "Can  you  give  me  a 
formula  for  the  old-time  astringent  lotion?" 

Astringent  lotion  (Warren's  styptic)  was  at 
one  time  included  in  the  National  Formulary 
and  is  probably  the  preparation  concerning 
which  information  is  desired. 

The  formula  follows: 

Sulphuric  acid  (U.  S.  F.).,2yi  fluidounces. 

Oil  of  turpentine 2  fluidounces. 

Alcohol  2  fluidounces. 

To  the  sulphuric  acid,  contained  in  a  wedgwood 
mortar,  slowly  add  the  oil  of  turpentine,  in  small  por- 
tions at  a  time,  constantly  stirring.  Allow  the  mixture 
to  cool,  then  add  the  alcohol  cautiously,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  continue  stirring  until  no  more  fumes 
arise.  When  the  liquid  is  cold,  pour  it  into  a  glass- 
stoppered  bottle. 

In  preparing  this  mixture  caution  should  be 
used  to  prevent  the  temperature  rising  too 
high.  Particular  care  is  to  be  observed  if  a 
larger  quantity  is  to  be  made.  In  this  case  it 
is  preferable  to  prepare  the  mixture  in  several 
portions. 

Kidney  Pill. 

H.  C.  N.  wants  a  formula  suitable  for  a 
kidney  pill.  This  formula  has  jDeen  used  suc- 
cessfully: 

Extract   buchu y^  grain. 

Extract  kava %  grain. 

Extract  squill J4  grain. 

Oleoresin  cubeb 1/12  grain. 

Oil  juniper  berries 1/20  grain. 

Caffeine   5^  grain. 

To  make  one  pill.  By  using  the  semisolid  extracts 
mixed  with  licorice  powder  a  satisfactory  mass  can  be 
obtained. 

The  manufacture  of  pills  on  a  profitable  pro- 
duction basis  requires  the  use  of  suitable  ma- 
chinery. This  can  be  obtained  from  Arthur 
Colton,  794  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Alcohol  Manufacture. 

A.  B.  asks:  *'CouId  you  inform  me  where  I 
can  find  a  complete  description  of  the  manu- 
facture of  alcohol,  U.  S.  P.,  on  a  commercial 
scale?  Books  I  have  consulted  have  proved  to 
be  unsatisfactory." 

The  manufacture  of  alcohol  is  rather  an  in- 
volved process  and  one  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  number  of  governmental  restrictions  and 
regulations.  The  information  you  seek,  how- 
ever, can  probably  be  found  in  "Thorpe's  Dic- 


tionary of  Chemistry"  or  "Sadtler's  Industrial 
Organic  Chemistry" — ^books  which  are  usually 
procurable  in  the  public  libraries  of  all  large 
cities.  The  librarian  in  charge  of  technical 
works  can  no  doubt  also  suggest  additional 
available  authorities  on  the  subject. 

Stamping   Cough   Drops. 

M.  A.  C.  asks:  "Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
through  your  query  department  if  all  brands 
of  cough  drops  are  to  be  taxed,  and  if  so  is 
it  necessary  to  stamp  each  package?" 

Cough  drops,  if  marketed  in  a  package  bear- 
ing medicinal  claims,  are  subject  to  tax,  and 
one  cent  must  be  collected  for  every  twenty- 
five-cent  sale  or  fraction  thereof.  If,  how- 
ever, the  selling  price  is  less  than  a  quarter, 
five  cents  a  package,  for  instance,  the  purchase 
of  several  packages  at  one  time  by  one  indi- 
vidual may  be  grouped  and  one  stamp  will 
answer  for  the  entire  lot,  provided  the  total 
price  does  not  exceed  25  cents.  In  other  words, 
a  tax  of  one  cent  is  to  be  collected  on  this  class 
of  goods  up  to  twenty-five  cents;  two  cents 
on  sales  up  to  fifty  cents,  etc. 

Liver  Pill. 

H.  C.  N.  asks:  "Will  you  kindly  publish  a 
good  formula  for  a  liver  pill?" 

The  following  combination  is  suggested: 

Aloes    1  grain. 

Jalap 1  grain. 

Gamboge   yi  grain. 

Leptandrin  J^  grain. 

Calomel   yi  grain. 

Capsicum    3/16  grain. 

Veratrum  %  grain. 

Croton  oil 1/50  grain. 

To  make  one  pill.  Mass  with  sufficient  flour  and 
syrup. 

Purple  Color  for  Face  Powder. 

H.  E.  Z.  writes:  "Please  inform  me  where 
I  can  buy  purple  coloring  for  making  lavender 
face  powder." 

Purple  coloring  material  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Eaton-Clark  Co.,  28  Woodvyard  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich.,  and  probably  from  any 
of  the  larger  wholesalers.  In  making  up  face 
powders  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  neces- 
sity for  distributing  the  color  evenly  through- 
out; otherwise  a  spotted  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced when  the  powder  comes  in  contact  with 
the  perspiration. 
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True  Fruit  Quality 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  years  of  experience,  expert 
workmanship,  and  scientific  formulas  back  of  True  Fruit  QuaH^r 
Products  meant  so  much  to  the  [)ealer. 

For  example :  Last  year  some  fruits  were  very  scarce,  but  because 
we  knew  where  and  what  to  buy  we  are  able  to  furnish  you 
with  the  same  variety  of  finest  fountain  fruits. 

Again  our  knowledge  and  care  in  manufacturing  enabled  us  to 
keep  each  variety  up  to  the  high  standard  of  purity  and  ex- 
cellence which  has  won  for  our  products  the  name  of  True  Fruit 
Quality. 

If  you  want  to  keep  and  build  up  j^ur  fountain  Trade  use  True 
Fruit  Quality. 

Order  from  Your  Jobber 

J.  HUNGERFORD  SMITH  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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The  Month's  History 


Aridness 

to  be 
BnforoecL 


National  prohibition  went 
into  effect  in  dead  earnest 
on  the  night  of  January  16, 
and  on  the  I7th  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  internal  revenue  department 
had  come  forward  with  its  regulations.  This 
means  that  a  great  deal  of  trouble  necessarily 
must  ensue,  tiie  drug  trade  not  being  sure 
of  its  position  until  it  is  specifically  directed 
by  the  proper  authorities  as  to  what  must  be 
done  to  comply  in  detail  with  the  new  law — 
more  time  should  have  been  given.  Neverthe- 
less we  must  not  blame  the  department  at 
Washington,  for  the  task  imposed  upon  it  was 
admittedly  a  diflScult  one.  A  great  many 
industries  of  a  somewhat  diverse  character 
have  interests  at  stake,  and  before  the  depart- 
ment was  in  position  to  act  intelligently  in 
all  particulars  it  was  necessary  to  "feel  out" 
the  situation  with  great  care.  After  all  the 
data  had  been  amassed — ^then,  and  not  until 
then,  was  it  possible  to  get  down  to  the  task 
of  drafting  the  rules  and  regulations.  It  is 
said,  too,  that  the  printing  department  at 
Washington  was  overwhelmed  with  work, 
rendering  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  to  make  known  in  the  usual 
manner  what  their  action  had  been. 

Prohibition  enforcement  officers  have  been 
appointed  in  the  different  States,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  now  until  everjrthing  is  slipped  into 
shape  so  that  the  law  may  be  given  full  swing. 
Doubtless  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  State 
prohibition  officer;  he  has  certain  powers 
which,  if  wielded  arbitrarily,  will  cause  a  little 
trouble  in  the  beginning.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  the  entire  situation  is  a  new 
one,  having  no  precedent  in  all  the  world's 
history.  Nevertheless  time  and  patience  is  all 
that  is  required    Sooner  or  later  the  regula- 


tions will  be  made  clear,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
the  drug  trade  will  do  its  part  to  make  the 
enforcement  of  prohibition  as  rigid  and  un- 
embarrassing  as  possible. 

We  are  printing  a  synopsis  of  a  part  of  the 
regulations  on  pages  64  to  69. 


We  have  had  occasion  a 
F^^'t^J}?®^  great  many  times  during  the 
for  Sellmi      past  four  or  five  years  to  say 

somethmg  about  saccharin. 
Sugar  shortages,  incidents  not  only  of  war 
days  but  of  the  reconstruction  period,  have 
brought  the  product  prominently  to  the  fore- 
ground. In  Europe,  much  more  than  in  this 
country,  saccharin  has  been  used  and  is  still 
in  use  as  a  substitute  for  the  sweetening  quali- 
ties of  sugar.  It  is  probable  that  nowhere  is 
the  claim  made  that  it  has  food  value. 

Some  time  ago  the  Monsanto  Chemical 
Works,  of  St.  Louis,  adopted  the  policy  of 
putting  a  little  extra  push  behind  the  product, 
and  shortly  thereafter  governmental  agencies 
began  to  sit  up  and  take  notice,  for  it  has 
become  the  established  policy  of  the  authorities, 
it  seems,  to  frown  on  the  use  of  the  substitute, 
the  position  being  taken  that  its  emplo3rment 
is  deleterious  to  health.  So  suit  was  brought 
against  the  Monsanto  company,  the  charge 
being  violation  of  the  pure  food  law.  Quite 
an  imposing  array  of  scientific  witnesses  was 
on  hand  to  substantiate  the  claims  of  the 
government,  while  the  defendant  company  did 
ever3rthing  possible  to  hold  its  ground  against 
the  onslaught  John  F.  Queeny,  head  of  the 
Monsanto  Chemical  Works,  took  the  stand  in 
person  and  told  of  vast  shipments  of  saccharin 
made  by  his  company  to  foreign  countries 
during  the  war,  one  lot  of  five  tons  having 
been  sent  to  the  British  government.    He  said 
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that  his  family  had  used  the  product  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  sweetening  properties  of  sugar 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  that  no  ill  effect 
could  be  detected. 


Dr.  F.  F.  Nickell,  a  chemist 

A  CSiemist      in  the  employ  of  the  com- 

Testifies.        pany,    described    somewhat 

vaguely  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. He  said  that  saccharin  is  produced 
from  toluene,  a  product  obtained  from  the  dis- 
tillation of  coal  tar.  Toluene  is  refined  until 
it  becomes  a  perfectly  clear,  water-like  liquid, 
and  after  further  treatment  a  product  known 
as  sulpho-chloride  is  obtained.  Another  step 
in  the  process  ensues,  a  product  known  as 
"amid"  being  the  result.  The  next  succeeding 
form  is  saccharin,  in  crystals  or  powder.  The 
component  elements  of  saccharin,  the  chemist 
said,  are  hydrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur,  carbon, 
sodium,  and  nitrogen. 

In  its  literature  the  company  contends  that 
saccharin  is  not  a  drug,  but  a  condiment.  Here 
is  a  paragraph  taken  from  an  enclosure  slip : 

It  should  be  understood  that  saccharm  adds  nothing 
whatever  to  foods  or  beverages  other  than  sweetness, 
for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance and  is  not  a  drug,  but  a  condiment — a  sweetener 
— and  in  this  respect  is  in  a  class  with  salt  as  used  for 
seasoning  in  cooking  or  on  the  table. 

The  company  put  the  product  up  in  tablet 
form  for  household  use,  the  claim  being  that 
each  tablet  represented  the  sweetening  power 
of  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar.  Little  vest- 
pocket  boxes  containing  the  tablets  were  put 
out,  and  the  price  of  two  boxes  was  stated  to 
be  fifteen  cents. 

As  a  part  of  the  evidence,  a  saccharin  lunch 
was  prepared  by  the  government,  attorneys  in 
this  manner  attempting  to  show  the  jurors  how 
easy  it  might  be  to  substitute  saccharin  for 
sugar  in  the  preparation  of  foods.  A  part  of 
the  articles  of  food  were  sweetened  with 
saccharin  and  other  articles  were  sweetened 
with  sugar,  the  idea  being  that  the  jurors 
would  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  two.  The  government's  case  was  predi- 
cated on  the  position  that  saccharin  had  a  bad 
effect  on  the  digestive  juices,  that  it  impaired 
the  appetite,  and  that  those  who  took  it  into 
the  system  were  likely  to  suffer  "concealed 
malnutrtion." 

The  case  went  to  the  jury  early  in  January, 


resulting  in  a  disagreement.  "The  govern- 
ment undertook  to  prove  that  saccharin  is 
harmful,"  comments  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
"and  in  this  effort  failed.  The  burden  of  proof 
was  on  the  government  officers,  and  they  failed 
to  maintain  this  burden.  Upon  the  disagree- 
ment of  the  jury,  the  Monsanto  Chemical 
Works  requested  the  court  to  proceed  with 
another  trial,  so  as  to  get  the  issue  settled 
definitely  as  soon  as  possible." 

In  cities  along  the  northern 
Canadian  border,  where  Canadian 
Exchange.       money  is  a  frequent  mediiun 

of  exchange,  Dominion 
paper  and  silver  dollars  are  worth  only  from 
85  to  90  cents  in  American  money,  the  value 
fluctuating  from  day  to  day. 

The  reason  back  of  this  depreciation  is  the 
condition  of  "foreign  exchange,"  and  to 
explain  in  detail  this  most  difficult  and  com- 
plicated phase  of  international  finance  is  a  task 
that  even  a  banker  in  his  lair  would  hesitate  to 
undertake.  Stripped  of  technicalities,  ho\sfc- 
ever,  and  considering  essential  facts  only,  it  is 
comparatively  simple,  the  situation  resting  on 
an  expression  of  the  old  familiar  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

Canada  owes  this  country  immense  amoimts 
of  money  as  a  result  of  purchases  made  during 
the  war  and  kept  up  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  Furthermore,  while  this  debt  was 
piling  up,  Canadian  sales  to  the  United  States^ 
dropped  way  below  normal,  as  the  Dominion 
output  of  many  commodities  that  were 
previously  sold  over  here  had  to  be  utilized  in 
war  work  at  home. 

To  pay  for  the  merchandise  purchased  from 
this  country  Canada  must  use  United  States 
money,  just  as  we  in  the  United  States  must 
use  Canadian  money  to  pay  for  goods  bought 
from  Canada.  However,  as  the  amount  of 
Canadian  commodities  purchased  by  the 
United  States  does  not  anywhere  near  balance 
the  purchases  of  Canadians  from  firms  on  our 
side  of  the  border,  the  Canadians,  to  pay  their 
debts,  must  buy  American  money,  or,  as  it  is 
known  in  banking  circles,  "foreign  exchange" 
— which  is  really  a  commodity,  it  being 
actually  bought  and  sold. 

Large  demand  for  American  money,  lack  of 
demand  for  Canadian  money — there  can  be 
but  one  result.     The  American  product  sells 
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at  a  premium,  and  Canadian  currency  drops 
in  value.  The  amount  of  this  drop  is  known 
as  "discount." 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  forecast  the 
length  of  time  that  this  discounting  of  Cana- 
dian money  will  continue,  but  a  gradual  even- 
ing up  of  values  will  eventually  come  to  pass ; 
Canada's  debt  to  the  United  States  will  be 
reduced,  or  the  debt  of  the  United  States  in 
Canada  will  assume  larger  proportions.  In 
other  words,  when  the  workings  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  create  a  larger  supply  of 
American  coin  in  Canada,  the  currencies  of 
the  two  countries  will  be  accepted  at  face 
value  on  either  side  of  the  border. 


Guilford 
Sells  Out. 


Harry  B.  Guilford,  well- 
known  throughout  the  coun- 
try through  his  N.  A.  R.  D. 
affiliations,  had  disposed  of 
his  drug  interests  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  it 
is  currently  reported  that  he  will  retire  from 
the  drug  field.  There  are  three  stores,  and 
each  enjoys  a  heavy  volume  of  business. 
Newspaper  reports  have  it  that  the  deal  in- 
volved something  like  $300,000,  the  purchaser 
being  the  National  Drug  Store  Corporation  of 
Delaware,  the  transfer  taking  place  early  in 
January.  Concerning  the  purchasing  com- 
pany, a  Rochester  paper  has  this  to  say : 

Not  a  great  deal  is  known  definitely  in  Rochester 
about  the  National  Drug  Store  Corporation  of  Dela- 
ware. The  president  of  the  concern  is  R.  B.  Whatley 
and  the  vice-president  is  S.  A.  Kingsley.  Both  men  are 
said  to  have  been  prime  movers  in  the  Liggett  and 
Riker  corporations,  Mr.  Whatley  as  vice-president  and 
Mr.  Kingsley  as  head  of  the  insurance  department  of 
the  older  corporations. 

The  connection  between  the  National  Drug  Store 
Corporation  and  the  Liggett  corporation  is  also  not 
definitely  known  here.  The  two  are  said  to  be  com- 
peting corporations  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  but  it 
is  also  said  that  much  of  the  stock  of  both  corporations 
is  held  by  the  same  interests.  W^hether  or  not  the  con- 
nection is  through  the  United  Drug  Store  Company,  a 
holding  company  for  the  Liggett  corporation,  is  not 
definitely  stated,  and  a  report  that  all  are  controlled  by 
the  same  interests  that  control  the  United  Cigar  Stores 
cannot  be  verified  in  Rochester. 

Alfred  F.  Hettig  has  been  associated  with 
Mr.  Guilford  for  a  number  of  years,  having 
been  vice-president  of  the  Guilford  Drug  Com- 
pany. Charles  Lowenberg  was  secretary  of 
the  Guilford  company,  and  Roland  B.  Graves 
advertising  manager.     The  staflF  of  the  Guil- 


ford stores  is  to  be  retained  by  the  new  cor- 
poration, Mr.  Hettig  remaining  general  man- 
ager of  the  three  stores  and  manager  of  the 
Main  Street  store.  It  is  reported  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Guilford  will  spend  a  few  months  in 
Porto  Rico. 

The    Owl    Drug    Company 

Additional       gave  all  its  employees  eam- 

Recompense.    j^g  a   salary   of  less   than 

$2500  a  year  a  Christmas 
present  of  an  additional  week's  pay.  With 
th^  same  idea  in  mind  the  Liggett  people 
announced  the  putting  into  operation  of  a 
unique  insurance  plan.  Employees  who  on 
December  25,  1919,  had  been  in  the  service  of 
the  company  for  one  year  and  whose  salary 
was  less  than  $2500  were  insured  for  the  sum 
of  $1000,  and  the  amount  of  this  insurance  will 
be  increased  $250  each  year  until  a  maximum 
of  $2500  has  been  reached.  Employees  whose 
salary  was  more  than  $2500  were  insured  for 
$2000,  which  will  be  increased  yearly  at  the 
rate  of  $500  until  a  maximum  of  $5000  is 
reached.  Employees  who  were  not  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  company  a  full  year  at  the  time  the 
plan  was  put  into  effect  will  be  eligible  for  its 
benefits  at  the  expiration  of  their  first  year's 
service.  No  medical  examination  is  required, 
and  when  an  insured  employee  leaves  the  ser- 
vice of  the  company  the  insurance  automat- 
ically ceases.  The  cost  of  the  insurance  is 
borne  by  the  Liggett  company. 


Further 
Control. 


The  drinking  of  bootleg 
whisky  has  caused  many 
deaths  throughout  the  coun- 
try, New  York  hospitals  re- 
porting fourteen  fatalities  from  this  cause 
during  a  single  week.  Home-brew  concoc- 
tions have  also  been  responsible  for  many 
deaths,  poisonous  substances  being  generated 
during  the  process  of  manufacture.  Wood 
alcohol  is  said  to  be  a  frequent  constituent  of 
that  brand  of  liquor  denominated  bootleg,  and 
occasionally  when  it  doesn't  kill  it  produces 
blindness. 

About  the  middle  of  January  the  internal 
revenue  department  announced  its  intention 
to  ask  Congress  to  pass  a  law  which  will  bring 
wood  alcohol  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
revenue  authorities.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished, it  is  said,  by  imposing  a  tax  on  the 
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commodity,  making  both  the  manufacture  and 
the  sale  subject  to  restrictions  similar  to  those 
which  govern  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  non- 
beverage  alcohol.  Under  present  conditions 
State  authorities  are  in  full  control  and  when 
fatalities  occur  it  is  up  to  them  to  prosecute 
those  who  sold  the  liquor,  the  charge  being 
manslaughter  or  murder.  The  passing  of 
national  legislation  will  bring  the  situation 
under  Federal  control. 

Adulteration  of  crude  drugs 

.  has  declined  to  such  an  ex- 

Gratifying.      ^^^  ^^^  ^^  chairman  of  the 

National  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists' Association's  committee  on  the  preven- 
tion of  adulteration  has  recommended  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  annual  report  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  order  that  the  "time  of  the  members 
need  no  longer  be  taken  up  with  a  dead  issue." 

Articles  in  drug  and  pharmaceutical  lines 
sometimes  appear  on  the  market  not  up  to  the 
standard,  but  this  is  due  rather  to  a  faulty 
interpretation  of  new  or  imperfectly  under- 
stood laws,  or  occasionally  to  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  producers.  Crude  drugs  nowadays 
come  very  near  to  being  what  they  are  labeled 
and  adulteration  for  fraudulent  purposes  is 
practically  nil 

In  connection  with  the  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  adulteration  since  the  enactment  of 
the  pure  food  and  drug  act,  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  country's  leading  pharmaceutical 
houses  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  "adulteration 
of  drugs  has  become  almost  a  lost  art." 

Professor  Harold  White- 
head, head  of  the  College  of 
Interesting.      Business  Administration  of 

Boston  University,  suggests 
that  the  standard  of  retail  merchandising 
would  be  raised  were  every  man  who  proposes 
to' open  a  store  made  to  pass  a  State  or  Federal 
examination  designed  to  show  his  fitness  to 
enter  the  merchandising  field.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  a  low  order  of  business  ability  is  a 
menace  to  the  entire  structure,  just  the  same 
as  poor  doctors  are  medical  menaces  and  poor 
lawyers  legal  menaces.  It  is  admittedly  the 
trend  of  affairs  that  business  conditions  are 
becoming  more  exacting,  and  perhaps  the  day 
may  not  be  far  distant  when  only  those  prop- 
erly equipped  for  such  public  service  may  be 


permitted  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  that  kind. 
After  all  it  is  the  public  that  is  most  concerned ; 
and,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  public  inter- 
est that  will  always  be  served. 


Unfair? 


It  will  doubtless  be  interest- 
ing to  those  who  buy  goods 
to  know  that  the  F  e  d  e  r  a  1 
Trade  Commission  is  con- 
cerning itself  with  an  investigation  of  the 
practice  sometimes  indulged  in  by  those  who 
sell  of  guaranteeing  the  purchaser  against  a 
decline  in  price.  Complaints,  it  seems,  have 
been  filed  with  the  commission,  the  complain- 
ants being  competing  firms  that  run  a  straight 
course,  not  holding  out  such  a  guarantee  as 
an  inducement  to  buy.  Opinions  as  to  the 
right  or  wrong  of  the  practice  are  so  diverse, 
the  commission  says,  that  it  has  determined 
to  go  into  the  whole  matter  thoroughly.  To 
that  end  producers,  manufacturers,  and 
wholesale  and  retail  merchants  are  asked  to 
declare  their  interests  so  that  a  sane  and  intel- 
ligent conclusion  may  be  arrived  at.  Expres- 
sions in  writing  are  called  for,  after  which  a 
general  hearing  will  be  called  in  Washington, 
at  which  time  and  place  representatives  of  the 
trade  may  appear  in  person. 


Good 
Work. 


There  are  hundreds  of  drug 
associations  throughout  the 
country  and,  consequently, 
hundreds  of  secretaries.  A 
great  deal  of  the  efficiency  of  an  organization 
of  this  character  rests  with  the  kind  of  man 
that  is  selected  to  hold  the  secretary's  office,  for 
it  is  this  office,  ordinarily,  which  comes  in  con- 
stant contact,  either  personally  or  through  the 
medium  of  letters,  with  the  members.  And  in 
this  connection  we  want  to  commend  the  work 
of  a  certain  secretary  out  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
W.  Bruce  Philip.  Mr.  Philip  is  quite  prolific 
with  letters  to  his  membership,  and  these  com- 
munications always  contain  valuable  informa- 
tion. Indeed,  the  members  of  the  Alameda 
County  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Califor- 
nia, are  in  this  manner  kept  in  pretty  close 
touch  with  a  great  many  of  the  changing 
phases  of  the  drug  situation.  The  following 
may  be  taken  as  a  characteristic  paragraph: 

Section  310  of  the  State  penal  code  prohibits  the 
use  of  the  American  flag  in  connection  with  advertise- 
ments.    If  you  have  calendars  or  any  other  printed 
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matter  intended  for  geneial  distribution  and  if  this 
matter  bears  your  advertisement,  and  if  such  printed 
matter  has  an  American  flag  as  a  decoration,  even  if 
the  flag  is  associated  with  other  figures  such  as  a  nurse, 
we  believe  that  the  same  will  be  in  violation  of  the  htw 
and  that  you  will  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $250. 

A  little  farther  down  on  the  same  page, 
speaking  this  time  of  the  bond  required  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  prohibition  law,  Mr. 
Philip  says  this: 

One  bond  only  is  required  of  a  druggist  operating 
two  or  more  stores  in  the  same  town. 

It  is  just  such  information  that  the  druggist 
wants,  and  he  wants  it  quickly.  It  is  not  always 
advisable  to  depend  entirely  on  drug  journals 
of  national  circulation,  which  appear  monthly. 
Sometimes  the  information  contained  in  them 
is  dangerously  close  to  being  thirty  days  old. 

A  number  of  the  journals  are 
No  Longer  wondering  if  the  shortage  of 
Necessary.      drug-store    help,    so    acute 

during  the  war,  hasn't  ceased 
to  the  extent  that  the  pendultmi  is  beginning 
to  swing  the  other  way,  and  it  is  called  to 
attention  that  here  and  there  a  circumstance 
comes  to  light  which  on  the  face  of  it  seems  to 
point  in  that  general  direction.  For  instance, 
in  Chicago  an  arrangement,  in  effect  since  the 
middle  of  July,  1918,  whereby  apprentices 
were  permitted  to  sell  certain  household 
remedies  during  the  absence  of  a  regularly 
qualified  pharmacist,  has  come  to  an  end,  the 


argument  being  that  conditions  are  so  near 
normal  that  war  measures  are  no  longer 
advisable.  Both  the  Illinois  Pharmaceutical 
Association  and  the  Chicago  Retail  Druggists' 
Association  backed  the  plan  when  it  went  into 
force  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  registration  authorizing  such  sales 
between  the  time  of  opening  the  store  and  9 :30 
A.  M.,  between  12  noon  and  2  p.  m.,  and  be- 
tween 5  and  7  p.  m.  The  privilege  was  discon- 
tinued January  1,  a  strict  compliance  with  the 
letter  of  the  law  now  being  mandatory. 


It  is  said  that  the  American  army  in  France 
gained  32,000,000  pounds  in  weight,  this  being 
an  average  of  about  25  pounds  to  the  man. 
The  increase  in  weight  is  supposed  to  be  due 
to  outside  exercise  and  living,  and  to  the 
absence  of  those  irregular  habits  characteristic 
of  civil  life. 

"H.  H.  T.  mixtures  are  going  to  be  elimin- 
ated in  England,"  says  a  writer  in  an  English 
medical  journal.  "The  war  has  had  the  eifect 
of  raising  generally  the  standard  of  medical 
skill.  The  profession  is  taking  its  work  more 
seriously,  and  there  is  not  going  to  be  much 
room  in  the  future  for  the  practitioner  who 
gives  a  caller  cursory  attention  and  then  pre- 
scribes, from  his  own  dispensary,  some  H.  H. 
T.  mixture.  H.  H.  T.  means  *Heaven  help 
them.' " 


Wanted— Unusual  Advertising  Stunts. 

An  Alabama  druggist  writes:  "One  of  the  best  advertising  schemes  we  have 
ever  discovered  consists  of  publicly  displaying  fifteen  or  twenty  huge  volumes  filled 
with  prescriptions.  The  entire  length  of  a  16-foot  counter  is  occasionally  given  up 
to  this  display." 

An  Indiana  druggist  writes:  "About  five  weeks  before  the  school  term  closes 
we  secure  the  names  of  all  the  graduating  students.  Then  we  write  their  parents 
a  personal  letter  suggesting  suitable  presents.  About  a  week  later  we  send  out  a 
second  letter  by  way  of  a  reminder." 

An  Iowa  druggist  writes:  "We  supply  barbers  with  shaving  papers  bearing 
our  ad,  etc." 

These  are  merely  specimens,  suggested  to  give  a  rough  idea.  Anything  of  a 
similar  character  that,  put  to  actual  test,  has  resulted  in  increased  business — we  will 
pay  a  dollar  for  it,  if  found  acceptable.  Merely  a  brief  description,  or  a  copy  of 
the  "stunt"  itself  if  it  appeared  in  printed  form. 

Earn  an  easy  dollar — it  will  take  but  a  moment! 


Editorial 


The  San  Antonio  Plan. 

It  isn't  of  any  particular  use  at  this  late  day 
to  object  to  the  fact  that  under  the  national 
prohibition  law  druggists  have  fallen  heir  to 
what  is  left  of  the  liquor  business.  The  law 
has  been  passed,  conditions  are  imposed,  and 
there  is  no  escaping  the  consequences,  whatever 
they  may  be.  Nevertheless  we  are  all  justified 
in  feeling  a  certain  sense  of  pride  in  the  fact 
that  drug  organizations  throughout  the  coun- 
try did  object  most  strenuously  during  the 
days  when  the  Volstead  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration. 

But,  as  stated,  the  conditions  exist.  We 
must  now  face  the  future  and  plan  accordingly. 
And  one  of  the  problems  that  has  arisen  con- 
cerns the  storage  of  liquor  stocks. 

In  a  certain  city  not  a  great  many  miles 
from  where  the  Bulletin  is  published,  a  man 
was  on  trial  for  alleged  violation  of  the  pro- 
hibition law.  Two  bottles  of  liquor  had  been 
confiscated  in  his  place  of  business,  and  at  the 
proper  time  during  the  course  of  the  trial  they 
were  introduced  as  evidence  and  were  about 
to  be  marked  "Exhibit  A."  One  of  the 
attorneys  removed  the  stopper  from  a  con- 
tainer in  order  to  sniff  the  contents,  and  then, 
with  a  startled  look  on  his  face,  held  the  bottle 
up  to  view. 

It  was  filled  with  black  ink. 

Both  bottles  had  been  under  police  protec- 
tion, yet  in  spite  of  this  the  whisky  had  been 
removed  and  the  writing  fluid  substituted.  If 
such  goods  can't  be  protected  by  properly  con- 
stituted officers  of  the  law,  how  may  we  expect 
that  they  will  be  preserved  inviolate  in  a  drug 
store?  In  fact,  to  have  it  known  that  a  stock 
of  liquor  is  carried  is  to  invite  a  visit  from 
burglars. 

The  druggists  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  have 
devised  a  plan  by  which  they  hope  to  escape 
this  possibility,  and  also  to  relieve  themselves 
of  the  odium  of  being  known  as  liquor  deal- 
ers. A  number  of  them  have  banded  them- 
selves together  and  it  is  the  intention  to 
establish  a  central  dispensary  at  which  a  stock 
of  liquor  will  be  carried,  subject  to  disposal 
on  physicians'  prescriptions.  No  such  stocks 
are  to  be  carried  in  the  individual  stores  of  the 
incorporators,    prescriptions    which    come    to 


them  being  referred  to  the  central  dispensary. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  establishment  will  prove 
at  least  self-sustaining. 

This  is  the  same  idea  that  was  advanced  bv 
W.  A.  Hover,  a  well-known  wholesale  drug- 
gist of  Denver,  Colorado,  a  number  of  years 
ago,  although  Mr.  Hover  had  in  mind  the 
segregation  of  prescription  goods,  every  sixth 
store,  in  cities,  to  carry  prescription  stocks,  the 
other  five  of  the  group  to  send  their  prescrip- 
tions to  the  dispensing  pharmacy  and  to  receive 
a  percentage  on  business  thus  diverted.  Mr. 
Hover's  contention  was  that  compounding 
doesn't  pay,  in  the  average  case;  that  when 
the  time  consumed  and  the  money  invested  in 
stock  are  considered,  a  store  is  better  off  that 
does  not  maintain  a  prescription  department. 

At  any  rate  the  plan,  as  applied  to  condi- 
tions that  exist  under  present  liquor  laws,  is 
a  novel  one.  Its  practical  application  will  be 
watched  with  keen  interest. 

At  the  Parting  of  the  Ways. 

We  are  told  that  the  fate  of  the  National 
Formulary  hangs  in  the  balance.  The  book 
is  not  backed  by  what  might  be  termed  a  well- 
defined  policy,  and  circumstances  have  now 
made  it  necessary  to  face  the  situation  squarely 
and  to  set  a  few  stakes;  this  in  order  that  it 
may  live  up  to  requirements  on  the  one  hand 
and  not  be  squeezed  flat  between  the  Pharma- 
copoeia and  the  forthcoming  Recipe  Book  on 
the  other.  Therefore  the  question  becomes 
pertinent,  What  principles  shall  govern  the 
scope  of  the  next  N.  F.  ? 

If  we  were  to  ask  the  first  dozen  druggists 
we  meet  what  the  particular  function  of  the 
National  Formulary  is,  more  than  half  of  them 
would  probably  class  it  as  a  catch-all  for  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  We  would  be  told  that  what 
isn't  important  enough  to  go  into  one  book 
goes  into  the  other,  the  N.  F.  being  a  sort  of 
second  fiddle  to  the  U.  S.  P.  That  this  isn't 
wholly  so  is  beside  the  question;  the  idea  has 
gained  currency  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
A  more  aggressive  policy  in  the  way  of  adver- 
tising might  perhaps  prove  beneficial  in  this 
particular.  The  N.  F.  is  thirty-two  years  old. 
It  is  time  we  knew  more  about  it. 

We  do  not  want  it  understood   that  this 
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editorial  is  a  criticism  of  the  N.  F.  or  of  the 
able  men  who  have  guided  its  destiny.  The 
N.  F.  is  a  good  book  and  a  very  valuable  one. 
Each  revision  has  reflected  the  best  thought 
of  the  day  and  has  fitted  admirably  into  the 
scheme  of  things  as  it  existed  at  the  time  the 
revising  was  done.  Indeed,  the  N.  F.  is  recog- 
nized as  an  authoritative  work  by  three 
national  laws — ^the  pure  food  and  drugs  act, 
the  Harrison  law,  and  the  more  recently 
enacted  constitutional  prohibition  measure. 
From  a  legal  standpoint  it  stands  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  U.  S.  P.  At  least  one  State, 
New  York,  has  a  law  requiring  that  both  the 
N.  F.  and  the  U.  S.  P.  shall  be  found  in  every 
drug  store  in  the  commonwealth.  ^ 

In  the  beginning  the  idea  seems  to  have 
been  that  druggists  should  be  supplied  with 
the  formulas  of  many  well-known  prepara- 
tions, and  that  these  formulas,  as  well  as 
methods  of  compounding,  should  be  stand- 
ardized. The  warrant  for  letting  a  prepara- 
tion into  the  book  rested  on  general  use;  if  a 
preparation  had  become  established  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  druggists  in  the  course  of 
trade  were  called  upon  to  supply  it,  particu- 
larly on  prescription,  then  its  composition  was 
studied,  a  workable  formula  decided  upon, 
and  it  was  admitted  to  a  place  in  the  N.  F. 
Many  preparations  that  had  been  proprietary 
or  semi-proprietary  in  character  were  treated 
in  this  manner,  the  revisers,  however,  keeping 
well  away  from  the  responsibility  of  passing 
judgment  on  the  therapeutic  aspects  of  the 
situation.  The  latter  policy  has  been  pursued 
ever  since,  although  pharmaceutical  soundness 
has,  for  the  most  part,  been  a  qualifying 
factor. 

The  question  is  now  being  asked.  Can  this 
course  continue?  The  revision  committee  of 
the  U.  S.  P.  refers  questions  of  therapeutics 
to  its  physician  members.  Ordinarily  the 
N.  F.  committee  has  no  physicians  on  it, 
although  the  personnel  of  the  present  body 
includes  one,  Dr.  Bernard  Fantus,  of  Chicago. 

The  new  prohibition  law  must  necessarily 
have  a  bearing.  Shall  the  N.  F.  still  carry 
certain  preparations  of  doubtful  value  which 
may  be  used  for  beverage  purposes  ? 

Looked  at  broadly,  is  "general  use"  a  scien- 
tific criterion?  Inherent  in  it  isn't  there  a 
certain  flabbiness  which  casts  a  shadow  of 
uncertainty  both  ways  from  the  middle  ?    Yet, 


in  case  the  policy  were  abandoned,  what  other 
might  be  devised  to  take  the  place  of  it? 

The  book  is  the  property  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  which  has  impor- 
tant interests  vested  in  it.  Pharmacy  as  a 
whole  is  concerned  also.  Conditions  have 
changed  during  the  past  few  years,  new 
responsibilities  being  imposed  by  reason  of 
such  changes.  Therefore  the  time  has  arrived, 
it  would  appear,  when  all  enshrouding  uncer- 
tainty must  be  cut  away  and  the  volume's 
scope  and  office  made  as  incisive  and  inevit- 
able as  a  chemical  reaction. 

What  lines  shall  limn  the  latitude  of  the 
next  N.  F.  ? 

A  Few  Things  We  Want 

First,  of  course,  we  hope  for  an  unusual 
response  to  our  call  for  contest  papers.  Busi- 
ness is  booming,  we  know,  thus  filling  the  days 
with  those  activities  normally  connected  with 
running  a  drug  store.  But  it  is  always  possible 
to  find  time  to  write,  just  the  same.  Get  busy 
at  once  on  at  least  one  paper.  Pick  the  subject 
you  like  best — the  Contest  announcement  will 
be  found  elsewhere;  we  are  running  it  again 
this  month — ^and  send  us  in  a  paper.  Type- 
written or  long-hand  papers,  either  will  be 
acceptable.  Make  papers  good  and  long ;  those 
less  than  a  thousand  words  in  length  do  not 
stand  so  good  a  chance,  everything  considered, 
as  those  which  go  over  that  number  of  words. 

Let's  hear  from  everybody.  We  want  all 
parts  of  the  world  represented. 

Then,  again,  let  us  have  a  generous  "coming 
over"  on  the  "Unusual  Advertising  Stunts" 
proposition — see  the  panel  on  page  49.  Any 
idea  that  worked  (that's  the  test) — let's  have 
it.  If  it  was  an  advertisement,  send  it  in.  If 
it  was  the  grouping  of  certain  articles  in  mak- 
ing up  a  window  display,  or  in  making  a  special 
offer,  send  in  a  brief  description.  Possibly  it 
was  the  phraseology  of  a  show-card;  mail  us 
the  card,  or  a  photograph  of  it,  or  a  copy  of  it. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  a  snappy  store  slogan,  car- 
ried throughout  the  store's  advertising  and  on 
its  stationery.    Let  us  know  all  about  it. 

Or  it  may  be  something  else  again,  as  Abe 
would  say.  But  whatever  it  is  we'll  pay  a 
dollar  for  it  if  it  is  found  acceptable.  We  want 
to  start  the  department  next  month,  so  be  as 
prompt  as  circumstances  will  permit. 


I 


Our  Annual  Prize  Contest 

Perhaps  nothing  we  do  throughout  the  entire  year  creates  so  much  interest  as 
the  announcing  of  the  annual  prize  contest.  Our  readers  have  come  to  looh  for* 
ward  to  the  event  with  quite  a  degree  of  anticipation^  and  the  response  to  the  re* 
quest  for  papers  is  always  generous  and  spirited.  So  this  year  we  again  call  the  big 
Bulletin  family  together  and  suggest  the  topics:  the  prizes,  we  know,  are  merely 
incidental.  Read  carefully  what  follows,  ponder  a  little,  and  then  get  busy! 

Announcement  No.  1: 

Prizes  Offered  for  Papers  on  "What  We  Did  Last  Year  to  Increase  Business/' 
We  offer  $15.00  for  the  best  article,  and  $10  and  $5  each  for  the  second  and 
third  best  articles,  on  the  general  theme  of  efforts  made  to  build  increased  volume 
or  to  boom  a  particular  department.  Keep  the  business  as  a  whole  in  mind  as  much 
as  possible,  but  that  doesn't  mean  that  the  major  portion  of  the  paper  may  not  be 
devoted  to  a  side-line,  or  to  a  number  of  them.  What  did  you  do  to  get  more  busi- 
ness?— ^that's  the  question.  Tell  us  all  about  it,  for  there  isn't  a  subject  in  the 
entire  world  of  dollars  that  is  so  vital  and  enthralling.  Write  a  paper  under  this 
head,  and  start  it  to-day. 

Thirty  dollars  in  cash  for  the  three  best  papers. 

Announcement  No.  2: 

Prizes  Offered  for  Papers  on  "Adventures  in  Partnership." 
We  offer  $15.00  for  the  best  article,  and  $10.00  and  $5.00  each  for  the  second 
and  third  best  articles,  under  the  title  "Adventures  in  Partnership."  This  topic  is 
hybrid — ^half  practical,  half  human  interest.  Or  the  whole  thing  may  be  treated 
from  a  facetious  standpoint.  Some  partnerships  are  highly  satisfactory,  others  soon 
beat  themselves  to  pieces  on  the  shoals  of  individual  whim  or  opinion.  Is  it  advis- 
able to  form  partnerships,  or  is  it  best  to  go  it  alone? — what  has  your  particular 
adventure  or  group  of  adventures  taught  you  in  this  respect  ?  It  isn't  necessary  to 
dilate  further.  There's  a  wealth  of  material  here.  Work  it  out  in  your  own  way. 
Thirty  dollars  in  cash  for  the  three  best  papers. 

Announcement  No.  3: 

Prizes  Offered  for  Papers  on  "Means  and  Methods  Employed  to  Get  Christ- 
mas Business." 

We  offer  $15.00  for  the  best  paper  and  $10.00  and  $5.00  each  for  the  second 
and  third  best  articles  on  ways  and  means  of  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
presented  each  year  to  roll  up  a  big  voltune  of  sales  in  December.  If  it  is  the  custom 
in  your  store  to  stock  a  Christmas  assortment,  then  the  experience  you  went  through 
but  a  few  weeks  ago  is  still  fresh  in  your  mind.  Put  it  down  on  paper  before  the 
vigor  and  freshness  of  it  becomes  disenmeshed.  We  shall  want  specimens  of  adver- 
tising, if  you  can  get  them;  also  photographs  of  Christmas  windows,  if  they  are 
available.    Tell  the  story  with  a  wealth  of  detail.    Every  little  point  is  important. 

Thirty  dollars  in  cash  for  the  three  best  papers. 

Announcement  No.  4: 

Prizes  Offered  for  Papers  on  "How  I  Finance  My  Home." 
We  offer  $15.00  for  the  best  paper  and  $10.00  and  $5.00  each  for  the  second 
and  third  best  articles  on  "How  I  Finance  My  Home."    This  topic  has  much  more 
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to  it  than  may  appear  at  first  blush.  How  do  you  finance  your  home?  By  default? 
By  handing  out  money  hit-or-miss,  as  moths  fly  by  moonlight?  Then  you  need  to 
hear  from  the  man  who  doesn*t;  and  that's  the  kind  of  man — ^at  least  ten  or  a  dozen 
of  him — who  is  going  to  tell  us  in  detail  how  he  applies  business  principles  to  home 
finances  as  well  as  to  store  finances.  Charts,  or  pages  from  books  that  are  kept, 
wouldn't  hurt;  they'd  help  illustrate  the  article. 

Thirty  dollars  in  cash  for  the  three  best  papers. 


Announcement  No.  5: 

Prizes  Offered  for  Papers  on  "How  We  Promote  Teamwork  in  Our  Store." 

Fifteen  dollars  for  the  best  article  on  this  subject,  $10.00  for  the  next  best  and 
$5.00  for  the  third  best. 

If  there  is  coordination  there  will  be  team  work,  and  there  is  coordination  in 
every  drug  store  in  the  country.  Some  stores  find  it  profitable  to  hold  meetings  of 
the  selling  force  at  regular  intervals;  occasionally,  even,  mock  sales  are  arranged. 
Or  it  may  be  that  there  is  some  sort  of  a  profit-sharing  plan,  or  some  other  unusual 
means  by  which  nearly  a  full  htmdred  per  cent  of  efficiency  is  attained.  Let  other 
druggists  have  the  benefit  of  your  ideas  and  your  plans.  Let  them  know  how  it  all 
works  out.  For  business  is  just  now  undergoing  a  number  of  changes,  and  this  topic 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.    Write  us  a  paper. 

Thirty  dollars  in  cash  for  the  three  best  articles. 


Announcement  No.  6: 

Prizes  Oflfered  for  Papers  oh  "Trips  I  Have  Made  in  My  Automobile." 
Fifteen  dollars  for  the  best  paper,  $10.00  for  the  next  best,  and  $5.00  for  the 
third  best.  Nothing  need  be  said  by  way  of  elucidation.  Make  the  telling  as  enter- 
taining as  possible,  and  a  lot  of  pictures  won't  do  any  harm.  Perhaps  this  is  what 
might  be  termed  vacation  stuflf,  although,  for  that  matter,  a  very  interesting,  possibly 
thrilling  journey  may  have  been  made  right  in  the  dead  of  winter. 
Thirty  dollars  in  cash  for  the  three  best  articles. 


Conclusion: 

We  always  want  pictures  and  we  depend  on  our  readers  for  them.  At  present 
we  could  use  reproductions  of  college  scenes  most  acceptably.  Send  them  in.  We'll 
take  good  care  of  them  and  return  them  in  good  condition,  if  such  a  request  accom- 
panies the  prints.  Pictures  of  a  general  character  also ;  anjrthing  of  interest.  Keep 
us  supplied,  please. 

Lastly,  a  word  about  the  closing  of  the  contest.  Heretofore  we  have  set  no  defi- 
nite date,  which  has  resulted,  it  seems  to  us,  in  a  little  confusion.  So  this  year  we 
are  going  to  adopt  this  course: 

Topic  No.  4,  "How  I  Finance  My  Home,"  will  be  withdrawn  March  1. 

Topic  No.  1,  **What  We  Did  Last  Year  to  Increase  Sales,"  will  be  withdrawn 
March  15. 

All  other  topics  will  be  withdrawn  on  the  first  day  of  April.  Papers  must  be 
on  hand  here  at  the  Bulletin  office  by  12  o'clock  noon,  April  1,  when  the  contest 
closes. 

Give  us  a  big,  a  rousing  response.  The  invitation  is  general.  Let  every  reader 
of  our  magazine  sharpen  a  bunch  of  pencils  and  tear  loose.  Write  on  one  subject 
or  all  of  them ;  it's  all  the  same  to  us. 


Observing  the  Liquor  Law 

What  follows  comj^rises  a  synopsis  of  the  Internal  Revenue's  63-Page  book  of  Regu- 
lations, issued  January  17.    We  have  gone  through  the  pamphlet  and  picked  out  what 
appeared  to  be  the  salient  features.    Other  aspects  will  be  treated  later. 


To  begin  with,  the  word  "liquor"  or  the 
phrase  "intoxicating  liquor"  is  construed  by 
the  revenue  department  to  include  alcohol, 
brandy,  whisky,  rum,  gin,  beer,  ale,  porter  and 
wine,  as  well  as  "any  spirituous,  vinous,  malt 
or  ferment  liquor,  liquids  and  compounds, 
either  medicated,  proprietary,  patented  or  not, 
and  by  whatever  name  called,  containing  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  or  more  of  alcohol,  or  which 
are  fit  for  use  as  beverages."  Alcohol  "by 
volume"  is  the  unit  for  determination. 

The  beverages  named  below  are  included  in 
the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F. — but  that  makes  no 
difference ;  they  are  held  to  be  fit  for  beverage 
purposes  and  are  regarded  as  intoxicating 
liquors.  Therefore  they  may  not  be  sold 
except  as  specifically  authorized  by  the  regu- 
lations.   The  new  additions  to  the  liquor  list: 

Elixir  Aromaticum  (Aromatic  elixir). 
Elixir  Glycyrrhizae  (Elixir  of  licorice). 
Spiritus  Juniperi  Compositus   (Compound  spirit  of 
juniper). 

Tinctura  Cardamom i  Composita  (Compound  tincture 
of  cardamom). 

Tinctura  Lavendulae  Composita  (Compound  tincture 
of  lavender). 

Cordiale  Rubi  Fructus  (Blackberry  cordial). 
Elixir  Anisi  (Elixir  of  anise). 
Elixir  Aromaticum  Rubrum  (Red  aromatic  elixir). 
Elixir  Aurantii  Amari   (Elixir  of  bitter  orange). 
Elixir  Cardamomi  Compositum  (Compound  elixir  of 
cardamom). 

Elixir  Taraxaci  Compositum  (Compound  elixir  of 
taraxacum). 

Spiritus  Myrciae  Compositus  (Compound  spirit  of 
myrcia). 

Tinctura  Aromatica  (Aromatic  tincture). 

Tinctura  Carmelis  (Tincture  of  caramel). 

Vinum  Aurantii  Compositum  (Compound  wine  of 
orange). 

Vinum  Pruni  Virginianae  (Wine  of  wild  cherry). 

Elixir  Glycyrrhizae  Aromaticum  (Aromatic  elixir  of 
glycyrrhiza). 

Tinctura  Amara  (Bitter  tincture). 

The  definition  includes  homeopathic  poten- 
cies, attentuations  and  dilutions  which  are  fit 
for  use  as  beverages;  also  certain  other  alco- 
holic compounds  containing  one-half  of  1  per 
cent  or  more  of  alcohol  by  volume,  such  as 


flavoring  extracts,  which  do  not  conform  to 
standards  supplied  by  the  government. 

However,  the  definition  does  not  include  de- 
natured alcohol  or  medicinal  and  other  alco- 
holic preparations  which  are  unfit  for  use  as 
beverages. 

PERMITS. 

All  persons  who  desire  to  manufacture, 
using  liquor,  or  to  sell,  or  to  purchase,  or  to 
possess  intoxicating  liquor  for  non-beverage 
purposes  must  procure  permits — ^all  persons, 
with  these  exceptions:  those  who  present 
physicians*  prescriptions;  rabbis,  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  or  priests  who  in  person  or  through 
authorized  agents  procure  wines  for  sacra- 
mental purposes  or  other  religious  rites. 

A  druggist  must  have  a  permit,  whether 
he  manufactures  or  not,  to  purchase  and  to 
sell.  The  permit  to  sell  embraces  permission 
to  use,  I.  e,,  to  mix,  to  compound. 

A  physician  must  have  a  permit  before  he 
can  lawfully  prescribe. 

Applications  for  permits,  other  than  permits 
to  purchase,  must  be  submitted  on  forms  which 
will  be  supplied  by  the  government,  and  must 
be  submitted  in  triplicate,  all  data  required  by 
the  authorities  being  clearly  set  forth.  All 
three  copies  must  be  signed  by  the  applicant, 
the  original  being  sworn  to  before  a  person 
authorized  to  administer  oaths,  and  the  three 
copies  forwarded  to  the  prohibition  director 
of  the  State  in  which  the  place  of  business  of 
the  applicant  is  located. 

The  director  will  then  investigate,  and  he 
will  refuse  to  approve  the  application  or  to 
issue  the  permit  in  case  he  believes  the  privi- 
leges conferred  by  the  permit  would  be  abused. 

The  full  names  of  invididuals  must  be 
signed  to  each  application.  In  case  of  copart- 
nerships the  firm  name  must  be  written,  fol- 
lowed by  the  signature  of  the  partner  author- 
ized to  sign  for  the  firm.  The  names  of  all 
members  of  the  copartnership  must  appear  in 
the  application.  In  case  of  a  corporation,  the 
corporate  name  must  be  written,  and  this  must 
be  followed  by  the  signature  and  title  of  the 
officer  duly  authorized  to  sign  for  the  corpora- 
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tion,  together  with  the  impression  of  the  cor- 
porate seal,  if  any. 

Applications  which  do  not  contain  all  the 
information  called  for,  or  which  are  ^  not  exe- 
cuted in  the  manner  required  by  the  govern- 
ment, will  be  returned  without  approval. 

Application  for  permit  to  purchase  must  be 
made  on  Form  1410,  which,  when  approved 
by  the  director,  becomes  a  permit.  Directors 
will  at  any  time  furnish  permit  holders  with 
supplies  of  such  forms. 

WHAT   APPLICANTS   MUST  DO. 

The  applicant  must  describe  the  intoxicating 
liquor  to  be  received  by  him  with  as  much 
particularity  as  possible.  He  must  give  in  all 
cases  the  quantity  in  wine  gallons  of  each  kind 
of  intoxicating  liquor  on  hand  on  the  date  of 
application,  and  previously  received  by  him 
during  the  current  calendar  year.  Each  ap- 
plication must  also  show  the  name  and  address 
of  the  vendor,  and  the  purpose  for  which  such 
intoxicating  liquor  is  to  be  used. 

The  applicant  must  assure  himself  that  the 
quantity  of  intoxicating  liquor  outstanding  as 
a  debit  against  his  bond,  together  with  the 
additional  quantity  applied  for,  is  not  in  the 
aggregate  greater  than  the  quantity  covered 
by  the  penal  sum  of  the  bond. 

If  the  applicant  is  unable  to  describe  the  in- 
toxicating liquor  by  the  serial  ntunber  of  the 
package,  the  proof  gallons  and  taxable  gallons, 
he  may  leave  those  spaces  blank  and  the  firm 
from  which  he  buys  the  goods  will  fill  in  the 
necessary  data  in  the  spaces  provided. 

All  applications  must  be  sworn  to  by  an 
officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  and 
unless  so  sworn  to  the  Federal  prohibition 
director  will  withhold  his  approval.  No  appli- 
cation will  be  approved  unless  it  contains  all 
the  information  called  for,  except  that  intoxi- 
cating liquor  applied  for  need  not  be  fully  de- 
scribed until  the  vendor  receives  the  permit. 

Ordinarily .  applications  for  permit  to  pur- 
chase should  be  made  in  triplicate. 

Permits  to  purchase  intoxicating  liquor  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  or  selling  expire 
90  days  after  date  of  approval. 

WHOLESALERS  GET  THESE. 

After  approval,  the  director  will  forward  all 
copies  to  the  person  or  firm  who  is  to  furnish 
the  intoxicating  liquor.  The  vendor  will  fill  in 
the  appropriate  blank  spaces  which  have  not 


already  been  filled  in  by  the  applicant,  particu- 
larly the  spaces  provided  for  serial  numbers 
of  packages  or  stamps  affixed  thereto,  and  will 
note  on  all  copies  the  date  of  shipment  or  de- 
livery of  intoxicating  liquors  in  wine  and  proof 
gallons  of  each  kind  shipped  or  delivered.  He 
will  then  return  one  copy  to  the  director  not 
later  than  the  day  succeeding  the  date  of  ship- 
ment or  delivery,  one  copy  will  be  retained  in 
the  files  of  the  vendor  as  his  authority  for 
making  the  shipment  or  delivery,  and  the  re- 
maining copy  or  copies  are  to  be  forwarded  by 
him  to  the  applicant. 

In  order  to  avoid  possible  delay  or  incon- 
venience, it  is  possible  to  secure  a  number  of 
permits  to  purchase  in  advance.  Applications 
for  such  permits  should  be  filled  out  as  above 
outlined,  but  need  not  specify  the  name  of  the 
vendor. 

Every  permit — ^any  and  all  of  them — 
granted  under  the  regulations,  together  with 
the  copy  of  the  application  therefor,  must  be 
conveniently  and  permanently  filed,  so  as  to 
be  readily  accessible  to  examining  officers  at 
any  reasonable  hour. 

Where  the  same  person  operates  several 
places  of  business,  for  which  he  desires  to 
obtain  permits,  a  separate  application  must  be 
filed  and  a  separate  permit  procured  covering 
each  place  of  business,  but  only  one  bond  need 
be  filed  covering  all  such  places  of  business 
operated  by  the  same  person  within  any  one 
State. 

IN  CASE  YOU  MOVE. 

When  a  person  holding  a  permit  desires  to 
move  his  place  of  business  to  an  address  other 
than  that  indicated  on  the  permit,  he  may, 
upon  surrendering  his  copy  of  the  application 
and  the  permit  to  the  director,  have  the  latter 
amended  to  show  such  change,  and  may  then 
conduct  at  his  new  location  the  acts  thus 
authorized. 

Permits  are  nontransferable,  and  may  be 
revoked  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  commis- 
sioner at  any  time,  if  it  appears  after  proper 
hearing  that  the  restrictions  imposed  have  not 
been  lived  up  to. 

All  permits  issued  prior  to  January  17, 
1920,  must  be  renewed  at  such  time  as  the 
commissioner  may  designate.  Holders  of  per- 
mits issued  prior  to  January  17,  1920,  may 
continue  to  operate  under  such  permits  until 
their  new  applications  are  acted  upon.    In  case 
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of  the  failure  of  the  permittee  to  file  applica- 
tion when  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  director, 
the  permit  issued  to  him  prior  to  January  17, 
1920,  will  be  automatically  revoked. 

AlU  permits  provided  by  these  regulations 
issued  prior  to  August  31  of  any  year  will 
expire  on  December  31  of  that  year,  except 
permits  to  purchase,  and  all  such  permits 
issued  from  September  1  to  December  31  of 
any  year  will  expire  on  December  81  of  the 
following  year  unless  otherwise  provided.  On 
or  before  October  1  of  each  year  all  holders  of 
permits,  except  permits  to  purchase,  issued 
prior  to  August  31  of  that  year  must  make 
formal  application  of  Form  1404  for  renewal 
of  such  permits.  These  applications  for  re- 
newal will  be  filled  out  in  triplicate  and  all 
three  copies  signed  by  the  applicant,  the  origi- 
nal being  under  oath.  All  three  copies  must 
then  be  forwarded  to  the  director. 

Physicians  of  the  homeopathic  and  eclectic 
schools,  after  obtaining  permit  to  use  alcohol 
or  homeopathic  potencies,  attenuations  and 
dilutions  in  the  course  of  their  practice,  may 
get  such  preparations  from  homeopathic  phar- 
macists or  others  holding  permit  to  sell.  There 
are  a  number  of  rigid  restrictions,  however, 
too  detailed  to  go  into  here  at  this  time. 

THE   BOND. 

To  insure  proper  compliance  with  the  law, 
a  bond  is  required  from  each  applicant.  An 
applicant  may  secure  this  through  a  bonding 
company  or  he  may  get  two  responsible  per- 
sons to  sign  up,  these  persons  qualifying  on 
Form  No.  33,  or  he  may  put  up  Liberty  or 
other  government  bonds.  The  bond  must  be 
approved  by  the  director. 

The  full  names  of  individual  principals  and 
sureties,  and  the  residence  of  each,  must  be 
legibly  written  (preferably  typed)  in  the 
heading  of  the  bond.  In  the  case  of  a  copart- 
nership, the  trade  name  of  the  firm,  together 
with  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  it,  must 
be  given.  In  the  case  of  a  corporate  principal, 
the  bond  must  give  the  nAme  of  the  State 
under  which  organized  and  the  location  of  the 
principal  office  or  place  of  business  of  such 
corporation. 

The  full  names  of  the  individuals  must  be 
signed  to  the  bond,  written  exactly  as  in  the 
heading.  In  the  case  of  a  copartnership  the 
firm  name  must  be  signed  by  a  partner  au- 
thorized to  do  so,  followed  by  the  signature 


of  such  partner.  In  case  of  a  corporation  the 
corporate  name  must  be  written,  followed  by 
signature  and  title  of  the  officer  duly  author- 
ized to  sign  for  the  corporation,  together  with 
the  impression  of  the  corporate  seal,  if  any. 

The  signature  of  each  principal  or  surety 
must  be  made  under  seal  and  have  two  wit- 
nesses who  must  sign  their  names  as  such. 
Witnesses  are  not,  however,  required  for  the 
attestations  of  officers  signing  bonds  in  behalf 
of  corporations,  in  cases  where  the  seal  of  the 
corporation  is  affixed. 

All  bonds  remain  in  force  and  effect  for 
three  years. 

A  new  bond  will  be  required  in  case  of  the 
death  or  insolvency  of  any  surety  or  in  case 
of  removal  of  a  personal  surety. 

USE  IN  MANUFACTURING. 

Distilled  spirits  and  wines  may  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  medicinal  preparations 
compounded  in  accordance  with  formulas  pre- 
scribed by  U.  S.  P.,  N.  F.,  or  the  American 
Institute  of  Homeopathy,  provided  such 
preparations  are  unfit  for  beverage  purposes; 
and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  patented, 
patent,  proprietary  or  other  medicines  which 
are  unfit  for  beverage  purposes.  Such  prepar- 
ations, however,  must  contain  (1)  no  more 
alcohol  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
extraction,  solution  or  preservation;  (2)  in 
each  fluidounce  there  must  be  at  least  one  dose 
of  some  drug  or  compatible  combination  of 
drugs  having  recognized  therapeutic  value; 
and  (3)  such  a  preparation  must  not  be  so 
constructed  that  one  ingredient  acts  against 
the  other  in  such  a  manner  that  the  medicinal 
result  is  nil,  leaving  it  fit  for  a  beverage. 

Wholesale  and  retail  druggists  or  pharma- 
cists may  medicate  alcohol  in  accordance  with 
any  one  of  the  following  seven  formulas: 

Bichloride  of  mercury,  1  part ;  alcohol,  2000  parts. 

Bichloride  of  mercury,  0.8  gramme;  hydrochloric 
acid,  60  mils ;  alcohol,  640  mils ;  water,  300  mils. 

Bichloride  of  mercury,  1^  grains;  hydrochloric  acid,. 
2  drachms ;  alcohol,  4  ounces. 

Formaldehyde,  2  parts ;  glycerin,  2  parts ;  alcohol,  96> 
parts. 

Carbolic  acid,  1  drachm;  tannic  acid,  1  drachm; 
alcohol,  1  pint;  water,  1  pint. 

Alum,  ^  ounce ;  formaldehyde,  2  drachms ;  camphor,. 
1  ounce;  alohol  and  water,  each  1  pint 

Compound  solution  of  cresol  (U.S.  P.),  10  mils; 
alcohol,  1000  mils. 

Wholesale  druggists  medicating  alcohol  as 
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above  may  only  sell  the  medicated  product  to 
persons  holding  permits  entitling  them  to  pur- 
chase it,  such  as  retail  druggists,  persons  oper- 
ating Turkish  bath  establishments,  etc. 

Druggists  may  sell  such  medicated  alcohol, 
in  quantities  not  exceeding  one  pint,  without 
physicians'  prescriptions,  and  customers  need 
not  hold  permits.  In  each  case  the  container 
of  such  medicated  alcohol  must  bear  a 
"poison"  label. 

The  sale  of  alcohol  medicated  in  accordance 
with  any  one  of  the  seven  designated  formulas 
in  quantities  exceeding  one  pint  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  revenue  department  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  druggist  might  reasonably 
deduce  an  intention  that  the  customer  intended 
to  use  the  alcohol  for  beverage  purposes,  unless 
the  sale  is  made  to  a  person  who  has  obtained 
a  permit  to  procure  it  in  larger  quantities. 

Alcohol  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
antiseptic  solutions  and  toilet  preparations 
such  as  lotions,  hair  tonics,  hair  dressings, 
cologne  and  perfumes,  but  such  solutions  and 
preparations  must  contain  no  more  alcohol 
than  is  necessary  for  extraction,  solution  or 
preservation,  and  must  measure  up  to  stand- 
ards prescribed  and  published  from  time  to 
time  by  the  commissioner. 

DENATURING  BAY  RUM. 

A  new  phase  of  the  situation  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the 
government  that  tartar  emetic  be  used  as  a 
denaturing  agent  in  bay  rum.  The  regulations 
say  this : 

"In  any  case  where  antimony  potassium  tar- 
trate, commonly  known  as  tartar  emetic,  is 
added  to  any  toilet  preparation  in  the  propor- 
tion of  82  grains  per  gallon,  and  the  container 
of  such  preparation  is  labeled  'for  external 
use  only,'  the  product  will  be  regarded  as  being 
unfit  for  use  for  beverage  purposes. 

"Bay  rum,  whether  prepared  according  to 
the  formula  given  in  the  National  Formulary 
as  spirits  of  myrciae  or  otherwise,  unless 
treated  by  the  addition  of  antimony  potassium 
tartrate  in  the  proportion  indicated,  and  the 
containers  labeled  as  provided,  will  be  re- 
garded as  being  fit  for  use  for  beverage  pur- 
poses, and  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  in 
the  manufacture  thereof  will  not  be  per- 
mitted." 

An  persons  who  desire  to  use  intoxicating 
liquor  in  the  manufacture  of  the  drug  store 


preparations  so  far  mentioned  must  file  appli- 
cation on  Form  1404.  Form  1404,  Supple^ 
mental,  must  be  attached  to  each  copy  of  the 
application  for  permit  to  use  liquor  in  the 
manufacture  of  preparations  which  do  not 
conform  to  formulas  contained  in  the  U.  S. 
P.,  N.  F.,  or  American  Institute  of  Homeo- 
pathy. However,  this  does  not  apply  to  ap- 
plications for  permits  to  medicate  alcohol  ac- 
cording to  the  seven  formulas  above  men- 
tioned. 

THE  AMOUNT  ON  HAND. 

In  filing  application  for  permit,  the  applicant 
should  set  forth  the  exact  kind  of  liquor  which 
he  desires  to  use,  and  the  maximum  quantity 
which  will  be  on  hand  at  any  one  time. 

If  the  applicant  desires  to  manufacture 
medicinal  preparations  according  to  formulas 
prescribed  by  the  U.  S.  P.,  N.  F.,  or  the 
American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  which  are 
fit  for  use  for  beverage  purposes,  he  should  so 
indicate  on  Form  1404 — ^but  he  need  not  list 
the  names  of  such  preparations. 

If  the  applicant  desires  to  manufacture 
preparations  for  which  formulas  are  not  pre^ 
scribed  by  the  U.  S.  P.,  N.  F.,  or  American 
Institute  of  Homeopathy,  he  must  list  the 
name  of  each  preparation  on  Form  1404,  Sup- 
plemental, together  with  the  name  of  the  per- 
son for  whom  the  preparation  is  manufac- 
tured, in  cases  where  the  product  is  not  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  applicant;  and  he  must 
also  indicate  opposite  the  name  of  each  prep- 
aration the  percentage  of  alcohol  by  volume  in 
the  finished  product  An  extended  list  may 
be  attached  to  the  application  when  necessary. 

In  addition,  either  or  both  of  the  forms  of 
affidavit  appended  to  Form  1404,  Supplemental, 
must  be  executed  by  some  one  in  the  employ 
of  the  applicant  having  personal  knowledge 
that  the  facts  stated  in  the  application  are  cor- 
rect, and  such  person  must  state  the  capacity 
in  which  he  is  employed,  such  as  chemist 

The  advertising  matter  distributed  with  the 
preparation,  and  copies  of  the  commercial 
labels  that  are  placed  on  the  containers,  must 
be  filed  with  the  application. 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS  AND  SYRUPS. 

All  applications  to  use  alcohol  in  the  manu- 
facture of  extracts  and  flavoring  syrups  must 
be  accompanied  by  quantitative  formulas  of 
such  preparations,  unless  the  extract  or  flavor 
is  used  in  the  applicant's  own  manul 
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business,  or  is  sold  in  a  concentrated  form  and 
is  intended  for  subsequent  bottling  or  for  soft 
drink  or  other  manufacturing  purposes — and 
is  unfit  for  use  as  a  beverage.  All  such  formu- 
las must  show  the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  the 
finished  product  when  it  is  placed  on  the 
market. 

If  the  applicant  desires  to  use  intoxicating 
liquor  in  compounding  or  refilling  prescrip- 
tions for  preparations  which  are  unfit  for  use 
for  beverage  purposes  according  to  the  stand- 
ards prescribed,  and  if  the  quantity  of  any  such 
preparation  to  be  manufactured  within  any 
period  of  90  days  will  not  exceed  5  gallons,  he 
should  state  this  fact  in  his  application,  in 
zvhich  case  he  need  not  furnish  the  name  of 
each  preparation  or  the  other  data  called  for. 
However,  when  the  quantity  So  manufactured 
exceeds  the  amount  indicated,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary that  the  application  contain  all  the  data 
required  for  preparations  not  manufactured 
according  to  the  formulas  prescribed  by  the 
U.  S.  P.,  N.  F.,  or  American  Institute  of 
Homeopathy. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  non-beverage 
character  of  a  preparation,  the  commissioner 
may  demand  at  any  time  the  formula,  as  well 
as  the  process  by  which  the  product  is  manu- 
factured, and  he  may  require  the  manufacturer 
to  submit,  charges  prepaid,  a  commercially- 
labeled  sample  of  such  preparation  of  sufficient 
size  for  analysis. 

SELLING  AT  RETAIL. 

A  retail  pharmacist  may  sell  distilled  spirits, 
wines,  or  the  alcoholic  medicinal  preparations 
fit  for  beverage  purposes  which  are  authorized 
to  be  manufactured  in  quantities  of  less  than 
five  wine  gallons  to  other  persons  holding  per- 
mits entitling  them  to  procure  such  liquor  for 
non-beverage  purposes.  However,  retail  phar- 
macists cannot  sell  intoxicating  liquor  in  quan- 
tities of  five  wine  gallons  or  more  unless  they 
are  also  wholesale  druggists  and  hold  permits 
to  sell  in  wholesale  quantities. 

No  sale  at  retail  may  be  made  except 
through  a  pharmacist. 

The  specified  liquors  may  be  used  by  retail 
pharmacists  in  the  compounding  of  medicinal 
preparations  on  physicians'  prescriptions  or 
otherwise,  provided  that  in  each  case  such 
preparations  are  unfit  for  use  for  beverage 
purposes,  according  to  the  standards  pre- 
scribed  by    the   revenue   department.      Such 


preparations  may  be  sold  to  persons  not  hold- 
ing permits. 

Alcoholic  medicinal  preparations  fit  for  use 
for  beverage  purposes,  and  other  liquor,  may 
be  sold  by  retail  pharmacists  upon  physicians' 
prescriptions  to  persons  who  do  not  hold  per- 
mits, provided  the  name  of  the  pharmacist  ap- 
pears on  the  prescription  in  the  physician's 
handwriting,  in  addition  to  all  other  data  re- 
quired. 

Prescriptions  may  not  be  issued  for  more 
than  one  pint  of  spirituous  liquors  at  one  time. 

Pharmacists  are  not  permitted  to  refill  any 
such  prescriptions. 

Further,  they  should  refuse  to  fill  any  pre- 
scription for  liquor  if  they  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  physicians  are  prescribing  it  for 
other  than  medicinal  uses,  or  that  a  patient  is 
securing,  through  one  or  more  physicians, 
quantities  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  excess  of 
the  amount  necessary  for  medicinal  purposes. 
In  the  case  of  spirituous  liquors,  a  patient 
should  not  be  allowed  more  than  one  pint 
within  a  period  of  ten  days. 

Physicians  cannot  prescribe  liquor  for  their 
own  personal  use,  and  pharmacists  should  re- 
fuse to  fill  any  such  prescriptions  which  may 
be  presented  to  them. 

Every  pharmacist  filling  prescriptions  for 
intoxicating  liquor  must,  at  the  time  of  filling, 
indorse  upon  each  prescription,  over  his  signa- 
ture, the  word  "canceled,"  together  with  the 
date  the  liquor  was  delivered.  Pharmacists 
filling  prescriptions  for  liquor  for  medicinal 
uses  must  preserve,  in  a  separate,  carefully 
guarded  file,  one  copy  of  each  prescription 
filled,  and  must  transmit  once  a  month  to  the 
director  a  list  of  prescriptions  for  intoxicating 
liquor  filled  by  them,  which  list  shall  show  the 
names  of  physicians,  the  names  of  the  patients, 
and  the  total  quantity  of  liquor  dispensed  to 
each  patient  during  the  month. 

Retail  pharmacists  selling  intoxicating 
liquors  as  such,  whether  upon  physicians'  pre- 
scriptions or  otherwise,  are  required  to  pay  a 
special  tax  as  liquor  dealers  under  the  internal 
revenue  laws,  and  to  keep  the  special  tax 
stamp  conspicuously  posted. 

Retail  druggists  who  purchase  and  sell  in- 
toxicating liquor  are  required  to  keep  supple- 
mental record  No.  52,  modified  where  neces- 
sary, and  to  make  entries  therein  covering  all 
intoxicating  liquor  delivered  to  or  received  by 
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them.  A  transcript  of  such  record  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  director  before  the  tenth  of 
each  month,  the  report  showing  all  transac- 
tions during  the  preceding  month. 

PHYSICIANS,   DENTISTS,   AND  VETERINARIANS. 

Distilled  spirits,  wines,  and  the  eighteen  U. 
S.  P.  and  N.  F.  preparations  held  fit  for  use 
for  beverage  purposes  may  be  administered  by 
physicians  to  their  patients  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses in  cases  where  the  use  of  such  liquor  is 
believed  necessary  to  afford  relief  from  some 
known  ailment  and  when  delay  in  procuring 
the  liquor  through  a  retail  pharmacist  upon  a 
prescription  might  result  in  loss  of  life,  aggra- 
vation of  the  ailment,  or  intense  suffering. 
Physicians  may  obtain  not  more  than  six 
quarts  of  liquor  during  any  calendar  year,  this 
to  be  administered  to  their  patients  only  in  the 
quantities  necessary  to  afford  relief  at  the  time 
of  administering.  They  cannot  sell  or  give 
the  liquor  to  such  persons,  or  to  any  other  per- 
sons ;  and  the  total  amount  administered  to  any 
one  patient,  by  one  or  more. physicians,  during 
any  period  of  ten  days  may  not  exceed  one 
pint. 

Alcohol  may  be  used  by  dentists  in  the 
practice  of  their  profession  for  sterilizing,  an- 
nealing gold,  or  other  like  non-beverage  pur- 
poses. Alcohol  may  be  used  by  veterinarians 
for  any  legfitimate  non-beverage  purpose  in  the 
course  of  their  professional  practice.  The  ag- 
gregate quantity  of  alcohol  procured  for  the 
use  of  any  one  dentist  or  veterinarian  for  the 
purposes  authorized  may  not  in  any  case  ex- 
ceed six  quarts  during  any  calendar  year. 

Physicians  who  do  not  hold  permits  may 
not  issue  prescriptions  for  intoxicating  liquor. 

Blank  prescriptions,  Form  1403,  are  issued 


in  book  form,  serially  numbered,  and  may  be 
procured  free  of  cost  by  any  physician  hold- 
ing a  permit  to  prescribe  intoxicating  liquor. 
The  director  should  not  issue  more  than  one 
book  of  such  prescription  blanks  to  the  same 
physician  at  one  time,  although  a  physician 
may  procure  a  book  of  blanks  when  the  blanks 
remaining  in  the  book  in  his  possession  are  not 
sufficient  to  cover  his  needs  for  a  reasonable 
period  in  advance. 

The  prescription  blanks  thus  issued  are 
printed  with  stubs  attached,  the  stub  of  the 
blank  being  a  duplicate  thereof.  All  prescrip- 
tions for  liquor  on  Form  1403,  as  well  as  those 
on  other  forms  in  emergency  cases,  must  be 
written  in  duplicate,  both  copies  to  be  signed 
by  the  physician;  and  they  must  contain  all 
the  information  required.  The  books  contain- 
ing the  stubs,  or  duplicate  copies,  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  director  immediately  after  the 
last  prescription  blank  has  been  used,  or  earlier 
if  so  directed.  Mutilated  or  defaced  blanks 
must  be  returned,  also. 

In  the  case  of  prescriptions  written  on  other 
forms  in  emergency  cases,  the  duplicate  copies- 
thereof  must  be  forwarded  to  the  director  at 
the  end  of  the  month  in  which  issued. 

Every  physician  who  prescribes  intoxicating 
liquor  is  required  to  keep  a  record  on  a  form 
to  be  procured  by  him  from  the  director.  The 
physician  must  keep  a  record  alphabetically 
arranged  of  every  prescription  for  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  issued  by  him,  showing  the  date  of 
prescription,  the  amount  and  kind  of  liquor 
prescribed,  the  name  of  the  patient  to  whom 
issued,  the  purpose  or  ailment  for  which  pre- 
scribed, and  the  directions  for  use  thereof,  in- 
cluding the  amount  and  frequency  of  the  dose. 


Responses  to  our  request  for  prize  contest  papers,  the  first  announcement  of 
which  appeared  in  the  January  issue,  are  being  received  at  a  lively  rate,  and  the 
indications  are  that  this  year's  contributions  will  be  among  the  best  ever. 

Eighteen  cash  prizes  are  offered  and  it's  not  yet  too  late  to  start  a  paper  on 
any  one  of  the  six  subjects  or  to  qualify  for  one  of  the  prizes. 

The  announcement  on  pages   52  and  53  gives  full  particulars. 
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Seeing  Things 


The  Occasional  Buyer  got  a  new  pair  of  tortoise-shells  for  a  birthday  present, 

and  he  immediately  started  out  to  see  if  the  lenses  were  all 
that  the  mail-order  house  claimed  for  them 

By  T.  M.  T. 


A  rather  severe-looking,  heavy-set  man 
entered. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Smith,"  greeted  the 
druggist,  who  immediately  stepped  behind  the 
cigar  case  and  handed  out  an  open  box  of 
cigars. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  severe  citizen,  as  he 
picked  out  three  or  four  smokes  and  placed  one 
between  his  teeth.  The  druggist  snapped  the 
cigar  lighter,  handed  it  over  the  counter,  and 
Mr.  Smith's  face  was  quickly  obscured  in  a 
cloud  of  smoke. 

"Yes,  it  is  pleasant,"  the  latter  agreed  in  re- 
sponse to  the  druggist's  cheerful,  "Nice 
weather,  Mr.  Smith." 

Slipping  the  change  into  his  pocket  and  pull- 
ing on  his  gloves,  the  gentleman  walked  out. 

The  druggist  came  over  to  where  I  was 
standing  and  said,  nodding  toward  the  door, 
"That  man  is  president  of  a  big  corporation. 
He  invariably  goes  out  for  a  walk  in  the  even- 
ing and  stops  in  here  for  cigars.  He  often 
buys  them  by  the  box,  but  for  some  reason 
or  other  he  seems  to  prefer  getting  a  few  fresh 
from  our  stock  at  night.  He  never  says  very 
much,  but  always  appears  satisfied  with  what 
he  gets  here. 

"No  use  to  say  much  to  that  man ;  he  doesn't 
want  to  hear  it.  Customers  are  different  that 
way,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
are  few  of  the  Smith  kind.  Partly  pose,  I 
have  an  idea;  but  a  condition,  not  a  theory, 
just  the  same. 

"A  keen  discrimination  must  be  observed 
in  handling  customers.  A  clerk  that  talks  too 
much  can  do  a  lot  of  real  harm.  And  so  can 
the  boss.  Women  have  no  monopoly  on  that 
sort  of  thing,  not  by  several  millsites — eh  ?' 

I  agreed  with  him. 


It  was  my  usual  luck.  The  street-car  shot 
by  just  as  I  arrived  at  the  comer,  and  not  an- 
other one  was  in  sight. 

I  shivered  for  a  minute  in  the  cold  north 
wind  and  then  stepped  into  the  cozy  warmth 
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of  the  comer  drug  store  to  make  my  waiting 
more  comfortable. 

Presently  an  elderly  man  came  in  and  after 
unwrapping  a  prescription  bottle  from  a  sheet 
of  newspaper  he  handed  it  to  the  druggist  with 
the  request  that  it  be  refilled. 

After  a  minute  or  two  the  druggist  reap- 
peared and  quietly  explained  to  the  old  gentle- 
man that  since  the  prescription  had  been  orig- 
inally compounded  the  prices  of  the  materials 
entering  into  it  had  advanced  considerably  and 
therefore  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
price. 

"Certainly,"  the  old  man  replied ;  "that's  all 
right.  I've  found  from  past  experience  that 
you  are  a  square-deal  concern  and  know  you 
wouldn't  raise  the  price  unless  it  was  absolutely 
necessary.     Go  ahead." 

That  was  a  testimonial  any  man  might  be 
proud  of,  and  doubtless  the  druggist  appre- 
ciated it  in  full.  Such  a  frank  expression  of 
confidence  from  one  of  his  trade  came  as  the 
reward  of  honest  endeavor  and  showed  clearly 
the  comer-stone  upon  which  the  man  had  built 
his  business. 

Several  customers  evidently  shared  these 
thoughts  with  me.  They  had  heard  the  com- 
pliment and  looked  pleased.  Not  such  an  tm- 
comfortable  world,  after  all,  if  you  fit  into  it 
properly !  In  the  long  run  a  man  who  is  right 
is  rewarded.      ' 


"Of  course  it  isn't  anything  to  brag  about, 
nor  d9  I  claim  it  was  morally  right  No, 
neither.  But  I  satisfied  the  customer,  and 
therefore  think  I  was  justified,  after  a 
fashion." 

So  spake  the  druggist  as  he  put  away  a  col- 
lection of  tooth-brushes.  He  had  been  show- 
ing them  to  a  foreign  gentleman  with  a  big 
roll  of  bills. 

"He  insisted  on  something  better,"  the 
druggist  continued.  "After  I  had  exhausted 
my  high-priced  stock  of  76-cent  brushes,  he 
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didn't  appear  satisfied.  He  thought  they  were 
too  cheap. 

''So,  after  sizing  up  the  situation,  I  selected 
one  with  a  rather  fancy  handle  and  told  him  it 
was  a  dollar  and  a  half. 

"He  examined  it  carefully,  looked  pleased, 
and,  without  another  word,  dug  up  the  money. 

"They'll  class  you  with  the  profiteers— or 
worse,"  I  commented. 

"Perhaps.  But  what  are  you  going  to  do 
when  people  force  you  to  overcharge  before 
they  are  willing  to  accept  your  merchandise  ?" 
he  asked. 

And  I  was  stumped. 

Is  it  the  wave  of  prosperity  that  is  respon- 
sible for  such  conditions,  I  wonder,  or  is  it 
merely  a  state  of  mind?  I  buttoned  up  my 
coat  and  went  out  into  the  frigid  air  of  the 
winter  night  with  much  less  regard  for  that 
druggist  than  I  had  entertained  when  I  went 
in.    Justified?    No,  not  even  "after  a  fashion." 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

In  company  with  a  young  lady  of  very 
fastidious  tastes  the  Occasional  Buyer  went 
into  a  drug  store  the  other  day.  We  found 
our  way  through  a  maze  of  stools  to  the 
middle  of  the  store  and  seated  ourselves  at 
a  table. 

We  naturally  put  our  hands  on  the  marble 
top  and  just  as  naturally  pulled  them  away 
again.  The  table  was  sticky.  All  over  the 
surface  were  little  hillocks  of  half-dried 
chocolate  syrup.  It  wasn't  very  appetizing, 
but  we  tried  to  forget  it  by  looking  in  the 
candy  case  alongside  of  us. 

The  idea  of  a  candy  case  in  this  location 
was  good,  but  the  candy's  condition  wasn't. 
The  boxes  were  disarranged,  the  wax-paper 
wrappers  partly  torn,  and  the  whole  appear- 
ance one  of  disorder. 

And  just  about  when  we  had  decided  that 
we  didn't  want  any  of  that  candy,  a  noise  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  fountain  caused  us  to  look 
over  there  just  in  time  to  see  one  of  the  boy 
attendants  dodge  a  spoonful  of  ice  cream 
aimed  and  directed  by  a  second  lad.  Finally 
one  of  the  boys  came  over  and  secured  our 
order,  then  came  back  a  moment  later  to  ask 
us  to  repeat  it.  We  almost  forgot  what  it  was 
ourselves  when  we  looked  at  the  boy's  hands. 
When  finally  served,  the  ice  cream  was  good, 
the  flavoring  excellent,  but  the  service ! 

Noisy  boys  with  dirty  hands  may  be  heroes 


on  the  ball  field  but  certainly  not  at  the  soda 
fountain.  Next  time  another  store  will  get 
my  ice-cream  change. 


It  was  a  real  attractive  window — ^there  was 
no  denying  that.  A  number  of  people,  the 
O.  B.  with  the  rest,  stood  and  gazed  admir- 
ingly at  the  fancy  perfume  bottles,  the  pretty 
ivory  pieces,  and  a  number  of  other  dainty 
articles  tastily  arranged. 

The  plush  background  gave  them  a  rich 
setting  and  the  incandescents  imparted  a  soft 
glow  that  couldn't  help  but  catch  the  eye  of 
the  passer-by. 

It  was  just  the  kind  of  a  window  that  you 
have  heard  experts  describe  as  having  a 
"strong  selling  appeal." 

Two  girls  came  out  of  the  store,  engaged 
in  animated  conversation. 

"There  is  one  just  like  it,"  I  heard  one  of 
them  say  as  she  pointed  to  an  ivory  jewel  case. 

"Yes,  but  it  seems  to  look  so  much  prettier 
in  the  window,  doesn't  it?"  the  other  ex- 
claimed. "Perhaps  it  was  too  dark  in  the 
store.  Isn't  it  pretty!"  And  they  both  stood 
and  admired  the  piece. 

"I'm  going  in  to  get  it,"  the  first  speaker 
said;  and  back  they  went. 

Here  was  an  object-lesson  I  will  long  re- 
member; a  concrete  exemplification  of  the 
"strong  selling  appeal."  Does  it  pay  to  lavish 
care  and  interest  on  window  displays?  Ask 
those  who  do  it ;  those  who  don't  can't  tell  you. 


Going  down  street  not  long  since  I  noticed 
another  attractive  drug-store  window.  The 
items  were  well  arranged,  they  were  few  in 
number,  and,  what  struck  me  forcibly,  every 
one  bore  a  price  tag.  All  the  information 
necessary  for  the  buyer  to  know  was  there. 

The  whole  display  hit  me  squarely  between 
the  eyes.    It  was  a  hummer ! 

I  really  didn't  need  any  of  the  items 
shown,  but  so  attractive  was  the  display  that 
I  went  in  and  undid  the  leather  strap  around 
my  wallet. 

If  you  would  get  at  a  man's  little  hoard 
you  must  first  appeal  to  his  emotions.  Prob- 
ably not  half  the  goods  sold  are  disposed  of 
to  people  who  really  need  them.  Successful 
merchandising  has  progressed  beyond  that. 


Key  to  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Table 

on  the  Opposite  Page 


What  follows  is  in  explanation  of  the  table 
showing  amounts  of  tax  to  be  paid  on  incomes 
ranging  from  $1,000  to  $1,000,000. 

Class  A — Exemption  $1,000.00. — Applies 
to  a  single  person  not  the  head  of  a  family,  a 
divorced  person  without  dependents,  a  married 
person  living  alone,  or  a  married  person  living 
with  husband  or  wife,  when  $2,000.00  exemp- 
tion is  divided  between  them  on  their  separate 
returns. 

Class  B — Exemption  $2,000,00, — Applies 
to  a  married  person  living  with  husband  or 
wife  and  without  other  dependents  where  no 
separate  return  claiming  all  or  a  part  of  the 
$2,000.00  exemption  is  filed  by  the  other;  also 
to  a  head  of  a  family. 

Class  C — Exemption  $2,200,00. — ^Applies 
to  a  head  of  a  family  and  to  a  married  person 
living  with  husband  or  wife  and  having  one 
dependent  (other  than  husband  or  wife),  if 
such  dependent  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  is  incapable  of  support  because  mentally  or 
physically  defective. 

Class  D — Exemption  $2,400.00. — The  same 
as  Class  C,  except  there  must  be  two  depen- 
dents other  than  husband  or  wife. 

Class  E — Exemption  $2,600.00. — ^The  same 
as  Class  C,  except  there  must  be  three  depen- 
dents other  than  husband  or  wife. 

Class  F — Exemption  $2,800.00. — The  same 
as  Qass  C,  except  there  must  be  four  depen- 
dents other  than  husband  or  wife. 

Members  of  a  partnership  or  stockholders  of 
a  personal  service  corporation  make  individual 
returns  and  pay  at  rates  for  individuals  on 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  profits  of  the 
partnership  or  personal  service  corporation 
whether  distributed  or  riot,  and,  in  addition,  on 
any  personal  gains  outside  of  such  business. 

Individuals  are  entitled  to  deduct  from  their 
net  income,  before  computing  income  tax, 
donations  made  to  corporations  organized  and 
operated  exclusively  for  religious,  charitable, 
scientific  or  educational  purposes  or  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals  or 
to  the  special  fund  authorized  by  Section  7  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  15  per  cent  of  the 


taxpayer's  net  income  as  computed  without 
the  benefit  of  this  deduction,  providing  such 
donations  are  actually  made  on  or  before 
December  31,  1919. 

Individuals  are  also  allowed  to  deduct  from 
their  net  income  before  computing  income  tax 
all  city,  county  and  State  taxes  actually  paid 
during  the  year  (except  special  assessment 
taxes),  also  all  taxes  on  luxuries,  amusement, 
transportation,  club  dues,  etc.  (except  income 
and  surtaxes)  paid  during  the  year  1919. 

Also  bonuses  paid  to  employees  if  same  are 
in  a  reasonable  amount  for  services  actually 
rendered  during  calendar  year  1919 — Christ- 
mas gifts  pure  and  simple  are  not  deductible. 

Net  income  is  gross  income  from  all  sources 
less  allowable  deductions  and  credits,  not  in- 
cluding living  expenses. 

ipip  Income  Tax  Rates. — The  normal  in- 
come tax  rate  for  individuals  for  1919  is  4% 
of  the  net  income  on  the  first  $4,000.00  in 
excess  of  statutory  exemptions  listed  above, 
and  8%  on  the  remaining  net  income. 

Dividends  received  during  1919  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  normal  tax  but  must  be  included  in 
the  net  income  subject  to  surtax  only. 

Surtax  is  payable  on  net  income  in  excess 
of  $5,000.00  only;  exemptions  applicable  to  the 
normal  tax  do  not  apply  to  income  subject  to 
the  surtax. 

Surtax  Rates. — ^The  surtax  rates  for  1919 
are  1%  on  the  first  $1,000.00  in  excess  of 
$5,000.00,  and  increase  by  1%  on  each  addi- 
tional $2,000.00  over  $6,000.00  until  the 
$1,000,000.00  mark  is  reached.  The  $50,- 
000.00  or  less  coming  between  $100,- 
000.00  and  $150,000.09  of  net  income  is  tax- 
able at  the  rate  of  52%;  the  $50,000.00  or 
less  between  $150,000.00  and  $200,000.00  of 
net  income  is  taxable  at  56%,  and  thereafter 
the  rates  are  as  follows: 

60%  on  the  net  income  exceeding  $  200.000  up  to  $  300.000 
63%  on  the  net  income  exceeding  300.000  up  to  500.000 
64%  on  the  net  income  exceeding  500.000  up  to  1.000.000 
65%  on  the  net  income  exceeding     1.000.000 

The  table,  as  well  as  "key,"  or  explanation, 
was  supplied  by  Mitchell,  Castenholz  &  Com- 
pany, public  accountants,  Chicago. 
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Convenient  for  Ready  Reference 


Federal  Income  Tax  Table  Showing  What  You  Must  Pay 

Tbia  tablo  chows  eomblnMl  total  of  normal  and  surtax  payablo  by  individuals  (oltlxsna  or  rotldonto  of  ths  Unltod  tUtos  only)  on  notlneoms 

rocolvod  during  calondar  yoar  1919.  
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figures  with  what  must  be  paid  by  corporatious.  The  Federal  tax  on  iucome  of  corporations  1 
tax  and  excess  profits  tax.  The  table  above  applies  to  the  ordinary  individual  income,  bt 
ff$^  net  income  is  derited  from  tax-exempt  securities  or  dividends  received  from  corporatio\ 
income  tax. 


opposite  Corners— A  Story  of  Contrasts 


By  Russell  Wilmot 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Not  long  ago  I  met  a  druggist  who  had  just 
passed  the  half -century  mark.  By  every  token 
he  should  have  been  in  his  prime  and  of  more 
service  to  his  profession  than  ever  before. 
He  should  have  accumulated,  at  his  age, 
enough  of  this  world's  goods  to  be  free  from 
worry  and  to  be  able  to  do  some  of  the 
things  he  had  always  dreamed  of  doing.  But 
the  actual  circumstances  were  vastly  different. 

He  was  worried;  his  business  was  slipping 
away  from  him,  and  he  couldn't  understand 
the  reason  why.  As  the  result,  he  was  in  poor 
health,  and  his  mental  outlook  was  clouded 
and  pessimistic.  The  future  was  not  bright 
for  this  distressed  man,  and  repeatedly  he 
came  back  to  the  statement: 

"I  have  been  a  druggist  for  thirty  years.  I 
don't  know  how  to  do  anything  else ;  and  I  am 
not  a  success  at  this.  What  am  I  going  to 
do?" 

Here  was  a  man  who  had  spent  over  thirty 
years  in  the  drug  business,  who  was  honest, 
hard  working,  and  without  a  single  bad  habit, 
.   yet  who  was  a  failure,  a  back  number! 

When  he  first  went  into  business,  he  drop- 
ped into  the  habit  of  getting  by  with  as  little 
trouble  as  he  could.  If  he  trimmed  a  window, 
he  was  not  particularly  thorough  about  its 
cleaning;  if  he  compounded  a  prescription,  he 
made  the  old  label  and  cork  do  if  he  possibly 
could,  and  he  looked  upon  filtration  and  sim- 
ilar niceties  as  only  to  be  resorted  to  upon 
rare  occasions. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  he  acquired 
a  fair  business  and  managed  to  pull  along  and 
make  a  living  and  bring  up  his  family.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  lived  in  a  very  narrow  circle. 
His  life  was  either  in  his  store  or  puttering 
about  his  little  home.  He  enjoyed  gardening, 
and  that  was  his  recreation. 

When  he  did  have  a  vacation,  he  said  he 
wanted  to  get  away  from  the  smell  of  the 
drug  store,  so  he  never  went  near  a  State  meet- 
ing, a  convention,  or  a  get-together  of  any 
kind.  Even  in  his  own  community  circle  he 
was  not  a  good  mixer,  and  as  he  grew  older 
he  drew  more  and  more  into  his  shell.  Many 
of  his  loyal  old  patrons  died,  or  moved  away. 


or  drifted,  and  so  he  finally  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  making  expenses. 

He  decided  that  he  would  tear  out  his  soda 
fountain  as  it  was  not  a  paying  proposition; 
and  after  a  good  many  complaints  that  his 
candy  was  stale  and  old  on  account  of  insuffi- 
cient patronage,  he  threw  that  out  also.  .He 
looked  upon  side-lines  as  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  man  trained  for  laboratory  work,  and 
so  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  one  to  come 
near  him  unless  they  had  straight  drug-store 
needs.  Even  the  doctors  began  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  "down-and-outer"  and  sent  their 
prescriptions  elsewhere;  consequently  that 
part  of  his  trade  amounted  to  little. 

He  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
stock,  or  having  clearance  sales,  or  making 
any  special  efforts  to  collect  bad  debts.  He 
hadn't  the  least  idea  which  departments  of 
his  stock  w«re  profit-makers  or  which  were 
shelf-loungers.  He  didn't  know  how  crabbed 
he  had  grown  in  tone,  gesture  and  remark,  nor 
what  a  vinegary  face  he  carried  about  with 
him. 

He  looked  •upon  advertising  as  a  waste  of 
money,  and  thought  it  scarcely  worth  while  to 
bother  with  inserts  for  outgoing  packages.  His 
trade  was  so  slow,  he  wasn't  particular  when 
he  opened  or  closed,  and  those  few  customers 
who  did  come  were  often  disappointed.  He 
always  looked  upon  the  money  saved  by  dis- 
counting his  bills  as  too  small  to  put  himself 
out  for;  the  idea  of  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
market  for  good  sellers  and  leaders  never 
dawned  on  him. 

He  kept  his  store  clean,  but  forgot  to  be 
hospitable.  It  was  evident  to  the  few  who 
came  in  that  his  interests  were  centered  on 
them  because  of  what  they  were  buying  and 
of  how  much  money  they  would  leave.  He 
thought  a  druggist  crazy  who  chatted  five  or 
ten  minutes  and  made  casual  inquiries  about 
the  interests  of  the  customer.  His  way  of 
doing  business  was  to  come  straight  to  the 
point  and  then  to  drop  the  customer  like  a 
hot  pptato.  When  he  couldn't  sell  them  any- 
thing else,  what  was  the  use  of  prolonging 
the  agony! 
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The  end  came  when  the  store's  creditors  re- 
fused longer  to  extend  clemency — and  that 
man  still  thinks  Fate  has  dealt  him  an  un- 
square  deal. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  city  square, 
with  only  a  soldiers'  monument  and  a  path  of 
green  between  them,  is  another  druggist  of 
about  the  same  age.  He  went  into  business 
without  a  dollar  except  the  few  he  had  earned 
and  saved.  The  first  man  had  been  given 
a  start  by  a  wealthy  atmt 
The  second  man  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
the  people  about  him,  took  a  genuine  mterest 
in  aU  civic  improvements,  and  in  time  became 
a  solid  citizen.  He  repeatedly  filled  offices  in 
organization  affairs,  and  took  pride  in  safe- 
guarding the  interests  of  his  fellows.  He  was 
instrumental  in  defeating  pernicious  legisla- 
tion and  in  putting  through  much  which  was 
necessary  and  good.  Whenever  he  had  a  holi- 
day he  visited  other  drug  stores  in  other 
places,  or  went  to  some  gatherit^  which  sent 
him  home  full  of  enthusiasm  for  better  meth- 
ods, and  with  a  finer  appreciation  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  profession  of  which  he  was  a  part 

From  the  first  he  took  stock  periodically, 
and  never  let  the  items  on  the  top  shelf,  the 
drawers  down  under  the  counters,  or  the 
contents  of  dark  closets  become  a  mystery 
to  him.  He  believed  in  advertising  and  was 
careful  to  weed  out  bad  debts  and  to  collect 
good  ones  promptiy, 

He  compared  his  sales  month  by  month 
with  those  of  the  year  Before,  and  always 
called  himself  to  account  if  he  wasn't  making 
a  fair  increase.  He  never  allowed  his  vigi- 
lance to  relax  and  always  had  some  scheme  at 
work  for  promoting  business  and  winning 
trade. 

He  placed  great  emphasis  on  the  dressing 
of  his  window,  and  spent  a  good  deal  of 
money  illuminating  it  at  night.  He  kept 
posted  continually  on  what  other  druggists 
were  doing  in  this  regard  throughout  the 
country,  in  his  own  State,  and  particularly  m 
his  own  town. 

He  was  particular  that  his  order  book  was 
not  neglected,  so  his  stock  was  always  up  to 
par.  He  was  businesslike  in  the  granting  of 
credits.  He  made  definite  efforts  to  hold  old 
customers  and  to  go  after  new  ones.  He  was 
keen  to  put  in  side-lines  that  would  bring 
people  to  his  store. 


No  matter  if  he  were  out  of  sorts  or  tired, 
he  prided  himself  on  being  pleasant  and 
courteous  at  all  times.  There  was  never  a 
week  that  he  did  not  do  something  to  win  the 
confidence  and  friendship  of  the  doctors  and 
nurses  in  his  locality.  He  made  it  a  point  to 
be  a  business  optimist,  and  he  never  hesitated 
to  make  an  investment  when  necessary  for  the 
enlargement  or  improvement  of  his  business. 

The  results  of  these  two  druggists'  busi- 
nesses are  as  wide  apart  as  were  the  business 
methods.  Number  One  is  a  failure;  Number 
Two  is  rated  as  a  rich  man.  One  man  took  no 
pains  to  improve  or  to  expand  his  knowledge 
or  his  service;  the  other  took  the  opposite, 
better  method,  realizing  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  standing  still. 


In  a  University  Garden. 

Medicinal  plant-growing  is  assuming  quite 
large  proportions  these  days  at  the  University 
of  Montana,  where  the  drug  garden  is  under 
the  supervision  of  Professor  F.  J.  Zuck. 

The   plant   shown    in    the    accompanying 


photograph  is  cannabis  sativa,  the  large-leaved 
specimen  in  the  lower  foreground  being  the 
female  of  the  species,  while  the  smaller- 
leaved  plant,  showing  indistinctly  in  the  upper 
background,  is  of  the  male  variety.  Commer- 
cially the  male  plant  is  always  discarded,  as 
it  has  no  medicinal  value. 


How  to  Remove  Stains  From  Clothing 

and  Other  Textiles 


Druggists  are  looked  upon  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  as  walking  encyclopedias. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  reference  to  mat- 
ters concerning  the  public  welfare.  The  phar- 
macist must  be  prepared  not  only  to  solve  per- 
plexing prescription  problems,  but  to  answer 
all  manner  of  questions  as  well. 

For  this  reason  extracts  from  an  article  that 
appeared  orginally  in  the  Michigan  Food  and 
Drug  Monthly  on  the  removal  of  stains  from 
clothing  will  prove  of  special  interest  to  the 
busy  dispenser  and  help  to  enrich  his  stock  of 
knowledge. 

We  shall  mention  only  a  few  of  the  more 
common  stains — those  which  are  frequently 
encountered. 

Grease  spots  (including  butter,  fats,  etc.). — 
Scrape  or  wipe  off  as  much  of  the  adhering 
grease  from  the  stained  material  as  possible. 
After  this  has  been  done  there  is  a  choice  of 
three  general  methods  of  procedure. 

First,  wash  the  stain  with  soap  and  warm 
water,  which  removes  the  grease,  it  is  thought, 
by  emulsifying  it.  Rub  thoroughly.  The  best 
soaps  are  those  containing  naphtha  or  kerosene. 

Second,  absorb  the  grease  by  means  of  dry 
substances. 

Third,  dissolve  the  grease  in  an  organic 
liquid,  chloroform,  carbon  tetrachloride,  ether, 
gasoline,  or  naphtha  and  benzol.  The  first  two 
are  the  best  to  use.  Place  a  pad  of  clean  cloth 
or  a  white  blotter  beneath  the  stain  and  change 
it  as  soon  as  it  becomes  soiled.  Sponge  the 
stain  with  a  clean  cloth,  preferably  a  piece 
like  the  stained  material,  moistened  with  the 
solvent.  To  prevent  the  spreading  of  the 
grease  and  solvent,  it  is  best  to  use  a  small 
amount  of  the  liquid  at  a  time  and  to  work 
from  the  outside  of  the  spot  toward  the  center. 
It  is  well  also  to  surround  the  stain  with  a  ring 
of  French  chalk  and  then  rub  it  with  a  clean 
cloth  until  thoroughly  dry. 

Milk  and  cream  stains  (including  ice 
cream). — In  treating  milk  stains  be  sure  to  use 
cold  water  or  lukewarm  water  first,  in  order 
to  remove  the  protein  which  hot  water  coagu- 
lates and  sets.  One  of  the  following  agents 
may  be  used  afterwards: 


1.  Hot  water  and  soap  for  stains  upon 
washable  materials.  For  spots  on  other  fab- 
rics sponge  with  soapy  water  and  then  with 
clean  water. 

2.  Chloroform,  gasoline,  or  some  other 
grease  solvent.  For  fabrics  which  ordinary 
laundering  would  injure,  first  sponge  care- 
fully with  water,  allow  to  dry,  and  then  sponge 
with  a  grease  solvent. 

Qiocolate  and  cocoa  stains. — Chocolate  and 
cocoa  prepared  as  beverages  differ  from  cake 
chocolate  in  that  they  contain  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  milk  and  less  fat.  None  of  these  stains 
are  set  by  hot  water. 

There  are  three  methods  for  removing  them. 

1.  Use  soap  and  hot  water.  Part  of  the 
stains  from  cake  chocolate,  confectionery,, 
frosting,  etc.,  can  be  scraped  off  with  a  dull 
knife. 

2.  Sprinkle  the  stains  with  borax  and  soak 
them  in  cold  water,  then  rinse  thoroughly  in 
boiling  water.  This  method  is  applicable  only 
to  stains  on  washable  materials. 

3.  For  stains  on  delicate  fabrics,  sponge 
with  lukewarm  water. 

Coffee  stains. — ^The  brown  stains  caused  by 
the  extractive  matter  from  roasted  coffee  ber- 
ries are  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  certain  com- 
pounds formed  in  the  roasting  process.  These 
compounds  are  soluble  in  water.  Cream  in 
the  coffee  sometimes  necessitates  the  use  of 
grease  solvents  in  addition  to  other  reagents. 
One  of  the  following  methods  should  there- 
fore be  employed: 

1.  Soap  and  water.  Fresh  stains  and  most 
old  ones  on  washable  materials  can  be  removed 
by  ordinary  laundering.  A  slight  trace  may 
sometimes  remain  in  the  case  of  very  heavy 
or  old  stains.  Drying  the  material  in  the  sun 
frequently  helps  remove  the  last  traces. 

2.  Javelle  water  is  effective  in  some  cases 
for  removing  stains  which  remain  after  treat- 
ment with  soap  and  water. 

3.  Fairly  good  results  are  obtained  in  re- 
moving small  coffee  stains  from  light-colored 
silk  material  by  placing  the  stain  between 
clean,  damp  cloths  and  pressing  the  whole  with 
a  hot  iron. 
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Egg  stains. — Use  either  of  the  following 
agents: 

1.  Cold  water  followed  by  hot  water  and 
soap,  as  in  ordinary  laundering. 

2.  Sponge  with  cold  water  and  allow  to  dry. 
Then  apply  a  grease  solvent. 

Fruit  and  berry  stains. — Practically  all  fruit 
stains,  when  they  are  fresh  and  still  moist,  can 
be  removed  with  boiling  or  even  warm  water. 
After  they  have  dried  they  become  much  more 
difficult  to  remove.  Either  of  these  methods 
may  be  tried: 

1.  For  white  or  fast  colored  washable  ma- 
terials. Stretch  the  stained  cloth  over  a  bowl 
or  other  vessel,  holding  it  by  a  string  or  an 
elastic  band,  and  pour  boiling  water  upon  it 
from  a  teakettle  held  at  a  height  of  three  or 
four  feet  so  that  the  water  may  strike  the  stain 
with  some  force. 

2.  Stains  remaining  after  treatment  with 
boiling  water  can  often  be  bleached  with  lemon 
juice  and  exposure  to  the  bright  sunlight. 

3.  Stains  on  silk  or  wool  can  frequently  be 
removed  by  sponging  with  warm  water  and 
applying  hydrogen  peroxide  made  slightly 
alkaline  with  ammonia. 

Stains  of  grass  or  other  green  foliage. — ^Use 
hot  water  and  soap,  as  in  ordinary  laundering, 
and  remove  the  stain  mechanically  by  thorough 
rubbing,  or  sponge  with  grain  or  wood  alcohol. 

Ink  spots  on  clothing. — Owing  to  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  composition  of  writing  inks,  it 
is  impossible  to  find  agents  which  are  equally 
effective  in  removing  all  ink  spots. 

Each  of  the  agents  mentioned  below  is  sat- 
isfactory with  some  types  of  ink. 

1.  Absorbents:  Corn  meal,  salt,  French 
chalk,  fuller's  earth,  magnesia,  talcum  powder, 
etc.  The  application  of  such  substances  serves 
to  remove  any  ink  not  absorbed  by  the  fibers, 
and  keeps  the  ink  from  spreading.  For  a  large 
ink  spot,  apply  one  of  these  substances  before 
trying  other  agents.  When  dry  absorbent  fails 
to  take  up  more  ink,  make  it  into  a  paste  with 
water  and  continue  the  application. 

2.  Use  soap  and  water  as  in  ordinary  laun- 
dering. This  is  satisfactory  for  some  types 
of  school  inks,  which  are  unaffected  by  chem- 
icals and  can  be  removed  only  mechanically. 

Ink  on  the  carpet. — Rub  with  the  cut  sur- 
face of  a  lemon,  squeezing  on  the  juice  and 
rinsing  between  applications  with  a  clean,  wet 
cloth  until  no  more  ink  can  be  removed.   Then 


rub  with  a  clean,  dry  cloth.  After  the  carpet 
is  dry,  brush  up  the  nap  with  a  stiff  brush  or 
a  cloth. 

Perspiration  stains. — Colors  changed  by  per- 
spiration are  very  difficult  to  restore,  but  treat- 
ment may  be  found  satisfactory  in  some  cases. 
While  the  perspiration  from  most  of  the  body 
is  acid,  that  from  the  armpits  is  alkaline.  The 
yellow  stains  sometimes  caused  upon  white 
material  by  perspiration  are  removed  by  the 
following  agents: 

1.  Soap  and  water  exposure  to  the  sun  helps 
to  bleach  the  stained  material. 

2.  Javelle  water. 

3.  Potassium  permanganate. 

Iron  rust  spots. — These  stains  may  be  re- 
garded as  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  hydrated 
ferric  and  ferrous  oxides  with  ferric  carbonate 
in  different  proportions,  according  to  condi- 
tions.  Use  one  of  the  agents  given  below  for 
iron  rust  stains  on  washable  materials,  first 
testing  the  effect  on  a  sample. 

1.  Hydrochloric  acid,  one  part,  and  five 
parts  of  water.  Use  with  caution.  Spread  the 
stained  place  over  a  bowl  of  hot  water  and 
apply  the  acid  solution  drop  by  drop,  then  im- 
merse at  once  in  hot  water  and  rinse  thor- 
oughly. Repeat  the  treatment  if  necessary. 
Add  a  little  ammonia  or  borax  to  the  last  rins- 
ing water  to  neutralize  any  acid  which  may 
remain  in  the  goods. 

2.  A  rhubarb  stalk,  cut  up  and  boiled  in  one 
cup  of  water,  gives  a  solution  strong  enough 
to  dissolve  iron  rust.  Boil  the  stain  in  the 
solution  fifteen  minutes,  or  longer  if  necessary. 

3.  Cut  off  a  round  slice  of  pineapple  about 
one  inch  in"  thickness,  and  boil  with  enough 
water  to  keep  it  from  burning.  Then  boil  the 
stains  for  five  minutes,  or  until  they  disappear. 

4.  Use  the  pulp  and  juice  from  one-fourth 
of  a  fresh  grapefruit  in  the  same  way  as  the 
pineapple. 

Tobacco  stains. — ^Use  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Soap  and  water. 

2.  Wood  or  grain  alcohol. 

3.  Potassium  permanganate. 

Paint  and  varnish  stains. — Before  using  any 
agent  upon  paint  or  varnish  stains,  it  is  best 
to  scrape  off  as  much  of  the  stain  as  possible 
from  the  surface  of  the  material.  Then  use 
one  of  the  following  agents: 

1.  Fresh  stains,  especially  on  washable 
materials,   are   removed    easily   by   carefully 
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washing  with  plenty  of  soap.  Older  stains 
sometimes  can  be  removed  in  this  way  if  they 
are  first  softened  by  rubbing  oil,  lard  or  butter 
into  them  thoroughly. 

2.  Stains  which  are  not  fresh  and  yet  have 
not  entirely  hardened  can  be  softened  by 
moistening  them  with  ammonia  and  sprinkling 


with  a  little  turpentine.  Roll  the  article  up 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  or  soak  it  for 
several  hours,  if  necessary,  and  then  wash 
with  warm  water  and  soap. 

8.  Partly  dry  stains  can  be  loosened  and 
sometimes  removed  entirely  by  soaking  them 
in  equal  parts  of  benzol  and  wood  alcohol. 


How  to  Have  and  to  Hold  the  Best  Clerks 


By  Frank  Farrington 
Delhi,  N.  Y. 


The  usual  method  of  building  up  a  force  of 
good  clerks  is  to  keep  watch  of  the  clerks  in 
the  various  drug  stores  and,  when  a  new  man 
is  needed,  hire  the  best  one  in  sight.  By  fol- 
lowing this  plan  a  druggist  can  get  together 
a  high-class  force  and  he  will  be  paying  top 
salaries. 

One  trouble  with  this  plan  for  very  general 
use  is  that  there  are  not  many  "best"  clerks 
and  not  enough  even  "good"  ones  to  go 
around. 

Another  trouble  is  that  it  means  pa3ring  the 
biggest  wages  of  any  druggist  in  town.  The 
good  men  cannot  be  pulled  from  the  other 
stores  unless  they  are  offered  more  money 
than  they  were  getting. 

So  the  plan  of  picking  out  the  best  timber 
available,  wherever  it  may  be  found,  cannot 
be  recommended.  It  could  not  be  followed  by 
more  than  a  few  stores,  and  those  few  would 
have  to  be  the  ones  with  the  most  capital. 

There  is  another  and  a  saner  method  that 
can  be  followed,  though  it  is  perhaps  harder 
work.  It  is  that  of  developing  the  clerks  into 
the  kind  of  help  wanted,  eliminating,  of  course, 
those  who  are  not  capable  of  development — 
who  are  hopelessly  inefficient. 

A  FAIR  QUESTION. 

If  it  is  a  fair  question,  what  are  you  doing 
to  make  your  clerks  better  help,  beyond,  pos- 
sibly, paying  them  a  little  more  money  as  they 
show  better  ability? 

When  you  employ  a  green  hand  who  knows 
nothing  about  the  drug  business,  you  try  to  get 
him  familiar  with  the  stock  of  such  things  as 
he  is  at  liberty  to  sell.  The  first  thing  you 
do  is  to  try  to  make  him  self-supporting,  good 
enough  so  he  will  be  worth  what  you  pay  him. 


That  is  done,  really,  as  a  selfish  measure.  Then 
you  begin  letting  him  learn  something  about 
drugs  under  proper  supervision,  if  he  shows  a 
desire  to  learn.  If  he  is  satisfied  to  jog  along 
without  learning  much  of  anything  of  drugs, 
you  generally  do  not  insist.  You  reason  that 
it  is  his  funeral  if  he  won't  try  to  learn. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  young  men  looking 
for  drug-store  employment  One  yotmg  fellow 
prefers  a  drug-store  job  because  it  looks  a 
little  more  genteel.  The  other  one  wants  a 
position  in  a  good  drug  store  because  he  takes 
pharmacy  as  a  serious  occupation  and  wants  to 
learn  it. 

CEMENTING  GOOD-WILL. 

So  one  of  the  things  that  is  going  to  help 
a  druggist  to  have  good  clerks  is  to  develop  a 
reputation  for  being  anxious  to  see  his  clerks 
improve  and  make  the  most  of  themselves. 
The  only  way  to  get  that  reputation  is  to  de- 
serve it.  The  druggist  who  stops  with  merely 
being  a  boss  will  find  that  his  clerks  will  feel 
just  the  same  interest  in  him  and  in  the  busi- 
ness that  he  feels  in  them. 

Each  clerk  presents  an  individual  problem, 
as  far  as  personal  development  is  concerned, 
and  an  employer  ought  to  find  means  of  get- 
ting so  well  acquainted  with  each  that  he  will 
know  what  the  clerk  likes  and  wants  to  do  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  what  he  aims  to  make  of 
his  life.  The  closer  the  clerk  and  the  pro- 
prietor are  to  one  another,  the  better  work  the 
clerk  will  do. 

A  druggist  ought  to  know  the  family  con- 
ditions of  every  one  in  his  store.  He  should 
know  what  demands  there  are  upon  the  clerk 
for  money,  and  how  much  he  can  save  each 
month  if  he  is  willing  to  try.    After  the  pro- 
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prietor  has  paid  him  his  wages  the  money  is 
his  for  any  use  he  sees  fit  to  make  of  it,  but 
as  a  personal  friend  you  are  interested  in  see- 
ing that  the  money  is  not  wasted,  and  of  course 
you  realize  that  the  clerk  who  does  waste  his 
money  is  going  to  be  tempted  to  waste  it  in 
ways  that  will  react  to  his  and  to  your  dis- 
advantage. At  all  events  a  clerk  will  be  a 
better  clerk  if  his  financial  affairs  are  in  good 
order,  and  this  is  without  saying  an3rthing 
about  the  chances  of  his  becoming  dishonest 
if  he  is  always  short  of  money  and  spends 
more  than  he  earns. 

Anything  a  man  can  do  to  make  the  work- 
ing conditions  of  the  store  better  will  help  in 
keeping  better  clerks.  If  the  prescription  desk 
is  ill-equipped,  supplied  only  with  old  and 
broken  spatulas,  graduates  with  broken  bases, 
scales  that  have  to  be  doctored  up  every  few 
days  to  secure  anything  like  accuracy  from 
them,  with  upsystematic  arrangement  of  sup- 
plies and  fixtures  and  poisons,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect clerks  to  find  it  a. pleasure  to  work  there. 

AN  INDEX  TO  CHARACTER. 

If  a  store  lacks  the  necessary  equipment  for 
keeping  the  place  clean — ^a  poor  old  broom, 
scarcely  any  dust  cloths,  a  broken  stepladder, 
worn-out  sponges — it  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  boys  who  do  the  cleaning  will  do  it  well. 
They  take  their  cues  from  the  tools  with  which 
they  have  to  work. 

If  we  allow  broken  glass  in  our  show-case 
or  elsewhere  to  remain  unrepaired  indefinitely, 
we  may  be  sure  it  will  have  its  effect  in  mak- 
ing the  employees  careless  about  the  looks  of 
that  case  and  others. 

If  there  is  no  place  where  a  clerk  can  wash 
up  and  brush  his  hair  and  do  it  without  hav- 
ing to  use  a  dirty  old  towel  and  an  uninviting 
lavatory  it  can't  even  be  hoped  that  clerks  will 
improve  in  appearance.  This  is  important 
from  every  point  of  view,  and  there  should  be 
ample  accommodations  of  this  kind. 

Some  clerks  seem  always  to  have  a  group  of 


acquaintances  standing  around,  waiting  to 
gossip  with  them.  Much  as  the  clerks  may 
like  this  visiting  habit,  it  is  not  compatible  with 
good  service  and  must  be  eliminated.  But 
don't  think  that  in  putting  an  end  to  it  you  are 
offending  any  good  clerk.  There  are  good 
clerks  who  are  embarrassed  by  the  tendency 
of  their  friends  to  loaf  in  the  store,  but  they 
do  not  know  just  how  to  avoid  it. 

THE  MODERN  TREND. 

Any  druggist  will  find  that  in  talking  over 
plans  with  clerks  he  will  receive  from  them 
some  valuable  suggestions.  The  brains  of  the 
store  are  not  all  concentrated  under  the  hat 
of  the  proprietor.  Some  of  the  future's  best 
proprietors  may  be  passing  through  the  store 
as  clerks,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  be- 
cause they  are  employees  they  are  barren  of 
ability  to  think  and  devise. 

Now  and  then  a  druggist  has  the  idea  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  develop  in  a  clerk  the  ability 
that  makes  a  good  manager  or  proprietor,  for 
fear  that  clerk  might  start  a  store  in  competi- 
tion. The  new  stores  and  the  new  managers 
are  going  to  come  anyway,  and  it  is  mighty 
poor' business  to  put  up  with  inadequate  serv- 
ice just  because  making  a  man  a  good  clerk 
might  some  day  make  him  a  live  competitor. 

No  man  need  lay  awake  nights  fearing  that 
the  secrets  of  his  success  will  leak  out.  If  they 
are  worth  anything  they  have  been  observed 
long  since. 

Developing  more  friendly  relations  between 
the  proprietor  and  the  clerks  and  getting  rid 
of  the  "I'm  the  boss"  attitude  is  a  real  help  in 
many  ways.  The  tendency  of  the  times  is 
away  from  the  sharply-drawn  line  separating 
the  boss  from  his  employees,  and  this  is  true 
in  drug  stores  as  well  as  in  factories..  Make 
your  business  more  of  a  mutual  affair  and 
make  your  relations  with  clerks  those  of  mu- 
tual interest.  Then  you  will  find  your  store 
getting  the  best  available  clerks  and  holding 
them. 


We  must  see  that  business  in  its  true  nature  is  never  one-sided,  but 
always  reciprocal.  Clearly,  we  do  not  need  merely  to  get  a  customer,  but 
equally  need  to  keep  him,  and  to  do  so  we  must  see  that  the  customer  is 
satisfied  with  his  side  of  the  transaction. — Bicknell  Young. 


On  the  Art  of  Selling  Sponges 


By  CliflFord  H.  Rudes 
Utica,  N.  Y, 


Sponges  are  not  an  easy  thing  to  buy  and 
still  harder  to  sell.  They  are  not  easy  to  buy 
because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  average  druggist  concerning  their  true 
value ;  because  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
the  buyer  in  selecting,  usually  from  a  large 
variety,  those  most  likely  to  appeal  to  his  par- 
ticular trade  \  because,  especially  at  the  present 
time,  of  their  rather  high  price ;  and  because  of 
the  absence  of  any  romance  or  novelty  con- 
nected with  the  buying  of  such  a  common 
commodity  as  the  sponge. 

If  sponges  are  hard  to  buy  because  of  these 
reasons  they  are,  in  turn,  hard  for  the  druggist 
to  sell,  and  for  similar  reasons.  He  finds  his 
sponge  customers  look  upon  the  lowly  sponge 
as  a  necessary  evil,  much  as  he  did,  and  pur- 
chase it  as  such.  This  being  the  case,  the 
sponge  customer  is  very  liable  to  go  through 
the  transaction  in  an3rthing  but  a  pleasant 
frame  of  mind,  and  the  chances  are  that  if  he 
gives  any  outward  indication  of  this  mood,  it 
will  be  directed  toward  the  druggist  in  the 
form  of  a  kick  of  some  sort. 

As  every  druggist  knows,  when  a  customer 
approaches  him  and  says  in  an  icy  tone, 
"Sponges,"  he  has  a  regular  job  on  his  hands. 

NOTHING  EXPENSIVE. 

The  usual  procedure  in  such  a  case  is  for 
the  druggist  to  ask  the  purpose  for  which  the 
sponge  is  intended,  and  the  reply  generally  re- 
ceived is: 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  anything  expensive !  Just 
a  good  big  twenty-five-cent  sponge." 

After  the  druggist  has  finally  convinced  his 
prospective  buyer  that  such  things  as  "good 
big  twenty-five-cent  sponges"  don't  exist,  his 
next  step  is  to  gently  show  him  a  good  big  one 
at  about  eight  times  the  price  the  customer 
originally  mentioned,  explaining  at  the  same 
time  that  the  "eight  time"  price  is  positively 
the  very  best  price  possible  on  such  superior 
sponges. 

Assuming  that  the  customer  still  remains  in 
the  store  after  being  thus  apprised  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs  regarding  the  sponge  situation, 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  ask  to  be  shown 
something   smaller   at   about   half   the   price 


quoted  by  the  druggist.  Something  smaller  in 
both  size  and  price  is  straightway  shown  him. 
Now  begins  the  time-honored  procedure,  on 
the  customer's  part,  of  pulling  and  squeezing 
the  sponges,  first  one  and  then  another;  dis- 
carding this  one  because  there  is  a  peculiar 
looking  hole  in  it ;  that  one  because  it  doesn't 
coincide  with  the  customer's  ideas  on  how  a 
regular  sponge  should  be  shaped ;  another,  be- 
cause a  little  stony  matter  is  discovered  some- 
where within  its  orifices;  another,  because  it 
is  too  dark;  another,  because  it's  too  light; 
until  he  is  down  to  only  a  few.  From  these 
few  he  sometimes  selects  one  and  actually  buys 
it,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  druggist.  But  very 
often  he  doesn't  buy,  and  the  drtiggist,  for  his 
trouble,  has  to  put  the  stock  all  back  again. 

• 

A  SPIRIT  OF  UNREST. 

If  a  man  was  never  finicky  before,  just  the 
minute  he  buys  a  sponge  he  becomes  so  at  once. 
There  is  an  indefinable  something  about  the 
lowly  sponge  that  creates  a  spirit  of  unrest  in 
the  human  breast.  Even  the  "kids"  are  fussy 
about  the  little  sponges  they  buy  to  wipe  off 
their  slates  at  school.  And  when  Mrs.  "Fix 
Up"  approaches  to  purchase  her  little  com- 
plexion sponge,  beware!  You  will  find  that, 
according  to  her.  Nature  never  grew  a  sponge 
just  right,  but  inasmuch  as  she  has  simply  got 
to  have  one,  why,  she  supposes  she  will  have  to 
struggle  along  with  an  imperfect  one — shame 
on  Nature ! 

Sponges  will  undoubtedly  always  be  more  or 
less  difficult  to  buy  and  sell.  However,  much 
can  be  done  by  the  druggist  to  facilitate  and 
make  easier  the  selling  of  them  if  he  will  only 
adopt  a  policy  of  aggressiveness  in  their 
behalf. 

Some  druggists  are  guilty  of  using  the  same 
methods  of  handling  sponges  as  they  use  in 
handling  many  other  commodities.  They  are 
careless  about  having  a  definite  retail  price 
attached;  also  about  seeing  that  the  different 
grades,  and  shapes  and  colors  are  kept  sepa- 
rate, and  about  having  them  displayed  prop- 
erly and  conspicuously  in  the  store  or  window. 
Consequently  when  a  customer  calls  for  a 
sponge  the  druggist  is  compelled  to  paw  and 
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hunt,  often  under  some  out-of-the-way  place, 
for  what  he  seeks.  And  after  making  a  sale, 
the  chances  are  he  loses  by  being  compelled  to 
guess  at  the  price,  due  to  the  absence  of  a 
price  tag. 

When  a  shipment  of  sponges  is  received 
every  one  should  be  marked  individually, 
unless  it  be  some  of  the  tiny  ones,  and  the  con- 
tainer of  these  should  bear  the  price  in  some 
conspicuous  place.  They  should  then  be  placed 
where  they  will  be  readily  seen,  for  although 
sponges  are  generally  asked  for  when  wanted, 
they  are  sometimes  sold  by  suggestion. 

AN  IMPORTANT  POINT. 

Some  attention  should  be  given  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  sponges  are  displayed.  They 
should  be  grouped  principally  according  to 
price— that  is,  the  ^1.50  ones  should  be  kept 
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together,  the  $1.00  ones  by  themselves,  the  75- 
cent  ones  likewise,  and  so  on. 

Each  division  should  bear  a  price-mark  large 
enough  for  the  customer  to  see.  This  does 
away  with  any  possibility  of  the  customer 
doubting  the  correctness  of  the  price  quoted  by 
the  druggist. 

Care  should  also  be  used  in  keeping  sponges 
dean.  For  this  reason  the  old-fashioned  wire 
sponge  case  cannot  be  recommended  because 
it  is  not  dust-proof,  and  the  surface  of 
sponges,  especially  of  bleached  ones,  is  very 
susceptible  to  dust.  Therefore  a  closed  glass 
case  of  some  description,  properly  partitioned, 
is  the  only  correct  way  to  keep  sponges. 


There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  the 
-  more  common  and  ordinary  a  cbmmodity  is 
the  more  it  calls  for  special  featuring,  if  it  is  to 
move.  Sponges  certainly  come  in  this  class. 
For  this  reason,  besides  being  kept  well  ar- 
ranged and  in  sight  continually,  ^ey  should 
be  featured  frequently. 

IN  THE  WINDOW. 

The  best  method  for  featuring  them  that  I 
have  found  is  through  the  medium  of  a  win- 
dow display.  They  accord  wonderfully  good 
material  for  the  construction  of  an  attractive 
window.  A  window  full  of  sponges,  priced 
and  artistically  arranged,  will  no  doubt  attract 
attention,  but  such  a  window  with  a  special 
feature  added  will  be  doubly  attractive. 

Here  is  one  way  of  adding  this  extra  feature 
— one  that  for  an  easily  constructed  "attention- 
puller"  is  a  wonder.  It  consists  of  a  so-called 
"sponge  man." 

As  the  illustration  partly  shows,  the  mate- 
rials necessary  are  one  pair  of  trousers,  a 
white  coat,  a  white  cap,  one  large  sponge, 
shaped  like  a  human  head,  four  long  flat 
sponges,  a  pair  of  goggles,  a  pipe,  plenty  of 
safety-pins  and  excelsior.  The  white  cap  and 
the  pipe  are  not  shown  in  the  picture,  but  when 
used  they  add  materially  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  display. 

The  pants  and  coats  are  first  filled  with  ex- 
celsior to  form  the  body.  The  large  sponge, 
with  some  small  lighter  colored  cut  pieces, 
pinned  to  its  surface  to  represent  the  nose  and 
mouth,  is  then  attached,  forming  the  head. 

Qoggles  make  great  camouflage  for  the  eyes. 
The  four  flat  sponges  are  used  to  represent  the 
hands  and  feet.  The  pipe  is  forced  into  the 
mouth,  the  cap  placed  on  the  head,  and  the 
whole  form  placed  in  a  chair  just  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  This  Job  takes  about  half  an 
hour,  and  for  your  pains  you  have  a  striking 
looking  "sponge  man."  PUced  in  the  window 
he  will  sell  sponges  for  you.  The  writer 
knows  because  he  has  seen  him  at  work  many 
times. 


Saliva,  even  when  not  markedly  alkaline  in 
reaction,  has  the  power  of  neutralizing  acids. 
The  different  samples  of  saliva  from  different 
persons'  vary  in  this  regard,  and  it  is  found 
that  those  which  have  the  least  combining 
power  are  found  where  decay  of  the  teeth  is 
most  active. 


Judgment  in  Arranging  Effective 

Window  Displays 

By  S.  Bienstock    . 

Hartford,  Connecticut 


Most  druggists  are  accurate  buyers.  They 
keep  business  records  and  know  to  a  penny 
their  financial  worth.  And  that  almost  all  of 
them  have  learned  the  necessity  of  selling 
quality  merchandise  is  proved  by  the  enormous 
success  of  high-grade  pharmaceutical  houses 
and  the  gradual  elimination  of  less  reputable 
ones. 

But,  oh,  how  we  druggists  fall  down  on 
window  displays! 

We  commit  every  crime  of  decorative  art 
and  violate  every  rule  of  good  business.  Our 
judgment — no  other  word  will  express  it — is 
"punk." 

Nor  is  it  the  little  fellow  only  who  falls 
down  in  this  respect.  One  hot  day  last  sum- 
mer I  went  by  the  window  of  a  nationally- 
known  drug  store  reputed  to  pay  $80,000  a 
year  rent.  The  day  was  muggy  and  the  ther- 
mometer registered  101°  in  the  shade.  In  the 
store  window  was  a  beautiful  panel  back- 
ground offering  chocolate  patties  for  forty- 
nine  cents  a  pound.  Fastened  on  the  panels 
and  covering  the  floor  of  the  windows  were 
about  40  five-pound  boxes  filled  with  the 
chocolates. 

The  candy  was  a  mess.  The  chocolates 
were  sticky,  their  color  had  changed,  and  the 
contents  had  oozed  out  of  many  of  them.  There 
wasn't  a  perfect  chocolate  in  the  window. 

Some  one  was  out  a  neat  bit  of  change,  due 
to — what?    Simply  lack  of  judgment. 

Another  store  only  three  blocks  from  the 
first  one  had  a  beautifully  trimmed  window 
full  of — what  do  you  suppose?  Red  flannel 
chest  protectors! 

The  judgment  of  the  window  trimmer  in 
this  store  was  just  as  rotten  but  not  so  ex- 
pensive as  that  of  the  man  who  displayed  the 
candy. 

Equally  reprehensible  mistakes  that  the  ma- 
jority of  us  commit  are  those  of  poor  taste  in 
colors,  unethical  merchandise,  short-profit  arti- 
cles, and  cheapness  in  appearance. 

I  have  found  that  the  best  way  to  make  a 
window  display,  and  to  use  real  judgment  in 


the  matter,  is  to  submit  the  proposed  trim  to  a 
catechis^h,  like  this: 

Is  the  trim  seasonable? 

Is  there  a  fair  profit  in  the  merchandise? 

Will  anything  in  the  window  be  affected  by 
sun  or  temperature  changes? 

How  will  the  finished  display  look? 

Is  there  any  merchandise  or  remedy  in  the 
display  you  would  hesitate  to  explain  to  your 
son  or  daughter?  * 

Is  the  display  in  keeping  with  the  reputa- 
tion you  are  trying  to  build  for  your  store? 

If  you  were  a  layman  would  you  be  attracted 
by  the  display? 

If  these  questions  can  all  be  answered  satis- 
factorily, the  display  is  sure  to  be  a  success. 

I  have  an  acid  test  that  I  make  use  of  when 
application  is  made  for  display  space  in  my 
store.  Here  is  how  it  works  with,  for  in- 
stance, two  soaps,  one  a  nationally-known 
medicated  product  which  possesses  real  merit 
and  with  all  its  cards  face  up  on  the  table ;  the 
other  nationally  known  but  with  its  merits 
resting  chiefly  on  an  enormous  advertising 
expenditure. 

I  reason  this  way.  The  first  product  is 
made  by  a  reputable  concern  that  is  favorably 
known  by  physicians  and  druggists  alike.  The 
profit  it  shows  is  mighty  good.  The  adver- 
tising in  its  behalf  is  clean,  legitimate,  ethical, 
and  professional.  Once  the  first  cake  is  sold, 
success  is  assured  and  the  customer  invariably 
comes  back  for  more. 

The  identity  of  the  makers  of  the  second 
soap  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  The  profit  the 
druggist  realizes  from  it  is  about  one-third  of 
the  overhead  expense  of  the  sale.  Its  adver- 
tising is  hideous,  loud,  calls  the  druggist  a 
cut-throat  substitutor,  and  is  very  extravagant 
in  its  claims.  Once  the  first  cake  is  sold, 
trouble  begins;  you  can't  give  the  customer 
another  one. 

I  subject  all  my  displays  to  analysis.  I  make 
them  stand  or  fall  on  the  merits,  and  by  so 
doing  I  almost  always  show  a  profit  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger. 
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Informal  Talks  on  Glandular  Products 

Following  a  series  of  articles  on  bacteriology  and  bacteriological  products  which 

ran  a  full  year,  we  now  present  the  first  of  three  *  *  talks ' ' 
on  ductless  glands  and  glandular  products 


One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  ani- 
mal physiology  is  the  control  exerted  by  the 
ductless  glands  over  the  various  body  func- 
tions. The  name  "ductless"  means  that  these 
glands,  while  they  elaborate  substances  which 
find  their  way  into  the  circulation  and  are 
carried  to  various  parts  of  the  body,  have  no 
special  channel  or  duct  for  conveying  this 
secretion  such  as  have  the  liver  and  the  glands 
of  the  skin  and  digestive  tract.  The  active 
principles  of  the  ductless  glands  are  taken  up 
by  the  blood  as  it  passes  through  them,  and 
their  proper  functioning  is  indispensable  to 
the  well-being  of  the  body.  Very  serious  dis- 
eases result  when  some  of  them  become 
deranged. 

Among  the  important  functions  depending 
upon  the  glands .  of  internal  secretion  are 
sexual  development,  ovulation,  pregnancy,  fat 
distribution,  and  the  development  of  the  bones 
and  the  muscles  and  the  blood-vessels.  Yet 
despite  the  complexity  of  this  glandular  inter- 
relationship, a  balance  is  ordinarily  maintained 
which  is  truly  marvelous  to  every  man  who 
gives  the  subject  more  than  a  passing  thought. 
Although  these  several  glands  are  situated 
widely  apart  in  the  body  and  have  no  visible 
connection  one  with  the  other,  nevertheless 
they  constitute  a  unified  system  perfect  in  its 
appointments. 

ALLIED    UNDERSTANDING. 

It  is  now  fully  established  that  there  exists 
not  only  an  organic  and  functional  harmony 
between  all  glands,  but  a  compensatory  inter- 
action as  well.  Every  gland  acts,  in  its 
peculiar  functional  manner,  upon  the  blood 
passing  through  its  tissues,  often  adding  to 
it  substances  of  vital  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  individual.  If  any  organic  disease 
or  abnormality  exists  in  a  particular  gland, 
the  missing  or  altered  function  appears  in 
some  cases  to  be  taken  over  by  some  other 
gland,  and  disaster  is  thus  prevented.  In 
other  cases  the  altered  working  of  one  gland 
upsets  the  normal  working  of  all  the  others 
and  leads  to  its  impairment  and  the  impair- 
ment of  the  body  as  a  whole. 


In  its  deepest  significance,  it  is  probable  that 
every  cell  in  the  body  is  a  potential  ductless 
gland  and  has  some  slight  influence  on  the 
life  and  functions  of  its  fellow  cells.  The 
terms  "ductless  gland,"  "gland  of  internal 
secretion"  and  "endocrinous  gland"  are,  how- 
ever, restricted  to  those  organs  showing  what 
is  called  "glandular  tissue"  and  yet  having  no 
ducts  for  discharging  the  substances  which  are 
formed  in  them. 

The  tissues  known  to  produce  internal  secre- 
tions are  pituitary,  pineal,  thyroid,  th)mius, 
parathyroid,  pancreas,  adrenal,  ovaries,  and 
testes.  There  are,  in  addition,  some  indica- 
tions of  internal  secretion  from  the  placenta 
and  the  carotid  gland. 

CAREFULLY  SHELTERED. 

While  the  ductless  glands  functionate  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  normality  of  the  body, 
they  themselves  are  subject  to  disease  and  to 
injury,  although  in  many  instances,  seemingly 
to  prevent  the  latter  as  much  as  possible,  they 
are  so  located  as  to  be  well  shielded.  The 
pituitary  gland,  resting  at  the  center  of  the 
skull,  is  the  best  protected  organ  of  the  body. 
Other  glands  which  are  almost  as  well  shel- 
tered are  the  pineal,  near  the  center  of  the 
brain;  the  parathyroids,  embedded  in  and  be- 
hind the  thyroid  gland  deep  in  the  neck;  and 
the  adrenals  (suprarenals),  padded  in  the  fat 
above  the  kidneys. 

The  removal  of  the  glands  either  experi- 
mentally, by  accident,  or  through  necessary 
operative  procedures  results  in  distressing  and 
in  some  cases  fatal  symptoms.  The  removal 
of  the  adrenals,  for  example,  leads  rapidly  to 
the  death  of  the  animal  or  patient.  Likewise 
the  removal  of  the  parathyroid  leads  to  death 
from  the  accumulation  of  toxic  bodies  in  the 
circulation  the  destroying  of  which  is  the  para- 
thyroid's function.  And  the  removal  of  the 
pancreas  leads  to  diabetes  and  later  to  death. 

Not  all  glands,  however,  are  essential  to 
life.  The  testes  and  ovaries,  for  instance,  may 
be  removed  without  producing  fatal  results. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  there  be  destruction 
of  a  ductless  gland  to  produce  an  altering  of 
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its  secretion  and  thus  a  disturbance  of  the 
body's  equilibrium.  The  various  glands  are 
subject  to  tuberculosis,  to  cancer  and  to  other 
diseases,  any  of  which  may  lead  to  slight  or 
grave  impairment,  which  may  manifest  itself 
as  an  increased  or  a  decreased  function. 

Increased  function  of  the  pituitary  glands 
leads  to  overgrowth  of  the  body  or  part,  while 
decreased  function  produces  obesity  and  re- 
tarded sexual  development.  Increased  func- 
tion of  the  thyroid  causes  one  type  of  goitre, 
while  decreased  function  causes  the  coarse- 
featured  obese  cases  called  "myxedema"  in 
adults,  and  in  young  children  the  idiotic 
dwarfed  conditions  termed  "cretinism."  Even 
so  mild  a  state  as  that  designated  "spring 
fever"  may  be  a  condition  of  decreased  adre- 
nal function. 

A   PERTINENT   MATTER. 

All  considered,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
failure  of  these  glands  to  perform  their  proper 
fimctions  may  produce  very  severe  pathologi- 
cal states  of  the  body — ^and  it  becomes  a  perti- 
nent matter,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  ad- 
visability of  treating  such  conditions  with 
preparations  of  glands,  derived  from  cattle, 
sheep,  or  other  animals.  This  leads  us  to  the 
consideration  of  ductless  glands  or  therapeutic 
agents. 

The  idea  of  using  animal  derivatives  in 
medicine  is  by  no  means  new.  As  early  as 
600  B.  C.  preparations  from  testes  were  given 
in  the  treatment  of  obesity.  We  find  mention 
at  about  the  same  time  also  of  the  use  of 
such  other  animal  substances  as  swine's  fat, 
hair  of  a  virgin  goat,  and  human  bone.  It 
is  a  long  step  from  this  to  our  present-day 
scientifically  developed  organotherapy.  The 
ancients  used  these  agents  calculating  that  their 
vile  tastes  and  nasty  odors  would  drive  away 
the  offending  disease,  while  our  use  of  organ 
derivatives  is  based  on  the  knowledge  that 
chemical  substances  are  elaborated  and  stored 
by  these  organs,  and  that  these,  when  given 
off  into  the  circulation,  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  body. 

However,  the  rational  use  of  glandular  de- 
rivatives is  only  about  25  years  old,  and  in 
that  comparatively  short  time  a  vast  amount 
of  work  has  been  done.  Many  previously  per- 
plexing diseases  have  thus  been  explained,  and 
some  wonderful  results  have  been  accom- 
plished in  the  therapeutic  application  of  the 
glandular  preparations 


The  most  obvious  and  natural  use  of 
glandular  products  is  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases due  to  destructive  changes  in  the  glands 
themselves.  This  is  what  is  called  "substitu- 
tion treatment,"  and  means,  of  course,  supply- 
ing artificially  the  active  glandular  secretion 
to  a  patient.  Typical  of  this  might  be  men- 
tioned the  employment  of  corpus  luteum,  or 
ovarian  extract,  in  conditions  which  commonly 
arise  when  the  ovaries  are  removed. 

Glandular  products  are  serviceable  also 
when  there  is  a  bodily  demand  for  more  secre- 
tion than  the  gland  is  capable  of  supplying. 
For  example,  the  "simple"  goitre  commonly 
observed  in  young  women  is  due  to  over- 
growth of  the  gland  in  its  eflfort  to  supply  a 
greater  amount  of  secretion.  In  such  patients 
thyroid  medication  often  causes  a  complete 
disappearance  of  the  goitre. 

A  large  number  of  conditions  exist  in  which 
glandular  products  are  beneficial,  notwith- 
standing that  no  connection  has  been  estab- 
lished between  the  disease  and  the  gland  func- 
tion. Such  may  be  called  the  "empiric  use" 
of  glandular  derivatives. 

The  use  of  glandular  derivatives  as  drugs 
is  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the 
matter,  also,  examples  being  the  employment 
of  pituitrin  in  childbirth  and  in  surgery,  and 
the  wide  use  of  adrenalin  for  its  action  on  the 
blood-vessels. 

TIME  A  FACTOR. 

An  important  factor  in  estimating  the  pos- 
sibility of  successful  glandular  treatment  is  to 
know  how  urgent  the  body's  need  for  the 
secretion  is,  and  the  length  of  time  the  latter 
remains  in  the  body.  Light  on  these  questions 
has  been  obtained  by  determining  how  soon 
symptoms  appear  after  the  removal  of  the 
glands.  Taking  two  extremes,  it  has  been 
found  that  symptoms  may  not  appear  for 
weeks  after  the  removal  of  the  thyroid, 
whereas  they  appear  within  two  or  three  hours 
after  the  removal  of  the  pancreas.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  chances  for  successful  treatment 
are  much  more  favorable  in  the  former  case. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the 
character  of  the  internal  secretion  itself,  its  re- 
sistance to  the  manipulation  necessary  to  pre- 
pare it  for  administration,  the  effect  of  digest- 
ive juices  upon  it,  its  absorbability,  etc.  Here 
again  there  are  marked  differences.  The  active 
principle  of  the  thyroid,  or  rather  a  product 
derived    from    the    thyroid    and    having    its 
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physiological  properties,  resists  the  action  of 
strong  chemical  agents  and  of  the  digestive 
juices,  and  it  is  readily  absorbed  from  the 
gastrointestinal  canal.  On  the  other  hand  a 
number  of  the  glandular  secretions  are  com- 
paratively unstable.  It  will  be  understood, 
therefore,  that  a  chemically  pure  active  secre- 
tion of  a  gland,  while  very  desirable,  is  not 
essential.  In  only  a  few  instances  are  we  able 
to  isolate  the  active  principle ;  in  most  cases  the 
glands  themselves,  or  extracts  of  them,  are 
employed. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

The  suprarenal  glands,  or,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  "suprarenal  capsules,"  rest  in  a 
pad  of  fat  just  above  the  kidneys.  There  are 
two  of  them,  and  they  are  small,  flat  bodies 
of  yellowish  color,  in  the  human  var)ang  in 
size  usually  from  IJ^  to  1J4  inches  in  length 
and  from  ^  to  1  inch  in  width.  Each  gland 
has  two  parts,  an  outer  (cortical)  portion,  and 
an  inner  (medullary)  portion.  The  well- 
known  active  principle  "adrenalin"  is  found 
only  in  the  medullary  portion. 

These  glands  are  essential  to  life;  their  re- 
moval or  destruction  results  in  death  within 
a  period  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  several 
days.  The  usual  course  following  their  re- 
moval by  operative  procedure  is  that  during 
the  first  day  or  two  the  animal  appears  nor- 
mal ;  on  the  second  or  third  day  there  is  a  loss 
of  appetite  followed  by  a  rapidly  progressing 
apathy  and  muscular  weakness;  then  great 
prostration  develops.  There  is  usually  marked 
fall  in  temperature,  respiration  becomes 
labored,  the  heart  irregular  and  weak,  and  the 
animal  dies  in  from  three  to  six  days,  in  a 
condition  of  paralysis. 

addison's  disease. 

The  most  clear-cut  instance  of  disease  asso- 
ciated with  changes  in  the  suprarenal  glands 
is  a  condition  known  as  Addison's  disease, 
commonly  caused  by  tuberculous  degeneration 
of  the  suprarenals,  although  it  may  be  due  to 
simple  atrophy  of  the  glands,  to  replacement 
of  the  glandular  structure  with  scar  tissue,  or 
to  the  destruction  of  the  adrenals  by  syphilis 
or  timiors.  Addison's  disease  is  characterized 
by  a  condition  of  muscular  and  cardiac  weak- 
ness usually  associated  with  low  blood  pres- 
sure, subnormal  temperature,  disturbances  of 
the  digestive  tract,  bronze  pigmentation  of  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes,  and  a  progressive 


wasting  away.  The  disease  when  of  tubercu- 
lar origin  always  terminates  fatally,  although 
in  some  cases  its  course  is  so  slow  that  the 
patient  dies  of  some  intercurrent  condition. 

In  addition  to  Addison's  disease  there  are 
other  conditions  in  which  suprarenal  insuf- 
ficiency is  encountered.  In  chronic  diseases 
such  as  tuberculosis  there  is  often  an  arrest  of 
the  suprarenal  secretion.  Various  t3rpes  of 
intoxication,  such  as  those  due  to  the  toxins  of 
acute  infectious  diseases  or  to  actual  poison- 
ing, may  seriously  interfere  with  the  secretion 
of  these  glands  also.  This  condition  becomes 
manifest  through  a  low  "tonicity"  of  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels.  In  other  words,  there 
is  a  general  weakening  of  the  cardiovascular 
system  due  to  the  interference  with  the  adrenal 
function. 

It  is  evident  from  these  and  other  facts  that 
suprarenal  organotherapy  ( "substitution" 
treatment  with  suprarenal  gland  products) 
has  a  wide  field  of  usefulness;  nevertheless  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  most  impor- 
tant application  lies  in  the  use  of  the  supra- 
renal active  principle,  adrenalin,  as  a  drug. 

WHITE  POWDER. 

The  chemistry  and  physiological  action  of 
adrenalin  have  been  worked  out  more  freely 
than  have  those  of  any  other  ductless  gland 
principle.  It  is  a  nearly  white  micro-crystal- 
line powder.  Chemical  investigation  has  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  it  is  a  combination  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  hav- 
ing the  f ormuja  of  C^HisOaN. 

When  properly  stored  the  pure  crystals  will 
remain  imchanged  for  many  years,  but  certain 
precautions  should  be  observed  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  storage.  Air,  ammonia  and  certain 
other  gases,  moisture,  strong  light  and  heat — 
all  these  are  in  diflferent  degrees  injurious. 
Under  the  combined  action  of  air  and  mois- 
ture adrenalin  is  decomposed  rapidly.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  to  keep  the  product  away  from 
strong  light  and  heat  and  in  absolutely  dry 
glass  bottles  or  tubes  sealed  air-tight. 

Commercial  solution  of  adrenalin  chloride 
contains  one  part  per  thousand  of  the  chloride 
dissolved  in  physiologic  salt  solution,  with  the 
addition  of  about  one-half  per  cent  of  chlore- 
tone.  It  is  faintly  acid  in  reaction,  and,  when 
fresh,  is  nearly  colorless.  Stored  away  from 
strong  light  and  heat,  with  the  seal  unbroken, 
the  solution  will  retain  its  activity  for  a  long 
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period.  When,  however,  the  stopper  is  re- 
moved a  new  factor  is  to  be  considered;  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  is  destructive  of  adrenalin. 
Contact  with  air  should  be  minimized.  Only 
so  much  as  is  required  for  immediate  use 
should  be  removed  from  the  stock-bottle,  which 
should  be  stoppered  promptly  and  tightly. 

OXIDATION  EVIDENCE. 

Oxidation  is  evidenced  by  change  of  color. 
The  solution  becomes  pink,  then  red,  then 
brown,  and  a  brown  precipitate  settles  out. 

The  most  striking  phase  of  the  physiologi- 
cal action  of  adrenalin,  especially  when  it  is 
injected  intravenously,  is  the  marked  rise  in 
blood  pressure;  less  than  1  mil  of  a  1:100,000 
solution  is  sufficient  to  elicit  a  prompt  and  de- 
cided elevation.  This  reaction  is  attributable 
to  two  factors — a  contraction  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  a  stimulation  of  the  heart.  The  for- 
mer is  brought  about  by  the  effect  of  adrenalin 
on  the  little  nerve  endings  in  the  vessel  walls 
which  control  the  contractile  action  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  while  the  strengthening  of  the 
heart's  action  is,  on  the  other  hand,  apparently 
due  to  a  direct  stimulating  effect  of  the  drug 
on  the  muscular  tissue. 

Adrenalin  also  contracts  the  muscular  tissues 
of  the  bladder  and  uterus  and,  curiously 
enough,  seems  to  relax  those  of  the  bronchi. 
When  applied  locally  to  mucous  membranes 
or  to  the  broken  skin,  adrenalin  has  the  power 
of  producing  marked  contraction  of  the  vessels 
in  that  area,  resulting  in  blanching  of  the  sur- 
face to  which  it  has  been  applied. 

USEFUL  IN  COLLAPSE. 

Adrenalin  is  particularly  a  valuable  agent 
in  various  types  of  collapse,  such  as  the  shock 
occurring  during  operation  as  the  result  of  ex- 
haustion, anesthesia,  or  hemorrhage;  in  poi- 
soning; and  in  the  exhaustion  of  acute  infec- 
tious diseases.  It  is  often  successfully  em- 
ployed as  a  supportive  measure  in  cases  of 
heart  failure  due  to  degenerative  changes  of 
the  heart  muscle ;  and  in  the  weakening  of  the 
heart  in  pneumonia,  peritonitis  and  other  dis- 
eases accompanied  by  profound  systemic  in- 
toxication. In  short,  adrenalin  is  valuable  in 
any  condition  in  which  it  becomes  desirable 
to  bring  about  a  rapid  though  temporary 
strengthening  of  the  heart  action  and  to  im- 
prove the  "tonicity"  of  the  blood-vessels. 

The  effect  of  adrenalin  on  the  uterus  is  ex- 
hibited to  a  considerable  extent  only  when  the 


drug  is  injected  directly  into  the  uterine  wall. 
Following  that  method  of  application,  the  con- 
tractile action  is  prompt  and  profound.  This 
has  resulted  in  the  use  of  the  drug  in  that 
operation  known  as  "Cesarean  section,"  a  pro- 
cedure in  which  delivery  of  the  child  is  made 
by  operation  through  the  abdominal  wall. 
One  of  the  chief  dangers  under  such  condi- 
tions is  the  relaxation  of  the  uterine  tissues 
with  consequent  hemorrhage.  The  injection 
of  adrenalin  into  the  uterine  wall,  after  the 
latter  has  been  sewed  up,  results  in  a  strong 
contraction  which  forestalls  this  possibility. 

IN  ASTHMA. 

Adrenalin  constitutes  probably  the  most 
efficient  means  available  for  the  control  of 
bronchial  spasms  in  asthma  and  hay-fever. 
Used  for  this  purpose,  it  may  be  injected  sub- 
cutaneously  or  directly  into  the  bronchi.  In 
hay-fever  it  is  almost  universally  used,  being 
applied  directly  to  the  respiratory  mucous 
membranes  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
distressing  catarrhal  sjmiptoms. 

The  local  application  of  adrenalin  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  surgical  proce- 
dures in  these  areas,  constitutes  one  of  the 
widest  fields  of  its  application.  Combined 
with  local  anesthetics  it  has  the  dual  quality  of 
intensifying  and  prolonging  their  effect  and  of 
rendering  the  field  of  operation  practically 
bloodless. 

One  of  the  interesting  uses  of  adrenalin  is 
its  administration  in  cases  of  "serum  sickness," 
a  disturbance  which  sometimes  follows  the  in- 
jection of  the  various  serimi  products.  In  this 
condition  it  acts  as  a  specific,  and  is  the  only 
therapeutic  agent  known  to  be  of  any  value. 

The  multiple  uses  of  adrenalin  have  resulted 
in  the  development  of  a  great  many  different 
preparations.  In  addition  to  being  made  into 
solutions  and  tablets,  it  is  incorporated  with 
oils  and  various  bases  to  form  inhalants,  oint- 
ments, and  suppositories;  and  with  sterile 
gauze  it  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  surgi- 
cal dressings.  As  previously  noted,  it  is  also 
combined  with  the  various  local  anesthetics. 


There  are  over  a  hundred  electric  furnaces 
making  steel  in  the  United  States,  which  make 
one-eighth  as  much  steel  as  all  the  Bessemer 
furnaces.  The  electric  furnace  makes  a  purer 
steel,  and  will  handle  less  pure  raw  material. 


Pharmaceutical  Fragments 


In  washing  clothes,  a  preliminary  washing 
with  water  containing  kerosene  and  a  little 
oleic  acid  results  in  the  removal  of  grease 
stains.  Soap  and  sodium  carbonate  appear  to 
conserve  the  strength  of  fabrics,  and  hot  soap 
solutions  act  efficiently  as  sterilizing  agents. 
The  hot  solutions  with  subsequent  ironing  kill 
practically  all  pathogenic  germs.  Exposure  to 
sunlight  and  air  also  promotes  both  the  cleans- 
ing and  the  sterilization. 

A  German  chemist  says  that  pectin  is  the 
calcium-magnesium  salt  of  a  complex  anhy- 
droarabin  o  g  a  1  a  ctosetetramethoxy  galacturonic 
acid.  He  says  it's  good  fodder,  and  thinks 
it  can  be  fed  to  humans  after  proper  treatment. 
Sugar  beets  contain  20  to  30  per  cent  of  it — 
after  the  sugar  is  extracted.  This  is  meatless, 
wheatless,  sugarless,  and  appetiteless. 

Professor  Dehn  says  that  reactions  between 
potassium  hydroxide  and  organic  bodies,  in 
the  absence  of  water,  indicate  that  the  ioniza- 
tion of  compounds  may  be  the  final  effect  in- 
stead of  the  initial  cause  of  chemical  reactions. 
In  other  words,  dissociation  may  be  the  result 
of  chemical  action  rather  than  a  cause. 

In  roasting  coffee  a  portion  of  the  caffeine 
is  changed  to  the  aromatic  essential  oil,  caf- 
feol,  to  which  the  aroma  and  taste  of  coffee  is 
partly  due.  Caffeol  also  is  credited  with  some 
of  the  stimulant  effects.  Taken  on  an  empty 
stomach,  coffee  is  found  to  depress  digestion, 
but  on  a  full  stomach  it  stimulates  it. 

Formaldehyde  in  0.5  per  cent  to  1.0  per  cent 
solution  and  sodium  salicylate  in  1  per  cent 
solution  are  found  to  be  the  most  efficient  fly- 
killers.  These  are  more  effective  than  arsen- 
ical solutions  or  sticky  fly  papers  and  similar 
agents.  Quassia  infusion  was  found  to  have 
little  value. 

Good  effects  have  been  claimed  from  the 
administration  of  silica  in  tuberculosis.  The 
herbs  which  are  used  for  the  cure  of  tuber- 
culosis by  the  people  of  middle  Europe  are 
found  to  be  those  containing  the  most  silica. 
Silica  is  present  in  most  human  tissues. 

Dermatitis  has  been  caused  by  hair  dyes  of 
several  varieties,  by  concentrated  solutions  of 
rcsorcinol,  used  on  the  hair,  by  extracts  of 


heliotrope  and  of  lilac,  by  clothing  dyed  with 
picric  acid,  and  by  clothing  dyed  with  several 
red  dyes. 

Emetine-bismuth-iodide,  produced  by  pre- 
cipitating emetine  chloride  with  bismuth  and 
potassium  iodide,  is  being  used  in  dysentery 
with  excellent  results.  The  emetine  is  liber- 
ated in  the  bowels  and  acts  there  in  killing  the 
ameba. 

Professor  Long  has  decided  that  pancre- 
atic digestion  can  take  place  in  slightly  acid 
media,  but  thinks  that  the  administration  of 
small  doses  of  pancreatin  cannot  be  of  very 
much  value  as  a  digestant. 

A  small  lump  of  camphor  dropped  on  the 
surface  has  kept  white  of  egg  and  a  gelatin 
solution  for  over  a  year  without  decomposi- 
tion. The  camphor  is  supposed  to  sterilize  the 
air  above  the  liquid. 

Cottonseed  meal  acts  as  a  poison  to  stock 
fed  with  it  freely,  but  the  addition  of  a  small 
amount  of  iron  is  stated  to  neutralize  the 
poisonous  effects,  at  least  with  pigs. 

Peas  are  said  to  contain  an  alkaloid  which 
acts  as  a  cumulative  poison  if  eaten  continu- 
ously for  a  considerable  time,  producing  cramps 
and  temporary  paralysis. 

Morphine  is  less  liable  to  be  found  in  the 
body  after  chronic  poisoning  than  after  acute 
poisoning.  In  habitues  the  morphine  seems  to 
be  destroyed  more  rapidly. 

A  dye  is  made  from  banana  skins  by  treat- 
ment with  a  mineral  acid  in  presence  of  a 
mordanting  compound,  and  subsequent  neu- 
tralization. 

The  iodine  in  seaweeds  occurs  mostly  in 
combination  with  proteids.  Decomposition  lib- 
erates the  iodine  and  it  is  lost  by  solution  in 
the  water. 

The  addition  of  0.04  per  cent  of  mercuric 
iodide  to  starch  paste  preserves  it  for  indicator 
purposes. 

Horse  saliva  digests  uncooked  starch  more 
readily  than  cooked. 
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Getting  More  Business 


A  Letter-writing  Contest. 

A  number  of  months  ago  Samuel  Rudin 
purchased  an  established  business  in  Buffalo, 
New  York.  The  new  proprietor  wanted  to 
announce  the  change  in  ownership,  so  he  got 
out  a  four-page  folder  which  could  be  dis- 
tributed or  sent  through  the  post-office.  On  the 
folder  was  a  half-tone  of  the  proprietor,  a  pic- 
ture showing  the  exterior  of  the  store  and  two 
pictures  showing  its  interior.  The  inside  of 
the  folder  was  devoted  to  an  exploitation  of 
different  lines  or  brands  of  goods,  and  in  con- 
nection with  these  the  following  notice  was 
run: 

Elmwood  residents  may  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
merits  of  the  merchandise  sold  at  Rudin's  Drug  Store. 
On  this  page  are  listed  the  advertisements  of  a  few 
of  the  firms  whose  products  are  sold  by  Mr.  Rudin.  In 
order  to  impress  upon  the  readers  of  this  announcement 
names  of  these  firms  and  their  goods  we  take  pleasure 
in  making  the  following  offers : 

To  the  person  writing  th^  best  letter  of  100  words 
stating  why  he  or  she  regards  such  firm  or  product  as 
the  best  in  its  line  we  will  give  a  first  prize  consisting 
of  five  dollars;  to  the  second  best  letter  a  prize  consist- 
ing of  three  dollars. 

The  contestants  should  state  why  Rudin's  Drug 
Store  will  benefit  by  the  sale  of  the  product  about  which 
they  write. 

One  of  the  store's  slogans  is  "Rudin's  Serv- 
ice is  as  Close  to  You  as  Your  Telephone." 

Dressing  Up  the  Package. 

Attractive  finishing  goes  a  long  way  toward 
the  attainment  of  a  high  price  for  many  a  com- 
mon or  mediocre  product  on  the  market.  Cus- 
tomers frequently  select  an  article  from  an 
assortment  on  display  merely  because  of  its 
superior  outward  appearance.  Druggists  every- 
where find  it  profitable  to  capitalize  this  trait 
of  human  nature. 

A  recent  issue  of  Printers'  Ink  cites  the  fol- 
lowing as  an  illustration: 

"Go  into  a  certain  drug  shop  in  a  certain 
Missouri  town,  and  ask  for  an  eye-dropper. 
The  merchant  (for  that's  what  he  is)  will 
bring  one  to  you,  delicately  poised  upon  the 
palm  of  his  hand.  He  wraps  it  cautiously  in 
antiseptic  cotton,  places  it  in  a  neat  cardboard 
box,  slips  a  red  rubber  band  around  and  passes 
it  across  the  counter.    You  can  buy  a  similar 


eye-dropper  elsewhere  for  10  cents,  but  you 
like  the  bit  of  hygienic  ceremony — and  pay 
25  cents." 

Brightening  Electric  Signs. 

Electric  signs,  consisting  of  white  letters 
on  a  dark  background,  are  bound  to  lose  some 
of  their  original  brightness  if  they  are  not 
cleaned  occasionally.  The  slight  expense  in- 
volved is  more  than  repaid  in  the  new 
appearance  perpetuated  by  careful  attention. 

As  one  means  for  keeping  the  signs  bright, 
in  addition,  to  the  periodical  cleaning,  The 
Light,  a  little  magazine  published  by  a  sign 
company,  suggests  revarnishing.  Spar  var- 
nish may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  and  when 
applied  to  the  dull  faces  of  the  letters  the 
sign  looks  much  brighter  and  the  life  of  the 
paint  is  considerably  lengthened. 

When  the  Bristles  Expand. 

A  Healdsburg,  California,  druggist  offers 
a  good  suggestion  for .  preventing  bristles  of 
tooth-brushes  from  breaking  prematurely, 
says  the  Goodrich  Druggist. 

Contact  with  water  causes  bristles  to  ex- 
pand, and  if  the  holder  is  not  permitted  to 
correspondingly  expand  the  bristles  are  apt  to 
be  strained  to  the  breaking  point.  He  says 
that  this  trouble  can  be  overcome  by  allowing 
a  newly  purchased  tooth-brush  to  remain  in  a 
glass  of  cold  water  over  night.  A  neat  sign 
embodying  this  suggestion  placed  at  the  tooth- 
brush counter  would  undoubtedly  eliminate  a 
good  percentage  of  complaints. 

Getting  the  Most  Out  of  a  Small  Store. 

The  Reno  Drug  Company,  of  Reno,  Neva- 
da, occupies  a  very  small  store.  When  H.  H. 
Turritton,  the  proprietor,  opened  the  place  in 
the  summer  of  1916  many  predicted  failure, 
as  the  store  was  located  on  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  dead  comer.  Mr.  Turritton  had 
watched  the  corner  carefully,  however,  and 
was  convinced  that  inasmuch  as  considerable 
traffic  passed  that  way  the  location  had  possi- 
bilities. 

In  equipping  the  store  every  effort  was  ex- 
erted to  make  the  place  attractive.  A  differ- 
ent color  was  selected  for  the  interior  finish,  a 
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French  gray,  making  everything  look  bright 
and  dustless.  A  free  telephone  was  installed, 
also  a  "free  weight"  scales.  The  show-cases 
were  niade  only  twenty  inches  deep,  instead  of 
twenty-four. 

Slides  in  moving  picture  shows  were  one  of 
the  means  used  in  the  campaign  to  introduce 
and  establish  the  store.  Another  was  a  pair 
of  scales  which  the  store  offered  to  send  out 
at  any  time  to  parents  who  wished  to  weigh 
their  babies,  the  only  consideration  being  that 
the  parents  pay  the  delivery  charge. 

From  CSiooolate  Soda  to  Chocolate  Candy. 

Writing  in  The  Soda  Fountain,  M.  B.  Mal- 
lory  says:  "Chocolate  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  popular  flavor  at  the  soda  fountain.  It 
is  likewise  the  most  popular  of  all  confections. 
A  little  intelligent  effort,  plus  the  proper 
display,  will  certainly  convert  many  chocolate- 
soda  buyers  into  buyers  of  chocolate 
confections. 

"Next  in  importance  to  quality  and  demand 
comes  display.  Chocolate  bars,  for  example. 
Get  them  out  in  a  prominent  place  where  your 
customers  can  see  them.  If  your  store 
arrangement  will  permit,  it  will  be  found  very 
desirable  to  place  a  table  near  the  center  of 
the  store,  just  inside  the  door,  and  dress  it 
in  a  manner  that  catches  the  eye.  Show 
prices.  Do  not  be  too  architectural  in  your 
arrangement — or  too  clever  in  the  construc- 
tion of  your  display. 

"A  successful  druggist  in  Pennsylvania 
finds  it  profitable  to  have  little  baskets  of 
chocolate  bars  on  several  counters  in  different 
parts  of  his  store.  Each  basket  contains  a 
neat  sign.  The  customer  helps  himself  and 
makes  payment  in  connection  with  his  other 
purchase." 

To  Prevent  Pilfering. 

The  Athletic  Club  Pharmacy,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  has  in  the  center  of  its  store  a  green 
cloth-covered  table  on  which  is  displayed  one 
box  of  soap,  one  tooth  brush,  one  bottle  of 
toilet  water,  one  jar  of  cold  cream — in  all, 
twenty-four  items,  but  not  more  than  one  of 
a  kind  at  a  time. 

Around  this  table,  relates  a  contributor  in 
the  Meyer  Druggist,  are  numerous  small 
tables  for  serving  ice  cream,  soda,  and,  of 
course,  all  of  these  every-day  toilet  requisites 


are  just  begging  to  be  bought.  Sometimes  the 
proprietor  is  kept  busy  replacing  the  goods 
purchased,  trade  being  particularly  brisk  diir- 
ing  the  evening  hours. 

Occasionally,  for  a  change,  only  one  item 
is  dislayed  on  the  table,  but  always  twenty- 
four  packages — ^this  for  two  reasons:  First, 
that  number  makes  an  attractive  display,  and 
secondly,  it  prevents  pilfering.  The  plan  has 
been  in  use  over  a  year  and  only  an  incon- 
sequential number  of  twenty-five-cent  articles 
have  been  lost  during  that  time.  A  sold 
article  is  always  replaced  immediately,  and  a 
stolen  package  would  be  so  evident  that  no 
one  would  dare  take  a  chance. 

Keep  the  Mailing-list  Alive. 

If  a  list  of  names  is  worth  using  it  is  worth 
keeping  alive,  declares  the  house  organ  of  an 
engraving  company.  It  is  better  to  maintain 
a  correct  list  of  fifty  names  than  a  list  of  a 
hundred  names  with  half  of  them  "dead." 

It  has  been  estimated  by  mailing  concerns 
that  an  average  list  of  retail  dealers  will  un- 
dergo a  15  per  cent  change  in  a  year;  manu- 
facturers and  wholesalers,  10  per  cent.  The 
task  of  building  a  mailing-list  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult as  is  the  keeping  of  it  accurate.  Constant 
revision  is  necessary. 

Postmasters  are  not  permitted  to  furnish 
the  names  of  concerns  or  individuals  to  whom 
they  deliver  mail,-  but  they  are  allowed  to 
check  off  a  list  of  the  parties  to  whom  they 
are  unable  to  deliver  mail. 

A  mailing-list  is  important  if  right,  no  good 
if  wrong. 

Saving  Unnecessary  Steps. 

Druggists  who  handle  newspapers  and 
keep  the  cash  register  m  the  back  part  of  the 
store  are  often  called  upon  to  walk  the  full 
length  of  the  store  with  two  cents,  or  a  nickel 
or  dime  to  make  change. 

A  Michigan  druggist  saves  himself  quite 
a  few  of  these  steps  by  using  a  glass  jar  with 
a  removable  metal  top  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
pennies  and  any  small  change  the  newspaper 
customers  may  bring  in. 

The  jar  is  kept  on  the  case  near  the  stock 
of  papers,  where  the  pennies  can  easily  be 
dropped  in  or  change  made  without  the 
necessity  of  going  to  the  register. 


Compounding  and  Dispensing 


A  New  Preservative. 

Oliver  A.  Farwell,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Detroit  branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  pre- 
sented several  samples  of  botanical  specimens 
preserved  in  a  saturated  solution  of  chloretone 
water. 

Mr.  Farwell  claims  his  experiments  have 
shown  that  this  solution  bids  fair  to  outrival 
alcohol  as  a  general  preservative  in  both 
cheapness  and  efficiency. 

Specimens  of  water-lily  stems,  green  algae 
and  other  plants,  both  aquatic  and  terrestial, 
which  he  collected  and  preserved  with  chlore- 
tone water  showed  no  evidence  of  plasmoly- 
sis.  No  change  in  any  of  the  plants  was 
detected  except  a  loss  of  color,  which  also 
occurred  when  alcohol  was  used  as  the  pre- 
servative. 

The  solution  acts  as  a  good  fixing  agent 
for  filamentous  algae,  and  while  Mr.  Farwell 
has  not  tested  it  out  on  denser  tissues  or 
structures  it  gives  promise  of  being  as  good 
if  not  better  than  any  fixing  agent  now  in 
use.  The  solution  kills  all  but  the  most  re- 
sistant spore-bearing  bacteria. 

Mr.  Farwell  has  found  that  a  few  grammes 
enclosed  in  a  collector's  bottle  permanently 
quieted  small  moths  in  less  than  one  minute 
and  a  large  bluebottle  fly  in  two  minutes,  in- 
dicating that  chloretone  is  equal  in  efficiency 
to  chloroform  for  this  purpose.  He  also 
found  that  flies  and  yellow  jackets  had  not 
lost  their  colors  after  remaining  in  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  chloretone  water  for  two 
months. 

Mr.  Farwell  strongly  advocated  a  thorough 
investigation  into  the  use  of  chloretone  water 
as  a  substitute  for  alcohol,  both  aS  a  pre- 
servative and  as  a  killing  and  fixing  agent. 

Laboratory  Hints. 

A  brief  paper  which  was  awarded  a  prize 
at  the  1919  convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Phar- 
maceutical Association  and  which  was  printed 
in  the  Northwestern  Druggist,  contains  sev- 
eral practical  suggestions  that  should  be  of 
value,  particularly  as  memory  fresheners. 
Among  the  suggestions  are  the  following: 

Corks  boiled  in  melted  paraffin  should 
always  be  used   for  stoppering  bottles  con- 


taining syrupy  liquids  and  ammoniacal 
preparations. 

As  a'  preliminary  in  the  manufacture  of 
spirit  of  peppermint  3  ounces  of  the  thor- 
oughly washed  and  dried  herb  (mentha 
piperita)  are  macerated  in  one  quart  of  alcohol 
for  six  days  and  then  filtered.  This  alcoholic 
solution,  as  much  as  is  needed  to  give  the 
required  color,  is  added  to  the  solution  of  oil 
in  alcohol.  This  avoids  filtration  of  the 
finished  spirit  and  prevents  loss  by  volatiliza- 
tion. 

Ichthyol  and  glycerin  mixtures  can  be 
quickly  prepared  by  slightly  warming  the 
glycerin  (being  careful  not  to  heat  strongly 
as  this  will  decompose  the  glycerin  and  give 
off  offensive  acrolein  fumes)  and  then  stirring 
the  ichthyol  into  it. 

Paper  labels  on  oil  and  syrup  dispensing 
containers  should  be  given  a  coat  of  collodion. 
In  cleansing  such  bottles  a  damp  cloth  will 
not  harm  the  label  nor  will  vagrant  drops  or 
streams  of  the  contents  leave  a  memorial  on 
the  label. 

Economy  in  Citrate  of  Magnesia 
Manufacture. 

A  modified  method  for  making  solution  of 
citrate  of  magnesia  that  saves  20  per  cent  of 
the  citric  acid  and  all  of  the  potassium  car- 
bonate called  for  in  the  U.  S.  P.  formula, 
was  described  at  the  1919  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical  Association  by 
W.  F.  Horn,  of  Carlisle.  The  method  follows: 

Divide  the  magnesium  carbonate  into  ten- 
gram  and  five-gram  parts.  Dissolve  the 
ten-gram  part  and  28  grams  of  citric  acid  in 
60  to  70  mils  of  water  in  a  wide-mouth 
(pound)  bottle  or  other  convenient  container, 
and  filter  through  absorbeht  cotton,  if  neces- 
sary, into  the  citrate  bottle  into  which  2  drops 
of  oil  of  lemon  have  been  dropped. 

Add  the  five-gram  part  of  the  magnesium 
carbonate  to  60  mils  of  water  in  a  graduate, 
stir  well  and  make  up  to  120  mils  with  simple 
syrup,  then  pour  the  mixture  into  the  citrate 
bottle,  rinse  the  graduate  with  enough  water 
to  fill  the  bottle  well  up  to  the  neck,  and  fasten 
the  stopper  in  place.  Shake  the  bottle  and 
keep  it  on  its  side  in  a  cool  place  until  wanted. 
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It  clears  up  very  shortly.  Use  only  plain  cold 
water  unless  urgenfly  required,  when  moder- 
ately warm  will  suffice — ^hot  water  favors 
precipitation. 

In  addition  to  economy  this  process  greatly 
improves  the  flavor  and  keeping  qualities  of 
the  solution. 

Labeling  Widi  Synonyms. 

Some  one  has  said  that  "Pharmacy  is  the 
science  of  compounding — and  names."  At 
any  rate  we  know  that  hardly  any  other 
branch  of  business  has  so  many  aliases  for  its 
products  as  this  one.  It  is  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  druggist  to  be  more  or  less  famil- 
iar with  most  of  the  s)monyms  because  of  the 
occasional  calls  for  articles  under  their 
various  names. 

Some  druggists  make  it  a  practice  to  supply 
Che  product  under  the  title  asked  for.  This 
policy,  while  perhaps  not  scientifically  correct, 
avoids  any  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  cus- 
tomer and  satisfies  him  that  he  has  received 
the  article  that  he  requested. 

Labeling  Bottles  Stored  in  Damp  Places. 

Many  druggists  whose  store  basements  are 
damp  have  experienced  inconvenience  from 
the  labels  of  bottles  kept  there  becoming  de- 
tached by  moisture. 

The  British  Journal  of  Photography  gives  a 
hint  worth  trying  in  such  circumstances.  A 
few  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  potas- 
sium bichromate  (sufficient  to  impart  an 
orange  tint)  are  added  to  a  very  thick  paste  of 
gum  tragacanth,  and  this  mixture  is  used  for 
attaching  labels  to  the  bottle.  When  dry  the 
labels  should  be  coated  with  celluloid  varnish, 
carried  beyond  the  label-edge.  Labels  so 
afiRxed  are  stated  to  remain  in  position  for 
years,  although  constantly  exposed  to  damp, 
and  will  even  stand  occasional  washing.  The 
mixture  of  gum  and  bichromate  must  be 
freshly  made  as  required. 

Typewriter  Helps. 

Typewriters  are  in  common  use  in  most 
prescription  departments,  so  the  following 
suggestions,  taken  from  a  house  organ  dis- 
tributed by  a  leading  typewriter  firm,  should 
be  more  or  less  helpful. 

If  the  enamel  on  your  machine  becomes 
worn  looking,  put  a  few  drops  of  typewriter 


oil  on  a  cloth  and  go  over  the  enamel.  Then 
finish  with  a  clean,  dry  cloth.  The  result 
will  surprise  you. 

In  cleaning  type  with  alcohol,  be  careful  not 
to  get  any  on  the  enamel  of  the  machine^  as 
the  alcohol  softens  the  enamel  and  in  time  will 
cause  it  to  chip  off.  A  good  way  to  prevent 
this  is  to  hold  a  cloth  in  the  left  hand,  along- 
side of  the  type,  while  the  t3rpe  faces  are  being 
cleaned  with  a  brush  dipped  in  alcohol. 

If  the  cylinder  becomes  so  smooth  that  it 
will  not  grip  the  paper  firmly,  wash  it  thor- 
oughly with  chloroform  or  alcohol.  Do  not 
use  sandpaper  or  emery  cloth.  These  can  be 
used  without  injury  to  the  cylinder  only  by 
a  skilled  mechanic. 

A  Simple  Poison  Indicator. 

A  simple  method  of  marking  bdttles  which 
contain  poisons  so  that  they  can  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  dark,  as  suggested  by  the 
Electrical  Experimenter,  is  to  cut  a  piece  of 
heavy,  coarse  sandpaper  the  size  of  the  top  of 
the  cork  and  paste  or  glue  the  piece  on  the  top 
of  the  cork  or  stopper  of  the  poison  bottle.  As 
a  person's  hand  invariably  comes  in  contact 
with  the  top  of  the  cork  in  opening  a  bottle, 
this  simple  device  will  prevent  mistakes. 

Glass  Mortars  Preferable. 

In  making  solutions  of  solids  in  liquids,  J. 
Leon  Lascoff,  of  New  York,  advocates  the  use 
of  glass  mortars  exclusively.  Where  Wedg- 
wood mortars  are  employed  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  determine  when  complete  solution 
is  effected. 

A  Prescription  Counter  Tool. 

A  horse-shoe  nail,  says  the  Meyer  Druggist, 
will  be  found  very  useful  in  lifting  light  corks 
from  such  bottles  as  those  containing  mor- 
phine, codeine,  cocaine,  and  other  similar 
products  marketed  in  wide-mouthed 
containers. 

When  Glass  Stoppers  Stick. 

When  heating,  tapping,  or  the  use  of  a 
friction  cord  fails  to  dislodge  a  glass  stopper, 
try  dipping  the  neck  of  the  bottle  in  a  solution 
of  hydrogen  peroxide.  This  is  said  to  be 
frequently  successful  when  other  methods 
fail. 


From  Bulletin  Subscribers 


A  Swedish  Pharnncy. 
To  the  Edhori: 

I  have  seen  pictures  of  South  American 
pharmacies,  as  welt  as  the  pharmacies  of  other 
distant  countries,  in  the  Bulletin  from  time 
to  time,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  reproduction 
of  a  Swedish  drug  store.  I  suppose  such 
pictures  are  scarce  in  this  country.  However 
I  am  sending  one  which  represents  an  average 
medium-sized  Swedish  city  pharmacy.  It 
was  taken,  of  course,  a  number  of  years  ago, 
and  shows  the  North  Star  Pharmacy  of  Gefle. 
At  that  time  the  personnel  consisted  of  the 
proprietor,  a  laboratory  manager,  two  pre- 
scription pharmacists,  one  counter  pharmacist, 
and  two  apprentices. 

In  Sweden  all  pharmacies  are  purely  ethical. 


Mr.  Vtm  T*U. 

no  side-lines  being  carried,  except  cotton, 
bandages,  and  syringes.  No  patent  medicines. 
All  prescription  business  and  bulk  goods  sale. 
But  then,  in  the  city  of  30,000  where  I  worked, 
there  were  only  three  drug  stores.  So  you  see 
it  pays  big,  anyhow. 

When  a  vacancy  occurs,  those  who  think 
their  years  and  merits  are  high  enough  put  in 
an  application.  Of  all  applicants  three  are 
chosen  as  possible  candidates,  and  the  king 
makes  the  final  appointment  of  the  lucky  win- 
ner.    No  new  stores  can  be  opened  until  the 


city  council,  the  district  physidan;  Ae  pro- 
prietors' association,  etc.,  have  passed  on  the 
need  of  one.     Conditions  are  vastly  different 
in  Sweden,  it  will  be  seen.       G.  Vom  Tbll. 
Gladstone.  Mich. 

Customers  Who  Have  "Worked"  Ua. 

To  the  Editon : 

I  have  been  interested  in  reading  the  experi- 
ences of  my  two  brother  druggists  in  the 
December  and  January  numbers  of  the  Bui^ 
LETiN  under  the  title  "Customers  Who  Have 
Worked  Us."  It  calls  to  mind  a  somewhat 
similar  occurrence  which  happened  to  me  not 
very  long  ago. 

I  had  a  leather  roll-up  containing  an  assort- 
ment of  about  one  dozen  jack-knives  lying  on 
the  counter ;  the  centerpiece  of  a  little  counter 
display  I  had  just  completed. 

Two  gentlemen  entered  and  bought  cigars. 
Then  one  of  them  asked  me  for  fifteen  cents*^ 
worth  of  oil  of  clove.  I  went  behind  the  pre- 
scription case  and  poured  out  the  proper  quan- 
tity in  a  vial,  writing  the  label  on  my  type- 
writer. 

Handing  the  package  to  the  rtien,  I  thanked 
them  and,  noting  they  were  strangers,  said 
pleasantly:  "Come  again." 

But  I  hope  they  won't,  unless  it  be  in  chains  t 

They  had  no  sooner  gone  than  I  had  a  mis- 
giving, from  the  expression  on  their  faces, 
Uiat  all  was  not  right;  and  one  glance  at  my 
display  gave  me  a  start.    The  roll  was  gone. 

I  rushed  to  the  door  and  looked  up  and 
down  the  street,  neither  of  the  men  being  in 
sight.  Then  I  called  up  the  police.  But  the 
strangers  had  made  a  clean  get-away,  and  I 
was  about  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  bad. 

I  charged  my  experience  up  to  profit  and 
loss — the  loss  represented  by  the  value  of  the 
knives,  and  the  profit  by  the  lesson  which  I 
had  learned,  the  same  being  not  to  keep  valu- 
able and  easily  confiscable  merchandise  any- 
where but  under  a  glass  case. 

Theodore  Evans. 

St  Louis,  Mo. 

Note.-^Grvt  us  more  of  these  letters;  we'd 
like  to  run  a  number  of  them  in  each  issue  of 
the  Bulletin.  Write  out  your  experience 
and  mail  it  to  us. — ^The  Editors. 
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An  Interesting  Advertisement 

To  the  Editors : 

I  have  noticed  that  you  print  from  time  to 
time  advertisements  sent  in  by  druggists.  I 
am  sending  one  clipped  from  a  newspaper  in 
India  which  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 


PRODUCES  ELECTRIC  POWER 
WrmiN    PIFTEEN    iflNUTES. 

THE  KING  OF  TONICS 

FOR 

Malimjai  and  Princes  Ooly 

mUlIA,  raJES,  AND  FBTDUL— I  gutamniBt  to 
cure  these  without  opemtlon  simply  by  internal 
trefttment  and  without  the  least  trouble  to  i»a- 
tients.   No  restrictions  as  regards  diet* 

Several  nnaolfolted  testimonials  from  NatiTo 
Chiete,  Bvfopeans.  Merchants,  etc  Bs.  90  for  a 
week's  tiiaL 

DIIG  OF  Tone  FIIU.  — To  fain  perpetual 
strencth.  insist  on  having  **Kinr  of  Tonic  Pills." 
Ther  impart  wonderful  strencth  and  rigonr  hy 
Inereasinff  and  porifylnf  blood.  These  piUs 
have  been  found  to  be  the  safe  and  permanent 
onre  of  nervous  debility,  weak  memory,  brain 
faff*  ete.,  etc 

Theee  are  invaluable  in  weak  diceetionc  In 
short  they  supply  eveiythinf  what  a  man  should 
have 

aOOPnisNcI Bs.  1.060 

100  Pills  No.  2. Bs.    fiOO 

16Pills/oraweek*strial Bs.      76 

RNaiT  PILLS.— Wonderful  Tonic  for  health.  Per 
Pill.Bs.fi. 

SBAKTISAIUIVAll  Oa.-WU1  revive  the  disabled 
veins  and  will  five  them  strength  and  power. 
It  is  harmless  and  vives  effect  within  fifteen 
minutes.    One  Tola.  Bs.  210. 

TOOTH  POWDEt.— Benders  teeth  clean  within 
two  minutes.  This  powder  is  the  best  tonic  for 
teeth    It  strengthens  them. 

It  is  aromatic  and  is  pxepared  tiom  vegetable 
herbs,  etc.  It  cures  toothadhe  and  all  sorts  of 
pains  It  turns  the  teeth  white  as  snow.  One 
Bottle,  Bs.  2. 

Charges  for  consultation  by  post.  Bs.  2. 

Price  of  a  catalogue.  Be.  1. 

Value  payables  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  half 
the  charges. 

For  poor  people  special  concession  of  00%. 

DUBAL  PHARMACY, 

Near  Qirgaum  Tram  Terminus. 
BOMBAY. 


You  are  at  liberty  to  use  it  if  you  want  to. 
The  prices  are  given  in  rupees,  and  perhaps  I 
ought  to  say  that  2.26  rupees  equal  one 
dollar.  G.  CoNTi. 

Bombay,  India. 

An  Appeal  to  Practical  Pharmacists. 

To  the  Editors : 

As  chairman  of  the  Section  on  Pharmacy 
and  Dispensing  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  I  am  sending 
out  an  invitation  and  urgent  request  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  practical  work  in  the  store 
to  present  papers  before  this  section  next  May. 


Because  of  the  meeting  coming  so  much 
earlier  this  year  than  usual,  in  the  first  week 
of  May,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  titles 
of  papers  furnished  me  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  March.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
papers  be  received  at  the  same  time  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible. 

Some  subjects  which  have  been  suggested 
are: 

1.  Constructive  criticisms  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
This  is  particularly  pertinent  as  the  Pharma- 
copceial  Convention  follows  the  next  week 
after  the  annual  meeting. 

2.  The  part  which  the  pharmacist  is  to  play 
in  the  revision  of  the  U.  S.  P. 

3.  Consideration  of  new  remedies. 

4.  Papers  dealing  with  prescription  work. 

5.  The  pharmacist  as  a  clinical  chemist. 
Papers  from  those  who  have  had  experience 
along  this  line  are  especially  desired. 

6.  What  professional  work  can  the  pharma- 
cist do  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  is  pass- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  large  manufacturer? 

7.  A  discussion  of  drug-clerk  strikes  and  of 
the  affiliation  of  drug-clerk  organizations  with 
labor  unions. 

8.  Is  it  desirable  to  have  laws  regulating 
the  hours  which  the  pharmacist  may  work? 

Papers  bearing  on  any  phase  of  practical 
pharmacy  will  be  very  acceptable. 

E.  A.   RUDDIMAN. 
1916  Adelicia  Ave.,  Nashville,  Teirn. 

The  Answer  Correct 

To  the  Editors : 

On  page  519  of  the  Bulletin  for  Decem- 
ber, Frank  T.  Wray,  Appolo,  Pa.,  passes  the 
buck.  He  challenges  handwriting  sharks  to 
solve  an  illiterate  order. 

I'm  going  to  "call"  Mr.  Wray.      The  an- 


^  dijC^  ^rytV(^^ 


swer    is    "Scott's    Emulsion."      Won't    Mr. 
Wray  admit  that  I  have  struck  the  bell. 

Detroit,  Mich.  NelSON  TaYLOR. 

[A  short  time  after  this  communication  was 
received  Mr.  Wray  submitted  a  letter  in  which 
he  said  that  "Scott's"  is  the  answer. — ^The 
Editors.] 


Answers  to  Queries 

Information  is  given  in  this  department  under  the  following  conditions:  (/) 
Queries  must  reach  us  before  the  15th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  month  following;  (2)  formulas  for  proprietary  preparations  can* 
not  be  given;  and  (J)  names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  communications* 


Aspirin  in  Combination. 

D.  T.  asks:  "Is  there  any  danger  in  dis- 
pensing aspirin  in  combination?  If  there  is, 
where  does  the  danger  lie?" 

When  combined  with  other  ingredients,  in 
the  presence  of  moisture,  aspirin  is  decomposed 
into  its  elements,  acetic  and  salicylic  acids. 
This  is  especially  true  when  in  combination 
with  salts  containing  water  of  crystallization. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
reprint  a  statement  by  Wilbur  L.  Scoville  pub- 
lished in  the  Bulletin  some  time  ago  in 
which  he  covers  very  thoroughly  the  results  of 
his  investigation  of  combinations  of  quinine 
and  aspirin.    We  quote: 

"When  quinine  is  brought  into  contact  with 
organic  acids  it  is  slowly  (at  ordinary  temper- 
atures) isomerized  into  quinotoxin  (also 
known  as  quinicin),  which  is  poisonous.  The 
presence  of  free  mineral  acids  prevents  this 
change.  If  the  mixture  is  heated,  the  quinine 
isomerizes  rapidly  and  is  completely  changed 
within  24  hours.  At  temperatures  below  100* 
C.  the  change  proceeds  more  slowly,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  in  ratio  to  the  temperature. 

"Quinotoxin  has  none  of  the  usual  therapeu- 
tic effects  of  quinine,  but  acts  something  like 
digitoxin,  producing  first  nausea  and  skin 
rashes,  and  in  toxic  doses  death  by  convulsions. 

"When  quinine  sulphate  and  aspirin  are 
brought  together  in  dry  form  (as  in  capsules, 
powders,  or  tablets)  the  change  is  very  slow. 
The  water  of  crystallization  in  the  quinine  sul- 
phate slowly  splits  up  the  aspirin  into  acetic 
and  salicylic  acids,  and  these  act  upon  the 
quinine  to  form  quinotoxin.  In  liquid  mix- 
tures, where  the  aspirin  is  hydrolyzed  rapidly, 
the  change  into  quinotoxin  will  proceed  more 
rapidly. 

"Ordinarily  when  combinations  of  quinine 
sulphate  and  aspirin  are  prescribed,  the  mix- 
ture is  freshly  prepared  and  is  all  taken  by  the 
patient  before  any  material  amount  of  quino- 
toxin is  formed.  In  a  normal  stomach,  also, 
the  normal  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  will 
probably   prevent    its    formation    within   the 


body.  Hence  under  ordinary  conditions  there 
is  little  or  no  trouble  from  the  combination. 

"But  there  is  considerable  evidence  (as  tes- 
tified to  by  reputable  Detroit  pharmacists)  that 
rash  and  nausea  may  follow  the  administration 
of  this  combination,  which  are  frequently  re- 
garded as  peculiar  s)miptoms  of  the  disease, 
because  physicians  do  not  understand  the  for- 
mation or  action  of  quinotoxin.  Combinations 
of  quinine  with  organic  acids  other  than  those 
present  in  aspirin  will  also  cause  nausea,  skin 
rash,  and  general  discomfort. 

"I  have  read  of  but  one  death  which  may 
have  been  due  to  quinotoxin — ^that  of  a  woman 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  about  a  year  ago,  whose 
death  from  convulsions  puzzled  her  physicians, 
and  who  had  been  taking  quinine  and  aspirin 
for  a  number  of  days. 

"Doubtless  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  no 
quinotoxin  is  formed  before  administration  or 
in  the  body,  and  hence  no  ill  results  follow. 
But  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  ill  results 
do  follow  in  some  cases,  and  that  quinotoxin 
may  be  formed  within  the  body  in  such  com- 
binations and  cause  minor  S)miptoms  which 
are  likely  to  be  attributed  to  the  progress  of 
the  disease." 

For  the  Skin  and  the  Hair. 

M.  D.  D.  writes:  "Please  publish  a  formula 
for  a  skin  whitener ;  also  one  or  two  formulas 
for  a  hair  straightener." 

The  following  formula  for  a  skin  whitener 
is  taken  ^rom  the  literature: 

Zinc  oxide 2  drachms. 

Boric  acid 1  drachm. 

Oil  of  sweet  almonds ^  fluidounce. 

Anhydrous  lanolin 1^  ounces  avoir. 

Glycerin 2  fluidrachms. 

Rose  water ^  fluidounce. 

Mix  the  lanolin  and  almond  oil  in  a  warm  mortar. 
Add  the  zinc  oxide  and  boric  acid,  rubbing  together 
until  quite  smooth;  then  incorporate  the  glycerin  and 
rose  water. 

Formulas  for  skin  bleaches  have  appeared 
several  times  during  the  past  year  in  the  Bul- 
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LETiN  and  reference  to  back  numbers  is  ad- 
vised. 

For  a  hair  straightener  this  formula  has 
been  recommended: 

Beef  suet 16  ounces  avoir. 

Yellow  wax 2  ounces  avoir. 

Castor  oil 2  fluidounces. 

Oil  of  lemon 1  fluidrachm. 

Oil  of  cassia ^  fluidrachm. 

Melt  the  suet  and  wax,  add  the  castor  oil,  allow  the 
mixture  to  cool  somewhat,  and  then  incorporate  the 
oils. 

Vaselin  cosmetic  is  also  quite  commonly 
used  as  an  agent  for  straightening  hair.  The 
formula  follows: 

Ceresin 1  ounce. 

Petrolattmi,  yellow «...  .2  ounces. 

Mutton  suet 1  ounce. 

Lard ^  ounce. 

Oil  of  lemon 12  minims. 

Oil  of  cassia 3  minims. 

Melt  the  first  four  substances  in  the  order  named. 
Strain  if  necessary,  and,  after  incorporating  the  oils, 
pour  into  suitable  molds. 

If  a  black  cosmetic  is  desired,  a  little  drop- 
black  can  be  added  to  the  mixture  while  in  a 
liquid  state. 

Elixir  of  I.  Q.  &  S. 

W.  X.  M.  writes:  "Please  reprint  the  for- 
mula for  elixir  of  iron,  quinine  and  strychnine 
which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  about  a  year 
ago." 

The  following  formula,  which  was  sug- 
gested by  William  H.  Glover,  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts,  is  the  one,  we  think,  our  sub- 
scriber has  in  mind: 

Soluble  ferric  phosphate 17.5  grammes. 

Quinine 8.75  grammes. 

Strychnine 0.275  gramme. 

Phosphoric  acid,  U.  S.  P 2  mils. 

Ammonium  carbonate 5.1  grammes. 

Alcohol  60  mils. 

Acetic  acid,  U.  S.  P 16  mils. 

Distilled  water, 

Aromatic  elixir,  of  each  enough 
to  make 1000  mils. 

"Dissolve  the  quinine  and  strychnine  in  the 
alcohol,  then  add  the  phosphoric  acid  pre- 
viously mixed  with  350  mils  of  aromatic  elixir. 
Add  acetic  acid  to  ammonium  carbonate  in  the 
flask  and  do  not  neutralize;  add  to  solution  of 
alkaloids.  Dissolve  the  soluble  ferric  phos- 
phate in  30  mils  of  distilled  water  and  do  not 


neutralize,  add  250  mils  of  aromatic  elixir, 
then  add  this  to  above  solution,  and  after  24 
hours  filter.  By  using  the  aromatic  elixir 
warm,  no  precipitate  is  formed  when  solution 
of  ferric  phosphate  is  added  to  the  solution  of 
the  alkaloids.  This  precipitate  is  very  slow  to 
dissolve  when  the  mixture  is  cold.  Finally, 
add  aromatic  elixir  to  make  1000  mils.  This 
makes  a  very  satisfactory  product ;  however,  it 
will  darken  with  age,  but  I  believe  in  making 
preparations  like  this  often  and  in  quantity 
which  obviates  the  necessity  of  long  keeping, 
and  thereby  the  indicated  trouble  will  be 
avoided." 

It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  making 
a  satisfactory  elixir  of  I.  Q.  &  S.  The  revisers 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  were  in  such  a  quandary 
that  the  preparation  was  dropped  and  is  not 
now  included  in  the  official  volume. 

Too  Much  Caustic. 

L.  J.  H.  sends  in  the  following  problem 
which,  he  says,  has  been  bothering  him: 

Cocoanut  oil .4  ounces  av. 

Caustic  potash  85% 1^  ounces  av. 

Potassium  carbonate 1^  ounces  av. 

Alcohol 1  fluidounce. 

Water,  to  make 16  fluidounces. 

"I  received  the  above  shampoo  formula  from 
you  about  a  year  ago,"  he  writes.  "It  has 
proved  fairly  successful,  but  I  am  having 
trouble  standardizing  it.  I  was  told  by  one  of 
my  customers  recently  that  it  made  her  scalp 
smart;  others  say  it  is  the  best  ever.  I  have 
made  this  formula  my  pet  hobby  and  am  con- 
vinced that  it  must  vary  from  one  lot  to 
another,  although  I  always  make  it  the  same 
way.    Can  you  tell  me  what  the  difficulty  is  ?" 

The  trouble  undoubtedly  is  due  to  an  excess 
of  caustic.  It  is  highly  important  that  the 
alkali  in  the  soap  be  completely  neutralized. 
This  is  generally  determined  by  using  litmus, 
by  tasting,  or  by  applying  a  more  com- 
plicated test.  Perhaps  -it  would  be  well  to 
mention  that  soaps  made  from  cocoanut  oil 
require  a  longer  boiling  period  to  complete  the 
reaction  than  do  those  made  from  some  other 
oils. 

The  difference  in  the  several  lots  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  variation  in  saponification  value  of 
the  cocoanut  oil.  In  order  to  determine  the 
exact  amount  of   alkali  necessary   for  each 
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batch,  the  oil  should  be  tested  for  its  saponi- 
fication value  according  to  the  process  outlined 
on  page  590  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  ninth  revision. 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  caustic  is  em- 
ployed to  completely  saponify  the  oil,  and  the 
soap  is  finally  brought  to  a  neutral  condition, 
no  difficulty  from  tingling  or  smarting  should 
be  experienced. 

Tooth  Paste  Formulas. 
M.  B.  writes:     "Kindly  publish  a  formula 
for  a  good  tooth  paste  that  will  be  beneficial 
to  teeth  and  gums." 

Here  are  two  formulas,  one  of  which  will 
doubtless  prove  suitable: 

(1)  Precipitated  chalk 16  ounces. 

White  Castile  soap  (powdered).. ^  ounce. 

Thymol  _ 3  grains. 

Oil  of  cusia 5  minims. 

Oil  of  wintergreen 45  minhns. 

Oil  of  sassafras 15  minims. 

Alcohol  2  fluidrachmi. 

Dissolve  the  thymol  and  the  oils  in  the  alcohol  and 
mix  thoroughly  all  the  ingredients.  Then  add  enough 
of  the  following  mixture  to  produce  a  paste  or  cream 
of  the  desired  consistency; 

Gelatin  30  grains. 

Water  2  fluidounces. 

Glycerin  4  fluidoimces. 

Saccharin  „ 4  grains. 

Dissolve  the  gelatin  and  saccharin  in  the  water  by 
aid  of  gentle  heat  and  add  the  glycerin. 


(2)  Powdered  Castile  soap 33  grammes. 

Precipitated  chalk 25  grammea. 

Alcohol  25  mils. 

Glycerin  ^ 15  mils. 

Benzoic  acid 3  grammes. 

Oil  of  eucalyptus 2  mils. 

Oil  of  peppermint 2  mils. 

Saccharin  0.5  gramme. 

Thymol   0.25  gramme. 

Mix  the  soap  with  the  chalk  and  add  the  glycerin 
and  alcohol,  previously  mixed  together.  Before  mixing 
the  two  latter  dissolve  the  add,  the  oili,  the  saccharin 
and  the  thymol  in  the  alcohol.  Put  into  collapsible 
tubes  unmediately. 

Several  tooth-paste  formulas  have  appeared 
in  the  Bulletin  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  reference  to  the  annual  index  published  in 
the  January  issue  of  each  year  will  bring  the 
information  to  hand. 

A  Label  Paste. 

E.  A.  W.  writes:     "\  would  like  to  know 
what  is  the  best  paste  to  use  to  keep  paper 
labels  from  falling  off  containers." 
Try  the  following: 

Flour  (wheat) 4  troy  ounces. 

Water  16  fluidouncei. 

Nitric  acid  1  fluidrachm. 

Oil  of  cloves _. . .  .5  minims. 

Boric  acid 10  grains. 

Thoroughly  mix  the  flour,  boric  acid,  and  water,  and 
strain  the  mixture  through  a  sieve;  add  the  nitric  add; 
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apply  h«at,  and  stir  constantly  until  the  mixture  has  Glycerin,  Rose  Water,  and  Benzoin* 

thickened ;  when  nearly  cold,  add  the  oil ;  strain  through  ^xr    a     o          -i.           cfrr*    ^i          ui*  i.            ^t 

,.     .,      /      .   ^,           ^,  W.  A.  S.  writes:      Kindly  publish  a  work- 
coarse  muslin,  if  not  perfectly  smooth.  .         .           ,      ^               < 

ing  formula  for  a  glycern,  rose  water  and 

When  required  for  applying  to  tinned  sur-  benzoin  mixture." 
faces,  the  addition  of  ten  per  cent  of  glycerin  The  proportions  used  for  making  this  pop- 
tends  to  prevent  the  labels  from  falling  off  ular  combination  depend  in  large  measure  on 
after  drying.  the  fancy  of  the  individual  druggist.      There 

The  following  dextrin  paste  is  recommended  are  almost  as  many  variations  as  there  are 

where  a  still  more  adhesive  paste  is  desired:  dispensers.     However,  the  following  propor- 

White  dextrin 16  ounces  avoir.  tions  are  used  frequently  and  are  said  to  pro- 

Syrupy  glucose 2  ounces  avoir.  duce  a  satisfactory  preparation: 

Aluminum  sulphate 1  ounce  avoir.  Tincture  of  benzoin ^  fluidouncc. 

Sodium  benzoate 20  grains.  Glycerin 5  fluidounccs. 

Water  24  fluidounces.  Rose  water,  enough  to  make.  16  fluidounces. 

Mix  the  dextrin,  aluminum  sulphate,  and  sodium  ^dd  the  tincture  of  benzoin  slowly,  and  with  con- 

benzoate  with  a  portion  of  the  water,  rubbing  to  a  g^ant  agitation,  to  the  rose  water.    A  milky  mixtdrc 

smooth  paste;  add  the  glucose  and  the  remainder  of  should  result  to  which  the  glycerin  may  be  added, 
the  water,  and  heat  the  mixture  on  a  water-bath,  with 

occasional  stirring,  until  it  becomes  translucent;  strain  Success  in  making  this  preparation   lies  in 

if  necessary.  properly    diffusing    the    tincture   of    benzoin 

^,                      -                  ^i.         r         X  xu  throughout  the  liquid.     This  may  be  accom* 

The  presence  of  grease  on  the  surface  of  the  ..  ,    j  i.        •              j-  •      j                 j  j 

^  .       .    r           xi    xi.               r  1  u  1    ^  phshed  by  usmg  a  medicme  dropper  and  drop- 

contamer  IS  frequently  the  cause  of  labels  drop-  ^.       ^uV^-    ^        j-      ^i     •  x    \.u        i  x- 

rr      r«i                                       11     t.  ping  the  tmcture  directly  mto  the  solution, 

ping  off.     The  grease  may   generally  be  re-  -^  ^*'^.      .,     u  i.xi                  i      t^          u  ^ 

*^    ^  J  -        •  •    ^t.         r       X   I.    1  v  1  J     -xi.  rotating  the  bottle  vigorously  after  each  drop, 

moved  by  wiping  the  surface  to  be  labeled  with  .      xt.          xt.  j          x-              j  •    x             xiT 

/           ^  ^            1  ^.         ^  o/v              X  Another  method  sometimes  used  is  to  pour  the 

a  rag  dampened  m  a  solution  of  20-per-cent  ^     •  x            ^         j    rx        r 

y.  A      \ji    '       'A  rose  water  mto  a  mortar  and  after  a  few  revo- 

^                          '  lutions  of  the  pestle  drop  the  tincture  slowly 

into   the   swirling   liquid.       Care    should   be 

Removing  Stains  on  Ivory.  exercised  to  avoid  bringing  the  tincture  into 

E.  E.  F.  writes:    "Perfume  has  been  spilled  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
on  the  back  of  a  Parisian  ivory  mirror,  leaving 

several  deep  yellow  stains.     Can  they  be  re-  Kerosene  Not  Used  Internally. 

moved  without  injury  to  the  ivory?"  E.  R.  E.  asks:    "Will  you  please  publish  an 

It  is  our  opinion  that  washing  the  stains  with  estimate  of  the  therapeutic  value,  as  well  as 

pure  alcohol,  or  with  alcohol  containing  about  the  maximum  dosage,  etc.,  of  kerosene  oil? 

five  per  cent  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  made  Do  you  consider  it  a  safe  base  for  an  analgesic 

slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia  at  the  time  it  is  to  be  used  internally  and  externally  ?     What 

applied,  will  remove  the  spots  without  injuring  are  its  untoward  effects?" 

the  ivory.  In  spite  of  the  memories  associated  with 

Real  ivory  will  stand  this  treatment,  but  the  supposed  efficacy  of  kerosene  in  the  croupy 

with  the  imitation  article  care  must  be  ob-  days  of  our  childhood,  this  product  does  not 

served  to  avoid  softening  or  dissolving  some  seem  to  have  gained  a  favored  place  in  thera- 

of  the  material,  although  usually  it  takes  a  peutics.      We  have  been  unable   to  find  in 

mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  or  some  anhy-  standard  medical  literature  any  reference  to 

drous  solvent,  to  do  this.  its  internal  administration,  and  only  an  occa- 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  try  the  alcohol  sional  mention  of  its  use  externally   in  the 

(methyl  alcohol  will  do)  first;  then  the  hydro-  form  of  a  liniment. 

gen  peroxide  with  or  without  alcohol,  aided  by  The  local  application  of  kerosene  should  be 

a  little  ammonia.  guarded,  for  unless  used  deliberately  for  its 

Or,  again,  the  ivory  may  be  moistened  with  rubefacient  effect,  it  is  claimed  that  dangerous 

weak  ammonia  and  then  the  peroxide  solution  blistering  is  likely  to  result,  if  air  is  excluded 

applied.     The  ammonia   simply  hastens   the  after  application, 

process.  We  would  not  consider  it  a  good  base  for  an 

One  of  these  methods  ought  to  do  the  trick,  analgesic  to  be  used  internally. 
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Elixir  Laotated  Pepsin. 

D.  A.  K.  asks:  "Will  you  please  publish  a 
formula  for  an  elixir  lactated  pepsin,  40 
grains?" 

The  following  formula  is  said  to  be  very 
satisfactory: 

Pepsin,  1 :3000 128  grains. 

Pancreatin   15  grains. 

Diastase   15  grains. 

Lactic  acid 8  grains. 

Hydrochloric  acid 15  minims. 

Glycerin  8  fluldounces. 

Water  4  fluidotmces. 

Tincture  of  cudbear ^  fluidounce. 

Purified  talc ^  ounce. 

Aromatic  elixir,  sufficient  to 
make 52  fluidounces. 

Mix  the  acids  with  the  glycerin  and  water,  add  the 
p^sin,  pancreatin  and  diastase  to  this  mixture  and 
macerate  with  occasional  shaking  tmtil  solution  is  ap- 
parently effected.  Then  add  the  tincture  of  cudbear  and 
enough  aromatic  elixir  to  make  22  fluidounces.  Incor- 
porate the  purified  talc  thoroughly  with  the  mixture  and 
filter. 

The  best  commercial  variety  of  diastase, 
capable  of  converting  the  largest  amount  of 
starch  into  dextrin  and  glucose,  should  be  used 
for  this  preparation. 

An  Asduna  Powder. 

W.  W.  B.  wants  the  formula  for  an  asthma 
powder  containing  powdered  lobelia,  potas- 
situn  nitrate,  etc 

The  following  combination  may  be  the  one 
desired.  It  is  known  as  Mackenzie's  asthma 
powder.    The  formula: 

Lobelia  1  ounce. 

Black  tea 1  ounce. 

Stramonium  1  ounce. 

Potassium  nitrate 1  ounce. 

Anise 1  drachm. 

Fennel   1  drachm. 

The  ingredients,  of  course,  must  be  reduced 
to  a  uniform  powder. 

A  Label  Varnish. 

E.  A.  W.  asks:  "Is  there  a  clear  varnish 
tiiat  could  be  used  for  varnishing  labels  ?" 

A  label  varnish  which  possesses  a  trans- 
parent, glossy  appearance  and  has  the  added 
advantage  of  being  waterproof  was  mentioned 
by  L.  Vink  in  a  paper  read  before  a  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion. 


The  process  consists  merely  of  applying  two 
coats  of  collodion  to  the  label  after  tihe  latter 
has  been  placed  on  the  container.  A  camel's- 
hair  brush  is  used,  and  the  second  coat  is  ap- 
plied immediately  after  the  first  one  has  dried. 

Another  formula  for  a  label  varnish  is  sug- 
gested as  follows: 

Sandarac 3  ounces  avoir. 

Mastic }i  ounce  avoir. 

Venice  turpentine 2  drachms. 

Alcohol 16  fluidounces. 

Macerate  with  repeated  stirring  until  solution  is 
effected,  and  then  filter. 

Paper  labels  are  first  sized  with  diluted 
mucilage,  or  gelatin  solution,  then  dried,  and 
finally  coated  with  this  varnish. 

A  Mustard  Ointment 

M.  B.  asks:  'Will  you  kindly  give  me  a 
formula  for  a  mustard  ointment  to  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  mustard  plasters?" 

A  satisfactory  product  of  the  rubefacient 
type  may  be  made  as  follows: 

Benzoinated  lard 3  avoirdupois  ounces. 

White  petrolatum 1  avoirdupois  ounce. 

Camphor 15  grains. 

Menthol  ..30  graini. 

Volatile  oil  of  mustard 
(artificial)  60  minima. 

Melt  the  lard  and  petrolatum  together  and  dissolve 
the  camphor  and  menthol  in  the  mixture.  When  cool, 
incorporate  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard. 

Capsicum  creams,  which  are  frequently  used 
as  mustard  plaster  substitutes,  usually  contain 
from  J4  to  J^  ounce  of  oleoresin  to  the  pound 
of  finished  ointment. 

A  Liquid  Com  Remedy. 

E.  H.  M.  desires  a  formula  for  a  corn  re- 
mover of  the  ethereal  collodion  t3rpe. 
Try  this: 

Salicylic  acid 4  drachms. 

Ether 1^  fluidounces. 

Alcohol 2  fluidrachms. 

Collodion 2^  fluidounces. 

This  preparation  is  usually  dispensed  in 
quarter-ounce  vials,  together  with  a  camel's- 
hair  brush.  The  liquid  is  applied  to  the  com 
on  three  or  four  consecutive  nights.  The 
affected  part  is  then  soaked  in  warm  water, 
after  which  the  com  usually  is  removed  with 
little  trouble. 
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Chocolate  Hot  or  Cold 


With  True  Fruit  Quality  Cocoa  Paste 


DeUcious  Chocolate  Drinks  are  the  best  business 
builders  any  Soda  Fountain  can  serve. 

True  Fruit  Quality  Cocoa  Paste  is  made  with  just 
one  idea  in  view,  namely,  to  help  you  serve  the 
most  delicious  Hot  or  Cold  Chocolate  that  any  one 
can  serve. 

Cocoa  Paste  is  always  of  uniform  strength  and 
flavor,  never  undercooked,  never  burned,  and  can 
be  mbced  while  your  customer  waits  if  necessary. 

So  when  you  use  Cocoa  Paste  you  build  a  repu- 
tation by  serving  Chocolate  drinks  with  exactly 
the  same  delicious  distinctive  flavor  day  after  day. 


Order  from  Your  Jobber 
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The  Month's  History 


Butchers 

and 
Drug^sfs. 


Is  a  charge  for  professional 
services  legitimate  ?  .  Sup- 
pose, in  the  compounding  of 
a  prescription,  twenty  min- 
utes' time  is  consumed — should  this  time  be 
charged  for  on  the  basis  of  a  day's  wage  or 
should  it  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  idea 
that  a  pharmacist  is  a  professional  man  and 
as  such  is  entitled  to  proportionate  compensa- 
tion? In  this  country  we  have  long  viewed 
the  situation  from  the  professional  angle.  In 
calculating  the  price  of  a  bottle  of  medicine 
compounded  at  the  prescription  counter,  knowl- 
edge and  skill  have  come  to  be  to  some  extent 
a  determining  factor. 

But  quite  recently  a  court  in  England  ruled 
the  other  way.  Boots,  Limited,  a  company 
that  operates  something  like  500  drug  stores 
in  England,  was  haled  into  court  by  a  customer 
who  claimed  he  had  been  gouged.  He  had 
been  charged  eighty-two  cents  for  the  filling 
of  a  prescription  at  one  of  the  Boots  stores, 
another  druggist  had  filled  it  for  him  at  $1.12, 
while  a  third  had  charged  less  than  either  of 
the  other  two  places.  It  isn't  exactly  clear 
why  the  Boots  company  was  made  the  goat, 
but  the  case  was  taken  before  a  committee  on 
profiteering  and  the  complainant's  position 
upheld.  The  case  was  then  appealed  to  the 
court  and  it  was  held  that  the  skill  with  which 
the  medicine  was  compounded  was  not  an  item 
which  should  enter  into  the  charge.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  said  that  it  would  be  just  as 
reasonable  to  permit  the  butcher  to  charge  for 
his  skill  in  cutting  meat  or  a  baker  for  his  skill 
in  making  bread. 

Boots's  lawyer  contended  that  the  price  paid 
was  a  compound  made  up  of  the  value  of  the 
goods  and  of  the  services  rendered.  "In  the 
particular  case  before  the  court  the  value  of 


the  drugs  was  not  the  major  ingredient  which 
made  up  the  charge,  the  skill  of  the  com- 
pounder perhaps  being  of  equal  value,"  the 
lawyer  contended.  "A  man  doesn't  merely 
buy  a  bottle  of  medicine.  He  also  buys  an 
application  of  the  skill  of  the  chemist." 

The  court  upheld  the  finding  of  the  commit- 
tee on  profiteering,  deciding  in  the  complain- 
ant's favor.  Thus,  at  least  in  England,  has  a 
precedent  been  established  which  is  not  only 
distasteful  but  which  may  later  cause  trouble. 

In  the  Internal  Revenue  De- 
A  Chante  in    partment's  63-page  book  of 
Modifiers.       regulations  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  national  prohi- 
bition act,  tartar  emetic  is  prescribed  as  the 
proper  and  only  agent  that  may  be  used  to 
render  bay  rum  unfit  for  beverage  purposes. 
Thirty-two  grains  of  antimony  and  potassium 
tartrate  to  the  gallon  is  the  amount  designated, 
and  the  container  of  the  bay  rum  has  to  bear  a 
"for-extemal-use-only"  label. 

However,  for  the  reason  that  tartar  emetic 
is  a  quite  vigorous  poison  and  its  use  is  pro- 
hibited by  law  in  some  States,  the  diief 
chemist  of  the  revenue  department  has  sug- 
gested a  number  of  other  modifying  agents 
which  may  be  used  in  place  of  it.  The  sug- 
gested modifiers,  which  are  not  toxic  and 
which  are  not  debarred  by  State  laws,  are 
quinine,  alkaloid  or  salt,  two  grains  to  the 
fluidounce;  cinchonidine  sulphate,  two  grains 
to  the  fluidounce;  resorcin,  five  grains  to  the 
fluidounce;  salicylic  acid,  five  grains  to  the 
fluidounce;  colocynth,  one  grain  to  the  fluid- 
ounce;  and  tincture  of  cantharides,  five  min- 
ims to  the  fluidounce. 

These  same  modifying  agents  may  also  be 
used  in  toilet  waters,  hair  tonics,  perfumes 
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and  other  toilet  articles,  all  of  which  must  be 
rendered  unfit  for  beverage  use  before  they 
can  be  sold.  It  is  the  opinion  of  druggists 
generally  that  the  use  of  tartar  emetic  should 
be  discouraged.  The  suggested  modifiers  are 
those  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been 
considered  as  best  suited  to  the  end  in  view. 

Bottled  goods  which  were  in  importers', 
wholesalers'  or  retailers'  hands  on  January  17 
need  not  be  modified,  but  care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  such  products  getting  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  might  use  them  as  beverages. 

The  last  sad  words  were  said 

Gifted  at    the   bier   of   George    P. 

■'°""'«'"t        Engelhard,  Chicago,  on  Feb- 

"***'•  ruary    12.      Mr.    Engelhard 

was  publisher  of  the  Western  Druggist  and  for 

a  great  many  years  he  was  its  manager.     Of 


G*«rt*  P-   Bnttlkard. 

late  years,  however,  he  has  not  been  very 
active  in  a  business  way,  relinquishing  his 
journalistic  and  other  duties  to  his  associate.  E. 
D.  Irvine. 

Mr.  Engelhard  has  been  termed  the  "plumed 
knight  of  pharmacy."  He  had  views  of  his 
own,  enunciated  them  clearly  and  was  always 
ready  to  defend  them.  He  had  a  real  gift  for 
debate,  and  in  years  past  when  he  was  active  in 
shaping  pharmaceutical  affairs,  both  local  and 
in  a  broader  way,  he  was  eager  to  be  in  the 
center  of  every  great  struggle.  Twice  he  was 
a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Congress,  and  without  doubt  it  was  an  unfor- 


tunate thing  for  American  pharmacy  that  he 
failed  to  be  elected.  Death  came  after  a  long 
illness,  the  cause  being  cancer.  Mr.  Engelhard 
was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1854, 

The  trade  has  been  some- 
May  be  what  disconcerted  by  the 
Bunched.  thought  that  under  the  first 
interpretation  of  the  regula- 
tions issued  for  the  enforcement  of  national 
prohibition  it  was  held  that  druggists  must 
order  not  less  than  five  gallons  of  liquor  at  one 
time.  This  would  not  have  been  so  bad,  it  was 
the  contention  of  those  who  particularly  voiced 
resentment,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
eighteen  N.  F.  and  U.  S.  P.  preparations  \vere 
added  to  the  liquor  list.  This,  it  was  con- 
tended, meant  that  none  of  these  preparations 
could  be  ordered  in  less  than  five-gallon  lots. 
That  was  the  real  basis  of  complaint. 

However,  the  revenue  department  now 
comes  forward  with  the  information  that  these 
goods  may  be  purchased  from  manufacturers 
or  wholesalers  provided  the  aggregate  equals 
the  amount  mentioned.  In  other  words,  a 
retail  druggist  can  buy  from  the  manufacturer 
or  from  his  wholesaler,  in  five-gallon  lots,  the 
different  preparations  being  included  in  the 
lot — one  pint  of  this,  two  pints  of  that,  thrfee 
pints  of  the  other  thing,  etc. 

Thus  the  dealer  will  be  obliged  to  plan  some- 
what in  advance.  The  eighteen  banned  items 
must  be  picked  out  from  the  other  items  on  the 
want-book  and  an  aggregate  order  made  of 
them.  And  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  wholesaler  will  not  be  allowed  to  fill 
the  order  unless  the  total  amount  equals  or 
exceeds  the  designated  five  gallons — unless 
the  wholesaler  has  in  his  employ  a  pharmacist 
who  has  quaHfied  as  a  retail  liquor  dealer  by 
paying  the  special  tax  of  $25  a  year. 

A  year  or  two  ago  we  men- 

from  **'  *'°""*  *  P'^  **'  "*^  '^'"S 
High  Schools.  *"^d  out  in  Chicago,  the 
aim  being  to  secure  drug- 
store apprentices  from  the  high  schools.  The 
pupil  attends  the  regular  public  school,  but 
works  in  a  drug  store  after  hours,  and  when 
one  year  has  been  put  in  in  this  manner  he  is 
examined  before  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Chicago  Retail  Druggists'  Association.  If 
successful  at  this  examination,  the  board  of 
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education  gives  him  one  credit  in  addition  to 
his  high  school  credits.  Examinations  are  held 
at  the  close  of  each  semester,  in  January  and 
June. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  working  out  well.  At 
one  examination  thirty-five  applicants  pre- 
sented themselves,  twenty-seven  passing  and 
receiving  the  designated  credit.  At  another 
examination  there  were  thirty-nine  applicants, 
and  twenty-six  passed. 

Applicants  must  show  a  disposition  to 
become  pharmacists  and  must  show  that  they 
have  acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  store 
procedure.  Advanced  students  must  display 
a  certain  degree  of  familiarity  with  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing  and  must  give  evidence 
of  possessing  such  other  knowledge  as  might 
be  expected  of  a  young  man  who  has  spent 
his  spare  time  for  several  years  in  a  drug  store. 

The  local  drug  association  has  from  time  to 
time  attempted  to  have  the  credits  thus  secured 
recognized  by  the  University  of  Illinois  School 
of  Pharmacy,  but  the.se  attempts  have  failed 
so  far.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  Dean  Day 
has  become  interested  and  it  is  hoped  that 
through  his  efforts  the  State  board  of  registra- 
tion and  education  may  see  fit  to  stamp  the 
plan  with  its  approval. 


lesson  is  this:  the  independent  dealer  must  be 
aggressive  also,  if  he  is  to  meet  such  competi- 
tion successfully. 

A    retail    druggist,    Charles 

the  A   Ph   A     ^^'■t*'^'"*  Packard,  of  Boston, 

In  1920.     *    Massachusetts,     has     been 

elected     president     of     the 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association  for  the 

year    1920-1921.      Mr.    Packard   entered    the 

retail  field   in   1880  and   at   the   present   time 

conducts   two   prosperous   stores   in   the   Bay 

State  capital. 

The  new  president  is  a  graduate  from  the 
Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  of  which 
institution  he  has  been  a  trustee  since  1904  and 


And  Now 


It  is  said  that  a  group  of 
capitalists  is  about  to  string 
Hardware.  ^  chain  of  hardware  stores 
across  the  country.  This  has 
been  a  field  which  so  far  lias  escaped  chain 
exploitation,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  men 
interested  in  the  venture  are  those  who  have 
gained  experience  in  this  form  of  merchandiz- 
ing by  virtue  of  activities  in  the  realm  of 
drugs.  The  following  advertisement,  taken 
from  Printer's  Ink,  is  interesting : 

Advertising  Man  Wanted :  There  is  an  unusual 
opportunity  in  a  large  Eastern  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion now  undergoing  a  big  expansion  for  a  technical 
advertising  man.  The  work  consists  of  operating  a 
complete  advertising  schedule  for  a  chain  of  stores  now 
being  opened,  writing  copy,  making  layouts  and  placing 
the  ads  in  newspapers  all  over  the  country.  We  prefer 
a  man  who  has  had  retail  hardware  and  advertising 
agency  experience. 

No  matter  what  view  may  be  taken  as  to  the 
right  or  wrong  of  the  chain  movement,  there 
can  be  no  denying  that  the  idea  is  "under- 
going a  big  expansion"  in  a  general  way. 
Chain  methods  are  always  aggressive,  and  the 


Chas.  H.   Packard. 

president  since  190!!.  He  has  been  active  in 
association  circles  for  a  number  of  years,  hold- 
ing various  offices  in  local.  State  and  national 
pharmaceutical  organizations. 

President  Packard  will  assume  the  duties  of 
his  new  office  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Washington 
during  the  first  week  in  May.  At  the  same 
time,  also,  the  following  officers,  whose  elec- 
tion was  recently  announced,  will  be  installed: 
first  vice-president,  E.  FuUerton  Cook,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ;  second  vice-president,  Charles  E. 
Caspari,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  third  vice-president, 
W.  P.  Porterfield,  Fargo.  N.  D. ;  members  of 
the  council,  Harry  B.  Mason,  Detroit,  Mich. ; 
Lucius  E.  Sayre,  Lawrence,  Kas. ;  Frederick 
J.  WuUing,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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On  Boston  Common  is  a 
Dr.  Long's  monument  to  the  "unnamed 
Discovery.       discoverer  of  anesthesia."  In 

the  Medical  Building  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  bronze  medal- 
lion inscribed  "Crawford  W.  Long,  first  to 
use  ether  as  an  anesthetic  in  surgery,"  And 
in  the  public  square  at  Jefferson,  Georgia,  is  a 
stone  shaft  to  "Crawford  Williamson  Long, 
who  performed  the  first  successful  operation 
in  surgery  with  the  use  of  sulphuric  ether,  and 
thus  became  the  discoverer  of  practical  anes- 
thesia." 

There  have  been  four  claimants — ^all  Ameri- 
cans— for  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  the 
anesthetic  use  of  ether,  but  the  mantle  now 
seems  to  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  Long.  His 
claims  have  been  gone  into  with  extreme  care 
by  numerous  investigators,  much  having  been 
written  on  the  subject.  The  latest  and  perhaps 
the  most  convincing  testimony  is  found  in  a 
forty-seven-page  illustrated  booklet  put  out  6y 
Joseph  Jacobs,  Phar.D.,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Dr.  Jacobs  was  at  one  time  an  apprentice  in 
the  pharmacy  of  Dr.  Long  and  his  brochure 
has  the  intimate  tone  that  only  personal  con- 
tact can  give.  It  consists  of  the  author's  per- 
sonal recollections  of  the  discoverer,  together 
with  copies  of  the  latter's  private  correspond- 
ence and  documentary  proofs  of  his  priority 
in  the  work  of  discovery. 

Dr.  Long  first  employed  ether  for  the  pur- 
pose of  anesthesia  in  1842.  He  was  a  physi- 
cian and  a  pharmacist,  and  died  in  1878. 

In    Brantford,    Ontario,    a 

CSoHiperative     plsm  of  cooperative  buying, 

Purohasmg.      similar  to  methods  that  have 

sometimes  fallen  down  in 
the  United  States,  is  reported  to  be  working 
out  satisfactorily. 

Briefly,  the  plan  is  to  concentrate  purchas- 
ing. One  druggist  buys  sufficient  of  one  kind 
of  proprietary  goods  to  last  all  the  druggists  in 
the  city  for  a  considerable  period.  He  secures 
the  maximum  discounts,  always  gets  fresh 
goods,  and  effects  a  considerable  saving  in 
shipping  costs.  This  quantity  purchase  is  par- 
celed out  as  required  to  the  other  stores,  each 
establishment  getting  the  benefit  of  the  quan- 
tity price.  When  the  stock  is  reduced  to  an 
agreed-upon  minimum  a  new  order  is  placed 
with  the  wholesaler  or  manufacturer. 


The  task  of  keeping  a  supply  of  the  goods 
which  it  is  advisable  to  buy  in  quantity  lots  is 
divided  among  all  the  druggists  in  the  city, 
each  one  attending  to  the  details  of  the  par- 
ticular line  or  lines  assigned  to  him.  Each 
retailer  sends  a  messenger  to  the  distributing 
store  for  needed  supplies  and  pays  cash  on 
delivery. 

An  unlooked-for  outcome  of  the  plan  is  that 
more  cordial  relations  have  been  established 
between  the  different  stores.  Even  the  ques- 
tion of  shorter  hours  seems  to  have  been 
solved,  in  a  way.  Sunday  opening  has  been 
cut  to  one  hour,  every  Wednesday  afternoon 
is  a  half-holiday,  and  the  difference  between 
the  opening  and  closing  hours  for  the  week 
as  a  whole  has  been  reduced  materially. 


For  die 
Goose. 


Under  a  ruling  of  the  reve- 
nue department  alcoholic 
liquors  can  be  used  for  cook- 
ing purposes,  as  in  the 
preparation  of  mince  pies  containing  brandy, 
or  puddings  having  a  wine  sauce,  and  the  use 
of  such  liquors  in  this  manner  will  not  be  con- 
sidered a  violation  of  the  law.  But  here  is  the 
joker:  permits  to  use  liquors  for  culinary  pur- 
poses will  be  issued  to  hotels  and  restaurants 
only.  A  rigid  inspection  can  be  maintained  in 
such  places,  it  is  maintained,  and  a  strict  ac- 
count is  to  be  kept  of  every  ounce  used. 
Federal  officers  will  be  on  the  alert,  and  at  the 
first  intimation  that  the  privilege  is  being 
abused  bang!  goes  the  license.  The  sauce  will 
become  less  saucy  and  the  pies  as  flat  as  the 
annual  report  of  the  committee  on  transporta- 
tion. 

Private  homes  are  out  in  the  cold  emtirely. 
The  American  "castle"  is  sacred.  Officers  are 
not  permitted  to  rush  in  and  investigate  every 
time  they  get  a  hunch  that  something  may  be 
wrong. 


July  1. 


Under  a  new  and  very  lib- 
eral ruling  war  risk  insur- 
ance, regardless  of  how  long 
it  may  have  been  lapsed  or 
cancelled  and  regardless  of  how  long  the 
former  service  men  may  have  been  discharged, 
may  be  reinstated  any  time  before  July  1, 1920. 
The  only  conditions  are  that  two  monthly 
premiums  on  the  amount  of  insurance  to  be 
reinstated  must  accompany  the  application  and 
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that  the  applicant  must  be  in  as  good  health  as 
at  the  date  of  discharge. 

Men  whose  insurance  has  been  lapsed  longer 
than  four  months  and  who  have  been  dis- 
charged more  than  eighteen  months  must  also 
submit  a  formal  report  of  examination  made 
by  a  reputable  physician.  All  applications  for 
reinstatement  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  importance  to  pharmacists  of  this  new 
ruling  is  manifest  as,  during  the  readjustment 
period  following  their  discharge  from  the  ser- 
vice, many  of  the  boys  were  forced  to  allow 
their  government  insurance  to  lapse.  There 
were  approximately  10,000  druggists  and  drug 
clerks  in  the  service. 

Blind  Tom,  a  feeble-minded 

T  ,  ^    .       colored  boy  who  became  a 

Interesting.       -  -^     .    ,  ,. 

famous  musical  prodigy, 
was  discovered  by  George 
A.  Kelly,  the  man  who  did  much  toward 
building  up  the  wholesale  drug  business  bear- 
ing his  name  and  located  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  George  A.  Kelly  Company  has 
recently  celebrated  its  ninetieth  anniversary, 
commemorating  the  event  by  the  issuance  of  a 
handsome  forty-page  souvenir  booklet  em- 
bossed in  blue  and  gold,  and  in  the  book  the 
incident  of  Mr.  Kelly's  part  in  bringing  to  light 
Blind  Tom's  musical  abilities  is  interestingly 
set  forth. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  many  of 
the  illustrations  having  historic  significance. 
It  describes  in  detail  the  growth  of  the  house 
from  its  modest  beginning  to  its  present  place 
as  one  of  the  leading  wholesale  establishments 
in  the  Smoky  City. 


Don't 

Neglect 

This. 


In  ordering  what  in  Harri- 
son law  terminology  are 
known  as  exempt  prepara- 
tions, a  druggist  should  bear 
in  mind  that  he  must  supply  his  registry  num- 
ber. This  is  imperative;  if  such  number  isn't 
given,  then  the  manufacturer  or  jobber  has  no 
choice.    He  must  refuse  to  fill  the  order. 

Another  thing.  The  Government's  official 
order  forms  should  not  be  used.  Use  personal 
stationery — ^anything  but  the  forms  employed 
in  ordering  regular  narcotics.  When  you  want 
narcotics,  use  order  forms;  when  you  want 


exempt  preparations,  use  jobbers'  order  blanks 
or  any  kind  of  stationery.  But  always  the 
Government  registry  number.  That's  the  sit- 
uation in  a  nutshell. 

We  are  told  that  druggists  are  complaining 
that  delays  are  occasioned  because  jobbers 
won't  fill  orders  without  the  registry  number. 
Don't  blame  the  jobber.  He  is  held  to  a  much 
closer  accounting  than  the  retailer  is  and  can't 
afford  to  take  chances. 

A     dispatch     from     Paris, 

i^        u  J  f      dated  January  3,  states  that 
Gone  Bad!  ,         •  .    /  a     • 

a  druggist  at  Asnieres  is  m 

a  very  bad  way.    Here  is  a 

letter  he  wrote  to  the  wholesaler : 

We  are  just  now  passing  through  a  terrible  crisis 
here.  There  is  not  a  single  sick  person  to  be  found  in 
the  town  or  in  the  adjacent  villages.  I  am  practically 
bankrupt,  and  unless  a  turn  for  the  better  sets  in  early 
in  the  coming  year  I  shall  have  to  declare  mjrself 
insolvent 

It  seems  that,  after  all,  a  blessing  may  some- 
times be  a  disaster.  Apparently  Asnieres  was 
free  from  influenza  at  the  time  the  letter 
calling  for  an  extension  of  time  was  written. 

Wood  alcohol  is  no  longer  obtainable  in  a 
majority  of  Chicago's  drug  stores,  members  of 
the  local  association  having  agreed  as  a  body 
to  discontinue  its  sale.  The  action  comes  as  a 
result  of  the  numerous  deaths  reported  due  to 
the  beverage  use  of  the  product.  Medicated 
alcohol,  treated  in  accordance  with  one  of  the 
seven  government  formulas,  is  still  sold,  and 
grain  alcohol  may  be  had  on  a  doctor's  pre- 
scription. 

Medicated  alcohol  may  be  purchased  from 
the  jobber  now.  Under  the  old  regulations,  it 
will  be  recalled,  alcohol  of  this  particular  char- 
acter could  be  sold  only  on  retail  demand,  and 
the  druggist  must  medicate  it  after  the  call 
had  been  received.  He  was  not  permitted  to 
medicate  it  in  advance,  as  he  now  can  do. 

Estimating  the  cost  of  the  war,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  says  that  the  United  States  has 
been  set  back  $21,000,000,000,  this  being  also 
the  pretty  penny  that  the  struggle  cost  Austria. 
"A  trivial  amount,"  the  Journal  observes, 
"when  compared  with  $186,000,000,000,  total 
cost  to  all  nations.'' 


Editorial 


That  Twenty.five-Dollar  "License." 

For  quite  a  number  of  years  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  national  prohibition  law  it  had 
been  the  tendency  of  druggists  throughout  the 
country  to  abandon  the  sale  of  liquors  as  such 
and  to  confine  their  activities  to  the  filling  of 
physicians'  prescriptions.  Moreover  it  had 
come  to  be  the  belief  that  under  such  condi- 
tions it  was  not  necessary  to  pay  the  special 
tax  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  year,  due  the  first 
of  each  /uly.  If  no  direct  sales  of  liquors 
were  made,  it  was  held  that  this  expense  might 
be  eliminated — th&t  was  the  position  taken. 

In  one  of  our  large  cities  there  are  about  400 
druggists,  and  we  are  told  tliat  at  the  time  the 
Federal  prohibition  law  went  into  effect  less 
than  twenty  were  paying  the  annual  twenty- 
five-dollar  tax.  It  has  been  reported  that  in 
the  city  of  Washington  only  one  druggist  out 
of  the  total  number  in  business  there  carried 
the  "license'' — and  these  examples  may  be 
taken  as  typical. 

It  may  readily  be  understood  what  this  has 
meant  to  the  revenue  department.  In  every 
section  of  the  United  States  druggists  were 
refraining  from  paying  the  twenty-five  dollars, 
and  in  the  aggregate  the  loss  in  revenue  was 
tremendous. 

Perhaps  this  may  explain  in  a  measure  why 
the  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  re- 
cently enacted  Federal  prohibition  measure 
contain  a  paragraph  that  on  the  face  of  it  ap- 
pears to  be  an  attempt  to  enforce  an  old  law. 
It  is  the  general  understanding  that  it  is  now 
necessary  that  a  druggist  pay  the  special  tax 
and  post  the  "license"  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  store.  In  other  words,  regulations 
issued  to  enforce  the  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion measure  attempt  to  rejuvenate  a  provision 
covered  by  a  law  passed  many  years  ago. 

What  will  be  the  result?  The  trade  is  up 
in  arms,  there  can  be  no  disputing  that.  Meet- 
ings have  been  held  by  associations  in  various 
cities,  and  at  a  number  of  such  meetings  the 
consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  have  been  that 
legal  measures  should  be  resorted  to,  if  neces- 
sary. It  is  pointed  out  repeatedly  at  such  dis- 
cussions that  regulations  issued  by  the  revenue 
department  are  not  in  essence  parts  of  the  law 
itself,  although  it  may  require  court  decisions 


to  overturn  them.  They  constitute  those  rules 
by  which  the  authorities  in  charge  hope  to 
make  the  law  operative. 

The  addition  of  eighteen  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F. 
preparations  to  the  liquor  list  has  complicated 
the  situation  somewhat.  It  seems  plain  enough 
that  none  of  these  preparations  may  be  dis- 
posed of  at  all,  even  on  prescription,  until  the 
twenty-five-dollar  tax  has  been  paid.  Of 
course  druggists  may  refuse  to  put  up  pre- 
scriptions containing  these  preparations,  and 
they  may  refuse  to  supply  liquor  even  on  pre- 
scription, but  to  pursue  such  a  course  would 
involve  considerable  hardship. 

Taken  altogether  the  situation  is  an  unfor- 
tunate one.  Thousands  of  stores  will  not  be 
able  to  break  even.  What  they  will  receive 
from  the  compounding  of  liquor  prescriptions 
will  not  equal  the  amount  paid  out  in  taxes. 

A  Double  Registration  Required. 

At  the  time  the  book  of  regulations  ampli- 
fying the  Harrison  law  was  issued  in  Decem- 
ber, the  opinion  became  quite  current  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  those  who  registered  in 
Classes  1,  2,  3,  and  4  to  again  register  in  Class 
5;  in  fact,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  we  made  a 
statement  in  the  Bulletin  to  that  effect.  We 
have  since  learned,  however,  that  the  revenue 
department  does  require  a  separate  registra- 
tion in  Class  5. 

Class  1  is  made  up  of  manufacturers,  im- 
porters, and  producers,  the  tax  liability  being 
twenty-four  dollars  a  year.  Those  who  deal 
in  original  stamped  packages — ^in  other  words, 
wholesalers — comprise  Class  2,  and  the  tax  is 
twelve  dollars  a  year.  Class  3  embraces  drug- 
gists, the  special  tax  being  six  dollars  a  year; 
and  Class  4  includes  physicians,  dentists, 
veterinarians,  and  hospitals. 

Class  5  is  intended  to  include  dealers  in 
exempt  goods,  "exempt  goods"  being  made  up 
of  U.  S.  P.,  N.  F.  and  proprietary  preparations 
having  a  narcotic  content  of  not  more  than 
two  grains  of  opium,  one  grain  of  codeine,  a 
quarter-grain  of  morphine,  or  an  eighth-grain 
of  heroin  to  the  ounce.  General  stores  come 
in  Class  5,  and  the  tax  is  one  dollar. 

Druggists,  it  appears,  are  in  both  Class  3 
and  Class  6 ;  and  the  government  now  requires 
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separate  registration  in  each  class,  although  it 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  extra  dollar  is  not  required.  A 
druggist  pays  six  dollars  a  year,  not  seven  dol- 
lars. 

We  are  told  that  blanks  are  being  sent  out 
in  order  that  application  for  separate  registra- 
tion tinder  Class  5  may  be  made. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  understand  the 
motives  which  actuate  rulings  of  this  char- 
acter. There  must  be  a  reason,  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  government  is  put- 
ting die  trade  to  all  this  extra  trouble  in  order 
that  its  files  may  be  accurate.  And  it  isn't 
alone  the  druggist  that  is  being  required  to 
make  this  double  registration.  Blanks  are 
likewise  being  sent  to  all  those  registered  in 
Gasses  1,  2,  and  4. 

Influenza  Again. 

For  a  number  of  weeks  it  looked  as  if  our 
medical  friends  who  had  been  predicting  a 
return  of  influenza  were  doomed  to  a  place 
on  the  record  as  bad  prophets.  Manufacturing 
houses,  too,  had  been  running  ads  urging  the 
druggist  to  prepare  for  what  was  coming. 

And  at  last  it  came.  All  over  the  country 
there  has  been  a  recurrence  of  the  epidemic. 
Doctors  have  been  pushed  to  the  utmost,  in 
some  cities  refusing  to  call  on  patients  who 
were  not  dangerously  ill  oftener  than  once  in 
three  days — ^this  made  necessary  because  they 
had  to  "thin  themselves  out,"  as, they  ex- 
pressed it.  There  were  so  many  bad  cases  that 
in  this  way  only  could  all  those  who  were  at- 
tacked by  the  disease  receive  medical  attention. 
For  a  time  drug  stores  were  overwhelmed  with 
prescriptions. 

All  sections  of  the  country  seem  to  have 
been  hit.  And  the  germs  responsible  for  the 
trouble  are  not  influenced  by  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, apparently.  A  citizen  of  Superior, 
Wisconsin,  who  seeks  to  avoid  contagion  by 
taking  a  train  for  Key  West,  Florida,  may  find 
that  he  has  jumped  out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire.  Boston  and  San  Francisco  were 
fighting  the  scourge  at  the  same  time. 

The  most  dreaded  complication  last  year, 
pneumonia,  has  been  much  in  evidence  this 
season  also. 

But  the  medical  profession  is  in  much  better 
position  this  year  than  last,  practically  all 
phjrsidans  having  been  released  from  military 


service.  Likewise  drug  stores  are  fully  msmned 
this  year,  thus  being  able  to  handle  the  busi- 
ness without  suffering  the  hardships  that  will 
cause  the  1918-19  visitation  to  be  long  remem- 
bered. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  present 
epidemic  is  not  so  virulent  in  character  as  its 
predecessor.  It  was  predicted  that  this  would 
be  the  case. 

Most  Delegates  Can  Read. 

The  next  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Drug  Manufacturers'  Association  will  be 
held  in  New  York  some  time  during  the  month 
of  April,  and  it  is  said  that  a  very  sensible 
reform  is  to  be  put  into  operation — ^the  elimi- 
nation of  the  reading  in  full  of  committee 
reports.  At  many  conventions  of  a  like  char- 
acter printed  reports  are  distributed  to  the 
assembled  members,  and  then  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  gets  up — 'way  up  front  on  the 
platform,  by  heck! — and  reads  until  the  sun 
goes  down  and  the  moon,  full  as  a  tick,  comes 
gaily  up  over  the  rim  of  things  to  find  every- 
body bored  nearly  to  death.  The  day  of  long- 
winded  speeches  has  gone  a-glimmering ;  why 
long-winded  report  readings? 

At  the  spring  meeting  of  the  A.  D.  M.  A.  a 
brief  summary  of  each  report  is  to  be  presented 
by  the  chairman,  a  s]mopsis  sufficient  in  scope 
to  bring  out  the  points  that  ought  to  receive 
attention.  It  is  estimated  that  three-quarters 
of  the  time  customarily  devoted  to  such  reports 
can  thus  be  conserved  for  discussion  from  the 
floor.  The  reform  was  almost  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Association,  which  doubtless 
wonders  why  it  wasn't  given  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  it  a  long  time  ago. 


A  newspaper  report  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  one  of  the  new  objects  of  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  as 
announced  at  a  regional  conference  of  that 
body,  is  the  elimination  of  alcohol  from  all 
medicines,  including  physicians'  prescriptions. 

The  Wisconsin  Pharmaceutical  Association 
is  now  putting  out  a  little  journal,  published 
monthly.  The  managing  editor  is  Herman  P. 
Reif.  The  first  number  made  itis  appearance 
in  January. 


What  Should  Be  the  Scope  of  the  Next 

National  Formulary? 

In  February  we  ran  an  editorial,  proof-sheets  of  which  were  sent  to  twenty-five  or  thirty 
men  prominent  in  pharmacy.    Quite  a  number  of  responses  have  been  received,  and  these 

mil  be  presented  in  successive  numbers  of  the  BULLETIN. 


By  John  Uri  Lloyd, 
Lloyd  Brodien,  Clndxiiuiti,  Ohia 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  February  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy.  The  National  Formulary,  as  I 
view  it,  has  evolved  itself  beyond  anything  or- 
iginally intended,  for,  as  I  remember,  it  was 
designed  to  be  a  formulary  for  the  use  of  hos- 
pitals and  physicians,  being  first  a  little  print 
carrying  mixtures  mainly  employed  by  the  phy- 
sicians of  Bellevue  Hospital,  it  not  being  the 
intent  to  parallel  compounds  introduced  by  and 
proprietary  with  pharmacists,  either  local  or 
manufacturing. 

The  original  publication,  presented  to  me 
personally  by  Dr.  Chas.  Rice,  dated  1868,  was 
titled  Formulce  of  Mixtures,  Pills  and  Other 
Preparations  at  Bellezme  and  Charity  Hos- 
pitals. The  text  was  only  14  pages,  about  2}i 
by  8^  inches,  the  formulas  consisting  of  such 
titles  as  "Squibb's  Cholera  Mixture,"  "Grif- 
fith's Mixture,"  "Richardson's  Stjrptic  Col- 
loid," "Pill  Bellevue,"  and  similar  compounds. 
From  this  leaflet  has  grown  the  894-page, 
large-sized  1916  edition  of  the  National  For- 
mulary. 

The  second  edition,  titled  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  Formulary,  was  a  small  book  of  for- 
ty-two pages,  published  in  1884,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  the  Literary  and  Scientific  So- 
ciety of  the  German  Apothecaries  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  the  Kings  County  Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 

A  bit  of  unwritten  ancient  history  in  which 
I  was  personally  concerned  may  not  be  out  of 
place  in  this  connection. 

Dr.  Charles  Rice  attended  the  Pittsburgh 
meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation, 1885,  the  main  object  of  his  presence 
being  to  induce  the  A.  Ph.  A.  to  accept  authori- 
tatively, as  a  gift,  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
Formulary,  and  to  isaoe  the  book  under  the 
auspices  of  the  AssodatioiL  There  may  have 
been  several  reasons  for  Dr.  Rice's  interest  in 


this  direction,  one  being  that  he  hoped  by  this 
means  to  either  transfer  from  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  the  United  States,  or  permit  it  to 
avoid  the  introduction  of,  certain  preparations 
that  he  felt  would  be  more  appropriate  in  a 
work  devoted  to  poljrpharmacy,  which  included 
prescriptions  by  physicians,  that  had  been  pop- 
ularized in  different  sections  of  the  country,  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  merit  authoritative  recog- 
nition. 

Dr.  Rice  several  times  discussed  this  prob- 
lem with  me  personally,  his  fear  being  that  the 
Association  would  decline  to  accept  the  propo- 
sition made.  Being  in  favor  of  the  plan  as 
then  formulated,  I  naturally  used  any  oppor- 
tunity that  came  to  me  in  discussing  with  my 
friends  of  the  Association  the  advisability  of 
accepting  the  gift  imder  the  conditions  named. 

Dr.  Rice  sat  with  me  in  the  front  row  of  the 
convention  when  the  subject  came  up—very 
much  concerned — and  for  the  first  time  that, 
to  my  knowledge,  I  had  ever  seen  him  even 
disconcerted.  He  leaned  over  and  whispered 
in  my  ear,  as  the  project  came  before  the  As- 
sociation, using  these  words :  "Lloyd,  I  wonder 
if  this  gift  will  be  refused."  My  reply  was  that 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  and  the  resist- 
ance, in  my  opinion  the  Association  would  not 
decline  it.  Pages  674-575  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
1885,  gives  a  very  brief  synopsis  of  this  affair, 
in  which  will  be  caught  as  an  undercurrent  in 
Dr.  Rice's  remarks  his  apprehension  as  to  the 
outcome. 

When  the  vote  was  taken,  Dr.  Rice  express- 
ed the  greatest  relief,  feeling  that  his  trip  to 
Pittsburgh  had  not  been  altogether  fruitless, 
and  that  the  act  of  the  Association  would  be 
serviceable  in  both  relieving  the  Pharmacopoeial 
Committee  in  the  direction  of  a  dilemma  re- 
garding ephemeral  mixtures  and  compounds, 
as  well  as  those  more  important,  in  fact  some 
of  them  very  important,  that,  introduced  into 
the  Pharmacopceia,  would  open  the  door  to 
endless  complications,  which,  as  shown  by  the 
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three  httndred  and  ninety-four  page,  1916  edi- 
tion of  the  National  Formtilary,  was  an  appre- 
hension well  founded 

To  this  I  will  briefly  add  that  in  my  opinion 
the  original  design  was  not  to  introduce  such 
substances  as  simple  fluid  extracts,  tinctures, 
and  materials  of  definite  chemical  structure, 
but  to  confine  the  work  to  compounds  such  as 
have  been  stated,  these  of  course  including 
elixirs,  emulsions,  S3rrups,  spirits,  and  com- 
pound wines,  this  restriction  being  well  shown 
in  the  original  prints.  It  has  not  been  possible, 
as  I  look  upon  the  matter,  for  the  G>mmittee 
to  avoid  deviating  from  the  original  plan,  the 
question  being  where  the  line  could  be  drawn 
between  materials  that  should  be  introduced 
and  those  that  should  be  excluded. 

In  my  opinion  the  Committee  is  now  exactly 
in  the  position  that  Dr.  Charles  Rice  occupied 
in  1885,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  has  not  the 
opportunity  he  had  of  separating  from  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  the  classes 
of  materials  thrown  into  the  first  editions  of 
the  National  Formulary.  This  discursive  let- 
ter, historical  only  in  the  line  of  my  recollec- 
tion of  this  work  and  these  problems,  is  not 
designed  to  answer  your  editorial  questions, 
but  rather  to  show  you  why  I  cannot  answer 
them  with  satisfaction  to  myself,  tmless  it 
might  be  to  state  that  in  my  opinion,  back  into 
the  hands  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States  should  be  thrown  the  simples  that  the 
physicians  of  the  United  States  prescribe,  and 
the  pharmacists  of  the  United  States  prepare. 
The  original  print,  1868,  comprised  compounds 
only,  not  one  simple  substance  being  included. 
The  booklet  carried  a  very  few  mixtures  to 
establish  the  proportion  of  energetics,  examples 
being  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  water,  1  in 
20;  solution  carbolic  acid  in  glycerin,  equal 
parts  acid  and  glycerin,  by  measure. 

This  mighty  problem  looms  before  the  Phar- 
macopoeial  Committee  and  the  Committee  of 
the  National  Formulary.  They  surely  must, 
by  conference,  formulate  a  plan  of  procedure 
that  will  give  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  those  prep- 
arations that  originally  belonged  therein,  and 
in  my  opinion  should  now  be  in  it,  and  place  in 
the  National  Formulary  the  compounds  such 
as  were  intended  originally  to  be  in  that  pub- 
lication, and  which  were  originally  found 
therein. 


By  Henry  Kraemer, 

Dean  College  of  Pbarmaqr,  Ann  Arix>r,  lifidhigan. 

In  my  judgment  you  are  rending  a  very 
great  service  to  American  pharmacy  and  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  in  call- 
ing attention  to  the  National  Formulary  and  in 
promoting  a  discussion  which  is  sure  to  be  of 
interest  to  every  practicing  pharmacist.  The 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  might 
have  had  the  honor  of  getting  out  such  a  work 
on  its  own  initiative,  but  the  membership 
showed  the  same  lack  of  a  constructive  policy 
as  has  prevented  it  during  the  last  60  years 
from  becoming  a  great  national  association. 

The  National  Formulary  from  its  inception 
has  been  the  druggists'  book.  It  was  origin- 
ally gotten  out  by  the  druggists  of  New  York 
City  and  vicinity,  to  provide  imiform  formu- 
las for  a  lot  of  preparations,  principally  elixirs, 
for  which  there  were  no  uniform  standards.  It 
proved  a  success,  and  as  there  was  a  similar 
need  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  it  was 
made  national  in  character  and  given  over  to 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  by  a 
committee  of  the  associations  representing  the 
New  York  druggists. 

At  the  present  time  the  National  Formulary 
contains  not  only  the  preparations  which  were 
originally  included  in  it,  but  also  serves  as  a  re- 
pository for  all  the  drugs  deleted  from  the  U. 
S.  Pharmacopoeia*  This  change  in  poliqr  has 
served  to  bring  the  National  Formulary  into 
disrepute. 

This  lack  of  definite  principle  is  to  be  de- 
plored, as  it  nullifies  the  work  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  does 
not  strengthen  the  National  Formulary.  Drugs 
and  preparations  that  should  be  retained  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  are  quite  often,  without  suffi- 
cient discussion,  deleted  from  that  book,  be- 
cause it  is  said  they  can  be  included  in  the  Na- 
tional Formulary.  The  physicians  say  it  sneer- 
ingly,  and  the  pharmacists  accept  it  in  good 
faith,  as  they  recognize  that  the  National  For- 
mulary is  just  as  much  a  law  book  as  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia. 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  to  put  itself  squarely  on 
record  that  the  National  Formulary  shall  Umit 
its  scope  to  the  formulas  of  those  preparations 
which  are  widely  used,  which  are  non-pharma- 
copoeial,  and  for  which  uniform  methods  are 
necessary.     It  is  very  doubtful  if  drugs  and 
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chemicals  should  be  described  and  standardized 
in  a  form  that  follows  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The 
description  of  drugs  or  chemicals  and  their 
tests  should  be  of  the  simplest  character  and 
should  show  an  individuality  that  would  serve 
to  dignify  the  National  Formulary  and  not 
give  reason  for  any  of  the  criticisms  which  are 
commonly  made.  If  any  of  the  drugs  warrant 
a  consideration  as  thorough  as  required  by  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  through  its  com- 
mittee of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  should  pre- 
sent the  necessary  claims  in  due  form  to  the 
Revision  Committee. 

The  work  on  the  National  Formulary  is  be- 
ing conducted  in  a  manner  which  is  fraught 
with  some  danger,  as  is  shown  in  the  articles 
on  apocynum  and  euon}rmus.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  these  two  drugs  were  dropped  from 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  not  because  they  were 
not  useful,  but  because  there  was  some  danger 
in  their  use — and  yet  they  are  included  with 
their  preparations  in  the  National  Formulary. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  note  of  caution  appen- 
ded to  each  of  the  monographs,  but  it  would 
seem  rational  that  if  the  drugs  were  too  dan- 
gerous to  be  included  in  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  that  no  standards  could  be  framed 
for  these  drugs  by  a  body  as  representative  as 
the  Committee  on  Revision,  then  these  drugs 
and  preparations  might  well  have  been  exclud- 
ed from  the  National  Formulary. 

In  my  opinion  the  National  Formulary 
should  be  a  repository  for  the  formulas  of 
preparations  such  as  elixirs,  liniments,  liquors, 
mixttu^s,  oleates,  pills,  syrups,  effervescent 
salts,  tinctures,  troches  and  ointments  which 
might  not  possess  sufficient  merit  for  inclusion 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  which  are  more  or 
less  widely  used  and  for  which  standard  meth- 
ods are  desired  in  the  interest  of  professional 
pharmacy. 

The  National  Formulary  is  the  druggists' 
book  and  is  the  most  priceless  possession  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  It 
stands  as  a  monument  to  Charles  Rice  and  that 
group  of  unselfish  pharmacists  who  gave  it  in 
the  interests  of  pharmacy  to  our  national  asso- 
ciation. It  should  be  conducted  in  line  with 
the  original  policy  and  should  be  strengthened 
to  make  it  a  respected  work  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  a  valuable  asset  to  the  pharmacists 
of  this  country. 


By  L.  B.  Sayre, 
Dean  School  of  Phannacy,  University  of  Kanaaa. 

I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  pharmacists  to  de- 
fend every  constructive  policy  that  may  be 
proposed.  The  work  of  the  representative 
pharmacists  in  this  publication  should  be  char- 
acterized as  progressively  constructive.  The 
N.  F.  is  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  pharmacist, 
as  is  the  U.  S.  P.  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  phy- 
sician and  pharmacist,  and  as  such  it  shonld  be 
fostered,  its  scope  enlarged  and  strengthened. 
Surely  one  cannot  expect  a  woric  of  perfection 
in  this  stage  of  its  life.  If  any  one  will  famil- 
iarize himself  with  the  history  of  pharmacy 
and  that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  he  will  learn  that  both 
have  been  built  up  from  quite  crude  and  unre- 
fined material  No  one  will  doubt  that  the  U. 
S.  P.  has  reached  now  to  a  fairly  respectable 
voltmie,  occupying  a  dignified  standing  and 
scientific  recognition.  The  National  Formulary 
has  not  had  time  as  yet  to  reach  such  maturity, 
but  of  recent  years  it  has  made  very  respectable 
progress. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  N.  F.  is 
largely  a  book  for  the  pharmacist  and  by  the 
pharmacist,  aiming  to  be  of  practical  excellence, 
free  from  therapeutic  dogma.  The  opposition 
to  this  work  has  been,  and  undoubtedly  will 
continue  to  be,  from  those  who  chafe,  possibly, 
under  any  restrictions  that  inhibit  freedom  of 
action  in  exploiting  remedial  agents  of  possible 
proprietary  character.  Fortunately,  many  man- 
ufacturers of  pharmaceuticals  have  adopted 
broad-minded  policies  that  permit  them  to 
contribute  to  the  excellence  of  pharmaceutical 
preparations  without  necessarily  claiming  ex- 
clusive proprietorship. 

There  can  be  no  object  in  fighting  the  N.  F. 
or  any  official  or  quasi-official  standard  except 
for  a  commercial  license  and  for  commercial 
free  lancery.  We  believe  and  know  that  our 
representative  manufacturing  pharmacists — 
for  they  belong  to  our  ranks  certainly — ^are  far 
above  any  such  notion  in  serving  their  profes- 
sion. Their  contribution  to  the  work  is  of 
mutual  value.  Nothing  can  strengthen  the  pro- 
fessional side  of  pharmacy  so  much  as  a  rigor- 
ous scientific  standard  for  medicinal  prepara- 
tions of  the  character  which  the  N.  F.  endeav- 
ors to  include. 

If  the  N.  F.,  which  is  almost  solely  a  phar- 
macists' book,  is  degraded  into  becoming  a  re- 
cipe book  the  profession  steps  back  as  many 
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decades  as  it  has  taken  to  develop  it,  and  we 
should  be  sorry  indeed  to  see  this  happen.  Let 
us  keep  our  N.  F.,  devote  our  time  to  construc- 
tive criticism  in  its  behalf,  and  seek  finally  to 
develop  it  to  the  dignity  of  the  U.  S.  P.  itself. 
It  will  take  time  to  do  this,  and  personally  I 
feel  that  the  personnel  of  those  who  will  have 
its  revision  in  charge  will  have  an  eye  single  to 
that  end.  True  it  may  be  that  there  is  in  this 
valuable  publication  certain  flabbiness,  but  is 
this  not  true  of  medicine  itself  in  its  present 
none-too-well-developed  condition?  If  the 
N.  F.  were  not  "flabby/'  if  it  had  the  refine- 
ment and  perfection  which  critics  clamor  for, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  its  revision.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  constructive  critics  will 
lend  a  helpmg  hand  to  the  new  revision. 

By  R.  A.  Kuever, 

College  of  Pharmacy,  State  University  of  Iowa. 

My  thought  has  alwa3rs  been  that  the  Na- 
tional Formulary  may  well  be  considered  as 
the  threshold  and  the  back  door  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia.  Medicinal  substances 
of  therapeutic  value,  but  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  should  find  a  place  in  the  Na- 
tional Formulary.  Likewise,  medicinal  sub- 
stances which  have  become  less  important, 
perhaps  because  of  the  discovery  of  more  effi- 
cacious ones,  should  be  deleted  from  the  Phar- 
macopoeia but  still  be  given  recognition  by  the , 
National  Formulary,  until  a  time  when  they 
have  become  so  unimportant  that  no  further 
recognition  is  necessary. 

As  a  teacher  of  pharmaceutical  subjects  and 
as  one  who  is  more  interested  in  the  purely 
scientific  side  of  these  two  books,  I  should  be 
very  much  disappointed  if  anjrthing  should 
occur  which  would  prevent  the  National 
Formulary  from  functioning  in  this  way. 

In  revising  both  the  National  Formulary 
and  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  most  important 
consideration,  by  all  odds,  is  the  therapeutic 
value  of  the  medicinal  substances  which  are 
given  recognition.  In  this  respect  the  policy 
which  has  been  followed  in  revising  these 
books  has  been  somewhat  faulty.  Even  the 
casual  observer  will  admit  that  substances, 
positively  devoid  of  therapeutic  value,  have 
been  given  recognition.  Both  books  carry  an 
abundance  of  inert  and  worthless  material — 
material  which  cannot  be  of  any  use  to  any 
one  at  any  time. 

As  a  teacher  I  have  frequently  thought  how 


absurd  it  is  to  take  the  time  to  teach  univer- 
sity students  the  facts  about  cimicif uga,  lactu- 
carium,  eriodictyon,  stillingia,  mezereum,  as- 
pidosperma  and  gelsemium,  and  yet  our  phar- 
maceutical authorities  recognize  them.  No 
one  can  say  that  they  possess  the  slightest 
medicinal  action.  It  is  well  known  that  they 
are  devoid  of  therapeutic  value.  Since  they 
cannot  be  of  service  in  treating  human  ills — 
why  not  assign  them  to  the  text-  and  reference- 
books  on  botany? 

My  thought  is  that  the  only  reason  why 
medicinal  substances  should  be  given  recog- 
nition by  the  National  Formulary  is  because 
of  their  positive  and  unquesticmed  therapeutic 
value.  The  National  Formulary  will  not  be 
scientifically  sound,  considering  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  created,  tmtil  this  is  true.  The 
pharmaceutical  profession  cannot  hope  to  in- 
terest the  medical  and  dental  professions  in  a 
book  which  is  not  scientifically  sound.  And 
if  the  medical  and  dental  professions  are  not 
interested  in  the  National  Formulary  there  is 
no  reason  for  its  existence. 

What  is  true  of  the  National  Formulary  in 
this  respect  is  likewise  true  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. Sufficient  proof  is  a  comparison  of 
the  list  of  the  medicinal  substances  which  are 
now  being  taught  in  classes  on  materia  medica 
in  the  first-class  medical  schools  with  those 
substances  which  appear  in  the  National 
Formulary  and  also  the  Pharmacopoeia.  This 
list  was  prepared  and  recommended  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  from  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

The  present  National  Formulary  Committee 
is  tmdoubtedly  qualified  to  revise  the  book 
from  the  pharmaceutical  aspect.  It  is,  how- 
ever, by  training  not  qualified  to  pass  aa  the 
therapeutic  value  of  many  of  the  medicinal 
substances.  The  American  Medical  Association 
should  be  invited  to  assist  in  revising  the 
National  Formulary.  Likewise,  the  National 
Dental  Association  should  have  representa- 
tives on  this  committee.  The  best  pharma- 
ceutical, medical  and  dental  minds  of  the  cotin- 
try  should  meet  in  the  revision  of  the  National 
Formulary  and  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia. Only  when  this  is  done  will  the  books 
be  as  scientifically  sound  and  as  useful  as 
human  minds  can  make  them,  and  medical  and  . 
dental  faculties  accept  them  as  outlines  in  the 
teaching  of  materia  medica  and  pharmacology. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  should  renmin  the  high- 
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est  authority,  containing  only  medicinal  sub- 
stances of  positive  therapeutic  value.  The 
National  Formulary  should  be  revised  by  a 
committee  which  in  training  should  be  identi- 
cal with  the  Pharmacopoeial  revision  com- 
mittee. The  National  Formulary  revision 
should  be  coincidental  with  the  Pharmacopceial 
revision,  and  it  should  recognize  only  medicinal 
substances  of  positive  therapeutic  value,  but 
substances  which  are  either  on  the  incline  or 
decline  of  medicinal  importance. 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and  the 
National  Dental  Association  can  furnish  the 
best  pharmaceutical,  medical  and  dental  minds 
and  the  best  pharmaceutical,  medical  and  den- 
tal laboratories.  It  requires  the  best  of  these 
talents,  regardless  of  an3rthing  else,  to  produce 
what  these  books  should  be.  Proper  coopera- 
tion is  all  that  is  necessary. 

By  Ernest  R.  Jones, 
Dean  Department  of  Pharmacy,  Detroit  Institute  of 

Technology. 

Being  comparatively  yotmg  in  the  pharma- 
ceutical world,  what  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
a  wrong  move  or  policy  might  appear  in  a 
different  light  if  I  were  old  enough  to  have 
lived  through  several  revisions  of  the  N.  F. 
and  thereby  come  to  understand  the  motives 
which  brought  about  the  changes  at  those 
times. 

The  National  Formulary  has  made  im- 
mense strides  in  its  character  and  standards. 
Particularly  is  this  noticeable  in  comparing 
the  third  and  fourth  editions.  Thanks  to 
Professor  Scoville,  who  probably  is  responsi- 
ble for  its  set-up  and  arrangement,  it  now  has 
nearly  the  appearance  of  a  second  Pharma- 
copoeia and  is  much  more  satisfactory  for 
student  study. 

Particularly  commendable  is  the  action  of 
the  Committee  of  Revision  in  dropping  such 
an  incorrect  formula  as  Elixir  of  Digestive 
Compotmd,  quite  regardless  of  its  tremendous 
popularity  as  a  vehicle.  Again  we  must  cheer 
when  we  find  formulas  which  were  pharma- 
ceutically  incorrect,  such  as  Elixir  of  I,  Q  and 
S  phosphates,  deleted  from  the  U.  S.  P.  but 
not  caught  in  the  N.  F.  This  certainly  shows 
tendency  toward  high  standards. 

Let  us  drop  all  preparations  of  doubtful 

value,  no  matter  how  popular  or  what  good- 
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selling  proprietaries  they  resemble.  Let  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  Recipe  Book  preserve  these  for  us. 
The  N.  F.  should  serve  as  a  supplement  to  the 
U.  S.  P.,  containing  only  formtdas  which  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge  are  correct  and 
which  are  not  in  sufficient  demand  to  warrant 
their  inclusion  in  the  latter  book. 

Why  separate  the  N.  F.  into  Part  1  and 
Part  2?  This  was  the  method  used  by  the 
U.  S.  P.  up  to  the  sixth  revision.  The  rea- 
sons which  prompted  the  change  in  the 
U.  S.  P.  should  hold  good  for  the  N.  F. ;  we 
don't  want  two  styles  of  arrangement.  Uni- 
formity of  arrangement  of  the  two  books  will 
make  their  study  and  understanding  easier. 
The  alphabetical  arrangement  is  best.  My  ex- 
perience has  been  that  students  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  Part  2  of  the  N.  F.,  regarding  it  as 
unimportant,  while  they  do  pay  attention  to 
the  drugs  as  arranged  in  the  U.  S.  P. 

What  we  need  is  to  popularize  the  N.  F. 
through  the  education  of  its  users.  More  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  it  by  pharmacy 
schools,  by  State  board  examiners,  and  by 
medical  schools. 

We  expect  physicians  to  prescribe  N.  F. 
preparations  and  yet  we  have  not  consulted 
them  in  the  making  of  the  book.  The  first 
editions  of  the  U.  S.  P.  were  revised  by  physi- 
cians. They  soon  recognized  their  shortcom- 
ings and  called  in  pharmacists  to  help.  We 
read  that  in  1840  pharmacists  were  unofficially 
present  at  the  revision  by  request  and  that  in 
1850  they  were  included  in  the  committee  of 
revision.  Now  the  make-up  of  the  Convention 
and  Revision  Committee  includes  representa- 
tives from  all  interested  professions.  This,  I 
believe,  accoimts  in  a  large  measure  for  the 
success  the  book  attained. 

Why  then  should  not  the  N.  F.  be  handled 
likewise?  Without  any  criticism  or  reflection 
on  any  one,  may  I  ask  why  the  N.  F.  should 
be  kept  within  the  A.  Ph.  A.  control?  I  be- 
lieve it  has  outgrown  its  original  parents  and 
that  a  new  "baby,"  the  A.  Ph.  A.  Recipe  Book, 
is  now  given  to  these  parents  to  cuddle  in  its 
place. 

Get  representatives  of  the  medical  and 
chemical  societies  and  colleges  on  the  Revision 
Committee.  Let  a  general  convention  have  a 
voice  in  the  policies  of  its  revision  and  there 
will  be  no  doubt  of  the  professional  standing 
which  the  book  will  assume. 

in  Pharmacy  will  appear  next  month, ) 


Unusual  Advertising  Stunts 

The  title  is  self-explanatory.    Read  the  contributions  which  appear  on  this  page  and  then 

send  in  one  of  your  own.     We  pay  $1  for  acceptable  ideas. 


When  the  Gat  was  Away. 

By  Mark  Stevens, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

I  ordinarily  plan  my  window  trims  with  a 
great  deal  of  care  in  order  to  give  them  the 
necessary  punch  and  selling  appeal,  but  one 
display  which  made  a  big  hit  in  my  win/  w 
a  short  time  ago  was  conceived  and  brought 
into  being  without  a  moment's  planning.  In 
fact,  the  motif  as  well  as  the  motive  power  was 
furnished  voluntarily  by  an  unexpected  visit 
from  a  little  mouse. 

I  was  taking  out  the  packages  that  had  been 
used  in  a  drug  window— our  show-window 
space  is  enclosed — with  the  intention  of  re- 
placing  it  with  a  stationery  display,  when  I 
noticed  something  move  under  a  paper  in  the 
comer. 

I  took  a  short  stick  lying  near-by  and 
cautiously  lifted  the  paper.  As  I  did  so,  an 
innocent-looking  mouse  peered  up  at  me  and 
twitched  his  mouth  in  a  most  amusing  fashion. 
I  didn't  have  the  heart  to  dispatch  the  little 
critter  at  the  time,  so  I  picked  up  an  empty  box 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  stick  induced  him  to 
jump  into  the  open  end,  and  then  I  snapped 
the  cover  on  quickly. 

Now  that  I  had  him,  what  was  I  going  to 
do  with  him?  Happy  thought!  I  would 
change  my  plan  of  display  and  use  the  mouse 
to  attract  attention. 

-  I  had  just  received  a  shipment  of  Thermos 
lunch  kits  and  bottles,  and  setting  aside  the 
stationery  material  I  had  accumulated,  I 
brought  out  a  number  of  these  kits. 

Placing  the  closed  kits  here  and  there  around 
the  window  in  more  or  less  symmetrical  order, 
and  standing  several  on  end,  half  opened  to 
show  the  metal  interior  and  bottle,  I  soon  made 
up  a  very  satisfactory  display.  Taking  a  card 
I  stenciled  a  sign  reading: 

"Mice  cannot  get  into  your  lunch  through 

one  of  these  kits." 

This  I  placed  in  the  center  of  the  trim. 

Then  I  took  some  pretty  red  baby  ribbon, 

and  with  the  help  of  all  my  clerks,  the  errand 

boy,  and  one  or  two  customers,  I  finally  suc- 


ceeded in  tying  a  real  nifty  bow  around  the 
neck  of  the  little  mouse.  I  then  put  a  cork  in 
the  hole  where  I  suspected  he  had  entered  and 
turned  him  loose  in  the  window. 

In  and  out  and  around  those  boxes  he  raced 
— his  red  necktie  looking  like  a  streak  of  flame. 
Then  he  would  turn,  run  along  the  window, 
jump  up  against  the  glass  and  perform  any 
number  of  circus  stunts  to  the  edification  of 
the  gathering  crowd  outside. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  t^lked-about  windows 
I  ever  put  in.  Not  only  was  it  attention-com- 
pelling, but  it  put  over  the  idea  on  the  card  in 
convincing  style. 

A  Doctor's  Directory. 

By  H.  S.  Sandess, 
Covington,  Ky. 

During  my  twenty-five  years  in  a  drug  store 
I  have  frequently  had  people  come  in  and  ask 
me  where  they  could  find  a  doctor.  Realizing 
the  need  of  some  sort  of  a  physicians'  direc- 
tory, I  devised  one  and  put  it  in  a  conspicuous 
comer  of  one  of  my  store  windows.  On»card- 
board  I  arranged  four  columns,  the  first  giving 
the  names  of  our  physicians,  the  second  their 
home  addresses  and  phone  numbers,  the  third 
their  oflice  addresses  and  phone  numbers,  and 
the  last  or  fourth  column  giving  the  office 
hours  of  each  doctor.  And  just  below  all  this 
I  placed  these  two  sentences: 

When  Sick,  See  a  Doctor. 

When  You  Need  Medicine,  See  Us. 

I  heard  a  good  many  complimentary  re- 
marks from  customers  and  strangers  who, 
after  having  found  the  doctor  through  the 
medium  of  the  directory,  brought  their  pre- 
scriptions to  me  for  filling. 

The  doctors,  even  those  who  are  generally 
opposed  to  advertising,  appreciated  the  little 
stunt.  It  gave  them  a  little  publicity  in  a  dig- 
nified way  and  served  to  cement  their  relation- 
ships to  our  store. 

Another  scheme  I  had  in  mind,  but  one 
which  I  haven't  yet  put  into  practice,  is  to  get 
out  a  store  calendar  with  the  directory  idea 
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embodied.  Think  of  the  convenience  of  hav- 
ing a  doctors'  directory  right  in  the  home  in 
case  of  an  emergency,  and  the  first  doctor  you 
should  call  up  wotdd  be  out  You  would  no 
doubt  at  such  a  time  greatly  appreciate  having 
this  information  ready  at  hand. 

I  found  that  the  directory  giving  the  phone 
numbers  and  the  office  hours  of  the  physician 
rendered  a  good  service,  and  that  the  idea  was 
instrumental,  directly  as  well  as  indirectly,  in 
bringing  more  business  to  the  store. 

Getting  Cool  by  Suggestion. 

By  George  Keiss, 
Welton,  Ind. 

One  of  the  best  advertising  stunts  I  ever 
pulled  was  one  I  worked  last  summer  during 
the  very  hot  spell  when  anything  even  sug- 
gestive of  coolness  was  greedily  snatched  up 
by  the  people. 

I  have  a  good-sized  soda  fountain  and,  be- 
lieving in  the  old  adage  "Make  hay  while  the 
stm  shines,"  I  got  busy. 

One  of  my  clerks,  who  is  something  of  an 
artist,  fixed  up  some  white  chalk  mixture  and 
painted  an  Arctic  scene,  fringed  with  icicles, 
on  the  window.  Underneath  in  white  letters 
he  put: 

"It's  nice  and  cool  inside." 

With  all  of  the  electric  fans  working  and 
the  dispensers  dressed  in  white  coats  the  inside 
did  look  cool  and  inviting. 

I  then  rummaged  through  my  stock  of  left- 
over souvenir  cards  and  dug  up  quite  a  bunch 
of  last  year's  Christmas  cards  showing  winter 
scenes. 

On  these  cards  I  had  printed  this  simple 
message : 

Dear  Friend:  This,  of  course,  is  not  Christmas 
time;  but  always  at  the  Yuletide  season  we  hear  about 
keeping  the  Christmas  spirit  working  all  the  year  round. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  Not  only  are  we 
endeavoring  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  cheer  and  gladness 
that  is  evident  at  Christmas  time,  but  we  are  trying  to 
make  it  cool  and  pleasant  for  our  patrons  during  this 
hot  summer  season  as  well.  A  visit  to  our  soda  foun- 
tain will  not  only  make  you  refreshed  but  happier  in 
spirit. 

I  mailed  these  cards  to  a  long  list  of  resi- 
dents in  our  town,  and  the  idea  took  effect  im- 
mediately. While  we  had  been  enjo3ring  a 
good  trade  at  the  fountain  the  throngs  Aat 


responded  to  the  appeal  of  this  particular 
advertising  stunt  showed  clearly  the  peculiar 
workings  of  psychology  and  the  power  behind 
suggestion.    It  was  a  big  success. 

Crude  DrugSy  Green  and  Dried. 

By  Wh.  G.  Greenawalt, 
Frederick,  Md. 

Several  years  ago  I  put  in  a  window  display 
showing  crude  drugs  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  being  the  spring  of  the  year,  I  also 
I .  ^k  advantage  of  the  fresh  green  growths  of 
some  of  our  own  local  plants  and  used  them 
as  a  backgrotmd.  They  served  admirably  to 
show  how  different  the  growing  plant  looked 
from  the  same  thing  as  it  appeared  in  a  drug 
store. 

I  placed  the  drugs  on  little  paper  plates  and 
arranged  them  carefully  around  the  window, 
marking  on  each  the  country  from  which  it 
came.  I  had  cochineal  from  Mexico;  mix 
vomica  from  India ;  rhubarb  from  China ;  aloes 
in  the  gourd  from  West  Indies;  star  aniseed 
from  the  far  east,  and  many  other  drugs.  The 
green  plants  and  other  drugs  gathered  around 
our  own  country,  such  as  peppermint,  sassafras 
bark,  may  apple,  mullein,  and  other  herbs,  gave 
an  additional  interest  to  the  trim. 

Altogether  it  was  a  very  successful  window 
display  and  created  an  impression  that  remains 
in  the  minds  of  people  around  here  to  this  day. 

In  The  Movies. 

By  Roy  K.  Barstoff, 
Alimena,  Pa. 

A  real  slick  salesman  talked  me  into  it.  He 
said  that  an  investment  of  a  paltry  $200  would 
create  for  my  store  a  prestige  that  would  last 
for  months  and  years.  His  plan  was  simple — 
my  store  in  the  movies. 

We  first  stuck  a  sign  in  the  window  announc- 
ing that  everybody  in  town  who  would  make 
a  purchase  in  my  store  at  ten  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing morning  would  have  a  chance  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  real  moving  picture.  The  result 
was  that  over  fifty  people — ^mainly  young 
folks — were  lined  up  outside  the  store  at  ten 
the  next  day. 

The  salesman,  who  was  also  the  photog- 
rapher, had  his  machine  in  readiness  and 
clicked  off  a  number  of   feet  showing  the 
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"customers"  entering  the  store.  He  then 
shifted  the  camera  to  the  interior  and  another 
exposure  was  made  with  mjrself  and  an  aug- 
mented sales  force  catering  to  more  than  two 
score  of  patrons. 

Then  the  photographer  proceeded  to  the 
back  room,  where  I  was  to  be  the  star.  The 
dispensing  counter  and  its  accouterment  had 
been  shined  up  for  the  occasion,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  was  busily  engaged  in  compounding 
a  prescription  for  a  dozen  five-grain  capsules 
of  aspirin. 

The  scene  again  shifted,  this  time  to  the 
store  exterior,  where  I  was  photographed  in 
the  act  of  handing  the  finished  prescription  to 
a  messenger  boy,  who  promptly  speeded  off  on 
his  bicycle. 

The  completed  film  was  ready  in  a  few  days 
and  I  had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
proprietor  of  the  local  picture  house  to  run  it 
each  night,  at  the  close  of  his  feature  produc- 
tion, for  a  period  of  two  weeks. 

During  the  period  the  film  was  shown  I'll 
venture  to  say  that  nearly  everybody  in  town 
saw  it  once  at  least.  The  fifty  "customers" 
who  participated  were  known  to  nearly  all  the 
citizens  and,  of  course,  everybody  was  anxious 
to  see  his  relatives  and  friends  in  action. 

All  this  happened  over  two  years  ago,  but 
customers  still  talk  of  my  venture  in  the  the- 
atrical field,  and  I'm  convinced  that  the  invest- 
ment has  paid  for  itself  ovef  and  over  again. 


Circumventing  Crooks. 

By  FtoD  Shvldon, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

It  was  a  fair  week  and  a  number  of  strangers 
were  in  town ;  people  who  had  money  to  spend. 
To  get  a  little  of  it  we  decided  to  throw  a  scare 
into  our  visitors  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  do 
them  a  good  turn. 

It  had  so  happened  that  on  the  very  first  day 
of  the  fair  several  out-of-town  people  had  been 
relieved  of  their  watches  by  a  gang  of  pick- 
pockets who  evidently  were  making  the  rounds 
of  the  fairs,  a  number  of  which  were  being 
held  in  the  vicinity.  One  of  the  State  news- 
papers had  a  front-page  story  of  the  activities 
of  the  light-fingered  gentry,  and  this  we  cut 
out,  pasting  it  on  a  large  card.  A  red  arrow 
was  then  drawn  from  th&  clipping  to  a  space 
half-way  down  the  card,  where  a  lettered 
announcement  read :  * 


ATTENTION,  VISITORS  I 

Don't  let  the  crooks  get  you.  Buy  one 
of  our  $1.98  timepieces  and  we  will  store 
your  expensive  watch  in  our  vault  for 
safe-keeping. 


We  didn't  sell  a  whole  lot  of  watches ;  that 
must  be  admitted.  But  I  know  positively  that 
the  sign  brought  in  many  a  dollar  in  other 
ways. 


To  Help  You  Make  More  Money. 

We  are  going  to  start  a  new  service  feature,  one,  we  think,  that  will  be  much 
appreciated  by  Bulletin  readers. 

We  offer  to  help  druggists  with  their  advertising.  Through  the  medium  of  the 
Bulletin  we  will  discuss  any  advertisement  that  may  be  sent  to  us.  We  will  analyze 
it  and  point  out  wherein  it  excels  or  wherein  it  falls  down.  We  will,  in  many  cases, 
have  the  ad  reset,  and  tell  why. 

In  short,  we  will  render  expert  opinion  and  offer  seasoned  advice  —  all  made 
possible  by  virtue  of  special  arrangement  with  men  who  know  the  game  and  whose 
business  it  is  to  write  and  place  advertisements. 

Do  not  fail  to  avail  yourself  of  this  opportunity.  Send  us  one  of  your  ads. 
Neither  your  name  nor  the  name  of  your  firm  will  be  used  in  Connection  with  it,  if  a 
request  to  that  effect  accompanies  the  specimen. 

Let  us  have  prompt  response,  so  the  department  may  be  started  at  once. 

This- is  a  real  service  feature,  one  designed  to  help  you  make  more  money. 


yfiOi  a  (ximera  in  dlaska 
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The  Experiences  of  a  Druggist  on  a 
Hunting  Trip  to  Alaska 


By  G.  O.  Young 
Buckhannon,  West  Virginia 


There's  a  land  -where  the  moitnlmns  are  nameless. 

And  i/te  rivers  all  run  God  knows  -mherr; 
There  are  lives  thai  are  erring  and  aimless. 

And  deaths  that  just  hang  by  a  hair; 
There  are  hardships  that  nobody  reckons; 

Th^re  are  valleys  vnpeopled  and  still; 
There's  a  land— oh,  it  beckons  and  beckons. 

And  I  want  to  go  there— and  will. 

—Robert  IV.  SE/iytcE. 


From  childhood  I  entertained  a  desire  to 
some  time  visit  Alaska,  and  during  the  inter- 
venmg  years  a  fondness  for  nature  and  the 
great  outdoors  grew  within  me  until  the  de- 
sire became  ahnost  a  passion.  For  a  number 
of  seasons  it  had  beoi  my  custom  to  devote 
my  vacations  to  hunting  or  fishing  trips,  and 
I  have  spent  two  weeks  in  the  highlands  of 
Ontario  during  each  summer  for  the  past 
seven  years.  Due  to  all  this,  my  health  has 
improved  wonderfully.  Instead  of  being  a 
broken-down,  nervous  wreck  I  have  grown 
stronger  and  can  now  stand  more  hardship 
than  almost  any  sportsman  with  whom  I  have 
hunted. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  can  readily  be 
understood  that  when  I  received  an  invitation 
to  join  a  party  of  two  others  on  an  expedition 
to  Alaska  I  was  somewhat  eager  to  accept  In 
order  to  go  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to 
start  by  the  middle  of  July,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity came  during  the  early  part  of  June. 
This  gave  me  very  little  time  in  which  to  get 
ready,  but  the  party  informed  me  that  I  must 
come  to  a  decision  at  once,  in  order  that  an 
outfitter  at  White  Horse,  Yukon  Territory, 
might  make  necessary  provisions  for  an  addi- 
tional guide  for  me,  as  well  as  horses  and 
supplies. 
I  decided  to  go. 

I  want  to  excuse  these  personal  references, 
by  saying  that  I  think  they  are  justified  on  the 
ground  that  this  article  is  written  for  a  phar- 
maceutical journal  and  will  be  read  almost  ex- 
clusively by  pharmacists.  It  seems  to  me  that 
readers  will  be  interested  in  these  prelimi- 
naries, for  druggists  as  a  rule  think  it  is  im- 


possible to  absent  themselves  from  their 
business,  and  many  of  them  continue  the  same 
old  grind  day  after  day  and  year  after  year, 
always  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
may  indulge  in  some  coveted  pleasure,  but  all 
too  often  going  do^yn  to  the  inevitable  end 
without  having  accomplished  dieir  desires. 

A  mistake.    It  is  possible  to  get  away  and 
stay  away  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 


Business  has  a  habit  of  going  on  just  the 
same. 

There  isn't  much  of  interest  to  relate  until 
I  arrived  at  Seattle,  which  was  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  I  had  made  the  last  leg  of  the  conti- 
nental journey  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  to 
Vancouver,  and  from  there  I  took  a  boat  to 
Seattle.    It  was  necessary  to  have  my  baggage 
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inspected  by  United  States  custom  authorities, 
and  a  prohibition  officer  discovered  that  I  had 
two  half-pint  bottles  of  brandy.  He  relieved 
me  of  them  in  a  very  abrupt  manner,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  I  explained  to  him  that  I  was 
going  into  the  Far  North  and  on  a  trip  into 
the  interior  which  would  extend  over  several 
months.  I  pointed  out  that  I  would  doubtless 
be  subjected  to  severe  cold  and  exposure  and 
that  I  would  surely  need  the  limited  quantity 
of  spirits  represented  by  the  two  half-pint  bot- 
tles, particularly  when  it  was  taken  into  ac- 
count that  I  would  be  one  of  a  party  of  three. 
I  said  that  I  was  willing  to  comply  with  any 
requirements  that  might  be  demanded  of  me  in 
the  way  of  a  special  permit — to  be  very  rudely 
informed  "Nothing  doing."  He  put  the 
brandy  into  his  own  pocket  and  allowed  me  to 
proceed.  I  afterward  learned  that  I  was  lia- 
ble to  .a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  for  having  had 


Ltft  tQ  HtlH:  Dr.  Evomi,  Mr.  Snydrr,  and  lUarlty  E.  Btmtt. 
tktiftiiUi. 

the  intoxicant  in  my  possession,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  was  told  that  perhaps  all  that 
saved  me  from  a  visit  to  the  court  was  the 
fact  that  the  officer  may  have  wanted  the  con- 
fiscated goods  for  his  own  personal  use. 

These  are  bad  times.  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  we  no  longer  live  in  the  "land  of 
the  free,"  even  though  it  is  still  the  "home  of 
the  brave." 

And  the  next  morning  I  met  one  of  my 
associates,  Mr.  J.  C.  Snyder.  By  occupation 
Mr.  Snyder  is  a  hunter;  that  is,  he  devotes 
about  one  month  annually  to  his  chosen  calling 


(i.e.  hunting),  and  during  the  remaining 
eleven  months  of  the  year  he  directs  the  af- 
fairs of  a  bank,  of  which  he  is  president,  his 
home  town  being  Metamora,  Illinois.  On  the 
trip  we  were  about  to  undertake  his  wife  and 
two  dau^ters  accompanied  him,  but  they 
planned  to  spend  the  time  that  we  were  in  the 
interior  in  either  Juneau  or  Skagway,  Aladea. 
So,  on  Thursday  morning,  July  24,  A.  D. 
1919,  we  boarded  the  steamer  Alameda  and 
were  soon  outward  bound  on  our  1600-mile 
journey  to  Cordova,  Alaska.  The  trip  was 
full  of  interest  to  me;  so  full  of  it,  indeed, 
that  I  hesitate  to  enter  on  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion, for  if  I  got  started  I  might  not  know 
when  to  stop,  and  a  mere  description  seldom 
carries.  One  must  see  the  actual  beauties  him- 
self in  order  to  appreciate  them.  But  one 
morning  when  we  awoke,  we  found  that  we 
were  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Ketchikan,  llie 
most  southern  Alaskan  port  of  importance,  and 
quite  a  busy  town.  There  are  three  drug 
stores  in  Ketchikan,  all  of  them  beii^  well 
stocked  and  apparently  prosperous. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  we  ar- 
rived at  the  dock  of  the  Gastinau  Mining  Com- 
pany, where  we  remained  for  about  three 
hours.  I  was  told  that  ten  million  dollars 
were  invested  here  before  any  ore  whatever 
was  mined. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  same  evening  we 
arrived  at  Juneau,  the  capital  of  Alaska,  the 
largest  and  most  substantially  built  town  in 
the  country,  and  having  a  population  of  about 
2500.  Here  Mr.  Snyder  and  I  called  at  the 
governor's  residence  to  make  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  game  laws  and  restrictions  in  con- 
nection with  the  shipping  of  trophies.  A  hunt- 
ing license  costs  $50,  but  we  had  provided  for 
this  before  leaving  home,  having  sent  the 
money  in  advance,  together  with  the  request 
that  the  licenses  be  forwarded  to  McCarthy, 
our  outfitting  point 

The  next  stop  was  at  Skagway,  at  the  head 
of  the  Lynn  Canal.  I  talked  with  a  lady  be- 
before  she  left  the  ship,  and  she  referred  to 
the  contrast  between  the  present  day  and  for- 
mer times.  To-day  there  is  a  railroad,  as  well 
as  a  steamship  plying  up  and  down  the  Yukon. 
When  she  first  went  into  that  country  in  the 
spring  of  1898,  a  bride  of  one  year,  the  dis- 
tance, 125  miles,  was  traveled  afoot,  and  she 
told  me  that  she  and  her  husband  walked  the 
entire  distance  over  the  snow-covered  trail. 
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while  an  Indian  carried  their  baby.  She  has 
lived  far  in  the  interior  since  that  time,  and 
was  now  returning  to  her  home  from  a  visit 
in  California*  She  told  me  that  there  was  no 
place  she  knew  of  that  appealed  to  her  like 
the  Yukon  country,  and  that  she  expected  to 
walk  the  greater  part  of  the  sixty  miles  inter* 
vening  between  her  point  of  debarkation  and 
her  home  on  Forty-Mile  Creek. 

The  next  point  of  importance  at  which  we 
touched  was  Cordova:  Before  retiring  for  the 
night  I  discovered  to  my  dismay  that  some 
thief  had  entered  my  stateroom  and  stolen  my 
camera.  I  reported  it  to  the  officers,  who 
promised  me  all  the  assistance  possible.  But  I 
rose  at  4:30  in  the  morning  to  renew  the 
search.  I  was  told  that  this  was  useless,  for 
the  camera  had  without  question  been  safely 
stowed  away  in  a  trunk  or  bag;  and  unless  I 
suspected  some  particular  person  and  insisted 
diat  search  be  made  there  was  little  chance  of 
recovery, 

Cordova  is  the  busiest  town  in  Alaska,  it 
being  the  coast  terminus  of  the  Copper  River 
and  Northwestern  Railroad,  which  extends 
800  miles  back  into  the  interior  to  the  mam- 
moth Bonanza  copper  mine  at  Kennecott. 
This  railroad  was  built  by  the  Guggenheim 
interests,  at  a  cost  of  about  seventeen  million 
dollars,  and  is  the  railroad  which  figures  in 
Rex  Beach's  novel,  "The  Iron  Trail." 

Mr.  Snyder  and  I  purchased  some  addi- 
tional supplies  at  this  place,  and  regretted  that 
we  had  not  waited  until  we  arrived  here  to 
supply  ourselves  with  everjrthing  we  needed. 
We  found  large,  well-stocked  stores,  and  prices 
were  but  little  higher  than  those  we  had 
paid  in  the  States,  while  the  goods  carried 
were  particularly  adapted  to  the  Alaskan 
country. 

Cordova  has  three  prosperous  drug  stores. 
I  examined  the  cameras  carried  by  one  of  the 
druggists,  but  not  finding  what  I  wanted  I 
ptutdiased  one  from  a  photographer.  When 
I  first  entered  the  place,  I  noticed  that  this 
photographer  had  one  in  stock  that  appeared 
to  have  a  defective  shutter ;  so,  when  purchas- 
ing, I  particularly  cautioned  him  not  to  wrap 
the  defective  machine  up,  explaining  to  him 
that  I  was  going  into  the  interior  and  wanted 
a  camera  that  worked  perfectly.  Later,  when 
I  was  so  far  into  the  interior  that  it  was  too 
late  to  effect  an  exchange  or  to  procure  a  new 
instrument — ^then  I  learned  that  I  had  "had 


one  put  over  on  me."  The  photographer  bad 
not  listened  to  my  warning,  but  had  taken  the 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  his  defective  piece 
of  merchandise. 

McCarthy  is  a  distance  of  191  miles,  the 
fare  being  $24.65,  which  is  12  cents  a  mile, 
war  tax  extra.  The  train  did  not  travel  at 
night,  but  laid  up  at  Chitina,  a  little  town  of 
about  250  inhabitants.  We  started  out  again 
at  seven  the  following  morning,  arriving  at 
McCarthy  about  noon.  Here  we  were  met  by 
Dr.  Evans,  the  third  member  of  our  party. 

Dr.  Evans  is  a  practicing  physician  at 
Eagle  Pass,  Texas,  where  he  has  lived  for  a 
number  of  years.  Probably  no  party  of 
hunters  ever  met  under  such  peculiar  circum* 
stances.  Dr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Snyder  had  be- 
come acquainted  through  correspondence  and 
had  been  planning  this  trip  for  about  a  year. 
My  name  attracted  their  attention,  they  hav- 
ing seen  it  in  the  columns  of  an  outdoor 
magazine  to  which  I  had  contributed  an  article, 
the  article  mentioning  incidentally  that  it 
was  my  intention  to  make  an  Alaskan  trip 
as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  find  suitable  com- 
panions. They  wrote  to  me,  inviting  me  to 
join  them ;  and  Dr.  Evans  took  up  the  matter 
of  arranging  by  correspondence  with  outfitters 
and  guides  in  the  Alaskan  country.  A  con- 
tract was  signed  with  Morley  E.  Bones,  who 
resides  at  Kluane  Lake  in  tiie  Yukon  Terri- 
tory, 150  miles  back  from  White  Horse.  Dr. 
Evans  had  come  up  ahead  of  us  and  had  put  in 
the  spring  and  summer  in  Alaska,  a  part  of  the 
time  being  spent  in  bear  hunting.  It  had  been 
agreed  that  we  all  should  meet  in  McCarthy 
early  in  August.  There  was  quite  a  hand- 
shaking all  arotmd,  our  manner  of  becoming 
acquainted  reminding  me  of  advertising  for 
a  wife. 

Dr.  Evans  showed  the  effects  of  the  month 
he  had  spent  in  the  interior,  as  he  was  weather- 
beaten  and  tanned.  We  found  him  to  be  an 
older  man  than  we  expected  to  meet,  his  age^ 
being  sixty-three.  I  refer  to  this  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  quite  unusual  for  a  man  of 
his  age  to  tmdertake  so  hazardous  a  trip;  but 
he  was  just  as  eager  to  get  started  as  were 
Mr.  Snyder  and  myself. 

Mr.  Bones  was  to  have  left  his  home  at 
Kluane  Lake  at  about  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth 
of  July,  and  was  to  arrive  at  McCarthy  about 
the  time  we  reached  there.    We  expected  him 
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in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  but  he  diH.  not 
appear.  There  was  some  little  uneasiness  on 
our  part,  for  fear  he  had  met  with  trouble  in 
crossing  some  of  the  glaciers  or  glacier 
streams ;  but  on  the  following  afternoon  it  was 
reported  that  a  pack  train  had  been  seen 
twelve  miles  distant. 

McCarthy  consists  largely  of  log  cabins  and 
has  a  population  of  perhaps  400.  Neverthe- 
less there  are  several  well-stocked  stores  and 
one  drug  store.  I  found  the  pharmacist  of 
more  than  average  ability  and  soon  learned 
that  he  enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
his  people.  There  are  no  physicians  in  Mc- 
Carthy, so  most  of  the  inhabitants  depend  on 
this  man  for  both  advice  and  the  medicine 
needed.  There  is  a  physician  and  surgeon 
located  at  the  Kennecott  copper  mines,  five 
miles  distant. 

It  is  a  typical  frontier  town,  and  until 
saloons  were  abolished  in  January,  1918,  there 
was  something  doing  all  the  time,  especially 
after  pay-day  at  the  mine.  The  town  shouldn't 
be  classed  as  a  "has-been"  even  now,  for  I 
consider  it  about  the  liveliest  place  I  have 
visited  in  recent  years.  Their  home-made 
concoction,  know  as  'liooch,"  was  much  in 
evidence,  as  well  as  its  effects.  I  took  a 
whack  at  it,  and  ^  taste  was  all  I  wanted.  It 
reminded  me  of  the  well-known  drink  "pick- 
handle,"  that  is  so  popular  in  the  mining  dis- 
trict of  my  native  State;  and  of  the  "old  hen," 
that  is  equally  famous  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Snyder  and  I,  after  supper,  went  to  a 
cobbler's  shop  to  have  our  new  army  shoes 
fitted  with  hob  nails,  and  it  was  while  there 
that  the  report  reached  us  that  Bones  was  com- 
ing down  the  trail  on  Sour  Dough  Hill.  Soon 
the  Malamute  sled  dogs,  which  could  be  seen 
everywhere  about  the  town,  began  to  bark; 
and  before  Bones  had  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  I  think  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  were 
out  to  see  the  sight.  A  large  pack  train  at- 
tracts attention  even  in  that  country. 
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It  was,  indeed,  an  interesting  sight.  We 
watched  the  steady  horses  winding  their  way 
in  single  file  down  the  mountain  trail.  Six 
of  the  horses  wore  bells,  some  of  them  quite 
large  in  size  and  making  a  sotmd  proportion- 
ately loud ;  and  as  they  reached  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  and  crossed  the  small  bridge  into 
the  village  the  sound  of  the  bells  mingled  with 
the  barking  of  the  dogs  made  an  uproar  that 
I  shall  not  soon  forget  Mr.  Baxter,  our  out- 
fitter, was  present,  and  as  Bones  paused  upon 
riding  up,  I  was  impressed  with  the  brevity 
of  their  salutation. 

'Hello,  Morley,"  one  of  them  said. 

'Hello,  Charley,"  the  other  replied. 

'How  long  have  you  been  on  the  road?" 

Twenty  days.' 

'Any  trouble?' 

"No,  none  to  speak  of.  Did  you  have  any 
trouble  coming  through?" 

"No,  not  to  amount  to  anything." 

These  steady  men  of  the  north  think  no 
more  of  a  twenty  or  thirty  days'  ride  with  pack 
horses  through  the  wilderness  from  the  Yukon 
Territory  to  McCarthy  than  the  average  man 
thinks  of  going  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
in  a  Pullman  car.  Such  little  experiences  as 
swimming  horses  in  glacier  streams — getting 
thoroughly  soaked  themselves  in  the  process — 
or  of  getting  horses  down  in  quicksand  or 
volcanic  ash — these,  as  I  afterwards  learned, 
were  not  worth  mentioning.  They  are  men 
of  few  words. 

Later  I  had  an  opportunity  to  size  up  our 
outfit  at  close  range.  The  horses  were  a  good 
looking  lot,  strong,  active,  and  in  good  con- 
dition ;  but  I  thought  the  men  were  about  the 
roughest  looking  bunch  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
However  they  appealed  to  us  favorably,  for 
we  realized  diat  they  could  do  things.  We 
were  well  aware  that  they  had  been  on  the 
road  a  long  time,  with  little  opportunity  to 
look  after  personal  appearance.  The  next 
day,  after  they  had  been  shaved,  they  appeared 
quite  different 
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Stores  that  Handle  Paint  Should  Push 

the  Line  Constantly 

By  W.  C.  Smith 

Fowlerton,  Ind. 


"I  suppose  you  will  be  getting  out  your  paint 
display  soon,"  I  said  to  a  druggist  on  a  cer- 
tain day  in  February.  "Many  drug  stores  han- 
dle paint,  and  the  paint  season  is  coming  on." 

"Oh,  we  have  a  paint  display  at  least  once 
€vcry  months  season  or  no  season,"  my  friend 
repKed.  "In  fact,  the  time  to  sell  paint  is 
from  January  the  first  until  January  Ac  first. 
We  talk  paint  right  along  all  the  year. 
Naturally  the  outside  work  practically  quits 
along  about  the  last  of  October,  but  tiiere  is 
such  a  wide  range  of  interior  decorative  fin- 
ishes and  paints  for  other  purposes  that  we 
go  right  along  and  sell  paint." 

On  the  same  day  I  mentioned  paints  to 
another  drug-store  proprietor. 

"It  is  a  little  early  yet,"  he  told  me.  "Folks 
don't  begin  to  do  much  painting  until  house- 
cleaning  time.  From  then  on  until  the  close 
of  outside  work  in  the  fall  we  do  a  good 
business." 

This  man  looked  on  paint  as  a  seasonable 
commodity  and  he  Vas  steadily  losing  sales. 
Not  because  a  competitor  was  getting  the 
business,  for  he  virtually  had  no  competition 
in  his  own  town.  But  because  he  was  not 
taking  the  trouble  to  keep  paint  and  its  appeal 
before  his  public.  His  customers  simply  for- 
got that  paint  existed  from  the  close  of  fall 
until  the  advent  of  spring. 

I  went  back  to  the  first  drug  store  to  see 
how  they  did  it 

"We  put  considerable  stress  on  interior 
decoration,"  my  friend  told  me.  "We  usually 
urge  folks  to  redecorate  before  Christmas. 
Then,  you  see,  a  big  percentage  of  my  trade 
lies  among  farmers.  I  keep  posted  on  them, 
and  when  I  hear  that  Sam  Tappan  or  Dave 
Henry  is  going  to  hold  a  public  auction  I  use 
the  telephone  to  talk  over  the  advisability  of 
painting  up  the  old  implements  and  tools  be- 
fore they  are  offered  for  sale.  There  is  usually 
a  lot  of  those  things  in  every  farm  sale,  and  it 
does  not  take  much  argument  to  convince  a 
man  that  they  will  show  up  better  if  they  are 
painted. 


"The  average  farmer  has  more  spare  time 
during  the  winter  months  than  at  any  other 
season,  so  why  not  persuade  him  to  paint  his 
farm  machinery?  We  have  considerable  suc- 
cess at  it  and  it  helps  to  bridge  over.  There 
is  a  big  possibility  here.  Farm  machinery  and 
vehicles  cost  like  the  very  dickens  now,  and 
depreciate  rapidly.  You  see,  I  find  all  this 
out  so  I  can  talk  sensibly  about  paint.  Most 
farmers  see  the  value  of  paint  readily  enough. 

"We  used  to  push  our  paint  into  some  out- 
of-the-way  place  every  fall  to  make  room  for 
something  that  would  go  better,  but  we  don't 
do  that  any  more.  During  the  busy  paint  sea- 
son is  when  we  plan  our  winter  work.  You 
know  people  have  a  tendency  to  put  things  off, 
so  we  keep  a  list  of  every  one  who  announces 
his  intention  of  painting  some  time  in  the 
future,  and,  whether  he  buys  paint  or  not, 
that  man  is  kept  on  the  mailing-list  until  he  is 
dead.  If  we  don't  get  him  with  one  thing  we 
probably  will  with  something  else. 

"Then  we  usually  have  a  demonstration  once 
or  twice  a  year,  showing  interior  finishes.  We 
send  a  special  invitation  to  those  whom  we  re- 
gard as  live  prospects  and  to  many  of  our  old 
paint  customers  who  have  painted  the  exterior 
of  their  homes. 

"In  this  manner  the  spring  and  summer 
work  naturally  merges  into  the  campaign  for 
the  winter  months,  and  the  winter  campaign 
works  right  into  the  spring  plans  again.  It 
is  a  year-round  business." 

One  druggist  who  sells  considerable  paint 
told  me  that  some  of  his  best  business  came  as 
a  result  of  circulars  sent  out  to  women  whose 
names  he  filed  when  they  bought  paint  in  the 
spring. 

"I  find  it  easier  to  resell  a  customer  who 
understands  something  of  the  value  of  paint 
than  it  is  to  sell  one  who  lacks  this  education. 
Therefore,  while  we  are  working  up  new  pros- 
pects, we  keep  after  the  old  ones.  And  it  pays. 
I  find  that  the  woman  who  tries  out  an  interior 
paint  scheme  in  the  spring,  or  who  insists  on 
having  the  exterior  of  her  house  look  well, 
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will  very  often  be  in  the  market  for  floor  fin- 
ishes and  stains,  radiator  jpaints,  or  something 
similar  during  the  winter.  Then  a  good  many 
women  are  inclined  to  try  out  just  a  room  or 
two— these  are  usually  good  customers  from 
one  year  to  another,  if  they  are  satisfied  with 
their  first  experiment." 

One  man  told  me  that  it  was  too  much  trou- 
ble to  make  the  effort  to  get  this  out-of-season 
business,  but  I  found  that  he  had  never 
planned  ahead  of  it ;  that  he  made  no  effort  to 
hinge  his  winter  sales  upon  his  spring  cam- 
paign and  that  he  was  often  short  in  lines  that 


should  have  been  good  sellers  in  his  particular 
locality. 

A  good  paint  salesman  must  know  some- 
thing not  only  about  the  quality  and  limita- 
tions of  paint,  but  something  of  its  possibili- 
ties and  its  value.  He  must  also  understand 
that  in  selling  paint  he  is  indirectly  advertis- 
ing his  other  lines,  and  that  while  the  paint 
sales  may  be  comparatively  small,  they  are 
sales  which  will  not  be  made  if  the  paint  dis- 
play is  pushed  out  of  sight  as  soon  as  the  busy 
season  is  over  to  make  room  for  something 
that  will  go  easier. 


What  I  Did  in  the  Service 

During  th$  war  many  druggists  were  called  upon  to  undergo  unusual  experiences.   The  three 
papers  that  follow  give  first-hand  information  relating  to  the  life  of  a  pharmacist  in  the  army. 


Widi  a  Field  Hospital  in  Prance. 

By  Ralph  S.  Kiever, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Giving  up  my  position  as  a  registered  drug 
clerk  I  volunteered  as  a  private  in  a  field  hos- 
pital company  organized  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  only  unit  from  this  District  to 
be  attached  to  the  "Rainbow  Division."  With 
it  I  saw  eighteen  months'  service  in  France  and 
Germany. 

Just  prior  to  the  German  drive  of  July, 
1918,  in  the  Champagne  sector,  our  company 
was  located  at  Champ  de  Chalon.  It  was  here 
we  spent  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  we  celebrated 
the  day  by  playing  a  game  of  the  national 
pastime  with  another  field  hospital  company 
from  our  sanitary  train.  Our  team  was  vic- 
torious to  the  tune  of  2-0,  but  the  ganie  was 
played  so  close  to  the  enemy  lines  that  we  were 
not  permitted  to  cheer — ^which  restriction  was 
one  of  the  worst  hardships  of  the  war  for  the 
winning  nine. 

The  following  evening  orders  to  move  came 
in  a  hurry,  and  we  journeyed  to  the  town  of 
Bussey  le  Chateau,  about  six  kilometers  dis- 
tant. In  this  town  we  were  to  help  the  French 
run  a  large  evacuation  hospital  put  in  use  solely 
for  the  long  expected  drive. 

On  the  night  of  July  14,  "Bastille  Day,"  the 
attack  started,  but  not  as  a  surprise;  its  com- 
ing had  been  anticipated  by  information  re- 
ceived from  German  prisoners  captured  that 
same  evening.     The  Germans  shelled  every- 


where, front  and  rear,  covering  areas  to  a  dis- 
tance of  12  miles  and  more.  It  was  evident 
that  our  hospital  would  probably  suffer,  as  it 
was  situated  right  in  the  midst  of  the  intended 
targets. 

All  through  the  night  the  shells  whistled  over 
us,  but  hit  wild.  However,  with  the  break  of 
dawn  and  the  aid  of  airplanes  the  enemy  cor- 
rected its  aim.  The  first  shot,  when  daylight 
came,  broke  between  the  railroad  tracks,  and 
a  constant  rain  of  shells  wfts  the  result.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  the  Germans  placed  eighteen 
direct  hits  on  the  same  number  of  buildings,, 
completely  demolishing  about  two-thirds  of 
them. 

As  soon  as  the  shells  began  to  take  effect 
on  the  morning  of  July  15,  we  sent  further  to- 
the  rear  all  patients  who  were  able  to  be  moved 
and  made  the  others  as  comfortable  as  possi- 
ble. 

A  detail  of  stretcher-bearers  was  asked  for 
at  one  time  during  the  bombardment,  three 
otlier  chaps  and  myself  responding.  As  we 
were  going  into  the  receiving  ward  a  shell  hit 
the  comer  of  the  building,  killing  a  wounded 
patient  and  one  of  the  bearers  directly  in  front 
of  me.  The  concussion  knocked  me  flat  and 
for  a  few  minutes  I  was  dazed. 

Volunteers  had  been  asked  for  to  remain 
behind  with  wounded  men  in  event  the  Ger- 
mans broke  through.  The  whole  outfit  volun- 
teered. Twenty-five  privates  and  a  sergeant 
were  picked  for  this  duty,  but  were  not  needed, 
as  an  ambulance  company  running  a  first-aid 
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station  near  the  front  had  been  blown  up  three 
times  and  had  to  faU  back,  taking  over  the 
hospital. 

In  the  continuous  shell  fire  of  eighteen  hours 
five  of  our  men,  mostly  wounded  patients. 
were  killed  and  six  were  wounded. 

Traveling  with  a  Mobile  Laboratory. 
By  a.  M.  Hawk, 

Parkesburg.  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  trip  south  I  had  my  first  experience 
in  a  sleeper.  It  was  indeed  something  out  of 
the  ordinary  for  me,  I  had  not  thought  that 
such  luxurious  accommodations  might  fall  to 
the  lot  of  a  soldier,  or  that  a  sleeping  car  was 
eventually  to  be  my  regular  "home." 

At  the  detention  camp  in  Greenleaf  I  served 
on  nearly  every  detail  that  was  made  up,  was 
vaccinated,  and  got  "shot"  in  due  form.  Fi- 
nally we  were  sent  to  the  post  hospital,  where 
we  were  given  a  month's  course  in  chnicai 
laboratory  work.  To  work  with  and  to  be 
taught  by  men  who  were  authorities  along 
these  lines  wa-s  a.  rare  opportunity,  and  there 
was  not  a  member  in  the  class  who  failed  to 
take  his  work  seriously. 

We  were  instructed  in  the  army  methods  of 
pneumococcus  typing,  performing  Wasser- 
mann  tests,  blood-cell  counting,  making  menin- 
gitis sur\'eys,  making  cultures  from  throat 
swabs  for  diphtheria  and  other  infections,  an- 
alysis of  urine,  media  making,  etc.  At  the 
termination  of  the  course  we  were  assigned 
formally  to  the  laboratory  to  get  e.\]>erience 
and  practical  instruction. 

My  first  duties  were  to  assist  in  the  exam- 
ination of  blood  for  malaria,  the  examination 
of  throat  swabs  to  determine  the  types  of  or- 
ganism present,  and  the  making  of  red,  white 
and  difiFerential  blood-cell  counts.  It  was 
here  that  the  training  I  had  received  in  the 
use  of  a  microscope  at  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  stood  me  in  good  stead. 

My  next  assignment  was  to  the  immense 
hookworm  survey  department,  which  had  its 
headquarters  on  a  laboratory  car.  Any  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  army  methods  of 
carrying  on  a  hookworm  survey  need  not  be 
told  that  we  did  not  like  our  work. 

It  was  when  the  world  looked  a  navy  blue — 
after  I'd  been  hunting  hookworm  eggs  for  a 
couple  of  months — that  a  telegram  came  to 
send  the  car  and  personnel  to  Camp   Pike. 


Great  was  my  joy  to  know  that  of  the  four 
enlisted  men  I  was  one,  A  cook,  two  tech- 
nicians, a  sergeant,  and  a  first  lieutenant  com- 
prised the  personnel.  Finer  comrades  never 
lived. 

The  car  was  a  Pullman  which  had  been  re- 
modeled into  a  mobile  laboratory.  In  one  end 
was  an  office,  and  adjoining  it  was  a  section 
of  bunks;  in  the  other  end  the  kitchen,  and 
then  another  section  of  bunks.  Between  the 
two  sections  of  bunks  was  the  laboratory  por- 
tion of  the  car.  It  is  hard  to  believe  what  a 
large  equipment  can  be  carried  on  one  of  these 
cars.     The  outfit  is  really  elaborate. 

At  Camp  Pike  our  duty  was  to  make  media 
for  the  commission  sent  there  to  investigate 
the  influenza  epidemic,  which  was  then  at  its 


The  moMIe  laboratny. 

height.  Again  we  had  an  opportunity  to  gain 
experience  under  the  supervision  of  eminent 
men  in  the  medical  profession. 

Our  next  destination  was  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  There  we  worked  in  the  department 
laboratory,  but  were  still  permitted  to  use  the 
car  as  quarters.  It  was  at  Fort  Leavenworth 
that  1  was  promoted  to  the  dizzy  heights  of 
sergeant. 

At  the  laboratory  I  was  assigned  to  the  blood 
analysis  department  for  duty.  It  was  a  desir- 
able place ;  my  whole  army  experience  gave  me 
nothing  more  highly  prized  than  the  knowledge 
gained  there.  The  captain  in  charge  was  a 
most  admirable  man.  He  was  so  wiUing  to 
instruct.  I  learned  the  theory  and  technique 
of  the  complement-fixation  test  thoroughly,  not 
only  as  applied  in  the  Wassermann  test  for 
syphilis,  but  in  gonococcus,  tuberculosis,  and 
in  the  veterinary  tests  for  glanders  and  dou- 
rine.  It  was  an  opportunity  which  many  med- 
ical officers  coveted. 

I  am  now  back  in  the  drug  business,  and 
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while  I  seldom  directly  apply  the  information 
gained  in  the  army,  I  would  not  part  with  it. 
It  helps  me  to  understand  things  which  for- 
merly were  more  or  less  hazy ;  and  without  it 
I  am  afraid  I  would  not  have  appreciated  so 
fully  the  series  of  interesting  and  instructive 
"talks  on  bacteriology"  which  were  a  feature 
in  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  during  the 
past  year. 

In  a  Debarkation  Hospital  Dispensary. 

By  Joseph  Sachs. 
Bronx,  New  Yoric 

The  formalities  of  enlistment  were  expedited 
with  but  little  red  tape.  I  was  given  a  uniform, 
and,  with  no  definite  assignment  on  hand,  I 
was  free  to  contemplate  my  future. 

Very  soon  I  appeared  before  the  captain  in 


Jtt*tk  Sadu. 

charge  of  the  dispensary,  and  who  was  also 
the  medical  supply  officer.  He  seemed  to  be 
very  patient  and  sympathetic,  and  althou^,  as 
he  said,  enough  men  were  already  assigned  to 
the  dispensary,  he  promised  to  look  into  the 
matter  and  see  if  he  could  not  find  some  way 
for  me  to  utilize  my  special  college  and  drug- 
store training.  He  was  himself  a  registered 
pharmacist  who  had  been  commissioned  in  the 
Sanitary  Corps. 

One  morning  shortly  after  our  conversation 
the  captain  summoned  all  the  dispensary  clerks, 
myself  included,  and  questioned  each  of  us  as 
to  our  qualifications,  training,  and  experiences. 


After  due  deliberation  this  examination  re- 
sulted in  the  selection  of  all  registered  pharma- 
cists and  their  assignment  to  the  dispensary. 
The  others,  who  claimed  to  be  "druggists," 
were  assigned  to  duty  in  the  laboratories,  sup- 
ply department,  and  the  wards.  A  short  time 
after  joining  the  dispensary  corps  I  was  made 
a  corporal. 

In  the  army  physicians  are  not  permitted  to 
prescribe  as  they  please  or  as  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  in  civil  life.  Insttad,  each  one 
is  provided  with  a  manual  containing  a  list  of 
drugs  that  are  available  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment, and  from  this  list  he  is  obliged,  except 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  to  choose  his 
medicaments.  We  were  soon  acquainted  with 
these  facts  and  quickly  selected  an  assortment 
of  all  the  obtainable  drugs  from  which  we  pre- 
pared an  array  of  various  preparations  which 
compared  favorably  with  those  ordinarily  used 
in  civilian  practice.  Each  of  the  medical 
officers  was  supplied  with  a  list  of  preparations 
in  stock,  a  courtesy  which  was  gladly  accepted 
by  our  superiors. 

Often  we  served  both  as  prescribers  and  dis- 
pensers. Physicians  frequently  wrote  on  their 
prescription  blanks  "Cough  mixture,  two  fluid- 
ounces."  Prescriptions  like  these  were  com- 
pounded in  large  numbers. 

The  metric  system  has  the  force  of  law  in 
the  army,  and  we  were  prohibited  from  com- 
pounding any  prescription  not  written  therein. 
As  very  few  of  the  doctors  with  whom  we 
came  in  contact  were  familiar  with  that  won- 
derful French  invention,  they  occasionally 
made  queer  breaks— even  to  the  extent  of  pre- 
scribing one  grain  when  they  really  meant  one- 
sixtieth  of  a  grain.  We,  of  course,  were  the 
watch-dogs  in  such  matters. 

As  compensation  for  oiu*  special  efforts  in 
these  directions  we  were  always  treated  very 
nicely  and  were  practically  on  an  equal  footing 
with  our  official  superiors.  To  obtain  a  non- 
commissioned officer's  rank  was  made  easy  for 
us.  The  questions  asked  at  the  examinations 
included  queries  on  physiology,  pharmacy, 
materia  medica,  etc. ;  and  a  statement  that  the 
applicant  for  promotion  was  a  registered  phar- 
macist was  usually  a  sufficiently  strong  recom- 
mendation to  land  a  sergeancy  or  corporalship. 
That,  at  least,  was  the  condition  in  our  hos- 
pital. 


Planning  Next  Week^s  Window 


By  M.  K.  Barber 

Newton,  Kansas 


What  to  put  in  the  window  next — what 
items  are  likely  to  produce  most  in  the  way  of 
sales  either  direct  or  indirect?  These  are  the 
questions  which  bob  up  every  week  fifty-two 
times  a  year,  and  the  answers  literally  have  to 
be  dug  up. 

A  direct-sales  window,  of  course,  is  one 
in  which  the  goods  displayed  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  sales  may  confidently  be  expected 
during  and  immediately  following  the  display. 

This  class  includes  the  larger  number  of 
drug-store  windows  and,  in  general,  consists 
of  specially  advertised  goods  and  articles, 
such  as  standard  toilet  preparations,  patent 
medicines^  etc. ;  and  special  displays  of  cigars, 
pipes,  ivory  goods,  manicure  requisites,  and 
similar  merchandise.  Displays,  in  short,  that 
have  a  tendency  to  make  the  man  in  the  store 
say,  "Give  me  one  of  those  in  the  window." 

Indirect-sales  windows  are  those  displaying 
articles  from  which  no  immediate  sales  can  be 
expected  but  which  are  calculated  to  result  in 
future  sales,  or  to  advertise  the  store  in  such 
a  way  that  a  subsequent  increase  in  sales  may 
be  looked  for. 

Not  long  ago  I  made  a  showing  of  prescrip- 
tion department  goods.  The  base  of  the  dis- 
play and  the  backgrotmd  was  white.  In  the 
center  of  the  window  I  constructed  a  minia- 
ture prescription  case  equipment  with  a  pre- 
scription balance,  spatulas,  pill  tile,  graduates, 
mortars  and  pestles,  pill  boxes,  powder  boxes, 
powder  papers,  etc  On  the  floor  of  the  win- 
dow was  an  assortment  of  large  articles  from 
the  prescription  room,  including  a  retort  stand 
with  glass  funnels,  percolators,  an  assortment 
of  beaker  glasses,  a  pill  machine,  a  cork  roller, 
and  a  large  iron  mortar.  Books  containing 
thousands  of  old  prescriptions  made  up  the 
balance  of  the  trim. 

The  only  sign  appearing  was  one  worded 
as  follows:  ''This  store  has  filled  more  than 
10,000  prescriptions.*' 

No  direct  results  could  be  expected  from  a 
window  of  this  kind,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
but  what  the  indirect  results  were  considerable. 

As  an  example  of  a  direct-sales  eschibit 
from  which  quick  cash  register  action  was  evi- 


dent I  want  to  tell  of  a  trim  of  a  nationally- 
known  brand  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  When, 
through  a  mix-up  in  our  order,  we  received 
two  complete  window  displays,  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  me  to  make  a  "twin  window." 

I  arranged  the  two  trims  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  making  the  display-card  and  bottle 
arrangements  in  one  window  a  duplicate  of 
those  in  the  other.  A  six  by  12-inch  card 
reading  "See  Our  Other  Window"  was  pasted 
on  the  glass  of  each  window. 

The  trim  took  s6  well  that  I  plan  to  use  it 
again  in  the  near  future. 

Another  window  which  made  sales  was  a 
display  of  a  well-known  medicated  soap,  and 
with  this  window,  as  well  as  with  the  peroxide 
one,  I  backed  up  the  window  trims  with  inside 
displays  on  the  show-case  and  counter. 

A  Fourth-of-July  window  that  I  considered 
good  was  a  display  of  mineral  oil  utilizing  a 
red,  white  and  blue  advertising  card  furnished 
by  the  manufacturer.  American  flags  and 
shields  were  used  for  a  background. 

A  window  that  I  have  used  several  times 
and  that  has  never  failed  to  attract  attention 
I  call  my  Saturday  Evening  Post  trim.  I  go 
through  a  current  issue  of  tfie  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post  and  cut  out  the  advertisements  that 
refers  to  goods  we  carry.  Then  I  paste  these 
ads  on  the  glass  and  place  the  goods  themselves 
on  the  floor  of  the  window,  using  crepe  paper 
of  different  colors  cut  and  twisted  into  one- 
quarter-inch  ribbons  to  nm  from  the  goods 
on  the  floor  to  the  corresponding  ads  on  the 
glass.  In  this  window  I  have  a  card  reading 
"This  Store  Sells  Up-to-Date  Goods."  The 
articles  shown  are  all  advertised  in  the  week's 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

The  number  of  articles  and  preparations 
found  in  a  drug-store  stock  that  are  advertised 
in  the  national  weekly  is  a  large  one  and  the 
display  arrangement  can  be  varied  consider- 
ably each  time. 

Not  all  of  the  trims  I  plan  are  successful,  of 
course,  but  when  I  hit  upon  one  that  turns  the 
trick  in  an  effective  manner  I  pack  it  away  for 
future  use,  keeping  a  card  record  index  of  it 
so  that  it  may  be  located  easily. 


lis 


A  Quartet  of  Business  Statements 

The  annual  showing  made  by  four  druggists  analyzed  and  discussed — Some  startling 

conditions  revealed. 


Extremes  are  represented  in  what  follows. 
One  man's  statement  shows  a  net  profit  of  only 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  while  the  figfures  of 
another  point  out  an  apparent  net  gain  of  39.8 
per  cent.  The  two  remaining  statements  are 
nearer  normal. 

Taking  up  the  first  one,  here  is  a  man  who 
did  a  business  of  $17,060.70  last  year,  who 
employed  only  one  clerk,  whose  wife  helped  in 
the  store,  and  who  tried  to  keep  expenses 
down. 

He  succeeded  in  holding  his  cost  of  doing 
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business  to  21  per  cent;  but  his  gross  profits 
reached  a  low  figure  also — 21.1  per  cent — and 
his  net  profit  practically  vanished,  being  only 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Such  a  low  gross  profit  can  mean  only  one 
thing.    Selling  prices  are  too  low. 

A  letter  accompanying  the  statement  ex- 
plains that  because  "competitors  are  doing  it'* 
this  store  is  selling  soda  water  at  five  cents  a 
throw,  despite  the  fact  that  fountain  products 
have  nearly  doubled  in  cost  during  the  past  few 
years  and  that  Uncle  Sam  is  collecting  a  tribute 
of  one  cent  on  every  nickel  drink. 

Another  contributing  factor  to  lessened 
profits,  according  to  the  letter  of  explanation, 
is  that  considerable  gasoline  was  sold  at  cost 
in  order  to  draw  trade  for  a  line  of  automobile 
sundries  featured  by  the  store.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  gasoline  retailed  at  invoice  price  means 
a  real  loss  as,  aside  from  the  cost  of  handling 
the  fluid,  more  or  less  of  the  volatile  liquid  is 
probably  lost  by  evaporation  and  overmeasure. 

Still  another  cause  for  profit  dwindling  may 
be  found  in  the  numerous  crude  drugs,  chem- 
icals, stationery  items  and  other  small  articles 
which  this  store  is  selling  at  practically  pre-war 
prices  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
very  appreciable  rises  which  have  been  made 


by  the  wholesalers.  An  increase  of  five,  ten, 
or  fifteen  cents  a  pound  or  dozen  on  any  one 
item  hardly  seems  worth  taking  into  account, 
but  when  this  sort  of  thing  is  extended  over 
two  or  three  hundred  articles  the  net  result 
may  be  tremendous. 

The  remedy  in  this  case  is  obvious.  Prices 
must  be  boosted  in  proportion  to  rising  costs. 
And  lines  on  which  the  "competition"  bugaboo 
enters  in  must  be  discarded  altogether  or  sold 
only  when  absolutely  necessary.  An  average 
gross  profit  of  at  least  35  per  cent  is  justifiable, 
for  when  the  average  falls  below  that  it  means 
customers  are  getting  the  benefit  of  money 
that  rightfully  belongs  to  the  merchant. 

THE  MAN  FROM   MISSOURI. 

A  number  of  questions  were  asked  by  the 
man  from  Missouri  who  turned  in  this  state- 
ment. 

His  first  query,  and  the  one  which  apparently 
bothered  him  most,  was  what  amount  he  should 
pay  income  tax  on.  Obviously  he  is  not 
required  to  pay  income  tax  on  money  not 
actually  received,  and  for  that  reason  the  dif- 
ference between  book  accounts  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  and  at  the  end  should  not  be  in- 
cluded.    That  is  to  say,  in  figuring  profits  for 
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Uncle  Sam,  "net  sales  for  the  year'*  should 
include  only  the  money  actually  passed  over 
the  counter  and  the  amount  of  profit  reckoned 
from  that  basis.  In  this  particular  case  the 
difference  in  receipts  is  $516.63. 

For  purposes  of  this  statement,  however, 
and  to  learn  the  percentage  of  profit  earned 
during  the  year,  "net  sales"  should  include  not 
only  cash  received  from  all  sales  and  book  ac- 
counts but  also  the  difference  in  book  accounts 
for  the  yea/. 

A  second  problem  that  also  bothered  was 
the  proper  manner  of  handling  the  money  re- 
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ceived  as  war  tax  on  jewelry,  cameras,  proprie- 
tary medicines,  etc.  The  total  amount  of  such 
taxes  should  be  deducted  from  the  net  sales 
for  the  year  before  estimating  profits.  This 
method  is  preferable  to  including  the  amount 
of  the  taxes  in  "total  sales"  and  then  placing 
an  equivalent  item  in  the  summary  of  expenses. 

Still  a  third  question  which  bothered  was 
that  of  what  figures  to  use  in  estimating  the 
value  of  goods  at  inventory.  For  income  tax 
purposes  and  for  working  out  a  business  state- 
ment as  well,  the  value  of  goods  should  be 
based  upon  their  cost  price,  unless  such  price 
is  below  the  present  market  quotation.  In  that 
case  the  inventory  should  be  at  current  prices 
for  the  articles  in  question. 

The  percentage  obtained  from  the  accom- 
panying statement  shows  a  gross  profit  of  40.3, 
a  current  expense  of  24.9,  and  a  net  profit  of 
15.4.  A  satisfactory  showing  and  quite  a  bit 
better  than  the  average. 

A  MICHIGAN   STATEMENT. 

The  figures  submitted  by  this  Michigan 
druggist  are  hard  to  believe.  They  indicate, 
on  the  face  of  them,  a  gross  profit  of  74.2  per 
cent,  current  expenses  of  34.4  per  cent,  and  a 
net  profit  of  39.8  per  cent. 

If  these  figures  are  true  it  means  that  the 
goods  disposed  of  were  sold  at  practically  four 
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times  their  invoice  cost  and  that  the  margin  of 
profits  in  this  particular  store  would  put  to 
shame  many  a  blue-sky  prospectus. 

No  letter  of  explanation  accompanied  the 
statement,  so  we  cannot  say  with  definiteness 
that  the  figfures  are  wrong.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  our  Michigan  subscriber  has 
failed  to  include  all  of  his  purchases  during  the 
year  under  the  heading  ''total  cost  of  merchan- 
dise." 

The  statement  was  submitted  on  a  letter- 
head designating  the  druggist  as  agent  for  an 


insurance  company,  and  it  may  be  that  he  has 
included  under  "net  sales*'  the  money  paid  as 
premium  commissions.  Otherwise  the  state- 
ment is  hard  to  credit. 

A  foot-note  asks:  "Had  I  better  send  for  an 
income  tax  return?" 

By  all  means,  else  "the  goblins  *11  get  you." 

AN    IOWA    STATEMENT. 

But  little  comment  is  necessary  on  this  state- 
ment from  an  Iowa  store.  Gross  profits  are 
35.3  per  cent,  current  expenses  20.7  per  cent, 
and  net  profits  14.6.    The  gross  profit  is  about 
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the  average,  while  the  percentage  of  expense 
is  quite  low.  This  indicates  that  the  proprie- 
tor is  watching  corners  carefully  and  getting 
a  more-than-average  net  gain  by  keeping  his 
cost  of  doing  business  at  a  minimum. 

A  significant  feature  is  that  no  book  ac- 
counts are  carried. 

In  conclusion  and  in  a  general  way  it  might 
be  mentioned  that  the  Bulletin  has  recently 
come  into  possession  of  the  consolidated 
report  of  the  1919  business  done  by  twenty-one 
representative  stores  in  one  of  the  country's 
largest  cities.  These  figures  are  decidedly  in- 
teresting and  they  bear  out  our  oft-repeated 
contention  that  there  is  an  almost  exact  net 
profit — practically  inelastic  from  year  to  year 
— to  be  looked  for  from  a  properly-conducted 
store. 

The  net  profit  that  may  confidently  be  hoped 
for  is  around  ten  per  cent,  and  it  is  practically 
this  amount  that  was  reaKzed  by  the  twenty- 
one  stores  in  question.  The  exact  rate  of  net 
profit  for  1919  was  10.5  per  cent,  current  ex- 
penses were  24.1  per  cent,  and  gross  profits 
amounted  to  34.6  per  cent. 

These  figures  agree  in  essence  with  those 
obtained  in  former  years  under  vastly  different 
conditions,  and  can,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a 
mark  at  which  to  shoot. 


Contest  papers  wanted.     There  is  still  plenty  of  time.     The  contest  doesn't  close 

until  noon,  April  1. 


The  Story  of  a  Drug  Clerk  and  His  Dogs 


By  George  Nites  Hoffman 
Kington.  N.  Y. 


Just  about  the  time  I  entered  Fellow's  drug 
store  at  Chatham,  New  York,  someone  in  New 
York  City  gave  my  brother  a  French  bull  pup, 
and  it  happened  to  be  the  sex  they  usually  give 
away.  I  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  my 
brother    about    twenty.      Both    of    us    were 


quainted  with  a  fellow  who  owned  a  champion 
sire  whose  puppies  were  winning  at  every 
show — just  the  opportunity  I  was  looking  for. 
One  pup  in  our  first  Utter  was  very  much  like 
his  father,  growing  up  a  wonderful  specimen 
of  the  breed.  We  sold  him  early,  realizing 
what  seemed  to  us  a  handsome  sum  with  which 
to  continue  our  enterprise.  The  proceeds  from 
this  sale,  as  well  as  the  money  received  from 
the  sale  of  the  remaining  five  puppies  in  the 
litter,  set  us  right  on  our  feet. 

Yet,  of  course,  we  regarded  the  dog  game 
merely  as  a  side-line.  I  was  learning  phar- 
macy, and  the  drug  business  was  something 
real ;  the  other  more  of  a  pastime.  My  brother 
still  stayed  in  the  city,  and  his  was  the  selling 
end.  It  was  up  to  me  to  be  the  kennel  man- 
ager. They  called  me  "the  goat"  at  the  drug 
store,  but  down  home  in  my  back  yard  I  was 
manager  of  as  fine  a  kennel  of  Frenchtes  as 


Tit  mtriltr  bmrmlmg  a  llith  mUnllkt  ail,  Ikt  pttppUi  kav- 
img  kt*m  f*i  amd  waUrtJ  a»d  fiul  rs  ied. 

anxious  to  make  money,  and  the  man  who  - 
slipped  the  pup  brother's  way  gave  out  a  little 
tip  to  the  effect  that  there  was  money  in  rais- 
ing this  particular  brand  of  dogs.  Rich  guys 
had  all  gone  daffy  over  'em — and  some  rich 
guyesses,  as  well.  The  reason  he  did  not  keep 
the  little  lady  and  go  into  the  game  himself 
was  because  his  wife  couldn't  see  it. 

My  brother's  wife  was  pretty  much  in- 
clined to  the  same  opinion  also,  and  you 
couldn't  blame  her  much  at  that.  They  were 
living  in  a  little  two-by-four  flat.  But  up  at 
Chatham  there  was  nothing  to  hold  me  back. 
We  had  plenty  of  room  at  home.  So  I  got  a 
day  off  at  the  store  and  went  down  river  to 
get  Judy. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  luck  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  all  great  ventures,  and  our 
rabbit's  foot  was  with  us  from  the  time  we 
started.     A  few  months  later  I  became  ac- 


Cania,  a  Frenek  bMlUeg.    Hi  hrou^i  many  Prixu  kamr 
ttutaadwoM  entv/th*  ittt  liItU  frUmdt  I  tvr  had. 

any  one  owned.  After  hours  of  store  work  I 
got  some  fine  recreation  exercising  first  our 
one  lone  brood  dog,  but  later  many  more  as 
they  came  along ;  in  fact,  later  I  had  to  hire 
boys  to  help  me  do  part  of  the  work.  And 
from  the  back  room  of  that  old  drug  store  on 
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the  conjer  I  shipped  away  Aogs  that  after- 
wards slept  en  silk  cushions,  had  studded 
collars,  and  were  fed  by  French  maids. 

The  shipping,  at  first,  was  quite  a  problem. 
I  sent  them  out  one  by  one  in  used  packing 
cases.  Once  the  boss  asked  me  if  I  thought 
his  store  was  a  dog-shipping  emporium.  And 
no  wonder.  I  was  sending  them  out  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  three  a  week. 

Of  course  we  had  by  this  time  added  to  our 
stock.  And  right  here  let  me  say  that  we  did 
not  know  what  it  was  to  have  a  breeder  whose 
pedigree  had  the  least  suspicions  of  being 
faked.  Too  many  beginners  try  that.  Cheap 
stock  will  ruin  any  kennel  or  any  dog  business 
in  the  end. 

To  house  our  dogs  it  was  necessary  that  we 
have  larger  and  more  extensive  kennels,  so  at 
spare  times  by  lantern  light  and  on  Sundays 
when  I  could  work  out  of  sight  of  the  neigh- 
bors I  overhauled  two  unused  hen-houses  and 
made  them  into  quite  fine  kennel  homes  for 
my  dogs. 

The  largest  building,  which  was  about  as 
roomy  as  the  average  parlor,  was  fitted  up 
with  a  stove.  I  ran  the  stovepipe  out  of  one 
of  the  windows  and  braced  it  with  old  iron 
cross-bars  taken  from  telegraph  poles  which 


tained  prices  which  made  other  breeders  gasp. 
It  was  his  faculty  to  be  able  to  meet  the  kind 
of  people  that  had  the  money  with  which  to 
pay  top  prices,  and  he  was  not  afraid  to  name 
attention-compelling  figures. 

Why  did  I  bother  with  a  drug-store  clerk- 
ship when  we  had  a  paying  little  business  and 
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a  pleasant  one?  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  One 
spring  I  had  decided  to  build  an  addition  to 
the  kennels  and  to  board  the  dogs  owned  by 
several  of  our  New  York  acquaintances  and 
let  the  drug  store  go,  when  my  father  took  me 
in  hand. 

"What  do  you  aim  to  be  in  the  world,  my 
boy?"  he  asked.    "A  kennel  man;  a  raiser  of 


7t#  fymtly  0et.     Sit  and  amly  ika  am  atlamai  tha  fraa- 
dam  af  o%T  huma. 

were  no  longer  in  use,  so  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  fire.  The  mother  dogs  were  com- 
fortable and  happy  in  this  house,  and  "the 
goat"  had  another  fire  to  tend. 

All  this  work  I  did  while  doing  my  regular 
trick  in  a  first-class  pharmacy,  which  means 
that  I  did  it  all  between  times  at  the  store. 

When  the  time  came  for  me  to  go  to  college 
we  were  still  raising  dogs  and  were  quite  above 
the  amateur  class  of  breeders.  My  brother 
was  a  crackerjack  at  the  selling  end.    He  ob- 


We  argued  a  little,  but  he  had  all  the  best 
of  it.    I  couldn't  say  a  great  deal. 

And  that  cooked  my  hash.  I  had  made  a 
success  of  the  venture,  but  I  was  not  satisfied. 
As  a  life  business  it  wouldn't  do. 

Of  course  I  didn't  unload  all  of  my  dogs 
right  then  and  there.  I  still  owned  a  number 
while  attending  pharmacy  college,  and  the 
money  they  brought  helped  me  through  this 
expense.  My  brother,  who  by  this  time  had 
become  a  writer  on  the  sporting  page  of  a 
well-known  New  York  newspaper,  kept  his 
share  of  the  dogs,  bought  many  more,  and 
moved  the  kennel  to  his  place  on  Long  Island, 
where  it  was  a  show  spot  until  he  was  called 
to  France  to  fight  for  Uncle  Sam. 

I  believe  in  hobbies  for  a  druggist,  but  I 
believe  in  taking  up  those  that  pay.  I  made 
money  raising  dogs  and  can  and  will  do  it 
again  when  I  have  a  place  of  my  own. 


Talks  on  Glandular  Products 

What  causes  the  growth  of  giants?  Why  does  the  facial  expression  of  certain  People  some- 
times undergo  marked  alterations?  How  may  idiots  be  reclaimed  from  a  state  of  hope- 
lessness  and  made  normal  human  beings?     These  are  some  of  the  things  explained  in  the 

interesting  article  that  follows. 

Second  Installment 


The  thyroid  gland  is  located  in  the  front  of 
the  neck,  close  to  the  structure  known  as 
"Adam's  apple."  This  gland  in  the  human  is 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  butterfly,  consisting  of 
two  lateral  lobes,  or  "wings,"  and  a  connect- 
ing portion,  or  "body."  The  lobes  of  the  nor- 
mal gland  are  each  about  the  size  of  a  large 
almond.  The  thyroid  is  richly  supplied  with 
blood-vessels. 

The  function  of  this  gland  is  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
mind  and  body,  and  upon  its  normal  activity 
rests  many  of  the  vital  processes  involved  in 
the  maintenance  of  life  and  health.  The  re- 
moval of  it  from  young  animals  results  in  a 
cessation  of  development,  and  the  same  condi- 
tion is  noted  in  young  children  having  an  ab- 
sence or  deficiency  of  the  thyroid. 

Thyroid  deficiency  results  in  a  condition  in 
children  known  as  "cretinism,"  and  in  adults  as 
"myxedema."  Cretinism  is  characterized  by 
stunted  growth,  marked  deformity,  mental  dul- 
ness,  and  idiocy.  These  dwarfed  idiots,  or 
cretins,  were  quite  common  in  certain  regions, 
especially  parts  of  Switzerland,  before  the  pos- 
sibilities of  thyroid  treatment  were  understood. 
Other  striking  manifestations  of  the  abnormal- 
ity are  a  peculiar  waxy  appearance  and  feeling 
of  the  skin,  physical  sluggishness,  mental 
apathy,  and  lack  of  sexual  development. 

THYROID  DEFICIENCY. 

Similarly  development  of  thyroid  deficiency 
in  the  adult  is  characterized  by  physical  and 
mental  inertia,  waxy  skin,  depressed  metab- 
oHsm.  There  are  often  peculiar  sensations  of 
taste,  smell,  and  hearing;  the  temperature  is 
subnormal  and  the  pulse  slow  and  weak.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  obesity  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
these  patients  usually  have  a  poor  appetite. 
Metabolism  is  depressed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  any  other  known  condition. 

In  the  treatment  of  thyroid  cases  arising 
from  glandular  deficiency  the  use  of  the  gland 
has    given    wonderful    results.       The    early 


recognition  of  cretinism  and  the  institution  of 
thyroid  feeding  enable  a  child  who  would 
otherwise  become  a  hopeless  idiot  to  develop 
into  a  normal  boy  or  girl.  Those  who  have 
already  exhibited  marked  signs  of  cretinism 
undergo  an  almost  miraculous  change,  their 
physical  and  mental  growth  becoming  normal, 
the  skin  losing  its  waxy  appearance  and  assum- 
ing natural  characteristics,  and  the  whole 
"picture"  changing  from  disease  to  one  of  well- 
being.  In  myxedema  similar  results  are  ob- 
tained; indeed,  the  transition  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  modern  therapeutics. 

We  have  other  conditions  less  sharply 
defined — retarded  growth,  for  instance.  Chil- 
dren who  exhibit  nothing  more  than  a  peculiar 
reticence  and  inability  to  maintain  continued 
effort  in  the  way  of  reading  or  study;  who 
show  fatigue  on  slight  exertion;  who  are  in- 
different to  food — these  may  be  suffering  from 
thyroid  deficiency. 

Other  conditions  which  are  sometimes  attrib- 
utable to  the  same  cause  are  obesity,  swelling 
of  the  joints,  puffiness  of  the  eyelids,  lips  and 
cheeks,  and  poor  circulation  in  the  extremities. 
We  may  have  secondary  thyroid  deficiency  as 
the  result  of  other  diseases,  such  as  alcoholism, 
tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  acute  infections. 
Again,  there  may  be  thyroid  deficiency  during 
pregnancy,  even  during  menses.  Certain  cases 
of  goitre  are  known  to  be  associated  with 
deficient  thyroid  secretion,  also. 

Other  conditions  in  which  the  thyroid  has 
been  used  more  or  less  empirically  and  with 
some  degree  of  success  are  anemia,  chlorosis, 
skin  conditions,  arthritis  deformans,  chronic 
types  of  rheumatism,  menstrual  disorders,  de- 
layed mending  of  fractures,  hemophilia,  and 
mental  disturbances. 

AS  A  FAT  REDUCER. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  thyroid 
preparations  to  bring  about  a  rapid  reduction 
in  weight.  On  the  other  hand,  indiscriminate 
use  of  thyroid  for  this  purpose  is  not  free 
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from  danger ;  the  reckless  employment  of  it  as 
a  "fat  reducer"  may  do  irreparable  damage  to 
the  heart  and  nerve  tissues. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  thyroid  gland 
contains  relatively  large  amounts  of  iodine. 
Physiologically  this  iodine  body  is  the  active 
element  in  the  secretion,  and  the  activity  of  the 
thyroid  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  iodine  present.  This  active  element  con- 
tains a  nucleoprotein  and  a  globulin,  and  the 
most  satisfactory  product  which  has  been 
developed  for  thyroid  therapeutics  is  a  stand- 
ardized mixture  of  the  two,  designated  "th3rro- 
protein."  This  preparation  has  the  activity  of 
the  desiccated  gland,  and  is  free  from  other 
substances  which  are  therapeutically  inert  and 
which  are  sometimes  irritating  to  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract 

Th3rroprotein  also  possesses  the  advantage 
that  it  may  be  given  by  the  hypodermic  route. 
The  desiccated  thyroid  is  usually  standardized 
to  represent  about  0.2  per  cent  iodine,  while 
thyroprotein  contains  0.33  per  cent  iodine. 

In  addition  to  the  diseases  which  have  just 
been  discussed  as  being  related  to  thyroid 
deficiency,  we  have  another  important  condi- 
tion which  is  directly  opposite  in  character. 
This  is  Graves's  disease,  or  exophthalmic 
goitre,  an  affection  associated  with  increased 
activity  of  the  thjrroid.  The  term  "exophthal- 
mic" refers  to  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs. 

Thyroid  products  are,  of  course,  contraindi- 
cated  in  Graves's  disease,  as  their  administra- 
tion would  be  adding  fuel  to  the  fire;  the 
patient  is  already  suffering  from  too  much 
th3rroid  secretion. 

PARATHYROID  GLANDS. 

The  parathyroid  glands  are  small  glandular 
structures  lyitig  very  close  to  the  thyroid,  and 
for  many  years  the  functions  of  the  two  glands 
were  confused.  While  the  parathyroids  are 
very  small  in  size,  they  are  tremendously 
important,  their  complete  removal  being  fol- 
lowed by  death  within  a  period  never  extend- 
ing over  a  couple  of  weeks.  In  the  earlier 
surgery  of  the  thyroid,  not  infrequently  the 
parath3rroids  were  inadvertently  removed,  and 
it  was  this  which  caused  the  high  mortality  in 
goitre  operations  some  years  ago. 

Apparently  the  function  of  the  parathyroid 
is  to  neutralize  certain  toxic  elements  which 
exist  in  the  blood  and  bring  about  a  condition 
known  as  "tetany,"  which  must  not  be  con- 


fused with  the  disease  "tetanus,"  although  it 
has  certain  characteristics  in  common  with  it. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  administration  of 
parathyroid  would  in  any  case  compensate  for 
the  complete  destruction  or  lack  of  function  of 
these  glands,  and  patients  in  whom  the  para- 
th)rroids  have  been  completely  removed  or  de- 
stroyed cannot  be  saved  by  glandular  treat- 
ment. However,  if  we  are  dealing  with  de- 
fective function,  the  use  of  parathyroid  is  often 
highly  effective. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  applications  of 
parathyroid  treatment  has  been  in  "shaking 
palsy,"  a  disease  characteristic  of  later  life  and 
marked  by  a  tremor  of  the  muscles,  weakness, 
and  a  peculiar  gait  in  which  the  patient  is 
sometimes  compelled  to  increase  his  speed 
until  he  is  stopped  by  falling  or  by  coming  up 
against  some  object  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
reason  to  believe  that  paralysis  agitans  (the 
scientific  term)  is  associated  with  parathyroid 
disease,  and  some  very  interesting  results  have 
been  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  glandular 
treatment  in  this  condition.  It  is  rarely  pos- 
sible to  bring  about  a  cure,  but  the  progress  of 
paralysis  is  arrested  and  the  S)miptoms  ame- 
liorated so  that  the  patient  is  greatly  improved. 

THE  PITUITARY  GLAND. 

The  pituitary  gland,  also  known  as  the 
"pituitary  body"  and  the  "hypophysis  cerebri," 
is  a  small  organ  located  at  the  base  of  the 
brain.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  the 
anterior  lobe  {pars  anterior),  the  posterior 
lobe  {pars  posterior,  or  infundibulum) .  There 
is  also  an  intermediate  portion  {pars  interfne- 
dia),  but  this  is  regarded  by  most  histologists 
as  part  of  the  posterior  lobe. 

The  secretory  activity  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  lobes  is  quite  distinctive.  The  former 
is  essential  to  life.  Its  removal  by  operation 
or  destruction  by  disease  is  followed  by  death, 
and  interference  with  its  functions  results  in 
marked  changes  in  growth  and  development 
The  posterior  lobe,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
related  to  certain  functional  activities  of  the 
body,  is  not  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  life. 

There  are  two  types  of  abnormal  function 
of  the  anterior  lobe— those  associated  with 
overactivity,  and  those  attributable  to  deficient 
activity.  Important  diseases  known  to  be  as- 
sociated with  excessive  secretion  are  "giant- 
ism" and  "acromegaly." 

Giantism  usually  develops  in  early  life — 
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during  the  growing  period.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral overgrowth  of  the  body  and  the  individual 
may  attain  a  height  of  7  or  8  feet.  Many  of 
the  giants  common  to  the  circus  "sideshow" 
exemplify  this  phase  of  pituitary  disease. 
These  individuals  are  below  par  mentally,  are 
indolent,  apathetic,  lacking  in  intelligence,  and 
have  muscles  which  are  poor  both  in  develop- 
ment and  quality.  There  is  a  lack  of  vital  re- 
sistance ;  as  a  rule,  in  spite  of  their  great  stat- 
ure, "giants"  die  early  in  life.  Those  who  do 
live  to  adult  years  usually  develop  the  disease 
known  as  acromegaly,  a  condition  commonly 
associated  with  overactivity  of  the  pituitary  in 
adult  life. 

The  first  symptoms  of  acromegaly  are  us- 
ually manifested  through  the  nervous  system. 
There  is  lassitude,  apathy  and  sleepiness,  ac- 
companied by  pain  in  the  muscles ;  severe  head- 
ache is  also  common.  These  manifestations 
are  followed  by  derangement  of  sexual  ac- 
tivity— cessation  of  menses  in  women  and  im- 
potence in  men.  Then  the  striking  changes  in 
the  external  symptoms  develop:  the  face, 
hands  and  feet  become  distorted  through 
changes  in  their  bony  structures  and  soft 
parts.  The  peculiar  appearance  of  the  facfe  is 
intensified  by  an  enlargement  of  the  tongue, 
this  often  being  so  marked  that  the  patient 
cannot  close  his  mouth. 

OVER  A  PERIOD  OF  YEARS. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  chronic 
and  extends  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
Sometimes  when  there  is  a  rapidly  growing 
pituitary  tumor  acromegaly  terminates  fatally 
in  a  short  time,  but  this  is  uncommon.  Also 
many  sufferers  from  this  disease,  as  in  giant- 
ism, die  of  some  intercurrent  condition,  owing 
to  the  decreased  resistance.  The  typical  course 
of  the  disease,  however,  is  slowly  progressive, 
patients  becoming  more  and  more  emaciated 
and  eventually  dying  from  a  general  ex- 
haustion. 

There  are  occasional  cases  of  pituitary  hy- 
peractivity having  their  origin  in  conditions 
other  than  those  which  we  have  mentioned; 
for  instance,  castration  is  sometimes  followed 
by  increased  secretion  of  the  pituitary  gland; 
removal  of  the  thyroid  may  have  a  similar  ef- 
fect; and,  in  rare  cases,  there  may  be,  during 
pregnancy,  such  a  stimulation  of  the  pituitary 
that  the  facial  expression  of  the  patient  will  be 
altered  materially.     This  latter  condition   is 


usually  temporary,  terminating  with  the 
pregnancy. 

There  is  no  known  way  in  which  overactiv- 
ity of  the  pituitary  gland  can  be  controlled, 
although  cases  due  to  tumors  can  sometimes 
be  successfully  treated  by  means  of  surgical 
measures. 

But  a  pathologic  condition  associated  with 
decreased  function  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
pituitary  is  often  amenable  to  glandular  treat- 
ment. This  disease  bears  the  imposing  name 
of  dystrophia  adiposogenitalis.  Its  striking 
characteristics  are  marked  obesity,  associated 
with  sexual  infantilism — the  latter  meaning 
the  sexual  development  of  an  adult  is  like  that 
of  a  young  child.  There  are  usually  other 
symptoms,  but  these  are  the  most  striking. 

This  disease  in  some  cases  is  due  to  tumors 
of  the  pituitary,  just  as  hypersecretion  may  be ; 
under  such  conditions  glandular  treatment 
would  be  of  no  avail.  But  a  great  many  cases 
are  simply  due  to  low  functionating  power, 
and  the  use  of  the  anterior-lobe  preparation 
has  afforded  highly  satisfactory  results. 

In  view  of  tlie  fact  that  loss  of  sexual  ac- 
tivity has  commonly  been  associated  with  de- 
ficient activity  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  pi- 
tuitary, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  during 
the  last  few  years  preparations  of  the  anterior 
lobe  have  received  considerable  favor  as  sex- 
ual stimulants. 

VARIOUSLY  RELATED. 

The  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  gland  is 
known  to  be  related  to  the  control  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and  also  to  the  metabolism  of 
starches  and  sugars.  If  there  is  decreased  ac- 
tivity of  the  posterior  lobe,  we  have  low  blood- 
pressure  and  the  body  develops  the  capacity  to 
digest  and  absorb  immense  amounts  of  starches 
and  sugars.  Due  to  this  increased  carbohy- 
drate "tolerance,"  we  commonly  have  marked 
obesity. 

If  there  is  an  increased  activity  of  the  pi- 
tuitary we  have  just  the  reverse — an  increase 
of  the  blood-pressure  and  decreased  tolerance 
to  starches  and  sugar. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  oversecretion  of 
the  posterior  lobe  can  be  neutralized,  but  it  is 
not  a  very  common  condition.  On  the  other 
hand  treatment  with  posterior  lobe  or  whole 
pituitary  gland  is  valuable  in  those  cases  evi- 
dencing deficiency  of  the  posterior  lobe  se- 
cretion. 
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While  very  interesting  and  important,  the 
use  of  pituitary  products  in  ^'substitution 
treatment"  is  of  far  less  value  than  the  em- 
ployment of  posterior  lobe  extract  (pituitrin) 
as  a  drug.  The  posterior  lobe  contains  a  prin- 
ciple which  produces  a  profotmd  action  on 
certain  muscular  tissues  of  the  body,  especially 
those  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  uterus,  bladder, 
and  the  intestinal  tract. 

Attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the 
action  of  the  posterior  lobe  in  increasing  the 
blood-pressure.  It  has  therefore  been  used  as 
adrenalin  has  been  used  in  the  treatment  of 
shock  and  other  conditions  in  which  the  vas- 
cular tension  is  low.  The  most  important  ap- 
plication of  pituitrin,  however,  is  based  on  its 
remarkable  action  on  the  uterus ;  its  ability  to 
contract  this  organ  has  to  a  large  extent  revo- 
lutionized the  practice  of  obstetrics.  It  has 
proved  to  be  a  great  boon  to  motherhood  in 
this  respect ;  long  hours  of  suffering  with  their 
associated  dangers  of  exhaustion,  sepsis  and 
hemorrhage  are  avoided  by  its  judicious  em- 
plo)mient.  The  use  of  instruments  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 


CONTRACTILE  POWER. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  of  obstetrics  is 
uterine  inertia,  a  condition  in  which  the  mus- 
cular walls  of  the  uterus  lack  contractile 
power,  or  fail  to  accomplish  delivery.  The 
labor  is  thus  brought  to  a  standstill.  Pituitrin 
usually  results  in  a  rapid  and  successful  ter- 
mination of  these  cases,  and,  properly  em- 
ployed, is  entirely  safe. 

The  character  of  the  action  of  pituitrin  on 
the  uterine  muscle  is  peculiarly  efficient,  in 
that  the  contraction  is  not  continuous  but 
rhythmical,  just  as  under  natural  conditions. 
There  is  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation. 

Scarcely  less  important  is  the  application  of 
pituitrin  in  surgical  practice.  Not  infre- 
quently surgical  operations  are  followed  by  a 
loss  of  power  of  the  muscular  tissues  of  the 
bladder  and  bowels,  causing  a  retention  of  the 
urine,  feces,  or  intestinal  gas  which  is  not 
only  distressing,  but  may  seriously  interfere 
with  the  success  of  the  operation.  Pituitrin 
acts  quickly  and  efficientiy  in  these  cases,  con- 
tracting the  muscular  tissues  of  the  intestinal 
tract  and  bladder. 


Customers  Who  Have  Worked  Us 

A  number  of  months  ago  one  oj  our  readers  suggested  that  we  devote  a  Page  or  two  each 

issue  to  experiences  of  druggists  who  had  had  '^something  put  over  on  them, "  to  use  a 

common  expression.     Three  or  four  of  these  experiences  have  already  been  printed^  and  we 

shall  keep  the  idea  going  as  long  as  letters  come  in.     Contributions  are  solicited. 


To  THE  Editors: 

I  noticed  your  call  for  more  experiences  of 
druggists  similar  to  that  of  Alfred  Tucker, 
which  appeared  in  the  December  Bulletin^ 
and  I  am  offering  the  following,  in  case  you 
wish  to  use  it. 

Although  I  have  been  in  the  drug  business 
for  about  nine  years,  I  feel  that  I  have  been 
lucky  in  that  I  have  only  been  "worked"  once 
in  that  time,  considering  the  fact  that  I  am 
located  in  the  wild  and  woolly  West,  twenty- 
five  miles  from  a  railroad  and  flanked  on  two 
sides  by  Indian  reservations.  I  always  keep 
"shooting  irons"  displayed  in  different  parts 
of  the  store,  however.  Unloaded,  of  course, 
but  handy. 

It  is  only  a  short  time  ago  that  I  was  chosen 
as  a  fit  subject  to  be  worked,  and  I  was  worked 


as  prettily  as  could  be.  I  had  just  been  reading 
of  one  druggist  who  had  been  duped  and  had 
laid  the  Bulletin  down  to  put  in  a  few  mo- 
ments straightening  up  things  in  one  of  the 
show-cases  before  going  to  lunch.  I  had  only 
nicely  started  when  a  man  entered  and  intro- 
duced himself,  saying  he  was  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon. He  was  a  fine-looking  fellow ;  tall,  black, 
wavy  hair,  corduroy  suit,  big  black  hat,  and 
high  lace-shoes  that  reached  nearly  to  his 
knees.  He  seemed  to  be  well  educated  and 
looked  the  part  he  was  counterfeiting.  He  told 
me  that  he  expected  to  be  in  town  several  days 
and  that  he  thought  he  would  do  quite  a  little 
business  while  here.  I  did  not  fall  to  the  fact 
that  I  was  the  one  he  had  decided  to  "do." 

As  was  very  natural,  he  wanted  to  know  if  I 
had  such  and  such  drugs,  so  that  he  would 
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know  what  to  prescribe.  He  said  he  always 
wrote  prescriptions.  A  very  peculiar  thing 
about  it  was  that  he  began  to  ask  me  the  prices 
of  several  drugs.  I  could  not  $ee  the  necessity 
of  this,  but  told  him  what  they  were,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  which  I  said  I  would  have  to 
look  up.  I  stepped  behind  the  prescription  case 
to  get  a  price  list;  this  seemed  to  be  what  he 
was  working  for,  as  he  followed  me  back  and 
asked  if  I  had  any  objections  to  his  looking 
over  what  I  had.  I  told  him  to  go  ahead.  He 
took  out  a  note-book.  I  noticed  at  this  time 
that  he  had  become  very  nervous.  This,  how- 
ever, I  did  not  think  so  much  about  until  later. 
I  found  what  I  was  looking  for  in  the  price  list, 
told  him  the  price,  and  he  made  a  note  of  it. 

Having  obtained  all  the  information  he 
wished,  I  told  him  I  would  go  to  lunch  and 
would  be  back  at  one  o'clock.  He  said  he 
would  get  something  to  eat,  too.  I  noticed, 
though,  that  he  went  in  the  wrong  direction  to 
find  a  hotel  or  restaurant,  and  on  my  way  home 
I  began  to  wonder  at  his  becoming  so  nervous, 
and  by  adding  two  and  two  and  making  a  few 
deductions  I  finally  euchred  myself  out  of  an 
appetite  for  dinner. 

I  hurried  back  with  the  feeling  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  upon  entering  the  store 
the  very  atmosphere  seemed  oppressive;  I 
could  almost  feel  that  man's  presence.  I 
hastened  back  of  the  prescription  case  and 
looked  at  the  shelves.  Two  bottles  of  morphine 
and  one  of  cocaine  had  been  taken. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings 
after  reflecting  how  easy  I  had  been.  I  did  not 
look  for  him  to  "stop  in  later ;"  in  fact,  I  knew 
he  would  not  be  loitering  around  town  but  by 
this  time,  no  doubt,  was  happily  on  his  way. 

He  had  headed  east,  when  he  left  the  store, 
so  I  called  up  a  constable  at  the  next  town  and 
told  him  that  I  had  a  warrant  for  a  counter- 
feit veterinary  doctor  who  would  probably  be 
passing  through  there  that  afternoon,  and  I 
gave  the  officer  a  description.  A  few  hours 
later  I  learned  that  they  had  nabbed  the  man 
while  he  was  having  his  "hypo'*  repaired  at  a 
blacksmith  shop! 

He  is  now  serving  time  at  the  county  jail. 

Lincoln,  Washington.        P«  S.  WanamAKER. 


To  THE  Editors  : 

A  gentleman  came  in  and  looked  over  some 
boxes  ot  cigars  which  I  had  piled  temporarily 
on  top  of  the  cigar  case.  He  said  he  wanted  a 
box  of  good  cigars  for  a  poker  party.  He 
finally  selected  a  box  containing  twenty-five 
and  handed  me  a  five-dollar  bill.  I  reached  for 
the  box,  but  he  said  I  needn't  mind  wrapping 

it  up. 

As  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  cash  register  at 
the  back  of  the  store  he  asked,  "How  much 
are  they?" 

I  stopped  and  told  him  the  price.    "Nothing 

doing,  I  can  get  those  for ,"  he  replied, 

naming  a  price  fifty  cents  lower.  Excitedly  he 
came  toward  me  and  demanded  his  money 
back,  while  I  tried  to  tell  him  that  he  must  be 
mistaken,  as  I  knew  that  the  price  he  mentioned 
was  almost  cost. 

However,  I  handed  him  back  his  bill  and  not 
seeing  the  box  of  cigars  in  his  hand  assumed 
that  he  had  placed  it  back  on  the  case. 

After  I  had  recovered  from  the  disappoint- 
ment of  losing  a  nice  sale  it  occurred  to  me  to 
look  for  the  box  on  the  case. 

But  it  was  not  there.  It  was  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  that  I  had  brought  up  from  the 
humidor  in  the  basement,  and  I  recognized  at 
once  that  I  had  been  stung.^ 

I  don't  wish  that  fellow  any  bad  luck,  but  I 
hope  his  poker  chums  cleaned  him  right,  even 
to  his  trousers,  and  broke  up  the  only  available 
barrel  in  the  vicinity.     Stanley  Johnson. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


To  THE  Editors: 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  humans — even  tlie 
brightest  of  'em— are  only  half  awake.  We 
have  such  spells,  all  of  us. 

It  must  be  twenty  years  ago,  now,  but  one 
day  a  very  ragged  man  came  in  and  asked  for 
time  on  a  bottle  of  Kennedy's  Discovery.  I 
refused,  for  I  knew  the  man,  in  a  way. 

"I  tell  you  what  to  do,"  he  said.  "I'U  take 
two  bottles,  you  charge  'em  both  and  I'll  leave 
one  for  security." 

And  that's  just  what  happened. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  ^^  FarNSWORTH. 


Write  a  paper  on  one  of  our  contest  topics.     See  announcement  in  January  and 

February  numbers. 


Going,  Going,  Gone ! 

By  A  Traveling  Salesman 

The  following  spicy  little  messages  ring  with  an  enthusiasm  that  could  beimt  into  them  only 
by  a  real  salesman,  and  we  hope  to  have  more  of  them.  The  author  prefers  to  be  known  as 
**The  Road  Man, ''  and,  deferring  to  his  wishes,  we  shall  permit  him  to  remain  incognito. 


Mad  BMiiiie  Mac]din»  of  Armour  A  Company. 

Bennie  Macklin  covers  a  few  square 'miles 
out  in  a  cow-country  territory.  He  sells  hams, 
bacon,  beef,  headcheese,  near  lards,  near  but- 
ters, violin  strings,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  stuff 
comprising  the  Armour  line. 

Bennie  and  I  were  sewed  up  in  one  of 
those  cheese-factory  towns  not  many  months 
ago ;  the  local  freight  was  three  or  four  hours 
late.  So  Bennie  and  I  went  over  to  the  livery 
stable  and  got  the  shaggy-bearded  fat  man  to 
drive  us  to  the  next  village,  a  jump  of  five  or 
six  miles. 

"They  tell  me,  Bennie,"  says  I,  after  we 
got  started,  "that  Armour  &  G)mpany  ask 
their  men  to  get  their  wives,  mothers,  brothers, 
sisters,  and  friends  to  ask  for  Armour's  goods 
when  purchasing  supplies  from  dealers." 

"You're  right,  we  do,  and  we  work  that 
game  to  the  limit,"  answered  the  packer's  little 
missionary.  "Guess  my  wife  wouldn't  think 
of  bu3ang  anything  at  grocery  stores  or  meat 
shops  without  asking  for  Armour's  brand.  I 
know  well  that  she  asks  for  things  in  grocery 
stores  and  butcher  shops  that  Armour  never 
thought  of  making  or  selling.  Was  along 
with  her  once  on  a  Saturday  night  excursion  to 
the  comer  grocery.  She  asked  the  dealer  for 
some  olive  oil;  wanted  to  know  if  he  had 
Armour's.  I  laid  down  the  cantaloupe  I  was 
looking  at  and  stepped  up  in  time  to  save  the 
sugar  merchant.  I  told  her  that  we  didn't 
pack  olive  oil. 

"My  wife  and  even  my  mother  and  my 
wife's  folks,"  continued  Bennie,  "have  tor- 
pedoed a  good  many  dealers  into  buying 
Armour's  goods;  keep  at  'em  until  they  get 
the  stuff  into  their  shops.  I  suppose  that  I  am 
partly  responsible  for  these  bad  habits  in  the 
family. 

"But  what's  the  use  of  having  a  wife,  a 
mother-in-law,  sisters,  brothers,  and  friends  if 
they  can't  give  a  fellow  a  lift?  Took  me  a 
long  time  to  get  the  folks  to  see  my  side,  this 
business  of  asking  for  Armour's  brands.  They 
would  go  into  stores,  the  folks  would,  and  take 


anything  the  boys  back  of  the  cracker  barrels 
and  chopping  blocks  would  slip  them.  They 
don't  do  it  any  more.  They  know  better  now. 
They  say  'Armour's.' " 

Joa  Wart  ^aaki. 

Joe  West,  a  veteran  salesman  for  Marshall 
Field  &  Company,  and  the  Road  Man  were 
waiting  for  a  train  in  the  Northwestern  Sta- 
tion, Chicago,  not  long  ago. 

"Joe,"  asked  the  Road  Man,  "who  is  the 
world's  greatest ?" 

"Second  baseman?"  butted  in  Joe. 

"No,"  snapped  the  Road  Man.  "The 
world's  greatest  salesman.    Who  is  he?" 

"That's  easy,"  piped  Joe,  beaming  with  en- 
thusiasm. "You  know  him,  don't  you?  He's 
the  boy  who  sells  the  hardest  line  I  know  of ; 
a  line  of  goods  that  nobody  thinks  he  needs — 
religion." 

"You  mean  Billy  Sunday?"  asked  the  Road 
Man. 

"Billy,"  continued  Joe,  "couldn't  sell  Jumbo 
peanuts  to  the  bleacherites  in  a  ball  game  if  it 
wasn't  for  the  fact  that  he  talks  United  States 
and  puts  it  across  with  a  wallop.  No  pussy- 
footing there,  Mr.  Man.  And  Billy  has  lots 
of  competition,  don't  forget  that  Has  more 
competition  than  any  salesman  in  the  world. 
But  Billy  gets  the  crowds,  doesn't  he?  He 
gets  results,  too,  doesn't  he  ?  You  bet  he  does. 
Makes  'em  pay  for  it,  too,  eh?  No  cutting 
prices  with  Billy,  either.  Regular  salesman. 
His  competitors,  too,  would  get  results  and 
would  make  more  jack  if  they  would  come 
down  where  the  dandelions  grow  and  talk  like 
people  do  in  the  baseball  bleachers  and  put  the 
jazz  behind  their  talk  like  a  baseball  player 
does  when  he's  coaching  off  first  base. 

"And,"  continued  the  veteran,  "that's  where 
Billy  got  his  right  slant  on  humans — on  the 
baseball  diamonds. 

"Can't  make  a  howling  success  in  selling 
anything — ^popcorn,  automobiles,  hosiery,  pea- 
nuts, or  drugs — by  talking  in  a  different  jar- 
gon than  what  people  use.  Advertising 
writers,  preachers,  salesmen,  and  lots  of  other 
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folks  don't  get  by  with  their  stuff  because 
they  talk  to  people  in  high-brow  language;  a 
Istnguage  that  only  one  per  cent  of  the  people 
understand. 

"Billy  Sunday,  I  say  again,"  added  Joe,  get- 
ting up  to  buy  a  ticket,  "is  the  world's  greatest 
salesman.  Talks  United  States  and  puts  plenty 
of  jazz  behind  it/' 

Rithi  Uiot%  His  Eyes. 

Funny  thing  how  a  druggist  will  pull  off  a 
pretty  good  selling  stunt  and  never  call  the 
traveling  man  up  by  telephone  and  tell  about 
it.  You  happen  in  the  place  after  supper  to 
buy  a  cigar  or  a  pack  of  razor  blades,  and  a 
customer  comes  in  while  you're  there  and 
stages  a  one-reel  drama  right  before  your  very 
eyes  that's  worth  all  kinds  of  boodle  to  the 
firm  you're  working  for.  The  Road  Man  was 
the  audience  to  a  pretty  good  stunt  pulled  off 
recently  in  one  of  the  busy  stores  of  a  middle 
west  city.  A  customer  came  in  and  asked  for 
some  A.  S.  &  B.  pills.  Qerk  went  behind  the 
prescription  case  and  bobbed  out  with  a  bottle 
of  100.  He  showed  it  to  the  tall,  thin 
customer. 

'How  much?"  asked  the  lanky  chap. 

Thirty  cents,"  answered  the  clerk. 

And  the  sale  was  made. 

"Don't  you  ever  break  a  bottle?"  queried 
the  Road  Man  of  the  clerk  after  the  customer 
had  gone  out. 

"Never  do  in  here,  old  top;  that  is,  not 
unless  the  customer  insists  on  it. 

'We  have  been  instructed  to  hand  out  bottles 
of  one  hundred  when  customers  come  in  and 
call  for  pills  and  tablets  of  calomel,  compound 
cathartics,  Blaud's,  Hinkle's,  and  other  popular 
formulas.  We  make  a  good  profit,  and  look 
at  the  time  we  save;  no  counting,  labeling,  or 
monkey-doodle  business.     They're  all  ready." 

"Will  you  give  me  a  jar  of  Vanishing 
Cream  ?"  interrupted  a  customer. 

The  Road  Man  figured  that  he  had  already 
gotten  his  money's  worth.  So  he  straightened 
up  his  lid  and  beat  it. 

Pat  Raagan,  Flour  Saletman, 

Pat  Reagan  is  a  60-horsepower  lad.  He 
sells  Gold  Medal  flour  on  my  territory.  Pat  is 
not  a  "vet,"  but  he  has  the  inborn  knack  of 
selling  things.  The  Road  Man  met  him  in  the 
smoker  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  he  was  tell- 
ing me  a  few  things  that  threw  light  on  some 
of  his  pet  methods. 
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He  says:  "I  have  them  on  my  territory. 
The  fellows  who  go  up  in  the  air  at  the  least 
little  things;  buyers,  I  mean.  Then,  my  boy, 
your  little  Willie  keeps  cool — always,  when  he 
is  under  fire.  Let  them  pepper  away,  explode, 
ascend,  or  sky-rocket,  Willie  has  his  heels  in 
the  mud  all  tiie  time;  right  down  where  the 
O'SuUivan's  belong.  You  know  that  a  man 
can't  stay  on  good  old  clay  and  talk  to  a  man 
in  a  balloon.  You  have  to  wait  till  he  anchors 
the  balloon  and  climbs  out  of  the  basket.  Then 
it's  easy  to  talk  business." 

"A  man  can  keep  cool,  Pat,"  butted  in  the 
fellow  in  the  next  seat,  "and  still  be  a  dead 
one  when  it  comes  to  putting  across  the  sale." 

"Sure,  you're  right,"  replied  the  G.  M.  lad, 
"but  remember  that  there's  got  to  be  life  in  the 
boy ;  plenty  of  tobasco.  The  fellow  who  broke 
me  into  the  selling  game  had  it.  This  old  war 
horse  used  to  say  that  the  three  important 
things  in  selling  were:  first,  action;  second, 
action;  and,  third,  action.' 

"This  boy  was  out  of  the  peddler  class," 
added  Pat.  "I  never  ran  across  a  fellow  like 
him.  He  could  throw  more  thrillers  into  the 
boys  who  retail  prunes  thap  any  salesman  I 
ever  saw;  swung  'em  around  into  go-get-him 
class ;  made  'em  work  for  him ;  sell  stuff — and 
his  stuff,  too;  loads  of  it.  This  old  side- 
wheeler  could  anchor  his  tongue  when  it 
needed  anchoring;  keep  cool  when  it  was 
necessary;  but  the  way  he  would  hammer 
home  his  message  when  the  dealer  was  playing 
horse  with  the  picket  fence  was  a  caution. 
Some  baby,  he  was,  Mr.  Man." 

Thm  Sales  CliBcker  Important. 

One  day  last  summer  the  Road  Man  just 
had  to  go  buy  himself  a  light-weight  suit.  The 
store  he  picked  out  was  one  of  those  shops  on 
the  main  street.  He  was  lucky  enough,  too,  to 
be  grabbed  off  by  the  manager  of  the  depart- 
ment as  soon  as  he  emerged  from  the  elevator. 
Fifteen  minutes — that's  all  the  time  it  took  to 
get  fixed  up.  After  the  fellow  had  put  the  sale 
across,  the  Road  Man  handed  back  the  comps 
on  the  way  the  manager  handled  his  customer. 

"You're  a  'vet'  in  the  selling  game,  I  see," 
volunteered  the  Road  Man.  "You  certainly 
know  what  a  fellow  wants.  Can  fix  him  up  in 
a  hurry,  too." 

"That's  why  I'm  here.  I  tell  my  boys  that 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  look  over  a  customer 
and  get  his  size  without  going  about  it  like  a 
carpenter  or  a  paperhanger  with  a  tape  meas- 
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ure.  'Nother  thing;  I  tell  them  that  they 
shouldn't  fuss  around  a  customer  when  selling 
a  Palm  Beach  suit. 

"What  does  the  customer  buy  it  for?  To 
keep  cool,  of  course.  That's  the  sales  clincher ; 
not  the  fit. 

"I  tell  the  boys  right  along  that  we're  here 
to  sell  clothes  to  keep  people  cool — ^that's  the 
big  selling  point.  A  man  came  in  here  the 
other  day  to  buy  a  suit.  We  put  one  on  and 
he  began  to  compla^  about  the  fit.  I  said, 
'Mister,  you're  buying  a  suit  to  keep  cool, 
aren't  you?'  He  looked  up  at  me,  turned  to 
examine  himself  in  the  battery  of  mirrors  sur- 
rounding himself  and  said,  'I  guess  you're 
right.    This  looks  pretty  good.    I'll  take  it.'  " 

"My  chief  trouble  with  the  clerks  in  my  de- 
partment," concluded  the  clothing  salesman, 
"is  that  they  put  too  much  emphasis  on  inci- 
dentals. I  tell  them  to  cut  this  stuff  and  use 
a  clincher;  arguments  that  will  sell  the  cus- 
tomer ;  arguments  that  will  close  the  customer. 
'Keep  cool'  is  our  sales  clincher  here.  Glad  to 
have  met  you.    Good-bye." 

And  the  manager  tackled  his  next  customer. 

MSkm  Kelly,  Salt  SaImiiiab. 

Mike  and  the  Road  Man  met  like  salesmen 
frequently  do,  at  a  dining  table  in  a  hotel. 
The  jobbing  salesman  told  me  that  Mike  sold 
more  salt  than  any  salesman  making  that  part 
of  the  country.  His  leading  brand  was  Wor- 
cester Shaker  Salt,  well  known  and  nationally 
advertised.  Four  of  us  were  waiting  for  our 
chuck  when  Mike  opened  up.  "Boys,"  he  says, 
"if  you  want  to  see  some  real  honest-to-good- 
ness  salt,  take  a  peek  at  this." 

Mike  passed  one  of  these  little  pocket  mag- 
nifying glasses  over  and  shook  a  little  of  the 
sodium  chloride  from  one  of  the  containers  on 
the  table. 

"These  people  use  our  salt,"  he  said. 

The  Road  Man  took  the  first  look,  and  while 
he  was  sizing  it  up  Mike  went  on:  "Notice 
the  little  cubes?  See,  also,  that  they  are  all 
the  same  size.  Well,  that's  Worcester  Salt; 
real  salt,  boy." 

"Pretty  good  stunt,  old  man,"  spoke  up  the 
chap  next  to  the  writer,  after  taking  a  squint. 
I  suppose  you  pull  this  gag  on  all  the  dealers, 
eh?  Some  more  of  the  Sheldon  salesmanship 
stuff." 

"Well,  let  me  tell  you,  old  socks,"  answered 
Mike,  "that  this  little  vest-pocket  outfit  is  the 


one  best  sales-booster  I  ever  worked.  Shaker 
salt,  you  know,  must  flow  easily;  must  never 
cake.  This  glass  enables  the  dealer  to  see  that 
the  little  cube  crystals  of  Worcester  Salt  are 
not  in  a  solid  mass.  They  tumble  over  one 
another  like  flowing  white  sand. 

"And  what  the  merchant  sees,"  emphasized 
Mike,  "he  seldom  forgets.  An  optical  demon- 
stration registers  its  impression.  Worcester 
Salt  shows  up  good  when  compared  with  ordi- 
nary salt.  The  grocer  sees  I've  got  something 
better  than  the  ordinary  every-day  common 
salt — and  this  little  movie  outfit  helps  to  turn 
the  trick." 

Week-End  Confabs. 

The  Road  Man  likes  the  idea  used  by  sev- 
eral salesmen  traveling  out  of  one  of  the  big 
commercial  houses — they  meet  in  a  certain  city 
on  Sunday  and  hold  a  "little  convention,"  as 
they  call  it. 

One  of  these  boys  was  telling  the  Road 
Man  what  a  great  little  gloom  chaser  their 
week-end  meets  are.  "Take  three  men,"  he 
went  on,  "all  selling  the  same  line  for  the  same 
house,  and  there  is  going  to  be  plenty  of  things 
to  discuss.  We  swap  experiences,  suggest 
talking  points,  and  various  other  things.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  I  get  more  out  of  these 
parties — ^socially  and  in  a  business  way — than 
anything  I  know  of  except  a  posting-class. 
Talk  about  enthusiasm,  when  we  start  out  on 
Monday  morning — why  say,  boy,  there  isn't 
an)rthing  can  stop  us !  We  are  out  after  busi- 
ness, and  believe  me,  we  get  it,  too." 

A  Point  in  Sailing. 

A  salesman  for  a  high-class  line  of  furni- 
ture tells  me  that  there  is  one  word  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  he  tries  to  avoid  in  selling.  It 
is  the  term  "best." 

He  states  that  he  was  reminded  of  this  fact 
early  in  the  selling  game.  Nearly  every  one  of 
his  competitors  was  using  the  same  designa- 
tion' The  result  was  that  instead  of  merely 
saying  "the  best,"  the  "finest,"  etc.,  he  gives 
the  buyer  concrete  evidence  of  the  superiority 
of  his  line;  shows  the  purchaser  striking  dif- 
ferences between  his  line  and  competitive 
brands;  indicates  to  the  dealer  the  real  dis- 
tinction between  poor  furniture  and  good  fur- 
niture. In  other  words,  he  points  out  to  the 
merchant  exactly  why  it  is  more  profitable  to 
feature  his  particular  line. 
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To  Users  of  the  National  Formulary. 

To  the  Editors : 

The  Revision  Committee  for  the  fourth  re- 
vision of  the  National  Formulary  has  been 
appointed  and  desires  to  obtain  your  assistance 
in  the  revision. 

We  ask  the  cooperation  of  every  chemist, 
pharmacist,  biologist,  physician,  college  of 
pharmacy,  pharmaceutical  journal,  or  others 
who  use  the  book  or  its  preparations,  to  make 
the  next  edition  better  and  more  useful. 

We  want  your  criticism  and  suggestions. 

What  formulas  or  preparations  in  the  pres- 
ent N.  F.  have  you  found  unsatisfactory?  In 
what  respects  are  they  unsatisfactory?  Have 
you  any  improvements  to  suggest  for  them  ? 

What  preparations  do  you  think  should  be 
discontinued,  and  why?  What  should  be 
added  ? 

In  what  respects  do  you  find  the  N.  F.  faulty 
or  deficient?  Have  you  any  suggestions  to 
make  for  improvements? 

The  Committee  will  appreciate  criticisms 
from  all  sources,  suggestions  of  all  kinds,  the 
help  of  the  colleges  and  editors  in  arousing 
interest,  and  we  will  assure  you  of  an  attentive 
interest  in  every  communication. 

Please  send  criticisms  or  comments  to  the 
chairman,  Wilbur  L.  Scoville. 

P.  O.  Box  ASS,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

How  Should  It  Be  Mixed? 

To  the  Editors: 

On  page  440  of  the  Bulletin  for  October, 
1919,  you  offer  the  following  formula  for  a 
sore  throat  remedy: 

Potassium  chlorate 1  drachm. 

Hydrochloric  acid 20  minims. 

Tincture  of  iron  chloride 1  fluidrachm. 

Glycerin, 

Syrup of  each  4  fluidrachms. 

Water,  enough  to  make 4  fluidowices. 

Dissolve  the  potassium  chlorate  in  2}i  fluidounces  of 
water,  using  heat  if  necessary.  Add  to  this  solution 
the  glycerin,  the  syrup,  the  tincture  of  iron,  and  the 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  order  named.  Make  the  volume 
up  to  four  fluidounces. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  some  of  your  read- 
ers do  not  agree  with  you  as  to  the  method  and 
order  of  making. 


When  chlorate  of  potash  is  acted  upon  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  chlorine  gas  is  evolved, 
bringing  about  a  reaction  which  is  believed  by 
many  pharmstcists  to  be  the  main  purpose  of 
the  mixture.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  make 
such  a  preparation  I  would  put  the  potassium 
chlorate  in  the  bottle,  add  the  hydrochloric  add 
directly  to  the  potash  salt,  and  then  cautiously 
add  the  other  mixed  fluids  in  successive  por- 
tions, agitating  the  mixture  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  retain  as  much  of  the  evolved  chlorine  as 
possible.  The  mixture  is  a  good  astringent 
and  is  also  germicidal      p.  W.  E.  Stedem. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

[We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Stedem  in  his 
manipulation  of  this  formula.  Adding  the 
acid  directly  to  the  potassium  salt  produces  an 
unstable  combination  that  will  soon  lose  its 
efficiency  if  allowed  to  stand  for  any  length 
of  time;  and  as  the  formula  was  offered  as  a 
preparation  for  counter  sale,  such  an  unstable 
combination  would  be  far  from  satisfactory. 

We  may  also  say  that  in  preparations  of  this 
character  the  potassium  chlorate  acts  most 
effectively  in  an  acid  medium,  a  property  that 
is  practically  destroyed  when  the  acid  is  added 
directly  to  the  salt.  Furthermore,  when  syrup 
is  ordered  in  conjunction  with  the  other  in- 
gredients it  may  be  inferred  by  the  dispenser 
that  it  is  the  prescriber's  intention  to  add  the 
S3rrup  as  a  mask  for  the  excessive  acid  taste. — 
The  Editors.] 

Who  Wants  the  Cigar? 

To  the  Editors : 

A  kid  about  five  years  of  age  came  in  the 
other  day  and  handed  us  the  note  presented 


^H<i^^^m.^J^-.feui^ 


herewith,  together  with  a  dollar  bill.  Gm 
Bulletin  readers  make  out  what  was  wanted  ? 
Three  guesses,  and  a  long  cigar  to  the  winner ! 

Philip  Bell, 

Bell  Prescription  Drug  Store. 
Passaic,  N.  J. 
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CSomint  to  tbe  Front. 

To  the  Edkon: 

I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  our  new  place. 
It  was  completed  just  a  short  time  ago,  but 
we  are  already  in  it,  with  new  fixtures  through- 
out This  country  is  comii^  to  the  front,  and 
we  are  trying  to  keep  pace. 

A  peculiar  incident  occurred  the  other  day. 


was  a  good  lodcer,  so  we  presume  the  mixture 
does  the  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner. — 
L.  A.  H.  &  Co. 

A  lie*  iat  Book  Plates. 

To  the  Editors: 

In  order  to  be  able  to  assist  one  of  our  stu- 
dents, who  is  majoring  in  art  and  making  a 
special  study  of  pharmaceutical  book  plates,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  ask  all  persons  or  associa- 
tions that  have  book  plates  to  send  specimen 
copies.  Their  kind  cooperation  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

If  Ubranat\s  and  other  book  lovers  who 
know  of  such  book  plates,  old  as  well  as  new, 
will  kindly  advise  the  writer  of  their  discov- 
eries, it  should  be  possible  to  make  the  cata- 
logue of  pharmac^eutical  ex  Ubris  much  more 
complete  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
Edward  KhxherSj 

Director,  Course  in  Pbanna^. 
Universi^  of  Wisoonsin,  Madison,  Wiio 


A  httle  child  came  in  with  a  note  in  Spanish 
which,  when  translated,  read  as  follows: 

Please  send  me  dgarette*  for  b&by. 

One  of  the  clerks  suggested  cubeb  cigarettes, 
thinking  they  would  be  the  least  harmful.  But 
what  we  actually  sent  was  infant  suppositories. 
We  have  had  no  come-back. 

Fred  J.  Geyer, 
Geyer  Drug  stnd  Supply  Co. 

Springer,  N.  Mex. 

Fractious  Fractions. 

To  the  Editon : 

Here  is  a  stem-winder  in  fractions  that  came 
our  way  recently. 

We  filled  the  order  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  customer,  even  though  we  didn't  have 
a  sUde  rule  handy  for  getting  at  the  amounts: 

Drop  chalk 11/4  dnchms. 

Flake  white 11/4  drachms. 

Zinc  oxide 11/21  drachms. 

Glycerin 11/21  drachms. 

Bay  mm 11/55  otmcei. 

Dir. :    Mix  enough  pink  chalk  to  make  flesh  color. 
Geary,  Okla.     •  L.  A.  HoLMES  &  Co. 

P.  S. — The  lady  who  presented  the  "script" 


A  Perplexed  Guatomer. 

To  the  Editors: 

She  requested  a  confidential  interview  with 
the  proprietor. 

"Tell  me  please,"  she  whispered,  "is  it  all 
right  for  me  to  take  'Husbands'  Magnesia,  or 
is  it  only  for  my  husband?" 

How  do  they  get  that  way — ^huh? 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Aaron  H.  JOSEPHS. 

Did  He  Wrap  Up  a  Fish? 

To  the  Editors: 

I  am  sending  you  a  puzzle  which  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  you.  It  isn't  very  difficult  to 
arrive    at    an    understandii^    of    what    was 


wanted,  but  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  cus- 
tomer got  at  matters  was  rather  striking.     It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  handwriting  is  par- 
ticularly clear.  R.  W.  Patterson, 
Zanesville.  Ohio.  "°^«^"'*  °^"8  Store. 


Answers  to  Queries 

Information  is  given  in  this  department  under  the  following  conditions:  (I) 
Queries  must  reach  us  before  the  ISth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  month  following;  (2)  formulas  for  proprietary  Preparations  can- 
not  be  given  ;  and  (J)  names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  communications. 


Liquor  May  Be  Kept  in  the  Home. 

E.  L.  H.  writes:  "I  have  had  an  argument 
on  a  phase  of  the  liquor  situation.  Dr.  A.  says 
I  can't  keep  liquor  in  my  home;  that  I  can't 
'set  'em  up'  occasionally  to  my  guests.  Is  that 
right?" 

No.  Translating  into  simpler  English  that 
part  of  the  Regulations  bearing  on  this  par- 
ticular point,  we  get  this:  All  persons  holding 
permits  to  manufacture,  sell,  rectify,  use,  or 
transport  intoxicating  liquor  are  authorized  to 
possess  it,  provided,  of  course,  they  have  come 
into  possession  of  it  in  the  regular  way.  In- 
toxicating liquor  lawfully  procured  prior  to 
January  17,  1920,  may  be  possessed  in  the 
private  dwelling,  if  the  dwelling  is  occupied 
by  the  owner  of  the  liquor  solely  as  his  resi- 
dence or  place  of  abode.  He  doesn't  need  to 
hold  a  permit,  and  such  liquor  may  be  used  for 
beverage  purposes — provided  it  is  used  only 
for  the  personal  consumption  of  such  owner 
and  his  family  and  of  his  bononfide  guests.  A 
room  or  rooms  in  an  apartment  house,  hotel, 
or  boarding-house  is  held  to  be  his  residence, 
if  a  person  actually  lives  there,  and  he  has  the 
right  to  store  liquor  in  a  locker  in  such. apart- 
ment house,  hotel,  or  boarding-house,  provided 
he  has  complete  control  over  such  a  locker  and 
it  is  used  exclusively  for  storage  purposes. 

Any  person  who  legally  possesses  intoxi- 
cating liquor  in  his  private  dwelling  and  who 
changes  his  permanent  residence  or  abode  may 
have  such  liquor  transported,  to  his  new  resi- 
dence by  obtaining  a  permit  from  the  director. 
Such  permit  should  be  executed  in  duplicate, 
and,  if  transportation  is  involved,  one  or  two 
extra  copies  should  be  made  for  furnishing  to 
the  carrier  or  carriers  at  the  point  of  destina- 
tion. The  person  obtaining  such  permit  should 
preserve  one  copy  and  the  director  retains  one 
copy  in  his  files. 

There  is  one  point,  though,  that  shouldn't  be 
overlooked.  Liquor  kept  in  the  home  must 
have  been  procured  prior  to  January  17,  1920. 
The  man  who  didn't  lay  in  a  stock  before  the 
law  went  into  effect  is  out  of  it,  according  to 


the  Regulations.  About  the  only  way  he  can 
get  a  nip  now  and  then  is  to  play  the  guest  end 
of  the  game  with  due  diligence. 

Electrolyte  Solution. 

* 

R.  E.  E.  asks :  "Could  you  give  me  a  formula 
or  any  information  concerning  electrolyte  solu- 
tion for  a  storage  battery,  the  solution  to  be 
made  with  sulphuric  acid  and  distilled  water? 
What  should  it  sell  for  in  a  drug  store? 

In  the  February,  1917,  issue  of  the  Bulle- 
tin appeared  an  artice  entitled  "Making  Elec- 
trolyte for  Automobilists,"  written  by  Arthur 
G.  Tracey,  Hampstead,  Md.  Referring  to  the 
formula  and  the  manner  of  handling  it  he  says: 

"Electrolyte  is  a  mixture  of  chemically  pure 
sulphuric  acid  and  distilled  water  in  proper 
proportion  to  produce  a  certain  specific  gravity. 
The  gravity  generally  wanted  is  about  1.200, 
which  can  be  produced  by  mixing  570  mils  of 
sulphuric  acid  (gravity  1.840)  with  1425  mils 
of  distilled  water,  thus  producing  about  one- 
half  gallon  of  finished  product  a  little  heavier 
than  necessary. 

"Some  caution  should  be  used  in  the  mixture 
of  the  acid  with  water,  as  great  heat  is  pro- 
duced which  may  break  an  ordinary  container. 
The  best  method  that  I  have  found  is  to  use 
a  half-gallon  Florence  flask,  first  placing  into 
it  the  water  and  then,  while  gradually  whirling 
the  flask,  slowly  adding  the  acid.  When  fin- 
ished the  solution  should  stand  in  a  cool  place 
for  several  hours. 

"It  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  a  few  gallons  on 
hand,  because  these  garage  people  get  hurry-up 
jobs,  and  half  the  time  they  find  their  contain- 
ers empty. 

"In  they  come,  always  in  a  hurry!  If  the 
stuff  is  on  hand  they  can  be  fixed  up  in  short 
order  and  the  amount  of  money  received  added 
to  the  day's  sales. 

"Hydrometer  syringes  may  be  had  for  less 
than  one  dollar,  made  especially  for  testing 
electrolyte.  These  are  very  handy  and  worth- 
while, because  any  desired  gravity  may  be  se- 
cured in  a  few  minutes.     Simply  add  a  little 
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acid  for  heavier  solutions  or  water  for  lighter 
solutions.  The  float  in  the  syringe  is  gradu- 
ated to  give  the  exact  gravity  without  any  cal- 
culating.*' 

Speaking  of  the  selling  price  Mr.  Tracey 
states : 

"My  price  for  this  electrolyte  is  $2.50  a  gal- 
lon, and  the  garages  are  glad  to  get  it  for  that. 
They  pay  considerably  more  at  the  automobile 
supply  houses,  and  then  pay  transportation  on 
it.    They  have  to  pay  for  each  container,  too." 


Antiseptic  Shaving  Lotioii. 

M.  B.  writes:  "I  would  like  a  formula  for 
an  after-shaving  lotion  which  is  antiseptic, 
and  non-irritating  to  the  skin." 

Here  are  three  formulas,  one  of  which  will 
probably  answer  the  requirements: 

(1)  Gum  tragacanth 1  ounce. 

Witch-hazel  8  fluidounces. 

Glycerin  8  fluidounces. 

Alcohol 8  fluidounces. 

Tincture  of  benzoin J4  fluidrachm. 

Carbolic  acid 1  fluidounce. 

Oil  of  bergamot 5  drops. 

Oil  of  lavender ^ 5  drops. 

Distilled  water,  enough  to  make..l  gallon. 

Macerate  the  gum  in  four  pints  of  the  water  for  24 
hours.  Add  first  the  oils,  then  the  other  ingredients, 
to  the  alcohol  and  pour  this  mixture  into  the  gallon 
bottle  containing  the  tragacanth  in  water.  Let  stand 
for  12  hours  more,  shaking  at  intervals.  Strain 
through  cheese-cloth.    Pour  into  six-ounce  bottles. 

(2)  Benzoic  acid  • 60  grains. 

Borax 60  grains. 

Acid  boric 120  grains. 

Menthol 8  grains. 

Thymol 15  grains. 

Eucalyptol 5  drops. 

Oil  of  lavender 20  drops. 

Alcohol  ^ 4  ounces. 

Water,  enough  to  make 16  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  acids  and  borax  in  12  fluidounces  of 
water,  using  slight  heat  as  required.  Dissolve  the  oils, 
menthol,  and  thymol  in  the  alcohol.  Then  mix  the  two 
solutions,  add  1^  ounces  of  talcum,  let  stand  48  hours, 
shake  occasionally,  and  filter. 

(3)  Witch-hazel 32   fluidounces. 

Gum  tragacanth 1  ounce. 

Distilled  water 16  ounces. 

Boric  acid 1  ounce. 

Glycerin  6  fluidounces. 

Perfume .enough. 

Soak  the  gum  in  the  water,  and  after  it  has  swollen 
add  the  witch-hazel  and  let  stand  for  three  da3rs.  Dis- 


solve the  boric  acid  in  the  glycerin  by  the  aid  of  heat 
Strain  the  gimi  tragacanth  solution  and  add  the  boric 
acid  solution;  then  add  perftmie  to  suit. 

About  one-half  ounce  of  a  good  perfiune 
would  be  the  proper  quantity  for  this  formula. 

A  Petroleum  Emulsion. 

C.  P.  asks:  "Will  you  kindly  furnish  me 
with  a  formula  for  petroleum  emulsion?" 

The  following  formula,  taken  from  the 
National  Formulary,  fourth  edition,  ought  to 
meet  your  requirements: 

Petrolatum 225  grammes. 

Expressed  oil  of  almond 225  mils. 

Acacia,  in  fine  powder 125  grammes. 

Syrup   100  mils. 

Tincture  of  lemon  peel 15  mils. 

Water,  to  make 1000  mils. 

Triturate  the  melted  petrolatum  with  the  expressed 
oil  of  almond  in  a  warm  dry  mortar,  add  the  acacia, 
and  triturate  until  it  is  uniformly  mixed.  Then  add  250 
mils  of  warm  water  and  triturate  rapidly  until  the 
mixture  is  completely  emulsified.  Now  add  the  syrup 
and  the  tincture,  previously  mixed,  and  sufficient  water 
to  make  the  product  measure  1000  mils.  Mix  thor- 
oughly. 

Here  is  another  formula: 

• 

Liquid  petrolatum 8  fluidounces. 

Powdered  acacia 4  ounces  avoir. 

Glycerin  2  fluidounces. 

Calcitun  hsrpophosphite 144  grains. 

Sodium  hypophosphite 144  grains. 

Distilled  water,  to  make.. . .  .24  fluidounces. 

Place  the  acacia  in  a  larger  mortar.  Add  the  liquid 
petrolatum  gradually  and  mix  thoroughly.  Then  in- 
corporate all  at  once  eight  fluidounces  of  water  and 
stir  briskly  until  the  emulsion  is  formed.  Dissolve  the 
hypophosphites  in  four  fluidounces  of  water,  mix  with 
the  glycerin,  and  add  to  the  emulsion.  Finally  incor- 
porate enough  water  to  make  the  product  measure  24 
fluidounces. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  second  formula 
contains  sodium  and  calcium  hypophosphites. 
These,  of  course,  may  be  omitted,  if  desired, 
although  the  addition  of  hypophosphites  to  an 
emulsion  of  this  character  is  preferred  by 
many  physicians.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to 
rinse  out  the  containers  with  hot  water  before 
filling  them  with  the  emulsion.  Keep  the 
preparation  in  a  cool  place. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  solid  petrolatum  is 
used  as  the  base  in  the  first  formula,  whereas 
liquid  petrolatum  is  the  basic  agent  employed 
in  the  second  combination. 
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Dni^-atore  Slogans. 

J.  E.  F.  writes:  "I  am  just  starting  up  in 
the  drug  business  and  realize  that  there  is  con- 
siderable advertising  value  in  having  an  ef- 
fective slogan  for  the  store.  Can  you  suggest 
any  from  which  I  might  select  one  that  would 
be  suitable?" 

Our  correspondent  is  right  in  assuming  that 
a  slogan  has  a  distinct  value  as  an  advertising 
medium,  provided — and  there  is  the  rub — it 
really  represents  the  service  given  or  the  prin- 
ciples lived  up  to  by  the  druggist  A  mere 
empty  phrase  used  for  this  purpose  and  not 
being  grounded  in  fact  will  inevitably  react 
and  do  the  store  far  more  harm  than  good. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Red  Cross  Messenger 
the  following  slogans  were  suggested.  They 
are  in  use  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
were  gathered  at  random.  Perhaps  one  of 
them  might  be  found  suitable.    The  list: 

"Uodern  Dniggbt  to  the  People." 

"Let  Us  Fill  Your  Prescriptions." 

"The  Down-to-Date  Dniggijts." 

"We  Never  Sleep." 

"Open  All  Ni(^t." 

"Only  the  Best." 

"Practical  Pharmacist," 

"The  Prescription  Store." 

"Prescription  Pharmacy." 

"The  Live  Dnigg'st" 

"Prescription  Specialists." 

"The  Leading  Drug  Store." 

"Gordon  Handles  the  Goods." 


"Attend  to  the  Little  Things." 
"Everything  Worth  the  Money." 
"Give  the  Customer  What  He  Asks  for." 
"Everything  First  Class  in  a  Pint  Gass  Pharmacy." 
"If  It's  FrcMn  Brovm's  It's  All  Right." 
"Thank  You.    Call  Again." 
'    "You're  Safe  at  Jones's." 
"We  Are  in  Business  for  Yonr  Health." 
"The  Store  That  Saves  Yon  Money." 
"A  Sale  at  Our  Store  is  Not  Complete  Until  You 
Are  Satisfied." 

"Always  at  Yoor  Service." 

"Are  You  Wth  Us?" 

The  Place  Where  You  Get  the  Most  Change  Back." 

"If  Ifs  Advertised  It's  at  Dunkan't." 

"The  House  of  Quali^." 

"Economy  and  Purity." 

"Drugs  Our  Hobby— ft's  Our  Specialty." 

"Think— It— Over." 

"Efficiency." 

Suggestions  for  suitable  slogans  may  also 
be  found  in  the  advertisements  appearing  in 
national  magazines.  A  bare-faced  steal  is  not 
advisable,  of  course,  but  a  clever  adaptation 
may  be  used  without  unnecessary  conscience 
qualms. 

Shampoo  Cream. 

H.  E.  E.  writes ;  "I  am  looking  for  a  formula 
for  a  shampoo  cream  having  the  consistency 
of  a  shaving  cream.  Please  let  me  have  two 
if  possible,  one  containing  cocoanut  oil,  if  you 
have  anything  of  the  kind." 

Shampoos  in  paste  form  are  generally  in 
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the  nature  of  soft  soaps.  We  are  submitting 
two  f  ormtilas,  either  of  which  may  answer  the 
purpose  desired  The  first  one,  as  requested, 
contains  cocoanut  oil. 

Cocoanut  oil 8  fluidounces. 

Caustic  potash 2  avoirdupois  ounces. 

Water,  to  make 1  pint. 

Dissolve  the  caustic  potash  in  6  fluidounces  of  the 
water  and  add  to  the  melted  oil.  Heat  the  mixture  until 
saponification  is  complete,  using  more  water  if  neces- 
sary. Penally  add  the  remainder  of  the  water,  or  enough 
to  make  the  preparation  of  the  consistency  desired. 

Any  suitable  perfume  may  be  incorporated. 

Olive  oil 16  fluidoimces. 

Caustic  potash .4  avoirdupois  ounces. 

Oil  of  rose  geranium 10  drops. 

Oil  of  bergamot 30  drops. 

Alcohol,  water,  of  each  sufficient. 

Dissolve  the  caustic  potash  in  8  fluidounces  of  water 
and  warm  the  solution.  Also  warm  the  oil  on  a  water- 
bath,  add  the  solution,  and  stir  tmtil  saponification  is 
complete,  meanwhile  continuing  the  heat 

The  caustic  potash  fox"  this  preparation 
should  be  of  U.  S.  P.  strength;  if  it  is  weaker, 
more  of  it  must  be  used  to  cause  saponifica- 
tion. If  a  transparent  preparation  is  desired, 
add  8  fluidounces  of  alcohol  to  the  warm  soap 
and  continue  heating  without  stirring. 

Sage  and  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer. 

E.  De  R.  writes:  "Would  appreciate  any 
information  you  can  give  concerning  a  sage 
and  sulphtu-  hair  restorer.  Please  print  formula 
if  possible." 

Askinson's  Perfumes  and  Cosmetics  says 
that  sage  and  sulphur  hair  restorer  is  an  old- 
fashioned  remedy  which  has  been  in  favor  for 
many  years  and  for  which  there  is  a  large  pop- 
ular demand.  It  was  formerly  prepared  in  a 
very  crude  manner  by  adding  precipitated 
sulphur  to  an  infusion  of  sage  leaves,  but  in 
modem  practice  several  other  ingredients  are 
added,  including  acetate  of  lead,  which  com- 
bines with  the  sulphur  to  darken  the  hair. 
The  acetate  of  lead  may  be  omitted  if  desired. 
The  complete  formula  is  as  follows : 

Sage  leaves 1  ounce. 

Henna  leaves ^  ounce. 

Precipitated  sulphur 3  ounces. 

Acetate  of  lead —  1^  o«mces. 

Tincture  of  cantharides 2  fluidounces. 

Glycerin  1  pint 

Boiling  water 1  gallon. 

Pour  the  boiling  water  over  the,  sage  and  henna 


leaves  and  let  stand  until  cool,  then  strain.  Rub  the 
sulphur  and  the  acetate  of  lead  together  and  add  the 
glycerin  and  cantharides  slowly  to  make  a  paste.  T^en 
stir  into  the  sage  and  henna  liquid.  Color  and  perfume 
if  desired.  As  sulphur  is  insoluble,  this  will  make  a 
cloudy  mixture,  which  must  be  labeled  'To  be  shaken 
before  using." 


Two  Queries. 

J.  A.  D.  writes:  "Kindly  furnish  a  formula 
for  a  kidney,  liver  and  bladder  pill  contain- 
ing a  good  cathartic.  Also  the  amounts  of  in- 
gredients used  in  making  soap  (White  Castile 
Soap,  U.  S.  P.)." 

Try  this  formula  for  the  pill,  bearing  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  universal  panacea  is 
yet  to  be  discovered: 

Podophyllin  %  grain. 

Aloin  %  grain. 

Extract  buchu j4  grain. 

Extract  kava ^  grain. 

Extract  squill }i  grain. 

Oleoresin  cubeb 1/12  grain. 

Oil  juniper  berries 1/20  grain. 

Caffeine  }i  grain. 

To  make  one  pill.  Mass  with  powdered  licorice: 
root.' 

The  United  States  Pharmacopoeiar  specifies 
that  white  Castile  soap  should  be  prepared 
from  olive  oil  and  sodium  hydroxide,  but  does 
not  give  the  amounts  of  the  ingredients. 

We  have  figured  the  proportion  to  be  ap- 
proximately seven  to  one  or,  to  be  exact,  52.63 
parts  of  olive  oil  require  the  equivalent  of  7.14 
parts  of  100-per-cent  soditun  hydroxide.  We 
have  based  these  figures  on  the  supposition 
that  the  olive  oil  used  will  possess  die  mini- 
mum saponification  value  prescribed  by  the  U. 
S.  P.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  equivalent 
of  100-per-cent  sodium  hydroxide  is  specified 
because  of  the  well-known  fact  that  this  prod- 
uct is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  of  full  strength. 

A  Liquid  Depilatory. 

E.  A.  M.  asks:  "Will  you  kindly  furnish 
through  the  Bulletin  a  formula  for  an  effec- 
tive liquid  depilatory?" 

Practically  there  is  but  one  class  of  chemical 
compotmds  used  to  remove  superfluous  hair — 
the  efficiency  of  such  preparations  depending 
on  the  presence  of  a  sulphide  and  a  caustic 
alkali. 

The    following  produces   a   typical   liquid 
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compound  that  is  frequently  used  in  this  con- 
nection : 

Barium  sulphide 15  parts. 

Caustic  potash 1  part. 

Water  84  parts. 

The  barium  sulphide  must  be  in  a  fresh 
condition.  The  solution  is  put  into  small, 
glass-stoppered  bottles,  preferably  amber  in 
color.  A  light  application  of  the  liquid  to  the 
affected  areas  is  made  and  is  left  on  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  or  until  a  tingling  sensation 
manifests  itself.  The  hair  should  then  be 
scraped  off  with  a  dull  knife  and  the  skin 
washed  with  warm  water  to  remove  all  traces 
of  alkali. 

Pepsin  and  Bismuth  Mixture. 

M.  B.  asks:  "Will  you  kindly  supply  a 
formula  for  a  pepsin  and  bismuth  mixture?" 

The  National  Formulary  elixir  of  pepsin 
and  bismuth  should  meet  your  requirements. 
The  formula: 

Pepsin 8.5  grammes. 

Glycerin  125.0    mils. 

Glycerite  of  bismuth 125.0  mils. ' 

Distilled   water 250.0  mils. 

Tincture  of  caramel 5.0  mils. 

Aromatic  elixir,  sufficient  to 
make 1000.0  mils. 

Dissolve  the  pepsin  in  the  glycerin  and  distilled 
water;  add  the  glycerite  of  bismuth  and  four  hundred 
and  ninety  milliliters  of  aromatic  elixir,  and,  if  decid> 
edly  acid,  nearly  neutralize  the  mixture  with  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide.  Finally  add  the  tincture  of  cara- 
mel and  sufficient  aromatic  elixir  to  make  the  product 
measure  one  thousand  milliliters,  mix  well,  and  filter. 

Glycerite  of  bismuth  may  be  made  accord- 
ing to  directions  appearing  on  page  94  of  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  National  Formulary. 

A  Menthol  Ointment. 

H.  B.  writes:  "I  would  thank  you  for  an 
approximate  formula  for  a  menthol  ointment." 

The  following  combination,  which  has  been 
suggested  as  a  satisfactory  formula,  might  be 
tried : 

Menthol    30  grains. 

Camphor 20  grains. 

Thymol  10  grains. 

Boric  acid 15  grains. 

White  wax 2  drachms. 

White   petrolatum,    enough    to 
make  8  drachms. 

Triturate  the  camphor,  menthol  and  thymol  together, 


and  then  add  the  white  wax  and  petrolatum,  previously 
melted  together.  Finally  incorporate  the  boric  add  and 
stir  occasionally  until  the  mixture  is  solidified. 

A  cheaper  ointment  may  be  made  by  sub- 
stituting hard  paraffin  for  the  wax  and  by  cut- 
ting down  the  amounts  of  camphor  and  th3miol 
used.  The  result  will  be  a  less  satisfactory 
product,  however. 

Shaving  Cream. 

H.  E.  E.  wants  a  formula  for  a  shaving 
cream. 

The  manufacture  of  shaving  cream  by  drug- 
gists on  a  small  scale  is  usually  attended  with 
many  difficulties.  Here  is  a  formula  from 
which,  with  the  best  of  ingredients  and  careful 
adjusting,  it  is  said  a  satisfactory  product  may 
be  prepared. 

White  cocoanut  oil  (best 

quality)    10  grammes. 

Stearic  acid   30  grammes. 

Potassium  hydroxide  (87.32  per 

cent)    8  grammes. 

Sodium  hydroxide  (99.05)  per 

cent)    0.75  gramme. 

Glycerin   25  grammes. 

Water,  sufficient  to  make 100  grammes. 

Melt  the  oil  and  the  stearic  acid  in  a  suitable  vessel 
on  a  steam-bath.  Dissolve  the  sodium  and  potassium 
hydroxides  in  30  mils  of  water  mixed  with  the  25 
grammes  of  glycerin.  Add  this  mixture  to  the  oil  and 
acid  and  boil  until  the  whole  is  saponified.  Replace 
from  time  to  time  any  water  lost  by  evaporation.  When 
the  mixture  has  cooled  add  sufficient  water  to  make  the 
whole  weigh  100  grammes. 

Any  desirable  perfume  may  be  added. 

This  Is  Not  Feasible. 

B.  W.  B.  writes:  "Please  give  us  a  formula 
for  making  syrup  white  pine  compound  with 
the  National  Formulary  ingredients,  but  using 
only  3-per-cent  alcohol." 

The  formula  for  syrup  white  pine  com- 
pound of  the  National  Formulary  was  devised 
with  the  intent  of  extracting  the  maximum 
medicinal  virtues  from  the  drugs  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  alcohol.  Any  lessening 
of  the  amount  of  alcohol  used  in  making  this 
preparation  would  result  in  a  product  inferior 
both  in  strength  and  flavor. 

We  do  not  believe  a  syrup  of  white  pine 
compound  made  according  to  the  N.  F.  process 
but  containing  only  3-per-cent  alcohol  would 
be  satisfactory. 
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The  Month's  History 


This  is  decennial  year — ^the 
N  rio  ^?        hundredth    anniversary    of 

Conventions.     *^  founding  of  the  United 

States  Pharmacopoeia; 
therefore  the  two  Washington  conventions, 
Pharmacopoeial  and  A.  Ph.  A.,  assume  an  un- 
usual importance.  Doubtless  a  large  number 
of  pharmacists  will  assemble  in  the  Capital  city 
during  the  forepart  of  May. 

The  Pharmacopoeial  convention  begins  its 
sessions  on  the  11th  and  will  probably  extend 
over  two  or  three  days,  while  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  takes  place  the  week  immediately 
preceding.  In  this  way  those  who  desire  to 
take  in  both  meetings  can  do  so  without  loss 
of  extra  time. 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  but 
few  changes  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  will  be 
necessary,  but  the  meeting,  nevertheless,  will 
be  an  important  one.  Particularly  is  this  true 
in  view  of  so  much  discussion  of  alcoholic 
preparations.  Then,  too,  the  experiences  of 
the  last  half-dozen  years  have  brought  to  light 
certain  desirable  modifications  for  some  of  the 
standards,  the  adoption  of  which  will  enhance 
materially  the  value  of  the  book. 

For  the  A.  Ph.  A.  meeting  much  of  interest 
is  promised  in  addition  to  the  various  section 
activities  which  are  always  of  profit  to  those 
in  attendance. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  association  council,  held  in  St.  Louis 
a  couple  of  months  ago,  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations were  made  which  will  come  up 
for  action  when  the  convention  begins  its  ses- 
sions. Of  especial  importance  is  the  proposal 
to  raise  the  annual  dues  from  the  prewar  basis 
of  $5.00  to  the  sum  of  $7.50,  which  amount,  it 


is  felt,  is  the  least  that  the  association  can  levy 
and  still  continue  to  carry  out  its  full  share  of 
woric  Costs  have  advanced  to  such  a  point 
that  it  is  contended  that  the  proposed  raise  is 
imperative. 

Among      other      problems 

T  b  "^*       which  will  be  discussed  are 

Discussed.       those  of  establishing  closer 

relationship  between  the  na- 
tional and  State  associations  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  endowment  fund  for  pharma- 
ceutical research.  Still  another  factor  which 
will  lend  interest  to  the  meeting  will  be  the 
activities  of  the  War  Veterans'  Section  created 
last  August  at  the  New  York  meeting.  The 
May  gathering  will  mark  the  end  of  the  first 
association  year  of  the  section,  and  the  report 
submitted  at  that  time  will  bring  to  light  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  movement  from  the 
standpoint  of  increasing  the  membership  of 
the  parent  body. 

While  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  officers 
of  the  Veterans'  section  to  canvass  all  of  the 
ten  thousand  pharmaceutically-trained  men 
who  were  in  uniform  during  the  war,  a  large 
number  of  them  have  been  interested  to  the 
extent  of  joining  the  association.  If  an  appre- 
ciable portion  of  these  men  are  represented  at 
the  Washington  meeting  their  influence  on  the 
future  conduct  of  the  association  as  a  whole 
is  bound  to  be  a  noticeable  one. 

Coincident  also  with  the  convention  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  will  be 
held  the  annual  meetings  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Amer- 
ican Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties. 
Pharmacy  in  all  its  diversified  branches  will 
be  represented. 
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The   second   award   of  the 

Medal  Joseph  P.  Remington  Honor 

Awarded.        Medal  will  be  made  at  the 

April  meeting  of  the  New 

York  branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 

Association.     The  recipient  will  be  John  Uri 


Lloyd,  of  Cincinnati.  The  medal  goes  each 
year  to  the  person  who  in  the  opinion  of  a 
committee  composed  of  past  presidents  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  merits  the  highest  distinction.  Last 
year  the  honor  was  conferred  on  James  H. 
Beal,  of  Urbana,  Illinois. 


I     .  ,y   ^        "Books    for    everybody"    is 
T^bLii'cal        ^'".^  slogan  of  the  American 
Libraries.        Library  Association,  and,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Special 
Libraries  Association,  it  is  planned  to  install 
technical  Hbraries  in  industrial  and  manufac- 
turing plants  all   over  the  country.     Drug, 
pharmaceutical    and    chemical    organizations, 
along  with  those  in  other  lines,  will  be  ac- 
corded service  in  this  connection. 

Various  technical  and  professional  associ- 
ations have  promised  their  fullest  cooperation 
for  the  promotion  of  the  project,  and  among 
the  strictly  pharmaceutical  organizations  enter- 
ing into  the  movement  are  the  National  Whole- 
sale Druggists'  Association,  the  American 
Drug  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

A  fund  of  approximately  two  million  dollars 


is  to  be  raised  this  year  for  carrying  out  the 
program,  and  the  money  will  be  secured  not 
by  "drive"  methods,  but  from  librarians, 
library  trustees,  and  friends  of  libraries. 

There  has  been  incorporated 
A  Merited  in  the  new  army  bill  now  be- 
Recognidon.  fore  Congress  a  provision 
for  a  medical  service  corps 
embodying  a  pharmaceutical  section.  This  will 
insure  a  limited  number  of  commissions  for 
pharmacists.  The  proposition  for  a  medical 
service  corps  is  advanced  by  Surgeon-General 
Ireland,  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mittees from  both  the  House  and  Senate  and 
the  general  stafi  of  the  army,  and  i3  practi- 
cally assured  of  enactment  into  law. 

As  originally  outlined,  it  was  General  Ire- 
land's plan  to  require  five  years'  service  as  an 
enlisted  man  before  granting  a  commission  in 
the  pharmaceutical  section  of  the  service  corps. 
This  preliminary  period,  however,  was  held  to 
be  too  long  to  attract  the  right  kind  of  men, 
and  the  requirement  has  been  slashed  to  three 
years.  Furthermore,  the  surgeon-general's 
office  has  agreed  to  recognize  previous  military 
experience  or  suitable  technical  training  as  a 
part  of  the  three  years'  period.  Thus  a  phar- 
macy graduate,  if  his  ability  and  previous  ex- 
perience warrants  it,  can  work  up  to  commis- 
sioned rank  in  comparatively  short  time. 

This  radical  departure  from  the  old-time 
system  will  undoubtedly  prove  beneficial  to 
both  the  military  service  and  pharmacy — to  the 
service  because  abler  men  will  be  attracted,  and 
to  pharmacy  because  its  members  will  be  pro- 
vided with  an  additional  outlet  for  their  scien- 
tific training. 

A  reserve  officers'  training  school  is  also  a 
prospect  which,  if  it  becomes  an  actuality,  will 
provide  special  training  for  pharmacists  who 
wish  to  enlist  in  the  proposed  reserve  and  med- 
ical service  corps  and  partially  prepare  them- 
selves for  immediate  duty  and  commissions  in 
time  of  war.  In  event  of  the  creation  of  such 
a  reserve  corps,  Dr.  Ireland  has  expressed  the 
hope  that  some  of  the  specially  trained  phar- 
macists who  had  military  experience  in  the 
recent  war  will  enlist  at  once  as  reserve  officers 
and  assist  in  the  organization  and  establish- 
ment of  the  pharmaceutical  section. 

The  Darrow  Bill  is  the  name  of  the  measure 
that  is  intended  to  insure  permanent  commis- 
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sioned  rank  for  pharmacists  in  the  navy,  and 
while  the  chances  for  its  passage  are  appar- 
ently good,  the  pharmaceutical  organizations 
which  are  interested  in  the  measure  have  asked 
that  all  druggists  write  their  congressmen 
urging  vigorous  support. 

Deposits  of  Epsom  salt,  esti- 
«  J  mated  at  upwards  of  twenty- 

one  million  tons,  have  been 
discovered  at  Basque,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  about  190  miles  from  Van- 
couver. The  deposits  consist  of  five  lakes  and 
cover  a  total  area  of  twenty-two  acres.  Analy- 
ses of  the  mineral  show  it  to  be  of  excellent 
quality,  samples  of  the  magnesium  sulphate 
taken  from  the  surface  area  testing  99.5  per 
cent  pure. 

A  Canadian  company  has  been  formed  to 
develop  the  project  and  is  in  a  position  to  care 
for  the  requirements  of  Dominion  tanning  and 
textile  industries  as  well  as  to  supply  the  salt 
for  medicinal  purposes. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
No  Longer  be  classed  as  a  retail  liquor 
Required.       dealer  in  order  to  sell  the 

eighteen  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F. 
preparations  specifically  mentioned  in  Regu- 
lations 60,  the  internal  revenue  bureau's  63- 
page  book  of  instructions  covering  the  national 
prohibition  law.  A  recent  ruling  of  the  bureau 
exempts  pharmacists  from  having  to  pay  the 
twenty-five-dollar  special  tax  as  retail  liquor 
dealers  before  being  allowed  to  sell  such  prep- 
arations. 

It  is  still  necessary,  however,  for  pharma- 
cists to  keep  records  of  the  purchase,  transpor- 
tation, manufacture,  sale,  etc.,  of  the  eighteen 
preparations.  However,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
officials  involved  will  still  further  amend  the 
regulations  and  permit  the  abolition  of  the 
mass  of  record-keeping. 

Worth  sixty  dollars  a  pound. 

Sixty-dollar      and  heretofore  only  obtain- 

Sugar.  able  after  laborious  effort  by 

extraction  from  stores  of 
honey  made  by  bees — ^that's  melezitose,  a  rare 
sugar  extremely  valuable  for  experimental  pur- 
poses in  the  field  of  chemistry. 

Lately,  however,  the  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that 


sugar  found  growing  in  considerable  abun- 
dance on  fir  trees  in  British  Columbia  contains 
50  per  cent  of  melezitose.  Analyses  made  by 
chemists  show  a  uniformly  high  degree  of  con- 
stancy in  the  fir  sugar's  composition,  and  the 
discovery,  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  prom- 
ises to  be  of  considerable  importance. 

In  taste  melezitose  is  exceedingly  sweet  and 
of  a  flavor  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  refined 
cane  sugar. 


On  the 
Decline. 


Will  the  present  generation 
see  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
narcotic  habit?  That  it  will 
is  the  prediction  of  Deputy 
Internal  JRevenue  Commissioner  Andrews, 
who,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Washington 
branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation, stated  that  since  the  enactjnent  of  the 
Harrison  law  the  number  of  drug  addicts  in 
this  country  has  been  decreasing  markedly  each 
year. 

Mr.  Andrews  also  disclaimed  the  fallacy  that 
the  enforcement  of  national  prohibition  has 
caused  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  dope- 
users.  He  said  that  reputable  physicians  who 
had  been  interviewed  in  regard  to  the  matter 
were  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  contention  was 
without  sound  foundation. 


Declared 
Invalid. 


Out  in  Montana  a  State  law 
has  been  held  unconstitu- 
tional which,  if  put  into  op- 
eration, would  have  caused 
merchants  an  endless  amount  of  trouble.  The 
law  required  dealers  to  mark  the  cost  and  the 
selling  price  on  every  article  sold.  Druggists 
were  compelled  to  mark  in  plain  figures  the 
cost  and  selling  prices  of  such  items  as  a  dozen 
C  C.  pills  or  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salt. 

The  law  was  passed  in  1919,  to  become 
effective  in  1920.  Only  by  obtaining  an  in- 
junction in  the  United  States  district  court, 
restraining  the  authorities  from  putting  the 
measure  into  effect,  was  the  difficulty  averted. 
Members  of  the  Montana  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation, together  with  representatives  of 
organizations  in  other  lines,  were  instrtunental 
in  gaining  the  end  sought,  and  it  is  stated  that 
a  number  of  merchants  who  heretofore  have 
not  been  willing  to  concede  the  value  of  ef- 
fective trade  and  professional  organizations 
have  now  swung  into  line. 
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From  Chicago  comes  the  re- 
port of  the  seizure  of  thou- 
sands of  pint  bottles  —  two 
carloads  —  of  a  medicinal 
"essence  of  herbs"  which,  under  tests  of  Fed- 
eral chemists,  assayed  55  per  cent  alcohol. 
Much  of  the  liquid  was  seized  at  the  railroad 
station  before  it  had  a  chance  to  be  offered 
for  sale. 

Filtering  the  fluid  through  cotton,  thus  re- 
moving the  herbs  and  leaving  a  high-proof 
spirit,  was  given  as  one  of  the  popular  uses  to 
which  the  preparation  could  be  put. 

It  seems  strange  that  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming evidence  certain  individuals,  associ- 
ations and  magazines  can  find  justification  for 
attacks  on  biological  therapy.  In  a  report 
issued  by  Surgeon-General  Ireland  it  is  stated 
that  the  value  of  vaccine  prophylaxis  was  very 
clearly  demonstrated  during  the  war.  ^During 
1917-1918  there  were  1083  cases  of  typhoid 
in  the  army,  resulting  in  158  deaths.  Had  the 
hospital  admission  rate  for  this  period  equaled 
that  of  1861  and  1862,  there  would  have  been 
226,000  cases  and  more  than  62,000  deaths. 
Considering  the  Spanish  war  during  the  years 
1898  and  1899  on  the  same  basis,  there  would 
have  been  291,637  cases  and  80,916  deaths. 

"Talcum  powder  druggists" — that's  the 
name  Chicago  has  given  to  men  whose  equip- 
ment is  said  to  consist  of  a  few  packages  of 
talcum  powder  for  window  display  purposes 
and  many  packages  of  whisky  for  medicinal 
purposes.  The  activities  of  these  men  are 
being  investigated  by  Federal  officials,  as  it  is 
alleged  that  they  are  dispensing  prescriptions 
from  a  certain  ifew  physicians,  one  of  whom, 
at  least,  is  stated  to  be  writing  whisky  prescrip- 
tions at  the  rate  of  100  to  200  daily.  The 
whisky  prescriptions,  written  for  patients' 
coughs,  are  said  to  cost  from  $1  to  $7  each. 

The  school  of  pharmacy.  Medical  College  of 
Virginia,  is  conducting  its  course  in  commer- 
cial practice  along  entirely  different  lines  than 
those  it  has  heretofore  followed.  Specialists  are 
called  in  from  the  outside  to  deliver  lectures 
on  the  various  phases  of  the  subject,  these  spe- 
cialists being  men  who  have  had  years  of 
experience  in  the  particular  field  concerning 
which  they  speak.  It  is  said  that  the  plan  is 
working  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 


Chicago  has  an  ordinance  imposing  a 
license  fee  on  those  who  sell  ice  cream  at  retail, 
the  amount  of  the  fee  resting  on  the  number 
of  chairs  maintained.  If  there  are  ten  chairs 
or  less,  the  annual  tax  is  $15.00;  eleven  chairs 
and  up  to  twenty  cost  the  dealer  $30.00  a  year ; 
and  there  is  an  additional  tax  of  $1.50  per 
chair  imposed  on  all  those  above  twenty  chairs, 
the  maximum,  however,  being  $300  a  year. 
This  means  that  every  druggist  who  has  a 
fountain  in  his  store  must  pay  at  least  $15.00 
a  year  for  his  ice-cream  license. 

Advices  from  Washington  state  that  the 
Stevens  bill,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent 
the  offering  of  well-known  articles  at  reduced 
prices  in  order  to  get  customers  into  the  store, 
is  to  be  actively  pushed  as  soon  as  Congress 
has  disposed  of  two  or  three  other  matters. 
More  than  800  merchants'  associations,  na- 
tional and  State,  are  behind  this  measure. 
Perhaps  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention 
of  the  war  the  bill  would  have  been  passed  two 
or  three  years  ago. 

Emergency  prescriptions  for  liquor,  written 
on  other  than  official  forms,  don't  go  any 
more.  All  prescriptions  for  intoxicating 
liquors  for  medicinal  purposes  must  now  be 
on  the  blanks  furnished  by  the  internal  revenue 
bureau.  The  official  blanks  are  known  as  Form 
1403,  come  in  serially  numbered  books  of  one 
hundred  each,  and  are  issued  free  of  cost  to 
all  physicians  holding  permits  to  prescribe  in- 
toxicating liquor. 

According  to  a  magazine  devoted  to  adver- 
tising, an  Indiana  bootlegger  uses  a  white  mule 
to  good  purpose  in  promoting  his  business.  A 
sign  on  a  stable,  "Mule  for  Sale,"  attracts  the 
inquisitive,  who,  if  they  pass  inspection,  are 
quietly  told  that  they  may  secure  a  nice  bottle 
of  wet  goods  with  plenty  of  kick  in  it  If  a 
suspicious-looking  person  appears  he  is  shown 
the  white  mule  himself,  for  which  an  enormous 
price  is  asked. 

Suit  has  been  brought  to  restrain  Duke 
Munyon  from  using  formulas  copyrighted  by 
his  father  and  from  using  the  trade-mark 
"Munyon."  The  Munyon  Home  Remedy  Com- 
pany alleges  that  the  younger  Munyon  has 
refused  to  return  borrowed  copies  of  prescrip- 
tions, while  the  defendant  contends  that  the 
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prescriptions  and  the  right  to  use  them  were 
given  him  by  the  celebrated  man  with  the  up- 
raised finger. 

During  the  war  government  experts  were  at 
work  on  a  process  of  making  glycerin  from 
molasses.  Manufacturers  who  are  interested 
may  obtain  the  formula  and  a  description  of 
the  process  as  developed  up  to  the  point  where 
experimentation  was  abandoned,  due  to  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  by  applying  to  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  "The  formula 
may  have  considerable  commercial  value,"  the 
Bureau  says. 

If  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  Williams 
prediction  is  to  be  taken  as  authoritative,  there 
is  no  immediate  hope  of  the  abolition  of  the 
ten-per-cent  tax  on  soda  water.  Mr.  Williams 
states  that  ten  years  of  development  and 
change  in  present  mode  of  taxation  may  be 
required  before  an  equitable  and  efficient  sys- 
tem is  worked  out  to  fit  changed  conditions  in 
this  coimtry  following  the  war. 


Charles  M.  Carr,  formerly  editor  of  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.  Journal,  is  now  coimected  in  an 
editorial  capacity  with  the  Western  Druggist, 
of  Chicago.  E.  D.  Ervine,  who  has  been  with 
the  Engelhard  publication  for  a  period  of 
about  twenty-five  years,  continues  as  manag- 
ing editor  and  business  manager. 

It  is  reported  that  a  Detroit  druggist  has 
been  fined  $20,000  for  selling  extract  of 
Jamaica  ginger  for  beverage  purposes.  Like- 
wise it  was  reported  that  the  case  will  be  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court  for  final  decision. 

The  Australasian  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 
established  originally  in  1866,  has  been  taken 
over  lately  and  is  now  published  as  the  official 
Federal  journal  of  the  associated  pharma- 
ceutical organizations  of  Australia. 

Dr.  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  of  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, has  been  named  as  surgeon-general  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,,  suc- 
ceeding Dr.  Rupert  Blue. 


A  New  Service  Feature— Expert  Ad  Advice. 

That  advertisement  of  yours  that  didn't  pull — do  you  know  the  reason  ? 

Maybe  its  typography  was  at  fault,  perhaps  the  wrong  appeal  was  made,  or 
possibly  the  merits  of  the  article  weren't  set  forth  in  a  sufficiently  convincing 
manner. 

Whatever  the  difficulty,  the  Bulletin,  through  a  special  arrangement  with 
a  group  of  advertising  experts,  will  undertake  to  correct  it.  The  advertisement 
will  be  dissected,  its  weak  points  indicated,  and  suggestions  made  for  putting 
over  the  message  in  a  more  effective  manner. 

This  new  service  feature  is  offered  free  of  expense  to  our  readers.  Simply 
send  in  one  of  your  ads ;  its  merits  or  faults  will  be  pointed  out  and  criticisms 
advanced  that  will  help  make  it  pull. 

All  advertisements  will  be  analyzed  through  the  medium  of  the  Bulletin^ 
the  specimens  being  printed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  receipt. 
Communications  will  be  held  confidential  if  desired;  neither  the  store  name  nor 
its  address  will  be  used  if  a  request  not  to  do  so  accompanies  the  specimen. 

It  is  planned  to  start  this  new  feature  in  the  May  issue,  so  we  ask  for  a  prompt 
response.    Send  in  a  sample  ad  at  once. 

Remember,  the  service  is  free.  You  submit  the  ad,  our  experts  provide  the 
necessary  alterations  and  suggestions. 

There  are  no  stringfs  to  the  service — just  an  honest  effort  to  help  you  make 
more  money. 


Editorial 


Shall  the  Government  Take  Over  the 

Liquor  Business? 

The  liquor  situation  isn't  healthy.  There's 
a  rumbling  inside  and  a  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  mouth. 

Drug  stores  didn't  want  the  job,  to  begin 
with.  But  druggists  are  good  sports,  and,  in 
the  beginning,  they  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  the  situation.  That's  what  they  had 
done  with  the  Harrison  law. 

Then  along  came  the  regulations,  and  the 
enormity  of  the  task  of  keeping  out  of  trouble 
became  apparent.  Thousands  of  druggists  re- 
belled in  a  quiet  way.  They  didn't  make  any 
fuss  about  it;  they  just  simply  quit  handling 
liquors. 

However,  even  then  their  troubles  weren't 
over.  What  is  "liquor?"  In  the  old  days  we 
might  have  said  "znythmg  that  intoxicates," 
but  we  must  go  beyond  that  now ;  the  motives 
that  actuate  selling  and  buying  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Shoe  polish  may  be  all 
right  if  sold  to  John  Jones,  but  the  same  sale 
may  draw  a  number  of  dreary  months  in 
Leavenworth  if  made  to  Peter  Peterson.  The 
drug-store  man  walks  a  floor  under  which  he 
knows  are  stored  a  thousand  bombs. 

The  trade  doesn't  want  more  red  tape  and 
more  record-keeping;  it  wants  less  of  both. 
The  machinery  which  is  now  being  put  into 
shape  for  the  enforcement  of  prohibition  will 
doubtless  add  its  quota  of  instructions  and  reg- 
ulations to  what  already  existed;  in  fact,  has 
already  begun  to  do  so.  Druggists  are  asking, 
Where  will  it  all  end? 

They  are  asking,  too,  if  the  whole  system 
isn't  wrong.  Instead,  shouldn't  we  have  gov- 
ernment dispensaries,  where  liquor  may  be 
bought  on  prescription  ?  The  next  step  is  the 
query.  Can't  this  be  brought  about  by  a  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  trade  to  carry  liquor  in 
stock? 

All  of  which  means  trouble,  no  matter  from 
what  angle  it  is  viewed.  If  drug  stores  close 
themselves  against  business  of  this  kind  the 
time  will  come  when  whisky,  alcohol,  brandy, 
wine,  etc,  cannot  be  bought,  even  on  prescrip- 
tion. The  only  avenue  of  outlet  will  be  her- 
metically sealed.  Under  the  law  the  druggist 
is  sole  custodian  of  retail  sales. 


It  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  advanced 
thinkers  in  retail  pharmacy  that  matters  have 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  burdens  imposed 
by  reason  of  the  liquor  situation  constitute 
almost  the  sole  topic  of  conversation  whenever 
two  or  more  druggists  get  together.  A  feeling 
of  resentment  is  coming  more  and  more  to  the 
foreground,  and  all  too  often  the  thought  is 
expressed  that  conditions  were  much  better  in 
the  good  old  days  before  the  war.  Prohibition 
was  a  needed  reform,  but  it  may  succeed  in 
defeating  its  own  ends.  The  old  saying  re- 
lating to  the  horse  and  the  drinking-trough 
may  find  a  new  and  significant  exemplification. 

Our  drug  associations,  local.  State  and  na- 
tional, are  in  position  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
good.  The  dispensary  idea  may  prove  a  partial 
solution,  although  it  involves,  of  course,  a 
change  in  the  law. 

Lack  of  Uniformity  in  Prices. 

Last  month,  in  another  part  of  the  Bulle- 
tin, we  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Boots 
Company,  Ltd.,  a  concern  that  operates  about 
500  drug  stores  in  Great  Britain,  had  been 
called  on  to  answer  a  profiteering  charge.  A 
customer  had  taken  a  prescription  to  one  of 
the  Boots  stores,  where  a  charge  of  eighty-two 
cents  was  made  for  compounding.  Another 
druggist  had  filled  the  same  prescription  for 
$1.12,  while  a  third  store  had  charged  less 
than  either  of  the  two  other  places.  The  dis- 
crepancy was  marked. 

The  question  of  prescription  prices  is  one 
that  comes  up  with  more  or  less  frequency. 
On  numberless  occasions  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy  has  printed  articles  on  it,  at 
one  time  gathering  a  lot  of  information 
which  was  made  the  basis  of  a  series  of 
papers.  Our  investigator  called  on  druggists 
in  different  parts  of  a  certain  city,  presenting 
the  same  prescription.  After  a  price  had  been 
given,  he  entered  into  a  discussion  with  the 
pharmacist  concerning  prices  in  general.  There 
seemed  to  be  little  uniformity. 

Such  a  condition  is  embarrassing  during 
normal  times,  but  it  is  doubly  so  now.  Buyers 
of  all  classes  of  goods  have  been  inoculated 
with  the  idea  that  merchants  are  profiteering, 
and  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  druggist  does 
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not  escape  his  share  of  criticism.  ^We  are 
going  to  quote  a  section  of  a  letter  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  one  of  the  Detroit  daily 
papers: 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  profiteering  and  all 
sorts  of  remedies  are  suggested  for  curbing  their 
activities.  But  amidst  all  this  hubbub  the  greatest  and 
most  heartless  profiteer  of  them  all  seems  to  have 
escaped  notice.     I  refer  to  the  druggist. 

The  writer  of  the  complaint  then  goes  on  to 
state  that  he  is  a  chemist  and  that  a  short  time 
ago  he  had  occasion  to  use  two  ounces  of  mer- 
curial ointment.  He  went  into  one  drug  store 
and  wrote  a  prescription  for  the  product  The 
druggist  charged  him  twenty  cents  for  the  two 
ounces — ^it  was  a  cut-rate  place.  A  little  later 
he  had  occasion  to  use  another  two  ounces.  He 
went  back  to  the  same  store,  wrote  another 
prescription,  and  this  time  the  charge  was 
eighty-five  cents. 

The  man  recounts  another  experience.  Ac- 
cording to  his  version  of  the  affair,  he  wrote 
a  prescription  calling  for  "five  cents'  worth 
of  acid  and  six  ounces  of  Water."  Duly  com- 
pounded according  to  Hoyle,  this  set  him  back 
eighty-five  cents  also;  or  would  have,  had  he 
permitted  the  transaction  to  reach  its  ultimate. 
He  didn't  stay  to  see  the  bottle  wrapped  up. 

Concluding,  he  says :  'Thousands  of  people 
suffering  from  influenza  have  been  literally 
skinned  alive  by  druggists.  Unless  something 
is  done  with  these  people  I  propose  getting  out 
a  circular  giving  the  names  of  the  profiteers. 
No  one  is  averse  to  druggists  making  an  honest 
profit,  but  I  think  that  an  average  of  1000  per 
cent  becomes  more  than  an  honest  profit." 

We  cannot  undertake  to  comment  on  the 
merits  of  the  instances  presented  by  the  man 
who  needed  the  blue  ointment,  but  we  must 
admit,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  system  has 
yet  been  devised  whereby  prices  can  be  made 
uniform.  This  is  very  unfortunate,  frequently 
leading  to  false  conclusions  on  the  part  of  cus- 
tomers. There  was  confusion  enough  during 
normal  times;  now  that  wholesale  prices  are 
unsettled,  and  have  been  unsettled  for  so  long, 
it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  druggists  to 
keep  thoroughly  posted  on  initial  costs,  mean- 
ing, very  often,  that  the  prices  charged  are 
based  on  somewhat  hazy  estimates  rather  than 
on  definite  mathematical  principles.  A  drug 
store  is  made  up  of  so  many  thousand  items 


that  it  can't  be  expected  that  each  item  will 
have  its  price-mark  changed  to  correspond 
with  fluctuations ;  during  these  unsettled  times 
were  this  done  one  man  could  be  kept  on  the 
job  indefinitely. 

The  cases  cited  by  the  newspaper's  corre- 
spondent are  extreme  ones,  of  course.  But 
they  point  a  moral  nevertheless.  A  return  to 
the  good  old  days,  the  stable  days  before  the 
war,  will  be  thrice  welcomed. 

The  Bulletin  Goes  Everywhere. 

Into  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  makes  its  way 
monthly  to  members  of  the  craft  who  are 
either  native  sons  of  some  foreign  soil  or  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  have  drifted  far 
from  their  original  starting-places. 

Letters  received  from  such  subscribers  tell 
us  how  much  the  magazine  means  to  them; 
how  they  depend  upon  it  as  that  medium  which 
keeps  them  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on  in 
pharmacy  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Hardly  a  week  passes  that  requests  do  not 
come  from  foreign  pharmacists  asking  for  in- 
formation on  any  one  of  a  hundred  subjects. 
In  March,  for  instance,  we  had  a  query  from 
a  man  below  the  equator  and  who  wanted 
slogan  suggestions;  short  expressions  that 
would  pound  home  his  store's  message  and 
significance. 

Again,  in  the  current  issue  there  is  a  letter 
from  a  subscriber  who,  to  carry  on  his  busi- 
ness, finds  it  necessary  to  correspond  in  Span- 
ish, French  and  English;  and  another  from  a 
clerk  who  spent  three  years  where  lily-raising 
was  once  a  notable  industry.  In  the  March 
issue  we  reproduced  half  a  dozen  or  so  pho- 
tographs of  stores  in  a  country  famous  for 
gold  and  mosquitoes,  and  in  February  appeared 
samples  of  advertisements  extolling  Hindu- 
stanese — is  there  such  a  word  ? — ^pills  retailing 
at  four  hundred  dollars  a  box.  Likewise 
Orange  Free  State,  Egypt,  and  Sweden — all 
were  represented  in  a  single  number  of  our 
journal. 

The  Bulletin  family  is  a  large  one,  its 
members  scattered  widely.  We  feel  justly 
proud  of  the  fact;  so  proud,  indeed,  that  we 
have  given  way  to  the  inclination  to  write  this 
brief  editorial  about  it. 


The  Scope  of  the  National  Formulary 

Conflicting  opinions  concerning  the  A.  Ph.  A.  book  of  standards  are  to  be  found 

in  the  group  of  papers  presented  herewith.   An  editorial  on  the  subject 

appeared  in  the  BULLETIN  in  February,  and  a  number  of 

leaders  in  pharmacy  were  asked  to  comment  on  it. 

Additional  expressions  will  appear  next  month 


By  Otto  Raubenheimer, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  editorial  entitled  "At  the  Parting  of 
the  Ways"  amused  me  very  much.  In  fact, 
it  igave  birth  to  a  laugh ;  and  a  healthy  laugh  is 
a  benefit,  even  to  a  pharmacist.  The  state- 
ment that  the  N.  F.  is  liable  to  be  squeezed  flat 
between  the  U.  S.  P.  and  the  forthcoming 
Recipe  Book — that  was  the  principal  cause  of 
my  mirth. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  Recipe  Book  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  which 
position  has  been  mine  for  a  niunber  of  years, 
I  can  make  the  somewhat  authoritative  state- 
ment that  your  fear  is  absolutely  unwarranted. 
The  Recipe  Book  will  be  a  collection  of  for- 
mulas— ^actual  working  formulas — for  prep- 
arations which  are  occasionally  or  frequently 
called  for  on  prescription  or  at  the  counter  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  and  which 
are  not  official  in  the  U.  S.  P.  or  N.  F.  There- 
fore you  can  readily  see  that  the  Recipe  Book, 
which  is  still  in  embryo,  will  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  our  two  legal  standards  but  will 
rather  be  in  the  nature  of  an  "addendum" — a 
collection  of  useful  unofficial  formulas. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  revision 
for  the  fourth  and  fifth  editions  of  the  N.  F. 
I  am  also  in  position  to  contradict  your  some- 
what sensational  statement  that  "the  fate  of 
the  N.  F.  hangs  in  the  balance."  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  is  not 
turning  to  yellow  journalism. 

The  status  of  the  N.  F.  is  secure;  it  rests 
on  a  solid  foundation.  From  the  small  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  Formulary  our  N.  F.  has 
now  developed  into  an  official  standard,  legal- 
ized by  the  pure  food  and  drugs  act  of  June 
30,  1906. 

In  regard  to  your  statements  concerning  the 
introduction  of  preparations  "in  general  use," 
and  as  to  the  therapeutic  value  of  N.  F.  prep- 
arations, I  merely  want  to  quote  one  of  my 
slogans : 


"What  physicians  prescribe,  we  pharmacists 
shall  prepare!" 

Nevertheless,  as  you  correctly  point  out,  the 
N.  F.  committee  has  been  enriched  by  a  medi- 
cal member.  Dr.  Fantus  of  Chicago,  and  the 
writer  is  proud  to  be  somewhat  responsible 
for  his  election.  Such  a  physician  member  was 
needed  on  the  committee. 

Permit  me  also  to  comment  on  another  one 
of  your  statements:  "The  new  prohibition  law 
must  necessarily  have  a  hearing.  Shall  the 
N.  F.  still  carry  certain  preparations  of  doubt- 
ful value  which  may  be  used  for  beverage 
purposes?"  Most  emphatically  must  I  deny 
the  charge  that  the  N.  F.  contains  such  prep- 
arations. No  doubt  we  all  agree  that  not  a 
single  preparation  was  ever  introduced  into 
the  N.  F.  as  an  intended  beverage.  They  are 
medicines,  not  beverages! 

I,  for  one,  and  undoubtedly  also  thousands 
of  other  pharmacists  in  the  United  States,  can- 
not agree  with  the  Federal  prohibition  com- 
missioner that  elixir  anise,  N.  F.,  is  a  beverage. 
The  average  mother  uses  this  old-time  prep- 
aration as  a  teething  cordial  for  the  baby  and 
it  possesses  tmquestionable  therapeutic  value. 
I  question  if  this  preparation  is  ever  sold  in 
retail  pharmacy  in  large  quantities,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  it  were  used  as  a  beverage. 

Has  any  pharmacist  ever  sold  quantities,  for 
instance,  pints  or  quarts,  of  such  N.  F.  prep- 
arations as  compound  elixir  of  taraxacum, 
tincture  of  caramel,  aromatic  elixir  and  bitter 
tincture,  thereby  assuming  their  use  as  bever- 
ages? During  my  forty  years  of  drug-store 
experience  I  have  never  been  called  upon  to 
sell  aromatic  or  red  aromatic  elixir  over  the 
counter.  These  are  vehicles  in  prescriptions 
and  not  beverages.  I  have,  however,  sold  pints 
and  quarts  of  elixir  of  calisaya  to  ardent  pro- 
hibitionists, men  whom  the  word  "alcohol" 
would  fill  with  disgust  and  terror,  but  who 
employed  this  preparation  as  a  useful  medi- 
cine (I  almost  wrote  beverage). 
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These  few  examples  prove  beyond  doubt, 
to  my  mind,  that  the  different  departments  of 
our  government,  including  the  newly  appointed 
prohibition  enforcement  agency,  are  sadly  in 
need  of  expert  pharmacists  to  help  to  formulate 
laws  and  regulations.  And  I  say  this  not  be- 
cause I  am  looking  for  a  job! 

Our  National  Formulary  is  constantly  being 
bettered,  and  I  trust  that  the  new  fifth  edition 
will  be  an  improvement  over  the  present  book. 
In  its  present  form  it  compares  favorably  with 
any  of  the  foreign  formularies,  and  I  am  some- 
what acquainted  with  all  of  them.  The  N.  F. 
is  a  work  of  which  American  pharmacy  can 
be  justly  proud.  Its  fate  does  not  hang  in  a 
balance !.  There  is  no  parting  of  the  ways ! 

But,  for  pharmac/s  sake,  Mr.  Editor,  do 
not  hamper  the  committee;  do  not  dictate  to 
them  what  is  to  be  or  not  to  be !  These  fifteen 
men,  representing  American  pharmacy,  are 
perfectly  capable  of  taking  care  of  the  work; 
they  do  it  dieerfuUy-r-and  without  a  cent  of 
compensation.  Editors  are  paid,  but  the  N.  F. 
committee  is  not.    That  is  the  difference ! 

I  still  stick  to  my  slogan,  and  I  know  other 
N.  F.  members  share  it:  "What  physicians 
prescribe,  we  pharmacists  shall  prepare.'' 

By  Rufus  A.  Lyman, 
Dean  College  of  Pharma^,  Univenity  of  Nebraska. 

I  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
National  Formulary  has  served  its  purpose,  if 
it  ever  had  any.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  the 
publication  of  the  forthcoming  Recipe  Book 
the  nature  of  the  material  of  the  two  publica- 
tions must  be  duplicated  to  a  large  extent. 

The  N.  F.  is,  to  a  large  degree,  the  dumping 
grotmd  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  But  if  a  product 
is  of  so  little  value  that  it  should  be  removed 
from  the  Pharmacopoeia,  it  should  have  no 
place  in  the  N.  F. 

The  N.  F.  is  considered  a  pharmacists'  book. 
It  is  the  property  of  the  national  association 
which  is  supposed  to  stand  for  the  best  there  is 
in  pharmaceutical  science.  And  yet  this  asso- 
ciation, through  the  N.   F.,  stands   for  the 


things  that  are  anything  but  sciientific  and 
through  it  tends  to  promote  and  prolong  the 
polypharmacy  of  former  ages.  This  is  bound 
to  reflect  unfavorably  against  scientific  and 
professional  pharmacy  and  to  help  to  hold  over 
our  heads  the  very  stigma  from  which  we  are 
trying  to  break  away. 

Certainly  the  common  usage  of  a  drug  or  a 
formula  is  no  justification  for  making  a  stan- 
dard for  it  in  the  N.  F.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
will  object,  perhaps,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
because  homeopathy  exists  that  we  should 
teach  so-called  homeopathic  pharmacy  in  our 
schools.  Surely  in  this  day  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation no  intelligent  scientist  can  say  that 
the  teaching  of  Hahnemann  regarding  the 
potency  of  drugs  is  scientific.  Why,  then, 
should  we  prostitute  ourselves  by  teaching 
homeopathic  pharmacy?  It  is  a  detriment  to 
scientific  progress. 

We  might  just  as  sensibly  devote  our  ener- 
gies to  the  making  of  formulas  for  chiropracti- 
tioners  and  Qiristian  Scientists  to  cure  the  ills 
of  humanity  and  then  include  tiiem  in  the  N.  F. 
Pharmacists  cannot  afford  to  attempt  to  supply 
a  standard  for  every  article  that  the  quack  and 
the  faddist  calls  for.  Educated  people  can  see 
no  other  reason  for  such  a  policy  than  a  com- 
mercial one.  And,  in  fact,  there  is  no  other 
reason.  Pharmacy,  in  order  to  amount  to 
something,  must  stand  for  something. 

Again,  pharmacists  cannot  afford  to  retain 
the  numerous  wines,  elixirs,  etc.,  now  in  the 
N.  F.,  which  have  little  or  no  therapeutic  value 
but  which  are  elegant  beverages.  There  are 
numerous  preparations  in  the  N.  F.,  the  con- 
stituents of  which  are  therapeutically  incorrect. 
Such  a  preparation  as  a  postpartum  laxative 
pill  is  laughable  from  a  medical  standpoint.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  such  a  conglomeration  of 
doubtful,  imtried,  and  therapeutically  incorrect 
formulas  was  ever  made  a  legal  standard. 

Now  that  we  have  the  N.  F.  officially  upon 
our  hands  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  what  to  do  with 
it.  There  certainly  should  be  a  house-cleaning 
along  the  lines  I  have  indicated.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  some  things  of  value  in  the  N.  F. 


Two  in  one — ^the  Washington  meetings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion and  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeial  Convention.  The  A.  Ph.  A.  meets  from 
May  5  to  May  10  and  the  Pharmacopoeial  Convention  from  May  11  to  May  18.  The 
New  Willard  Hotel  is  to  be  headquarters  for  both  meetings. 
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These  could  be  retained  if  it  is  undesirable  to 
have  them  replaced  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

I  am  wondering  if  representatives  of  the 
coimcil  on  pharmacy  and  chemistry  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  could  not  be 
induced  to  cooperate  with  representatives  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  and 
embody  in  the  Formulary  some  or  all  of  the 
features  of  the  New  and  Non-Official  Reme- 
dies. Such  a  procedure,  I  suppose,  would  nec- 
essarily make  a  change  in  the  name  of  the 
book,  for  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  formulary. 
Such  a  program  would  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  follow  up  a  constructive  policy.  The  new 
work  should  be  made  a  real  moulding  machine 
rather  than  a  garbage  can  for  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

By  H.  V.  Arny, 

Columbia  University,  College  of  Pharmacy. 

To  predict  the  scope  of  future  editions  of 
the  National  Formulary  is  as  difficult  a  task  as 
it  is  to  explain  its  evolution  during  the  past 
thirty  years  of  its  existence.  Starting  forth  in 
1888  as  a  nationalized  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
Formulary,  we  now  find  it  a  bastard  Pharma- 
copoeia, having  legal  powers  almost  coequal 
with  the  Pharmacopoeia.  And  what  is  still 
more  interesting,  we  find  that  this  condition  of 
affairs  has  come  by  evolution  rather  than  by 
the  intention  of  its  builders,  the  successive 
committees  on  revision;  or  of  its  owner,  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

There  is,  in  truth,  no  more  curious  anomaly 
in  pharmacy  than  the  fact  that  this  private 
book  of  recipes  has  been  exalted  into  one  of 
the  comer-stones  of  the  national  food  and 
drug  act 

I  have  always  regarded  as  a  great  mistake 
the  conversion  of  a  meritorious  collection  of 
recipes  into  a  pseudo-pharmacopceia.  By  the 
same  sign,  the  supposed  "broadening"  of  the 
Formulary's  scope  by  taking  its  revision  out  of 
the  hands  of  pharmaceutical  practitioners  and 
entrusting  it  to  a  group  consisting  of  thera- 
peutists, manufacturers  and  chemists  as  well  as 
a  sprinkling  of  pharmacists  is  to  my  mind  a 
bltmder.  If  the  book  is  to  be  a  pharmacopoeia, 
why  should  it  not  be  the  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia? 

Of  course,  most  of  us  know  why  the  Formu- 
lary is  as  it  is.  We  know  that  a  secondary 
book  is  essential  because  of  the  views  of  certain 


eminent  medical  authorities  who  insist  that  the 
U.  S.  P.  should  be  not  the  people's  collection 
of  drugs,  but  an  inclusive  drug  and  chemical 
club,  with  all  medicines  save  the  aristocrats 
barred  out — Whence  the  need  of  a  pharmaco- 
poeial  "catch-all,"  as  the  editorial  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Bulletin  aptly  put  it.  We  also  know 
that  the  moment  the  words  "National  Formu- 
lary" were  put  into  the  food  and  drug  act,  the 
scope  of  the  Formulary  became  altered.  Hence 
the  present  arrangement  is  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  wisest  solution  to  the  perplexing  problem. 
There  is  one  encouraging  thing  to  say  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  Formulary.  The 
newly  appointed  revision  committee  seems 
keenly  aware  of  its  great  responsibility,  and  I 
believe  each  member  approaches  his  task  with 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  ahead  and 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  make  the  fifth 
Formulary  a  book  of  real  value  to  the  pharma- 
cists of  America.  , 

By  Joseph  W.  England, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  emphatically  do  not  believe  that  "the  fate 
of  the  National  Formulary  hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance." 

The  N.  F.  is  universally  accepted  by  the 
pharmacists  of  this  country  as  the  standard 
for  pharmaceutical  preparations  that  are  not 
official  in  the  U.  S.  P.  It  fills  a  niche  in  phar- 
maceutical practice  that  is  peculiarly  its  own, 
and  it  fills  it,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  pharmacists  everywhere.  I 
have  yet  to  hear  any  criticisms  that  the  work  is 
too  inclusive  in  scope;  rather  the  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  should  be  expanded. 

So  far  as  the  Recipe  Book  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
is  concerned — ^there  is  no  such  thing.  At  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  the  title  of  the  proposed 
work  (it  has  not  yet  been  published)  was 
directed  to  be  changed  to  that  of  "Unofficial 
Formulas,"  the  book  to  contain  unofficial  for- 
mulas and  unofficial  standards. 

Doubtless  the  present  revision  of  the  Na- 
tional Formulary  can  be  improved  upon  in  the 
next  issue  to  meet  changed  and  changing  con- 
ditions, but  I  believe  it  will  be  foimd  that  the 
general  principles  of  the  National  Formulary 
are  substantially  sound  and  meet  the  needs  of 
both  the  workaday  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
professions. 
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By  B.  H.  Wisner, 

Dean  School  of  Chemistry  and  Phannacy,  Valparaiso 
University,  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  fate  of  the 
National  Formulary  and  feel  that  this  book  has 
a  definite  mission,  not  necessarily  as  a  dimiping 
ground  for  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Those  having 
a  wide  practice  in  pharmacy  know  that  many 
drugs  and  preparations  are  popular  in  certain 
localities  which  are  never  heard  of  in  others, 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  pharmacist 
should  have  a  legal  standard  for  making  these 
preparations  just  as  well  as  for  making  those 
that  are  more  popular  and  in  more  universal 
demand.  That,  I  believe,  is  one  important  mis- 
sion of  the  National  Formulary, 

I  am  for  throwing  out  of  the  N.  F.  prepara- 
tions that  may  be  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  booze  habit.  I  have  noted  of  late  a  number 
of  large  manufacturing  houses  which  have  dis- 
continued the  manufacture  of  preparations  of 
that  sort,  and  I  believe  that  when  the  N.  F.  is 
revised  these  should  be  ousted  too,  and 
that  the  alcoholic  content  of  every  remaining 
preparation  should  be  run  to  the  lowest  possible 
percentage. 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent  chemical 
reagents  and  chemical  tests  which  have  been 
left  out  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  that  I  believe 
should  be  perpetuated  in  the  N.  F.  Also,  cer- 
tain new  preparations  like  the  fluid-glycerates, 
for  instance,  should  be  tried  out  in  the  N.  F. 
and  possibly  given  over  to  the  Pharmacopoeia 
later. 

Milk  of  bismuth  is  a  preparation  that  was 
tried  out  in  the  N.  F.,  foimd  to  be  an  excellent 
product,  and  taken  over  by  the  U.  S.  P. 

I  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  the  last 
edition  of  N.  F.  and  believe  that  another  one 
shotild  be  brought  out  following  the  same  plan. 
There  may  be  a  certain  "flabbiness"  but,  never- 
theless, there  has  to  be  a  starting  of  any  new 
thing,  and  there  has  to  be  a  quitting.  If  some- 
thing new  is  started  in  the  N.  F.  and  it  doesn't 
make  good  it  can  be  thrown  out 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  things  have  been 
thrown  out  of  the  U.  S.  P.  which  physicians 
wilt  continue  to  use,  and  I  believe  there  should 
be  a  legal  standard  for  preparing  these  prep- 
araticms. 


The  other  day  I  happened  into  a  drug  store 
and  noticed  a  bottle  of  fluid  extract  of  juglans, 
which  preparation  I  supposed  had  been  out  of 
use  for  a  long  time,  but  the  druggist  told  me 
he  had  calls  for  it  occasionally  from  one  or 
two  older  physicians.  Where  would  there  be 
a  standard  for  fluid  extract  of  juglans  if  it 
were  not  for  a  National  Formulary? 

I  believe  that  we  have  enough  medical  talent 
in  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
for  membership  on  the  revision  committee, 
which  would  aid  greatly  in  the  work.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  now 
largely  in  the  hands  of  pharmacists,  although  it 
was  started  by  the  medical  profession;  and  if 
the  National  Formulary  is  revised  by  a  com- 
mittee of  equal  rank  with  the  Pharmacopoeia 
I  believe  that  there  will  be  a  place  for  the  book 
which  cannot  be  filled  by  anything  else. 


By  Miss  Zada  M.  Cooper, 

College  of  Pharmacy,  State  University  of  Iowa. 

The  very  fact  that  the  National  Formulary 
is  recognized  as  a  standard  by  several  laws 
makes  it  important  that  it  continue  to  be 
worthy  of  recognition.  Should  the  Formulary 
cease  to  exist  most  of  its  formulas  would  have 
to  be  incorporated  into  some  other  official  text, 
or  else  we  should  be  going  back  to  the  state 
of  chaos  when  everybody  had  his  own  stand- 
ard. 

The  revision  committees  have  sought  advice 
of  competent  medical  authorities  in  the  past 
and  that  policy  should  be  followed  more 
strictly  than  ever,  since  it  is  not  sufficient  for 
a  preparation  to  be  in  general  use  to  gain  ad- 
mission. It  should  also  have  therapeutic  value. 
Some  preparations  come  to  be  widely  used  that 
are  worthless. 

Pharmacy  cannot  afford  to  have  in  this  book 
any  preparation  which  can  be  used  as  a  bever- 
age. Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  any 
that  fall  into  this  class. 

If  the  scope  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  Recipe  Book  as 
originally  outlined  is  adhered  to  the  National 
Formulary  will  still  hold  its  old  place,  for  the 
field  covered  by  each — ^the  Pharmacopoeia,  the 
Formulary,  and  the  Recipe  Book-r— is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  other. 


( Comments  from  others  prominent  in  pharmacy  will  appear  next  month.) 


A  Few  Practical  Points  for  Beginners 

in  Show-card  Writing 

By  Fred  B.  Mack 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


It  is  a  grave  error  for  drug  clerks  to  get  it 
into  their  heads  that  a  natural  talent  is  required 
for  the  making  of  show-cards.  The  fact  is 
that  almost  anybody  can  make  them.  The 
writer  of  this  brief  article  claims  to  have  no 
natural  bent  in  that  direction,  and  yet  he  has 
been  able  to  turn  out  some  very  acceptable 
cards  by  utilizing  spare  moments  in  the  back 
room.  A  great  deal  of  practice  is  required,  of 
course,  but  any  man  who  can  write  can  make 
show-cards. 

And  there  isn't  much  needed  in  the  way  of 
equipment.  A  set  of  brushes  specially  made 
for  show-cards  can  be  obtained  in  any  city, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  schools  devoted  to 
this  line  throughout  the  coimtry  that  will  be 
more  than  glad  to  guide  a  novice  in  this  par- 
ticular. A  ruler  and  a  yard  stick  are  already 
part  of  every  drug  store's  furnishings.  If,  in 
the  beginning,  art  bristol  board  is  deemed 
too  expensive,  pieces  of  pasteboard  may  be 
used,  or  even  smooth  boards  ripped  from  pack- 
ing cases.  Paint  them  with  wall-finish  if  they 
do  not  suit  as  they  are.  Colors  specially  made 
for  lettering  may  be  obtained  for  twenty-five 
cents  a  jar.  To  begin  with  a  very  few  colors 
are  required. 

An  easel,  too,  is  a  necessary  piece  of  equip- 
ment, as  it  is  not  possible  to  do  attractive  work 
on  a  flat  surface  such  as  a  table  or  counter-top. 
There  is  no  need,  however,  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  buying  one  of  the  adjustable  affairs 
used  by  the  professional.  A  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute may  be  improvised  by  putting  a  stack  of 
books  on  the  counter-top  and  placing  against 
them  a  flat  board  adjusted  to  the  angle  that 
experience  proves  the  best  working  position. 
The  board  forming  the  easel  should  be  of 
sufficient  size  to  accommodate  the  largest  show- 
cards  to  be  made. 

In  the  construction  of  letters  there  are  two 
elements — ^straight  lines  and  curved  ones.  The 
beginner  should  practice  making  lines.  Take 
the  brush  in  the  fingers,  as  you  would  a  pencil, 
but  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  card  that  is 
being  worked  on.    Let  the  weight  of  the  hand 


rest  on  the  ball  of  it,  and  draw  a  straight  line 
with  the  tip  of  the  brush,  using  a  shoulder 
movement.  Attempt  to  make  this  line  the 
width  of  the  flattened  brush  only,  and  repeat 
the  operation  until  you  can  make  a  line  of  the 
proper  width  and  make  it  straight. 

Curved  lines  are  made  in  a  similar  manner^ 
except  that  the  brush  is  rolled  between  the  fin- 
gers, so  as  to  keep  the  flat  side  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  hand  is  moving.  Once  a  begin- 
ner is  able  to  make  straight  lines  parallel  and 
curved  ones  that  are  symmetrical,  the  putting 
of  them  together  in  the  form  of  letters  be- 
comes a  comparatively  simple  operation. 

In  making  these  lines,  however,  one  must 
always  bear  in  mind  that  the  brush  must  be 
pulled — ^that  it  cannot  be  pushed,  as  a  pencil 
or  pen  may. 

After  a  brief  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of 
making  parallel  straight  lines  and  of  making: 
symmetrical  curved  ones,  then  the  shaping  of 
letters  may  be  taken  up.  Choose  a  simple  kind 
of  type  for  a  model  and  then  practice  diligently. 
A  good  type  for  a  beginner  to  start  on  is  one 
having  rotmded  comers;  sharp  comers,  per- 
haps, should  be  avoided  at  the  early  stages  of 
the  game. 

You  will  find  that  if  you  can  do  one  line  of 
letters  well  you  can  soon  adapt  yourself  to 
other  styles,  as  occasion  requires.  The  next 
thing  is  the  spacing.  I  find  that  a  very  good 
way  to  accomplish  this  sort  of  thing  is  to 
divide  the  card  in  the  center  and  space  my  lines 
equal  distances  on  both  sides  from  the  central 
point.  I  make  small  letters  about  three-quar- 
ters the  height  of  the  capital  ones. 

Black  letters  on  a  lighter  background  are 
always  the  most  readable,  although  the  back- 
ground scheme  is  sometimes  made  to  har- 
monize with  the  merchandise  that  is  to  be  dis- 
played in  connection  with  the  card. 

Study  the  ads  in  the  big  magazines.  And  in 
this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  maga- 
zine covers  can  often  be  utilized  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  the  making  of  show-cards.  Cut 
them  out  and  paste  them  on. 
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How  I  Finance  My  Home 

This  is  a  Contest  topic — the  one  We  said  would  be  taken  up  first.    Judging  from 

the  number  of  papers  received  the  problem  of  making  both  ends  meet  is  an 

exciting  one.    The  papers  appear  in  the  order  of  the  prize  awards 

First  Prize  Paper— A  Budget  System,  Carefully  Worked  Out 

By  William  Simonds 

Auburn,  N.  Y» 


My  wife  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  keeping 
accounts.  In  her  father's  home  her  mother 
had  called  for  the  money  as  she  needed  it,  and 
my  wife  argued  that  she  was  economical,  spent 
nothing  that  was  unnecessary,  and  that  keeping 
track  of  the  money  didn't  make  any  more  of  it. 

One  evening,  however,  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  at  home  and  by  ourselves.  I  took 
the  occasion  to  broach  once  more  the  subject 
of  household  accounts,  and  to  intimate  that 
there  was  not  the  close  drawing  of  the  lines  on 
overhead  expense  at  home  that  I  found  neces- 
sary in  nmning  my  business. 

"Here's  the  point,"  I  explained.  '*No  one 
knows  where  the  money  goes  unless  she  keeps 
account;  and  if  anjrthing  were  to  happen  to 
me,  you  would  have  little  idea  how  to  appor- 
tion the  modest  income  that  would  be  yours, 
so  as  to  have  enough  for  home,  food,  clothes, 
dental  and  medical  bills,  and  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"But,"  she  protested,  "1  don't  spend  any 
more  than  is  necessary.  You  know  that!  I 
am  more  saving  even  than  you." 

I  agreed  cheerfully  that  this  was  true. 

"But  just  the  same,"  I  followed  up, 
"wouldn't  it  be  a  help  to  know  just  how  much 
it  does  cost  to  run  our  establishment  for  one 
year,  so  that  you  could  use  these  figures  to 
guide  you  the  next  time?  How  would  you 
feel  if  you  started  out  on  a  journey  with  fifty 
dollars  in  your  pocket,  and  had  no  idea  what 
your  railway  ticket  was  going  to  cost  or  your 
living  expenses  en  route?  It  would  be  em- 
barrassing to  fall  short  and  an  anxiety  all  the 
way,  even  if  you  had  enough." 

My  wife  nodded. 

"But  I  have  always  asked  you  for  the  money 
when  I  needed  it — " 

"I  know  you  have,"  I  interrupted,  "but  that 
isn't  businesslike.  We  are  a  family  of  four — 
one  wife,  one  husband,  and  two  perfectly  good 
children.    We  own  our  own  home  and  pay  as 


we  go.  Let's  get  down  to  a  business  basis  and 
I  believe  that  you  will  be  giving  me  cards  and 
spades  on  efficient  management  before  the  year 
is  over  f  It  will  be  lots  of  fun  seeing^  just  how 
well  we  can  live  on  a  reasonable  sum  of 
money." 

That's  how  it  began ! 

Armed  with  pencils  and  paper,  we  drew  up 
to  the  table  under  the  reading  lamp,  and  there 
we  figured  out  our  expenditures  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis : 

We  valued  our  home  at  $4000,  and  esti- 
mated that  the  interest  on  the  money  invested 
at  5  per  cent  would  yield  $200.  So  we  felt 
it  only  fair  to  put  that  interest  item  at  the 
head  of  the  list  and  to  decide  to  pay  that 
amount  each  year  into  a  savings  bank  sinking 
fund.  Mabel  began  to  be  enthusiastic.  "That 
means,"  she  exclaimed,  "that  we  ought  to  pay 
rent.  And  a  house  in  this  locality  as  good  as 
this  would  easily  bring  $40.  To  whom  shall 
we  pay  over  that  $480  a  year  ?" 

"Not  so  fast,"  I  laughed.  "We  are  our  own 
landlords  and  we  must  estimate  our  taxes, 
insurance,  and  repairs." 

We  looked  up  our  bills  of  last  year  to  see 
how  much  they  amounted  to.  Taxes  and  in- 
surance aggregated  $165,  repairs  $150,  making 
a  total  of  $315,  which,  subtracted  from  the 
$480  rent,  left  a  balance  of  $165.  This  of 
course  we  decided  should  go  into  the  sinking 
fund  with  the  $200. 

This  meant  that  we  were  living  in  our  own 
property,  having  the  fun  of  seeing  it  increase 
in  value  as  the  neighborhood  improved,  were 
keeping  the  plac^  up  nicely,  and  still  were 
thrifty  enough  to  put  the  total  savings  aside. 

"Why,"  exclaimed  Mabel,  "in  ten  years 
there'll  be  enough  money  in  that  bank,  with 
the  accumulated  interest,  to  buy  another  prop- 
erty to  rent ;  or  in  five  years  we'll  have  enough 
to  buy  a  second  place  and  half  pay  for  it.  If 
it  were  a  new  place  it  wouldn't  need  many  im- 
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provements,  and  the  rent  and  our  further  sav- 
ings would  soon  take  care  of  it.  Why  didn't 
we  do  this  before?" 

We  had  no  way  of  determining  our  living 
expenses  except  to  dig  out  more  paid  bills  and 
guess  at  what  we  couldn't  find.  As  nearly  as 
we  could  estimate,  light  and  heat  cost  $200  a 
year,  which,  added  to  our  $680  we  already  had 
to  raise,  made  $880. 

I  thought  that  Mabel  would  be  able  to  tell 
somewhere  near  what  the  table  expense  was, 
but  she  only  wrinkled  her  brow  and  said  in 
a  puzzled  tone  that  she  hadn't  the  least  idea, 
for  the  butter  woman  came  irregularly,  and  the 
milk  and  cream  bill  was  never  the  same,  and 
the  grocery  bill  just  had  to  be  as  much  as  we 
ate,  to  say.  nothing  of  the  odds  and  ends  for 
which  she  paid  cash. 

We  finally  decided  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  the  four  of  us  of  $20  a  week  for  food,  and 
this  meant  an  annual  outlay  of  $1040.  Some 
weeks  it  would  doubtless  cost  more  when  there 
was  company ;  or  as  Mabel  pointed  out,  when 
there  was  canning  to  be  done  in  summer  and 
a  good  deal  of  sugar  to  be  bought,  but  at  other 
times  it  would  be  less,  as  when  we  were  living 
on  those  canned  foods  or  vacationing. 

Next  came  the  matter  of  service.  My  wife 
does  her  own  work,  with  the  aid  of  a  woman 
in  by  the  day,  and  by  sending  the  laundry  out. 
We  estimated  that  the  laundry  would  be  $3.00 
a  week,  and  that  the  service  by  the  day  must 
be  limited  to  $104  a  year — ^two  dollars  a  week, 
in  other  words. 

We  agreed  upon  a  flat  rate  of  $200  for 
pleasure  and  vacation,  and  this  I  decided  firmly 
must  pay  the  expense  of  our  car — ^that  if  it 
didn't  I  must  devise  some  ways  and  means  to 
make  that  extra  money  on  the  side,  for  it  was 
all  we  could  afford  from  our  regular  income. 

The  matter  of  clothes  for  the  four  of  us 
took  a  lot  of  thought.  Neither  of  us  believe 
in  cheap  things,  and  it  is  a  business  asset  to 
dress  well  and  to  look  prosperous.  Besides, 
Mabel  is  something  of  a  leader  in  our  com- 
munity. I  put  down  $225  for  her,  $175  for 
myself,  and  $75  for  each  of  the  youngsters. 

For  church  and  benevolences,  we  agreed 
upon  $100  for  the  four  of  us. 

Then,  for  dental  and  medical  bills,  we  set 
aside  $10  a  month,  hoping  that  this  would 
more  than  cover  it.  And  as  it  seemed  neces- 
sary that  we  should  all  have  some  pocket 
money  aside  from  that  included  in  recreation, 


Mabel  and  I  each  took  $3  a  week  and  gave  the 
children  $1  apiece. 

So  far  we  had  a  total  of  $3566. 

To  this  we  added  the  premiums  on  my  life 
insurance  of  $200,  and  put  in  another  $100  for 
unexpected  expenses. 

By  this  time  Mabel's  eyes  were  almost  as 
big  as  saucers.  "I  had  no  idea  it  cost  like  that 
to  live,"  she  exclaimed. 

"I  am  going  to  open  up  a  bank  account  in 
your  name,"  I  explained.  "The  first  day  of 
every  month  I  will  put  one-twelfth  of  the  sum 
we  have  estimated  into  that  account  for  you, 
or  will  hand  you  a  check  for  that  amount.  The 
sum,  as  we  reckon,  will  be  $322.17. 

"Now  it  will  be  your  part  of  the  business 
deal  to  disburse  this  money  so  carefully  that, 
if  possible,  you  will  make  a  substantial  saving 
out  of  it.  I  do  not  want  you  to  rob  the  table 
or  the  family  of  necessary  food  or  comfort, 
but  you  will  notice  that  we  have  made  no 
allowance  whatever  for  interior  upkeep  or 
furnishings.  Once  in  a  while  you  will  want 
a  new  rug  or  an  article  of  furniture.  If  you 
can  save  out  of  this  fund  you  wilf  take  pleas- 
ure in  using  the  money,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  any  surplus  will  be  disposed  as  you  think 
best. 

"In  my  own  business  I  plan  to  put  in  a  new 
cash  register,  an  up-to-date  poison  case,  or  a 
soda  fountain  whenever  I  feel  the  need  of 
them.  You  may  want  an  electric  washer,  or 
a  vacuum  cleaner,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
If  there  is  still  any  surplus,  you  may  want  to 
put  it  in  with  our  sinking  fund,  or  invest  it  in 
government  bonds,  or  do  some  other  thrift 
stunt  with  it. 

"But  you  mustn't  go  too  fast.  How  are  you 
going  to  keep  your  books  and  accounts  so  that 
you  will  not  overspend  your  apportionments 
for  any  one  of  the  departments  of  mainte- 
nance?" 

"I  was  thinking  of  that,"  Mabel  said,  "and 
you  leave  it  to  me!  Now  that  I  have  the 
budget  system  fairly  well  started  by  knowing 
how  much  I've  got  to  spend  per  year  and  per 
month,  I  can  easily  open  up  an  account  to  food, 
fuel  and  light,  service,  laundry,  etc.  I  am  going 
to  make  it  simple  at  first  until  I  get  hold  of 
the  whole  thing.  Then  I'm  going  to  make  a 
study  of  some  of  the  systems  arranged  by  ex- 
perts." 

Mabel  worked  out  her  own  salvation.  Occa- 
sionally her  accounts  got  a  little  behind,  but 
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she  always  caught  them  up.  In  two  or  three 
months  she  had  her  finances  so  organized  that 
she  could  tell  to  a  penny  what  had  been  paid 
out  in  each  department  during  the  last  month  ; 
how  much  she  had  saved  on  her  apportion- 
ment; and  how  much  it  all  aggregated. 

However,  she  soon  learned  that  some  months 
her  expenditures  were,  of  necessity,  heavier 
than  others,  and  so  she  guarded  her  bank  bal- 
ance carefully.  She  found  that  she  could  buy 
cheaper  many  times  for  cash,  and  sometimes 
by  buying  in  fairly  large  quantities. 

She  began  at  once  to  teach  the  children  to 
keep  account  of  their  money,  so  as  to  get  the 
most  out  of  it,  and  to  help  them  plan  for  the 
expenditure  of  their  clothing  allowance. 

All  this  was  some  three  years  ago,  and 
although  prices  have  gone  up  I  have  not  had 
to  increase  the  appropriation,  for  Mabel  is  still 
making  a  tidy  saving  by  thrift  and  anticipating 
our  wants.  The  entire  family  is  learning  to 
do  without  non-essentials  cheerfully,  and  to 
take  real  joy  in  trying  to  make  one  dollar  do 
the  work  of  two.  I  am  satisfied  that  any  fam- 
ily will  be  happier  and  better  off  if  it  works  out 
a  budget  system  adapted  to  its  own  needs  and 
purse.      It  brings   a   family  closer   together 


and  makes  for  appreciation  of  the  home  and 
the  business  which  supports  it. 

Several  times  when  I  have  been  short  of 
money  I  have  been  tempted  to  ask  Mabel  to 
use  her  surplus  and  let  me  be  tardy  in  replen- 
ishing her  account.  But  I  have  always  realized 
that  this  would  discourage  and  handicap  her 
efforts,  and  rather  than  do  this  I  have  bor- 
rowed money  at  the  bank  and  paid  six  per  cent 
interest  on  it.  This  in  turn  has  held  me  up  to 
the  line  of  being  prepared ;  and  I  am  going  to 
add  that  the  sinking  fund  is  swelling  satisfac- 
torily. 

My  wife  has  taken  an  interest  in  the  net 
profits  which  we  have  to  put  away,  such  as  she 
was  never  able  to  take  before,  because  now 
she  knows  more  of  the  cost  of  every  dollar 
which  goes  into  that  thrift  fund.  And  together 
we  are  planning  for  the  future,  when  we  shall 
not  have  to  worry  about  the  education  of  our 
children  or  our  own  comfortable  support  dur- 
ing advancing  years. 

There  is  nothing  difficult  or  mystical  about 
financing  a  home  properly.  It  is  an  important 
part  of  the  business  of  living,  and  the  wife 
who  manages  it  is  entitled  to  consideration  and 
adequate  backing. 


Second  Prize  Paper — Friend  Wife  is  Responsible 

By  Alfred  Rankin 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


I  do  not  finance  my  home — ^my  wife  does. 

Why? 

Because  she  is  a  better  home  financier  than 
I  could  ever  hope  to  be.  Running  the  house 
on  the  money  I  give  her  is  her  own  game, 
something  that  I,  with  my  head  full  of  drug- 
store problems,  am  in  no  position  to  criticize. 

Home  problems  constitute  a  big  part  of  her 
life;  she  has  studied  them  and  loiows  their 
kinks  and  possibilities  just  as  I  do  the  drug- 
store problems  which  have  constituted  a  big 
part  of  my  life's  efforts.  No  more  would  I 
think  of  taking  over  my  wife's  home  rights 
and  duties  than  I  would  stand  for  the  efforts 
of  another  to  usurp  mine  at  the  drug  store. 

I  have  not  seen  the  color  of  my  week's  wage 
for  at  least  six  months.  I  bring  home  each 
week's  pay,  not  even  tearing  open  the  envelope, 
and  hand  it  over  to  my  wife  intact. 

I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  admit  it? 

Maybe  I  would  have  been,  back  in  the  salad 
days,  before  I  had  a  home.    Probably  I  would 


have  torn  the  envelope  anyway  and  have  spent 
some  of  it  just  to  show  my  "independence," 

But  not  now.  I  have  seen,  and  still  see, 
brother  drug  clerks— good  fellows,  too — draw 
money  ahead  and  borrow  from  each  other  dur- 
ing the  week.  They  have  to  tear  open  their 
pay  envelopes  the  minute  they  receive  them 
and  pay  back  the  weekly  debts,  sometimes  to 
the  limit  of  the  envelope's  contents.  They're 
headed  straight  for — somewhere. 

My  wife's  system  of  financing  the  home  is 
very  simple.  It  is  one  that  she  adopted  several 
years  ago  after  trying  out  numerous  other 
plans  and  discarding  them  for  one  reason  or 
another.  It's  a  practical  system,  too,  adopted 
because  it  seemed  the  best  one  for  a  salaried 
man  and  not  because  some  impractical  writer 
in  some  woman's  magazine  advocated  it. 

Here  is  the  plan.  I  turn  over  my  whole 
wage  to  my  wife  every  week,  and  this  is  the 
way  she  apportions  it: 

1.  Thirty-nine  per  cent  is  placed  in  the  bank 
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on  a  checking  account,  and  this  amount  is  used 
to  pay  rent,  life  insurance,  and  fire  insurance. 

2.  Another  thirty-nine  per  cent  is  used  to 
run  the  table  and  to  pay  gas  and  electric  bills. 

3.  Eleven  per  cent  is  turned  back  to  me  for 
my  daily  expenses,  such  as  lunches,  carfare 
and  smokes. 

4.  The  remaining  eleven  per  cent  is  laid 
aside  for  coal  bills — ^they've  been  heavy  the 
last  two  winters — ^and  clothes. 

We  adhere  rigidly  to  this  schedule.  Other- 
wise it's  just  that  much  wasted  effort,  as  a 
plan's  successful  operation  depends  on  never 
deviating  from  it. 

Sometimes  we  find  after  paying  all  bills  that 
we  have  a  little  surplus,  and  our  natural 
tendency  is  to  immediately  look  arotmd  for 
a  place  to  spend  it  We  have  so  trained  our- 
selves, however,  that  we  check  any  such  wild 
impulse  at  the  start,  for  we  know  that  a  legit- 
imate and  imperative  need  is  sure  to  develop 
sooner  or  later. 

Also  there  comes  a  time  quite  often  when 
bills  seem  to  be  due  all  at  once,  and  with  it  a 
temptation  to  borrow  from  next  week's  wage. 
Again  the  quietus  is  applied — we  stick  to  the 
achedtile  with  a  though-heavens-fall  spirit. 

So  far  I  haven't  said  anything/ about  the 
part  of  tiie  schedule  that  takes  care  of  the 
rainy-day  fund. 

Three  years  ago  we  bought  a  home,  and 
along  ¥ridi  it  came  a  mortgage.  Our  efforts 
since  that  time  have  naturally  been  to  reduce 
the  indebtedness.  We  figure  that  every  dollar 
paid  on  the  mortgage  is  exactly  that  much 
saved  We  put  a  certain  amount  away  each 
week,  calling  it  rent,  and  apply  the  accumulated 


amoimt  on  our  indebtedness  at  regular  inter- 
vals. The  item  rent  therefore  in  the  first  group 
of  our  schedule  is  our  rainy-day  fund  or  sur- 
plus. 

We  practice  the  strictest  economy  in  run- 
ning our  home.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
waste  or  extravagance.  Hardly  a  week  passes 
that  the  whole  30  per  cent  of  the  second  group 
is  spent ;  consequently  a  neat  little  sum  piles  up 
and  is  "put  on  the  home." 

Incidentally,  and  most  happily  for  us,  my 
wife  and  I  are  earning  each  month  an  appre- 
ciable little  sum  over  and  above  my  regular 
wage.  Neither  of  us  possesses  any  peculiar 
talents  that  make  this  possible.  What  we  do  is 
just  plain,  extra  work,  work  that  any  drug 
clerk  and  his  wife  could  do  if  they  so  desired. 

Not  one  cent  of  the  proceeds  from  this  extm 
work  of  ours  is  ever  spent  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  mortgage.  My  wage  must 
carry  us  in  so  far  as  the  necessities  of  life  are 
concerned.  We  never  deviate  from  this  rule 
no  matter  how  big  the  temptation. 

There  is  one  positive  truth  that  we  have 
learned  thoroughly — ^that  it  is  far  easier  to 
adopt  a  schedule  and  live  up  to  it,  no  matter 
how  difficult  it  may  seem  at  times,  than  it  is 
to  let  things  slide.  And  to  us,  at  least,  it  is 
great  fun  to  earn  money  and  watch  it  accu- 
mulate. 

For  instance,  it  has  been  real  fun  for  me  to 
write  this  article,  and,  according  to  our  sched- 
ule, if  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  receive  prize 
money  for  it,  the  amoimt  will  go  toward  the 
building  of  the  rainy-day  fund  and  the  acquir- 
ing of  that  modem  drug  store  I  expect  to  own 
some  day. 


Third  Prize  Paper — By  Qrcumventing  Possible  Leaks 

By  Miss  Clara  Stanton 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


While  I  do  not  earn  the  money  that  is  used 
in  the  upkeep  of  our  home  for  a  family  of 
three  adults,  I  do  act  in  the  capacity  of  general 
manager.  The  money  is  given  me  with  which 
to  pay  bills,  make  purchases,  make  invest- 
ments, and,  in  a  measure,  treat  the  whole 
housekeeping  arrangement  as  if  it  were  a  busi- 
ness in  itself. 

Perhaps  I  feel  an  added  responsibility  in 
desiring  the  accounts  to  be  accurately  kept, 
since  it  is  not  my  own  money  that  I  use.  My 
experience  as  a  pharmacist  in  retail  stores  has 


proved  that  not  all  business  firms  keep  as  de- 
tailed an  account  of  their  expenditures  as  they 
should ;  so  on  assuming  this  duty,  in  addition 
to  a  position  in  a  retail  store,  I  was  determined 
to  work  out  a  concise  yet  simple  method  of 
bookkeeping  applicable  to  a  home. 

Various  visits  to  the  book  stores  failed  to 
reveal  the  right  sort  of  book  for  a  general  ex- 
pense account,  but  at  last,  and  for  two  dollars, 
I  found  just  what  I  was  looking  for— rWool- 
son's  Economy  Expense  Book.'    ! 

There  are  enough  pages  in  the  book  for 
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keeping  track  of  four  years'  expenditures,  in- 
cluding a  summary  by  months,  at  the  end  of 
the  volume.  Each  sheet  is  divided  from  top 
to  bottom  by  thirty-one  parallel  lines,  one  for 
each  day  of  the  month.  Across  the  page  are 
twenty-three  vertical  columns,  each  with  an 
appropriate  heading. 

Column  one  is  for  the  date,  column  two  is 
headed  general  checking  balance,  column  three 
is  for  savings  bank  accotints,  and  column  four 
for  cash  balance  (the  money  in  my  pocket- 
book).  In  the  fifth  column  is  entered  cash 
receipts,  and  in  the  sixth  daily  disbursements. 
Next  comes  the  itemized  expenditures  under 
their  various  headings,  such  as  rent,  heat  and 
hght,  groceries  and  meat,  insurance  and  taxes, 
clothing,  medicines,  gifts,  amusements,  etc. 
Then  follows  half  a  dozen  or  so  blank  headings 
which  may  be  used  for  any  special  expense 
items  the  entry  of  which  does  not  fit  under  the 
preceding  classifications. 

At  the  start  of  each  month  three  headings — 
checking  balance,  savings  account,  and  cash 
balance — are  filled  in  and  I  am  ready  to  start. 
Then,  for  instance,  if  on  the  second  of  the 
month  I  have  twelve  dollars  in  my  pocketbook 
and  spend  $1.40  for  groceries,  $2.75  for 
laundry,  and  25  cents  for  ice,  I  make  the 
respective  entries  under  the  proper  heads,  enter 
the  total  of  the  three  purchases  ($4.40)  in  the 
disbursed  column,  and  put  down  the  cash  re- 
maining ($7.60)  under  cash  balance.  If,  also, 
I  have  spent  $35.00  for  rent,  making  payment 
from  my  check-book,  I  enter  the  amount  under 
the  head  of  rent,  marking  "ck"  after  the  item 
in  order  to  indicate  the  method  of  payment, 
and  then  deduct  the  sum  paid  out  from  my 
check  balance. 

Cash  coming  in  from  salaries  is  entered  in 
the  received  column  and  added  to  either  the 
checking  or  cash  balance  Interest  on  items 
like  Liberty  bonds  and  similar  small  savings, 
which  are  also  entered  in  the  received  column, 
are  put  in  the  savings  bank  column  rather  than 
into  the  cash  balance.  This  method,  with 
proper  notation  as  to  the  source  of  the  money, 
gives  a  detailed  account  that  is  helpful  in  mak- 
ing out  an  income-tax  report.     Interest  on 


Liberty  bonds  is  exempt  from  taxation,   of 
course,  yet  it  must  be  shown  on  the  return. 

In  this  way  I  know  every  night  exactly 
where  I  stand — ^it's  all  in  black  and  white  right 
before  me. 

The  blank  headings  I  have  filled  in  with 
such  items  as  war  savings  stamps  and  invest- 
ments, sundries,  milk  and  butter,  ice,  etc. 

A  branch  of  the  "Piggly  Wiggly"  chain  of 
cash-and-carry  groceries  has  recently  been 
added  to  our  city's  stores,  and  I  have  utilized 
one  of  the  blank  spaces  for  this  account,  thus 
enabling  me  to  know  what  share  of  the  market- 
ing is  done  at  that  store.  Columns  are  also 
provided  for  groceries,  meats  and  vegetables 
bought  in  other  stores. 

By  having  the  groceries  divided  into  groups 
I  can  readily  check  up  on  any  one  item.  For 
example,  butter  may  be  bought  at  a  saving  in 
five-pound  lots,  yet  the  expense  account  ledger 
shows  me  that  too  small  an  amount  of  butter 
is  used  to  warrant  purchasing  such  a  perishable 
article  in  quantity  lots. 

One  other  small  book  is  kept,  this  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  column  devoted  to  war 
savings  stamps  and  investments.  As  soon,  as 
an  investment  is  made  the  details  are  written  in 
this  book,  and  embody  such  features  as  the 
amount  loaned,  the  rate  of  interest,  when  due, 
security,  etc. 

I  have  a  good-sized  letter  file  in  which  I 
arrange  all  bills  paid  by  cash,  like  the  gas  and 
laundry  accounts. 

The  entire  system  is  very  simple  and  takes 
but  a  few  minutes'  time  each  day  during  the 
month.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  grand 
total  is  made  and  entered  in  the  spaces  pro- 
vided at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet.  In  this  way 
if  I  feel  that  too  much  money  is  being  spent 
on  one  item,  I  can  compare  it  against  the 
record  of  the  previous  month  or  year  and  then 
make  my  decisions  on  further  changes.  For 
the  past  two  and  a  half  years  I  have  kept 
these  records  very  faithfully,  until  now  they 
are  a  part  of  the  daily  routine.  The  economies 
effected,  and  the  satisfaction  gathered  from 
the  businesslike  method  of  running  household 
affairs,  have  more  than  repaid  my  efforts. 


The  "price  buyer"  has  received  suich  a  beating  during  the  last  four  years  that  he 
is  now  very  wary.  He  still  wants  all  he  can  get  for  his  money,  but  he  realizes  as 
never  before  that  quality  and  service  are  a  part  of  value.  He  is  ready  to  pay  the 
price  to  insure  quality  and  service. — David  Gibson, 


Talks  on  Glandular  Products 

In  the  animal  economy  the  internal  secretions  of  the  sex  glands  play  an  im* 

portant  role,  influencing  growth,  both  mental  and  physical.    The  use 

made  of  these  glands  in  medicine  is  interestingly  set  forth  in 

this  the  third  installment  of  the  series 


It  has  been  recognized  for  many  years  that 
in  addition  to  their  reproductive  functions  the 
sex  glands  (testes  and  ovaries)  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  tl^e  animal  economy.  Their 
internal  secretions  not  only  control  to  a  large 
extent  the  development  and  characteristics  of 
the  sex  organs  themselves,  but  they  markedly 
influence  growth  and  metabolism.  The  use  of 
these  glands,  especially  the  ovary,  in  a  thera- 
peutic way  is  therefore  a  matter  which  should 
receive  -due  consideration. 

The  part  played  by  the  testes  as  internal 
secreting  organs  is  inversely  shown  by  what 
takes  place  after  castration.  A  characteristic 
change  in  the  physical,  mental  and  psychic 
make-up  always  follows.  The  rooster,  com- 
pletely deprived  of  his  testicles,  experiences  a 
shriveling  of  the  comb,  wattles,  and  spurs,  the 
character  of  the  voice  is  changed,  the  neck  and 
tail  feathers  are  poorly  developed,  and  there  is 
an  excessive  deposit  of  f at ;  moreover  he  loses 
that  indomitable  spirit  of  aggressiveness  which 
under  normal  conditions  has  resulted  in  the 
appellation  "the  lord  of  the  barnyard." 

Castration  of  food-producing  animals,  espe- 
cially catde,  is  often  performed  because  of  the 
increased  tendency  toward  fat  deposits,  and 
the  change  in  the  consistency  of  the  muscular 
tissues  produced,  this  rendering  such  tissues 
more  suitable  for  food;  another  characteristic 
is  that  the  operation  makes  the  animal  more 
docile  and  quiet. 

AS  PRACTICED  IN  ITALY. 

In  Italy  it  was  formerly  not  an  uncommon 
procedure  to  castrate  male  singers  during  child- 
hood in  order  that  they  might  retain  the 
juvenile  tone  and  fibre  of  the  voice.  Castrates, 
however,  do  not  possess  the  courage,  passions 
and  aspirations  of  normal  men,  and  they  ap- 
pear to  be  lacking  in  the  higher  artistic  endow- 
ments. They  are  said  to  be  tricky,  revengeful, 
and  cruel.  Their  intellectual  abilities  are  not 
impaired  to  any  considerable  extent,  as  many 
eunuchs  have  been  men  of  more  than  average 
intelligence. 


While  the  existence  of  an  internal  secretion 
of  the  testes  is  definitely  established  and  its  far- 
reaching  importance  clearly  recognized,  the  use 
of  testicular  preparations  in  therapeutics  has 
never  achieved  any  great  degree  of  success. 

Many  years  ago  the  first  attempts  to  apply 
products  of  this  kind  were  made,  and  it  was 
claimed  that  such  treatment  brought  about  an 
increase  in  physical  and  mental  vigor.  Subse- 
quent investigations  have  not  made  this  claim 
good.  However,  the  work  still  goes  on  and  it 
is  an  interesting  field  from  which  further  de- 
velopments may  be  expected.  A  preparation 
now  in  use  is  known  as  orchic  substance  and 
is  employed  by  physicians  in  the  treatment  of 
a  number  of  what,  to  the  lay  mind,  would 
appear  to  be  tinrelated  conditions. 

ABUNDANT  EVmENCE. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  ovary  as  an  internal  secreting 
gland.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  there  is 
an  intimate  relationship  between  the  ovary  and 
the  menstrual  function.  When  the  ovaries  are 
completely  removed,  menses  are  terminated. 
Presumably  the  institution  of  menses  is  due  to 
some  change  in  the  glandular  function  of  the 
ovary  at  puberty,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  at 
this  time  also  the  development  of  the  distinc- 
tively feminine  characteristics  of  form  and 
feature  take  place,  these  being  stimulated,  it  is 
thought,  by  tiie  ovarian  secretion. 

The  changes  which  occur  at  the  menopause, 
both  in  the  physical  and  mental  characteristics 
of  the  woman,  suggest  that  here,  too,  we  have 
a  marked  alteration  in  the  character  of  the 
ovarian  activity;  apparently  there  is  a  cessa- 
tion of  that  phase  of  the  function  which  is 
instituted  at  puberty. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  internal 
secretion  of  the  ovary  was  elaborated  by  the 
corpus  luteum,  a  yellow  substance  which  forms 
in  the  "egg  sac"  after  the  ovtmi,  or  "egg,"  has 
been  discharged.  The  corpus  luteum  in  the 
non-pregnant  state  degenerates  and  shrinks  up 
in  a  very  short  time,  but  if  the  ovimi  has  been 
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impregnated  it  persists  for  several  months.  It 
is  now  known  that  the  corpus  luteum  is  not 
the  sole  source  of  tiie  secretion  of  the  ovary, 
and  by  many  it  is  believed  that  it  is  not  even 
the  more  important  one.  One  thing  is  certain, 
however:  the  corpus  luteum  does  represent  an 
active  element  of  internal  secretion. 

EXTENSIVELY  USED. 

Both  corpora  lutea  and  desiccated  ovarian 
^ands  (ovarian  substance)  have  been  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  treatment  of  natural  as 
well  as  artificial  "change  of  life."  The  best 
results  have  been  obtained  in  die  treatment  of 
artificial  menopause — by  "artificial"  meaning 
cases  in  which  for  some  reason  it  has  been 
necessary  to  remove  the  ovaries  completely  or 
in  part.  In  oilier  words,  these  products  are 
of  advant^e  in  cases  where  an  insufHcient 
amount  of  ovarian  tissue  is  present  to  ade- 
quately supply  the  physiological  demands  of 
die  body.  The  symptoms  commonly  occurring 
are  often  completely  controlled. 

Ovarian  treatment  frequratly  acts  as  a 
sexual  stimulant  It  has  been  used  with  some 
success  in  infantilism  of  the  genital  organs,  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  conditions 
are  often  associated  vkrith  pituitary  disease. 
The  vomiting  of  pregnancy  is  occasionally  re- 
lieved by  ovarian  treatment,  too,  but  as  a  rule 
this  condition  responds  better  to  the  use  of 
suprarenal  extracts. 

It  has  not  been  definitely  established  that  the 
mammary  glands  have  a  function  other  than 
the  secretion  of  milk,  but  there  is  considerable 
reason  to  believe  that  they  elaborate  some  sub- 
stance which  influences  ovarian  activity;  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  question  as  to  the  intimate 
relationship  existing  between  the  ovaries  and 


mammanes. 


WHAT   INVESTIGATOHS  CLAIM. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the 
striking  development  of  these  ^ands  during 
pregnancy  is  quite  independent  of  the  ovaries ; 
if  the  ovaries  be  completely  removed  from 
pregnant  animals,  the  mammaries  develop  just 
the  same  and  lactation  is  not  interfered  with. 
The  same  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in 
women  from  whom  for  some  reason  or  other 
it  has  been  necessary  to  remove  the  ovaries 
during  the  gestation  period. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  investigators 
that  the  development  of  the  mammaries  during 


pregnancy  is  dependent  upon  secretory  activity 
of  the  placenta  ("after-birth").  They  have 
urged  in  support  of  this  theory  that  mammary 
development  persists  in  pregnant  animals,  re- 
gardless of  the  death  of  the  fetus,  just  as  long 
as  the  placenta  remains. 

Furthermore,  placental  extracts  have  been 
reported  to  be  active  stimulants  to  lactation. 
Other  evidence  seems  to  support  the  assump- 
tion that  there  is  some  substance  derived  from 
the  fetus  which  stimulates  the  mammaries,  and 
the  injection  of  the  fetal  extracts  in  normal 
animals  brings  about  an  enlargement  of  the 
mammary  glands.  Possibly  both  factors  are 
involved. 

Therapeutically,  the  importance  of  a  product 
made  from  the  mammary  gland  seems  to  lie  in 
its  effect  in  neutralizing  excess  ovarian  secre- 
tion, and  this  has  resulted  in  a  preparation  of 
this  character  being  applied  to  the  control  of 
menstrual  excesses  having  their  origin  in  over- 
functionating  of  the  ovaries. 

A  still  more  interesting  application  of  mam- 
mary gland  treatment  has  been  in  fibroid 
tumors  of  the  uterus.  On  first  consideratiwi 
such  a  therapeutic  measure  looks  preposterous, 
but  the  theory  is  that  fibroids  have  their  origin 
to  a  large  extent  in  uterine  congestion.  Sev- 
eral investigators  have  reported  that  the  use 
of  mammary  extracts  has  resulted  in  an  arrest- 
ing or  disappearance  of  these  fibroids,  and 
while  the  evidence  thus  far  produced  is  by  no 
means  conclusive,  the  possibilities  of  such 
treatment  warrant  further  study. 


Thoroughly  Up  to  Date. 

ThU  pholotrqph  iktws  P.  H.  Demttmi,  as*  *f  iht  •■»«» 

«/  Ike  ShciteM  Dmg  Company,  Suckten,  Cailfi>rwit,  ahtw*  to 
start  D«  «  <l»d  hunt  in  hb  90-h*ntp»aiT  CurHu.  TU  tie* 
firldt  an  140  milts  awaj — o  mtrt  Incidtnt  refwMmi  at»mt 
««  h»ur  and  a  hmlf.  Mr.  D«»lo*i  uttd  (o  ituAe  tkt  trip  milt 
«*  tmlvmsMt,  a  malttr  9f  aitut  jiv*  ktmrt.       ' 


The  Experiences  of  a  Druggist  on  a 

Hunting  Trip  to  Alaska 

By  G.  O.  Young 

Buckhannon,  West  Virginia 

Fve  stood  in  some  mighty-mouthed  hollow 

That's  plumb  full  of  hush  to  the  brim; 
Fve  watched  the  big^  husky  sun  wallow 

In  crimson  and  gold ^  and  grow  dim. 
Till  the  moon  set  the  pearly  peaks  gleaming. 

And  the  stars  tumbled  out,  neck  and  crop; 
And  Fve  thought  that  I  surely  was  dreaming, 

With  the  peace  o'  the  world  piled  on  top, 

—Robert  IV.  Service. 


II. 

Besides  the  three  of  us — Dr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Snyder,  and  myself — our  party  consisted  of 
five  men:  Mr.  Bones,  the  outfitter;  Jean  Jac- 
quoit,  cook  and  owner  of  one-half  of  the 
horses;  Paddie  Smith  and  Johnnie  Frazier, 
Indian  guides ;  and  Billy  Slimpert,  horse  wran- 
gler. The  latter  designation  means  a  man  who 
looks  after  the  horses  and  the  packing. 

Bones  was  an  tmusual  character.  He  located 
in  Alaska  in  1888,  and  went  into  the  Yukon 
territory  in  1898.  He  is  well  known  through- 
out both  sections  and  is  always  referred  to  as  a 
queer  man.  He  has  long  bushy  hair — a  notice- 
able characteristic — which  has  been  referred  to 
by  various  authors  who  have  visited  Alaska. 
He  told  us  that  he  had  intended  to  have  it  cut 
in  the  fall,  but  had  now  concluded  to  wait  imtil 
spring,  for  the  reason  that  the  mass  of  it  was 
protection  against  the  cold  weather.  It  might 
be  added  that  when  spring  came  he  concluded 
to  let  it  go  until  fall,  the  hair  being  a  protection 
against  mosquitoes.  And  thus  it  went  tmcut 
from  season  to  season.  Another  peculiarity 
was  his  loud  voice ;  once  heard  it  would  always 
be  recognized  thereafter. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  with  us  Jean 
Jacquoit.  He  had  seen  service  as  a  cook  on 
railway  diners  and  in  some  of  the  leading 
hotels  in  the  United  States.  Later  he  located 
with  his  brother  at  Kluane  Lake,  in  the  Yukon 
territory,  both  of  them  being  engaged  in  rais- 
ing and  selling  horses  and  in  operating  a  trad- 
ing post.  They  are  there  yet,  their  business 
being  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  In- 
dians, in  exchange  for  furs. 

Our  two  Indians  were  squarely-built,  husky 


fellows  about  thirty  years  of  age.  Both  could 
speak  and  understand  English  very  well.  Billy 
Slimpert  had  spent  twenty-two  years  in  Alaska, 
most  of  the  time  freighting  supplies  back  into 
the  gold  fields — ^pack  horses  in  stimmer  and 
dog  teams  in  winter. 

The  entire  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  men 
thus  briefly  described  was  spent  in  purchasing 
supplies  and  in  getting  ready  for  departure. 
The  next  day  two  additional  horses  were 
bought,  bringing  the  total  up  to  twenty,  one  for 
each  man  and  twelve  pack  horses. 

It  took  an  entire  afternoon  to  classify  and 
divide  our  supplies  so  as  to  make  properly- 
balanced  loads.  The  strength  and  endurance 
of  each  horse  had  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, an  average  animal  carrying  about  250 
pounds,  100  pounds  on  each  side  of  the  pack 
saddle  and  about  fifty  pounds  of  some  lighter 
and  more  bulky  material  as  a  top  pack.  It 
seemed  as  if  there  were  supplies  enough  on 
hand  to  start  a  small  grocery  store.  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  two  tents  besides  the  dining 
and  cooking  tent,  as  well  as  a  cook  stove,  a 
small  heating  stove,  culinary  utensils,  table- 
ware, folding  table  and  chairs,  an  outfit  for 
shoeing  horses,  and  the  personal  baggage  of 
the  hunters. 

At  last  Bones  announced  that  all  was  in 
readiness  and  gave  the  command  to  start.  It 
was  a  welcome  sound,  for  we  were  beginning 
to  tire  of  the  wait  and  of  our  work.  A  thrill 
of  excitement  mingled  with  pleasure  went 
through  me  as  I  mounted  my  horse  and  fell 
into  line. 

Nearly  all  McCarthy's  population  was  out  to 
see  us  off,  the  malamute  dogs  being  again  much 
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in  evidence.     We  crossed  the  bridge  and  took 
the  trail  up  Sourdough  Hill. 

We  traveled  in  single  file;  in  fact,  I  soon 
observed  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  make 
our  horses  go  in  any  other  manner,  even  when 
the  trail  was  wide  enough  to  permit.  At  times 
some  of  us  wanted  to  engage  in  conversation 
and  would  try  to  ride  side  by  side;  but  invari- 
ably one  of  the  horses  would  drop  back  to  his 
accustomed  place.     They  had  been  trained  to 


Mt.  YoKnt'i  mvunl  was  calUd  Mandy, 

follow  each  other,  and  any  attempt  to  make 
them  do  otherwise  was  futile.  Indeed,  I  soon 
learned  that  in  a  great  many  places  it  would  be 
the  height  of  folly  to  abandon  the  single  file 
method,  as  it  would  have  resulted  in  getting  the 
horses  into  quicksand  or  into  deep  water  in 
crossing  fords,  or  into  crevasses  when  crossing 
glaciers.  Again,  traveling  side  by  side  might 
often  have  resulted  in  the  crowding  of  the 
outer  animal  over  a  cliff,  when  some  high, 
winding  mountain  trail  was  being  negotiated. 

The  weather  was  ideal.     The  twelve-mile 
trip  over   Sourdough   Hill  was  an  enjoyable 


one.  Years  before,  a  forest  fire  had  swept  over 
that  entire  boundary,  leaving  only  thinly- 
scattered  dead  spruce  and  pine  trees.  The 
underbrush  had  been  replaced  by  wild  flowers 
of  many  colors.  The  altitude  here  was  not  so 
great  as  to  prevent  the  rapid  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion during  the  long  summer  days.  A  wild 
plant  known  as  fire-weed  —  not  a  very  high 
sounding  term  for  an  extremely  pretty  flower 
— was  very  abundant.  At  times  no  other  vege- 
tation could  be  seen;  just  a  great  expanse  of 
purple  flowers. 

In  descending  the  mountain  in  the  evening, 
a  sudden  stop  was  called.  A  horse  was  down; 
a  brown  one,  one  of  the  two  that  had  been  pur- 
chased in  McCarthy.  Having  only  recently 
been  shipped  into  the  far  north,  this  animal 
was  not  accustomed  to  mountain  trails  or  to  a 
heavy  pack  on  his  back.  Two  large  pans,  one 
to  be  used  as  a  dish-pan  the  other  as  a  bread- 
pan,  had  been  tied  on  top,  and  in  some  manner 
they  had  become  untied — and  away  they  rolled 
down  the  hill.  We  got  the  horse  back  on  his 
feet,  after  which  we  recovered  our  camp  fur- 
niture. 

Presently  we  came  into  full  view  of  the  wide 
bar  of  the  Nazina  River.  We  went  down  to 
the  stream  and  camped  there  for  the  night.  The 
water  was  so  cold  that  we  were  obliged  to 
drink  it  very  sparingly.  The  dining  tent  was 
pitched  and  we  soon  enjoyed  a  bountiful 
supper,  after  which  our  sleeping  tent  was 
erected.  However  our  men  preferred  to  spread 
their  blankets  out  in  the  open.  So  long  as  the 
weather  was  good  and  the  nights  not  extremely 
cold,  they  didn't  care  to  get  under  cover,  other 
than  that  of  blankets. 

At  six  o'clock  next  morning  Jean  called 
"Muck-a-muck !"  I  did  not  understimd  the 
meaning  of  this  term  at  first,  but  on  sticking 
my  head  out  of  the  tent  I  soon  grasped  its 
meaning.  Breakfast  was  ready.  "Muck-a- 
muck" is  the  Indian  name  for  food. 

While  the  horses  were  being  made  ready  for 
the  day's  journey  Mr.  Snyder  and  I  walked 
down  to  the  river.  It  appeared  to  us  to  be 
quite  dangerous.  Ordinarily  floods  follow  con- 
tinued rains  and  recede  when  warm,  clear 
weather  appears.  But  such  conditions  do  not 
prevail  in  a  glacier  country.  When  it  rains  in 
the  lowlands  it  snows  in  the  mountains,  and 
when  the  sun  shines  with  sufficient  heat  it  melts 
the  fresh  snow,  as  well  as  the  old  snow  and  ice. 
And  if  this  melting  continues  for  a  few  days,  a 
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flood  results.  Nearly  all  the  rivers  and  creeks 
in  that  country  are  fed  by  glaciers,  are  swift, 
and  rise  very  rapidly.  In  cool  or  cold  weather 
the  water  is  usually  a  milky  color,  but  at  flood 
tide  the  water  is  a  dirty  muddy  or  sandy  color. 
The  rivers  often  overflow  their  banks,  uproot- 
ing trees  and  undermining  good-sized  boulders, 
carrying  them  down  the  swift  current  and  de- 


exciting.  Two  or  three  of  the  younger  horses 
allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  down  the 
stream  some  distance,  but  one  of  the  Indians 
ran  his  horse  along  the  shore  and  jumped  him 
off  a  high  bank  into  the  deep  water,  apparently 
unmindful  of  his  own  discomfort.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  heading  the  stragglers  off  and  in  get- 
ting them  safely  to  the  opposite  side. 

Dr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Snyder  had  provided 
themselves  with  "slicker"  coats  and  overalls, 
tying  the  latter  tightly  around  the  bottom.  This 
enabled  them  to  ride  into  the  deep  water  with- 
out getting  wet.  I  had  not  cared  to  bother  with 
anything  of  that  kind,  and  as  a  result  suffered 
the  consequences. 

We  traveled  up  the  glacier  bar  for  some  dis- 
tance, Bones  looking  for  a  good  place  to  cross 
the  next  channel.  A  knowledge  of  these  water-s 
is  acquired  only  through  years  of  experience, 
and  those  who  are  familiar  with  them  are  re- 
ferred to  as  good  "readers ;"  a  man  who  does 
not  possess  such  ability  is  spoken  of  as  one  who 
cannot  "read."  The  river  bottom  was  never 
visible,  on  account  of  the  muddy  water,  but 
Bones  was  able  to  tell  where  there  was  gravel 
and  where  there  was  quicksand.    He  was  quite 


Mr.  Smjdtr  kad  »  tall  taidU  kant. 


positing  them  on  the  sand  and  gravel  bars  as 
the  water  recedes. 

Glacier  waters  are  so  cold  that  neither  hu- 
mans nor  animals  can  exist  in  them  very  long. 
It  is  often  impossible  for  a  horse  to  swim  in 
the  swift  current;  instead  he  is  rolled  over  and 
over,  carried  down  the  stream,  and  if  not 
drowned  washed  ashore  at  some  bend  or  shal- 
low place,  where  he  can  regain  a  footing.  Very 
often  the  landing  is  made  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stream. 

Bcmes  told  us  that  the  water  was  a  little  high 
that  rooming,  but  that  he  thought  we  could 
make  it  In  the  event  a  horse  might  be  thrown 
off  his  feet  by  the  current,  we  were  instructed 
to  slide  backward,  grab  the  tail  and  hold  on. 
Little  consolation  in  that,  I  thought. 

He  then  ordered  the  Indians  to  drive  the 
horses  into  the  water.  The  horses  were  reluc- 
tant, specially  to  take  their  first  ford  in  the 
morning.  However,  after  a  considerable 
amount  of  shouting,  whipping  and  swearing — 
especially  the  latter — they  were  forced  one  by 
one  to  step  off  tiie  steep  bank  into  the  river.  It 
was  my  first  ford,  and  I  assure  you  it  was  very 
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a  distance  ahead,  and  signaled  when  he  had 
found  a  suitable  place. 

I  tried  very  hard  during  the  entire  trip  to 
become  proficient  along  this  line.  I  watched 
the  rivers  closely,  especially  the  places  that 
were  selected  as  crossings,  in  an  effort  to  ascer- 
tain what  considerations  judgment  was  based 
on.     But  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  gain 
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much  of  a  reputation  as  a  "reader"  of  dan- 
gerous waters. 

It  required  nearly  four  hours  to  go  a  dis- 
tance of  only  two  and  one-half  miles;  six  or 
seven  channels  were  negotiated.  In  crossing 
one  of  these  the  brown  horse  that  had  fallen 
the  day  before  lost  his  footing  and  fell  again. 
The  men  were  quickly  at  his  side,  jumping  off 
their  horses  into  the  water  and  holding  his  head 
above  the  surface.  The  pack  was  hurriedly  re- 
moved and  the  animal  assisted  to  his  feet  In 
doing  this  the  dish-pan  and  bread-pan  again 
became  untied  and  were  swept  away  so  rapidly 
that  all  efforts  to  rescue  them  were  useless. 

We  had  noticed  a  cabin  on  the  river  bank  a 


short  distance  back,  which  had  been  used  as  a 
road-house  during  the  gold  stampede  of  other 
days.  Billy  thought  it  might  be  occupied  by  a 
lone  prospector,  and  our  cook  decided  to  in- 
vestigate, having  in  mind  the  thought  of 
securing  at  least  one  pan,  which  might  be  used 
both  for  making  bread  and  washing  dishes.  If 
he  failed  in  this  enterprise,  he  said  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  go  back  to  McCarthy.  He 
positively  couldn't  get  along  without  a  pan. 

A  prospector  did  live  in  the  cabin,  and  by 
planking  down  an  exorbitant  price  Jean  was 
able  to  secure  what  he  went  after.  It  was  tied 
on  the  brown  horse  again,  but  this  time  more 
securely. 


(To  he  continued.) 


Unusual  Advertising  Stunts 

We  pay  one  dollar  for  every  item  printed  under  this  head.    Send  us  a  half- 
dozen,  assorted.    The  department  will  be  continued  until  the  well  runs  dry 


An  Animated  Window  Display. 

By  Ray  E.  Evebly, 
Mount  Pleasant,  la. 

If  any  druggist  who  handles  lice  powders, 
sprayers,  and  disinfectant  solutions  for  the 
spring  poultry  trade  finds  it  difficult  to  move 
his  stock,  here  is  a  window  stunt  which  can  be 
used  to  advantage.    It  proved  a  winner  for  me. 

I  placed  a  layer  of  clean  sand  on  the  floor  of 
the  window,  borrowed  a  poultry  drinking  foun- 
tain from  the  local  hardware  dealer  next-door, 
and  put.  a  small  feed  pan  in  the  center  bf  the 
window. 

From  a  neighbor  I  borrowed  a  biddy-hen 
and  her  flock  of  ten-week-old  chicks,  I  placed 
the  hen  and  her  tiny  brood  in  the  window  and 
covered  the  back  with  wire  screen. 

Then  I  arranged  my  supply  of  powders,  dis- 
infectants and  dips  around  the  outer  margfin 
and  hung  several  sprayers  from  the  wire  net- 
ting with  small  cords. 

I  labeled  the  cans  of  dip  and  spray  solutions 
with  cards  reading:  "A  clean  roost  prevents 
lice.  Our  dip  keeps  the  roosts  clean."  I  topped 
off  the  display  with  a  small  sign  bearing  the 
legend  "These  chicks  are  happy  scratching  for 
food — not  lice.    Our  lice  powder  kills  lice." 

I  picked  Saturday  for  my  display  opening, 


as  that  is  trading-day  for  many  of  the  farmers. 
Luckily  it  dawned  bright  and  clear,  and  the  old 
hen  and  her  brood  were  busy  scratching  in  the 
sand  when  I  arrived  at  the  store,  loyally  carry- 
ing out  their  part  of  the  program.  I  fed  them 
rather  lightly  so  they  would  continue  to  scratch. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  my  window  at- 
tracted a  large  number  of  the  passers-by,  who 
stopped  to  comment  on  it,  or  came  in  to  pur- 
chase. Inside  the  store  I  featured  lice  powders 
on  my  display  cases,  with  neat  price-tags  at- 
tached. I  also  placed  a  display  of  one-gallon 
and  five-gallon  cans  of  disinfectant  down  the 
main  aisle  of  the  store. 

I  pushed  a  favorite  brand  of  chicken  feed, 
also  waterglass  solution  (as  an  egg  preserver), 
and  distributed  literature  and  inserts  in  all  out- 
going packages.  I  called  it  a  regular  "boost 
the  hen"  sale. 

I  ran  my  window  for  three  days  the  follow- 
ing week,  and  it  never  failed  to  attract  atten- 
tion, during  that  time. 

I  have  tried  out  the  "animated"  window  idea 
several  times  and  it  works  fine.  Another  group 
that  can  be  used  is  a  cat  and  kittens  to  adver- 
tise flea  soaps,  combs,  brushes,  etc.,  for  your 
patrons'  pets.  A  window  of  this  sort  has  a 
real  kick  to  it  and  will  be  remembered  for  a 
long'  time. 
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An  Old  Shoe  in  the  Window. 

'  By  Boycb  LAcxnr, 
Doniphan,  Mo. 

I  first  procured  an  old  shoe  and  filled  the 
toe  with  dirt.  Then  I  cut  a  hole  about  the  size 
of  a  half-dollar  in  the  shoe  near  where  the 
king  toe  would  come,  and  embedded  a  fair- 
sized  com  sprout  in  the  dirt.  A  sign  reading 
"Before  Using  Our  Com  Remover"  was  put 
in  the  window. 

I  let  this  display  remain  in  the  window  for 
several  days  and  it  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention.   The  sprout  continued  to  grow. 

After  I  thought  the  display  had  made  its 
impression  I  applied  some  of  the  liquid  com 
remover  to  the  sprout,  and  it  withered  and 
dried  up  over  night.  The  sign  was  then 
changed  to  "After  Using  Our  Com  Remover." 

Bottles  of  the  com  remedy  were  scattered 
arotmd  the  window  and  in  lines  leading  up  to 
the  shoe. 

It  works.    Try  it ! 

For  Better  Service. 

By  Edwin  R.  Spangler, 
Ephrata,  Pa. 

A  certain  item  is  out  of  stock  and  not  on  the 
want-book.     Somebody  blundered! 

In  order  to  reduce  these  cases  to  a  minimum 
we  have  instituted  a  system  in  our  store 
whereby  clerks  will  be  constantly  reminded  of 
the  want-book  each  time  they  wrap  up  a  pack- 
age. 

A  pad  of  paper  is  attached  to  the  wrapping 
counter  in  a  convenient  and  conspicuous  place. 
A  little  sign  above  it  reads,  "Lest  we  forget." 

When  the  clerk  notices  that  the  stock  of  a 
certain  item  is  getting  low,  he  makes  a  note  on 
this  pad,  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
stock  is  looked  up. 

We  find  that  this  plan  has  cut  down  our 
shortages  to  a  very  small  percentage  as  it  gives 
us  warning  in  sufficient  time  to  reorder  a  new 
supply  or  refill  from  extra  stock. 

Another  very  important  feature  of  this  sys- 
tem, the  nature  of  which  we  didn't  at  first  fully 
appreciate,  is  its  advertising  value. 

It  not  only  enables  us  to  give  our  customers 
better  service,  but  they  see  the  sign  and  are 
pleased  with  our  efforts  to  keep  our  store  and 
our  stock  up  to  date.  This  goes  a  long  way  in 
helping  to  create  the  feeling  of  good- will  which 


it  is  our  aim  to  cultivate  with  our  trade.  We 
want  them  to  know  that  ours  is  a  store  of 
service  and  little  things  like  the  stock-keeping 
stunt  are  a  means  to  that  end. 

Dividing  Profits  with  Schools  and  Churches. 

By  C.  L.  Hygh, 
Oxford,  Kansas. 

An  advertising  scheme  which  we  have  tried 
and  found  very  profitable  is  the  plan  of  setting 
aside  a  day  for  certain  organizations  and  shar- 
ing with  them  our  gross  profits. 

Of  course  the  "special  day"  is  well  adver- 
tised not  only  in  the  newspapers  but  also  by 
public  announcement  at  the  meetings  of  the 
organizations.  The  members  are  urged  to  co- 
operate in  every  way  and  to  tell  their  friends. 
Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
simple  and  easy  way  to  raise  money  for  the 
organization,  and  the  bigger  the  business  done 
the  greater  will  be  their  portion  of  the  retums. 

We  allow  churches  15  per  cent  of  the  gross 
profits  of  any  particular  day  set  aside  for  them, 
generally  a  Friday  or  Saturday.  Each  church 
is  permitted  to  taJce  a  tum. 

Recently  we  allowed  the  high  school  athletic 
association  of  our  town  a  percentage  of  the 
gross  cash  receipts  for  a  single  day,  and  the 
association  received  quite  a  decided  boost 
financially.  Incidentally  our  sales  were  con- 
siderably increased  and  we  made  many  new 
friends  and  customers  for  the  store.  That  is 
the  way  the  scheme  has  worked  invariably. 

Signs  in  the  Cigar  Case. 

By  J.  S.  Gfeller, 
Dalhart,  Texas. 

We  believe  in  signs.  In  our  cigar  case  we 
use  three  of  them.  The  first  one,  which  is  long 
enough  to  run  across  the  front  of  the  case, 
reads:  "The  Last  Cigar  in  the  Box  Free." 
The  other  two  signs  are  made  to  extend  from 
the  front  to  the  back  on  each  side.  They  read, 
"Take  Her  a  Box  of  Candy,"  and  "Buy  'em 
by  the  Box." 

All  of  the  signs  are  made  just  the  height  of 
a  box  of  cigars  and  not  only  keep  the  box  ends 
and  sides  out  of  sight  but  are  a  big  aid  in  cigar 
and  boxed  candy  sales. 

We  change  the  side  cards  from  time  to  time 
— when  we  wish  to  advertise  any  special  item 
or  department. 


A  Glance  at  the  Chain-store  System 

Extracts  from  an  article  that  appeared  recently  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine, 

published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Parmer  Company 


The  last  thirty  years  has  seen  a  marked  de- 
velopment in  the  chain-store  system.  That 
this  movement  is  getting  to  be  a  factor  in  the 
distribution  of  goods  can  hardly  be  denied 
when  a  glance  is  taken  at  the  following  list: 

GROCERY  CHAINS. 

'  Stores 

Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co 807 

Acme  Tea  Company 315 

James  Butler  Grocery  Co 238 

Childs  &  Company 230 

Grand  Union  Tea  Co 200 

Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Co 182 

M.  O'Keefe,  Inc 146 

Wm.  Butler  140 

Bell  Company  130 

Robinson  &  Crawford 130 

National  Grocery  Co 126 

Direct  Importing  Co.,  Inc 125 

Thos.  Toulston  121 

John  T.  O'Connor  Co 110 

G.  M.  Dunlop  Co.: 106 

FIVE-  AND  TEN-CENT  STORES.  , 

F.  W.  Woolworth  Co 744 

S.  H.  Kress  &  Co 147 

C.  S.  Kresge  Co — 124 

J.  G.  McGrory  Co 115 


TOBACCO  AND  CIGAR  STORES. 

United  Cigar  Stores  (*) 


1100 


DRUG  CHAINS. 

Riker-Hegeman  Co 105 

Louis  K.  Liggett  Co 52 

Owl  Drug  Company 20 

Square  Drug  Co 20 

Marshall  Drug  Co 15 

SHOE  CHAINS. 

R.  H.  Long 82 

W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co 79 

Regal  Shoe  Co 47 

Hanover  Shoe  Co 52 

Florsheim  Shoe  Co 30 

Sorosis  Shoe  Co 30 

Hanan  &  Son 18 

Beck  Shoe  Co 15 


The  Piggly-Wiggly  Stores  are  now  being  rapidly  extended. 

(*)  The  United  Cigar  Stores  Company  of  America  operates 
its  1,100  stores  in  nearly  200  cities  in  the  United  States.  Some 
of  these,  however,  are  owned  by  companies  subsidiary  to  the 
United  Cigar  Stores  Company  of  America,  such  as  the  United 
Cigar  Stores  of  New  Jersey,  United  Cigar  Stores  of  Illmols, 
and  United  Cigar  Stores  of  Rhode  Island. 


HAT  STOHES. 

Kaufman  Bros 40 

Truly  Warner 24 

Irving  Hat  Co 24 

Samoff  Bros 16 

Dates  of  establishment  of  some  of  the  great 
chain-store  systems: 

Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co 1859 

F.  W.  Woolworth  Co 1879 

Jas.  Butler  Co 1882 

Hanan  Shoe  Stores 1885 

Acme  Tea  Stores 1887 

New  York  &  London  Drug  Co 1897 

Cannon  Stores  1889 

United  States  Qgar  Stores 1901 

Penney  Stores 1901 

Duke  C.  Bowers  Stores 1902 

United  Drug  Company 1903 

Chain  stores  take  on  more  than  one  aspect. 
Some  of  them  are  retailer  chain  stores,  some* 
jobber  chains,  and  some  manufacturers'  chains. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  make  an  analysis  of  a 
general  nature  which  would  apply  with  equal 
force  to  stores  in  the  different  lines,  yet  it  is 
well  that  retailing  merchants  begin  to  think 
about  this  new  force,  this  growing  factor  in 
distribution  and  in  competition  as  well. 
.  Chain  stores  claim,  by  virtue  of  such  an 
organization,  increased  profits  from  buying 
power.  They  claim  also  heightened  profi- 
ciency in  advertising,  in  the  better  handling  of 
credits  and  collections,  and  in  better  methods 
of  merchandising. 

The  chief  advantages  which  a  chain  store 
claims  over  the  individual  retailer  is  the  ability 
to  buy  for  less.  Their  system  or  plan  rather 
leans  to  the  elimination  of  the  wholesaler. 
And  yet  these  chain  stores  are  compelled  to 
provide  warehouses  and  carry  a  surplus  stock 
of  goods  in  store  ready  for  the  cadi  of  the 
various  stores.  It  is  a  question  worthy  of  most 
careful  thought,  and  there  is  certainly  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  any  real 
saving  in  the  system.  They  are  compelled  to 
perform  the  functions  of  the  wholesaler,  and 
where  an  adequate  stock  is  carried  they  arc 
compelled  to  use  in  ratio  the  same  investment. 

This  warehouse  and  shipping  overhead  must 
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be  higher  than  it  is  for  the  usual  jobber  unlessi 
the  chain-store  system  is  balanced  to  a  nicety. 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  years  about 
the  elimination  of  the  jobber,  yet  when  the 
ftmctions  of  the  jobber  are  performed  the  ex- 
pense must  be  met,  and  we  think  observations 
throughout  the  country  do  not  justify  the  be- 
lief that  any  saving  so  far  has  been  effected  in 
this  method  of  distribution. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  chain-store  system 
which  is  worthy  of  thought,  and  that  is  they 


employ  high-grade  efficient  managers  who 
have  the  stores  carefully  systematized  and 
who  are  bent  on  showing  a  profit.  These  man- 
agers are  not  better  merchants  than  individual 
merchants  ought  to  be,  and  it  behooves  every 
retail  merchant  who  is  conducting  a  store  of 
his  own  to  make  himself  so  proficient  that  he 
is  on  a  par  with  the  manager  of  a  chain  store 
anywhere,  and  he  can  do  it.  When  he  does  do 
it,  chain  stores  will  have  no  advantage  over 
the  individual  establishment. 


Capsules  of  Science 

By  Wilbur  L.  Scoville 


About  500  compounds  of  silicon  are  known, 
exclusive  of  the  silicates. 

Alcoholic  liquids  in  small  doses  diminish 
the  sensibility  to  red  and  green  colors. 

The  colors  in  natural  gems  are  considered 
to  be  due  to  colloidal  metals  contained  in  them. 

W.  Herz  finds  that  the  smaller  the  diameter 
of  a  molecule,  the  greater  its  solubility  in 
water. 

The  saliva  of  persons  with  decaying  teeth 
is  found  to  be  more  acid  than  that  of  those 
with  sound  teeth. 

When  urine  is  being  secreted  from  the  kid- 
neys, the  blood  gives  up  urea.  When  secre- 
tion from  the  kidneys  stops,  the  blood  takes 
up  urea. 

M.  Rhein  has  found  a  bacterium  in  the 
human  intestine  which  forms  phenol  from  tyro- 
sine. It  can  also  produce  phenol  from  other 
compounds. 

California  weeds,  insects,  fungi  and  rodents 
cost  the  farmers  upwards  of  two  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  for  poisons  with  which  to 
combat  them. 

A  Dutch  biologist  says  that  heredity  is  a 
matter  of  enz)rme  action  that  is  stimulated 
by  personal  conditions  and  hence  produces 
varying  results. 

Alloy  of  gold  and  palladium,  containing 
about  80  per  cent  of  gold,  is  being  used  as  a 
substitute  for  platinum,  in  crucibles  and  evap- 
orating dishes. 


A  Norwegian  chemist  finds  that  symptoms 
of  intoxication  by  alcohol  do  not  appear  until 
enough  alcohol  has  been  ingested  to  produce 
0.1  to  0.5  per  cent  in  the  urine. 

Most  persons  appear  to  be  naturally  immune 
to  infantile  paralysis,  since  in  the  New  York 
epidemic  only  1.59  persons  in  1000  were  at- 
tacked, though  many  more  were  exposed. 

Spinach,  string-beans,  navy  beans,  peas,  and 
potatoes  all  contain  assimilable  iron,  but  when 
cooked  in  an  excess  of  water  from  a  quarter 
to  a  half  of  the  iron  is  removed  by  the  water. 

If  more  than  one-fifty-thousandth  of  the 
hypo  used  in  fixing  a  photograph  be  left  on 
the  film  or  plate,  fogging  results.  With  prints, 
more  hypo  is  harmless,  but  it  is  more  difficult 
to  remove. 

A  pressure  of  6000  atmospheres  continued 
for  14  hours  is  required  to  kill,  by  pressure, 
non-spore-forming  bacteria,  and  12,000  atmos- 
pheres for  the  same  time  is  required  to  kill 
spores. 

Sodium  hydroxide  in  solution  is  found  to 
soften  iron  and  steel  unless  an  oxidizing  agent, 
such  as  sodium  bicarbonate,  is  present.  If  the 
alkali  action  is  prolonged,  the  steel  is  softened 
so  much  that  its  resistance  is  practically  lost. 

The  dust  and  slag  from  blast  furnaces  con- 
tains considerable  potassium  salts  which  can 
be  recovered  economically.  Some  ores  contain 
more  than  2  per  cent  of  potash,  and  it  will 
soon  be  utilized  by  the  larger  manufacturers. 


A  House  Organ  that  Ought  to  Help 

Business 


A   brief  review  of  a  medium   that  circulates  among  the  employees  of  a  Far  Western 

drug  firm. 


"Bowman's"  is  a  name  well  known  out  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Spelled  out  in  full  it  means 
the  Bowman  Drug  Company,  with  stores  in 
Oakland,  Berkeley,  and  Fresno,  all  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

And  each  month  a  little  store  magazine  is 
published,  the  journal  measuring  5^  by  8J4 
and  containing  eight  pages,  including  the  back 
and  front,  which  are  covered  with  text;  and 
from  A  down  to  Z  the  little  pamphlet  is  filled 
with  interesting  and  instructive  material. 

It  is  intended  for  employees  only,  of  course  ; 
but  no  doubt  a  copy  will  be  gladly  mailed  on 
request  to  any  firm  large  enough  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  matter  of  getting  out  a  similar 
publication. 

The  February  number  of  "Tidings" — ^that's 
the  name  of  the  little  magazine — has  in  it  a 
number  of  instructive  articles  which  we  are 
going  to  reproduce,  the  aim  being  twofold. 
First,  the  information  itself  is  of  the  right 
kind ;  the  kind  clerks  frequently  say  they  can't 
get.  Again,  we  want  to  show  in  a  general  way 
the  class  of  material  used. 

The  first  article  is  by  Ray  R.  Banks,  and  is 
headed  "A  Short  History  of  Photographic 
Lenses."     Here  it  is: 

"To  begin  with,  it  might  be  well  to  state  that, 
photographically,  a  lens  is  a  combination  of 
two  or  more  glasses  with  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce an  image. 

"The  first  lens  made  especially  for  photo- 
graphic purposes  was  issued  by  Chevalier  of 
Paris.  It  was  very  primitive  in  form,  and  its 
single  combination  was  nothing  more  than  the 
object  lens  of  a  field  glass.  Chevalier,  how- 
ever, soon  produced  an  improvement  on  this 
first  effort,  which  had  a  much  wider  field  and 
greater  definition.  This  was  quickly  followed 
by  one  issued  by  Grubb,  which  was  a  step  in 
advance  of  either  of  the  two  issued  by  Chev- 
alier. 

"The  next  advance  was  made  when  J.  H. 
Dallmeyer  constructed  a  wide-angle  landscape 
lens,  which  covered  the  widest  angle  of  any 


lens  which  had  as  yet  been  produced.  T.  R. 
Dallmeyer,  also,  produced  about  this  time  a 
wide-angle  lens  which  had  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce an  image  at  a  comparatively  large  aper- 
ture. 

"In  the  very  beginning  a  need  was  mani- 
fested by  portrait  photographers  for  a  rapid 
lens.  In  1841  Andrew  Ross  constructed  a  lens 
with  the  idea  of  filling  this  need,  as  also  did 
Thomas  Davidson  in  the  same  year.  Both  of 
their  lenses  were  comparatively  slow,  however,, 
and  were  soon  superseded  by  a  superior  lens, 
introduced  by  Voigtlander,  which  lens,  with 
but  slight  modification,  is  the  standard  studio- 
lens  to-day. 

"None  of  the  lenses  that  had  been  produced 
up  to  this  time  were  suitable  for  outdoor  work, 
copying,  etc.,  due  to  various  defects  and  limita- 
tions. In  1859  Voigtlander  produced  a  very 
imperfect  lens  for  outdoor  work,  but  it  was 
superseded  by  a  superior  lens  in  1864,  designed 
by  Thomas  Ross.  This  t3rpe  of  lens  enjoyed  a 
wide  use  for  a  number  of  years.  In  fact,  there 
are  some  still  in  use. 

"Two  years  later — in  1866 — ^Dallmeyer,  in 
London,  and  Steinhill,  in  Munich,  produced  the 
rapid  rectilinear  lens,  which  type  is  used  on 
many  of  the  cheaper  cameras  of  to-day. 

"In  the  year  1890  Carl  Zeiss  of  Jena  intro- 
duced a  lens  which  was  a  great  improvement 
on  all  lenses  heretofore  put  on  the  market. 
Since  that  time  improvements  have  followed  in 
rapid  succession,  until  we  have  to-day  the  anas- 
tigmatic  lens,  some  types  of  which  are  almost 
universal  in  use.  Three  years  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Carl  Zeiss  lens,  Goertz,  also  of 
Germany,  introduced  a  series  of  anastigmatic 
lenses.  To-day  these  two  names  are  identified 
with  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lenses,  as 
are  also  the  names  of  many  others  mentioned 
in  this  article. 

"During  the  past  few  years,  on  account  of 
war  conditions,  the  manufacture  of  lenses  has 
been  greatly  fostered  in  the  United  States,  and 
to-day  we  find  the  names  of  Bausch  and  Lomb, 
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Wollensak,  Turner-Reich  and  others  success- 
fully vieing  with  European  manufacturers  for 
position  on  the  roll  of  honor." 

Under  "Fresno  Store  Notes"  appears  the 
following,  no  author  being  given : 

"There  have  been  so  many  cases  of  fatal 
poisoning  from  drinking  wood  alcohol  that  it 
is  important  that  druggists  should  know  the 
effects  of  the  taking  of  this  poison,  and,  as 
stated  in  a  bulletin  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  be 
familiar  with  the  antidote,  so  that  should  occa- 
sion arise  they  could  apply  emergency  meas- 
tires. 

"At  the  request  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  Dr.  Reid  Hunt,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacology  of  the  Medical  School 
of  Harvard  University  and  an  authority  on  the 
effects  of  alcohol,  issued  a  bulletin  on  wood 
alcohol,  a  part  of  which  we  print  below : 

"  'Wood  alcohol,'  writes  Dr.  Hunt,  *has  be- 
come known  as  the  American  poison,  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequency  with  which  cases  of 
poisoning  have  been  traced  to  it  in  the  United 
States.  Despite  this  fact,  there  is  still  a  lack 
of  appreciation  of  its  dangers,  and  of  an  un- 
derstanding of  its  nature.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  that  there  is  not  a  single 
property  of  wood  alcohol,  except  its  poisonous 
effects,  by  which  any  one  but  a  chemist  can  dis- 
tinguish between  purified  wood  and  ordinary 
or  "grain"  alcohol.  The  appearance,  odor  and 
taste  of  the  two  are  so  strikingly  alike  that 
even  chemists  who  have  had  much  experience 
with  them  are  unable  by  these  properties  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them  with  certainty. 

"  'Pharmacologists,  moreover,  from  experi- 
ments on  dogs,  had,  years  before,  shown  that 
the  action  of  wood  alcohol  upon  the  anin^al  or- 
ganism is  fundamentally  different  from  that  of 
ordinary  alcohoL  This  difference  may  be 
briefly  summarized:  When  ordinary  alcohol 
is  taken  into  the  body  it  is  rapidly  converted 
into  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  are 
harmless  substances,  always  present  in  the 
body,  and  any  excess  of  which  is  promptly 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys  and  lungs.  Wood 
alcohol,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  being 
changed  into  harmless  substances  which  are 
easily  eliminated,  remains  in  the  body  as  such 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  is  then  slowly  con- 
verted into  another  poison,  formic  acid — the 
acid  which  is  found  in  ants.  These  poisons,  and 
perhaps  a  third  formed  from  the  wood  alcohol, 


formaldehyde,  attack  the  brain  and  other  or- 
gans, and  cause  death  or  blindness. 

"  Toisonousness  is  an  inherent  quality  of 
wood  alcohol,'  continued  Dr.  Himt.  'It  is  as 
impossible  to  prepare  non-poisonous  wood  alco- 
hol as  it  is  to  prepare  non-poisonous  prussic 
acid. 

"  'Individuals  vary  considerably  in  their  sus- 
ceptibility to  wood  alcohol ;  some  die  or  become 
blind  from  amounts  which  seem  to  do  no  harm 
to  others.  This  is  true,  however,  of  all  poisons. 
Death  and  blindness  have  resulted  from  two 
tablespoon  fuls  and  from  one  or  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  poison.  Sixty  to  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  those  taking  four  ounces,  that  is, 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  or  half  a  "glassful,"  have 
died  or  become  permanently  blind.' " 

And  lastly,  also  credited  to  Fresno,  comes 
this : 

"A  cheap  razor  strop  will  ruin  a  good  razor 
and  make  a  bad  one  worse. 

"Razor  strop  manufacturers  use  great  care 
to  select  leathers  that  will  improve  the  cutting 
edge  of  a  razor,  and,  as  climatic  conditions  have 
much  effect  on  leather,  selections  are  made 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  For  example, 
Siberia  produces  the  heaviest  leather,  England 
and  Scotland  the  best  horsehide. 

"Russian  leather  strops  are  made  from  cow- 
hide which  comes  from  the  northern  part  of 
Russia.  This  leather  is  very  durable,  and 
makes  a  very  good  strop  for  dry  climates. 

"Shell  leather,  produced  by  the  English  and 
Scotch  tanning  method,  is  recognized  as  the 
superior  of  all  leather  for  razor  strops.  This 
leather  is  produced  from  horsehide  only,  and 
is  taken  from  directly  over  the  point  where  the 
hip  bones  are  prominent.  A  dry  tanning  pro- 
cess is  used,  which  requires  eighteen  months 
for  completion. 

"The  specially  treated  canvas  which  forms 
the  back  of  the  strop  is  made,  in  the  good 
grades  of  strops,  of  real  linen  thread,  and,  if 
you  will  magnify  the  canvas,  you  will  notice  a 
fuzzy  appearance.  This  'fuzz'  tends  to  comb 
the  grit  from  between  the  saw-like  teeth  of  the 
razor,  which  number  about  thirty-two  to  the 
width  of  a  hair. 

"The  price  of  the  strop  will  depend,  of 
course,  primarily  upon  the  quality  of  the  leath- 
er, then  upon  the  style  of  the  handle,  number 
of  stitches,  size  of  swivel,  length  and.width,  as 
well  as  thickness,  of  the  leather. 
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"When  you  stop  to  consider  just  what  a  deli- 
cate edge  a  razor  has,  and  how  necessary  it  is 
that  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  of  it,  you 
will  make  every  effort  to  sell  your  customer  a 
good  strop." 

Mighty  good  stuff ! 

In  conclusion  it  ought  to  be  said,  perhaps, 
that  such  solid  material  comprises  only  a  part 
of  the  contents  of  the  journal.  There  are  a 
number  of  poems  written  by  employees,  p*:  well 
as  a  "personal"  page  or  two  similar  in  char- 
acter to  the  "personal"  columns  of  newspap- 
ers in  the  smaller  cities,  comment  being  re- 


stricted to  those  connected  with  the  firm,  of 
course.  And,  also,  a  httle  harmless  raillery  is 
interjected  now  and  then.  For  instance,  we 
are  told  that  "Mr.  Taylor,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Taylor,  motored  to  Bakersfield  the  other 
day,"  and  that  "a  few  hours  later  Mr.  Taylor 
wrote  the  following  verse  to  the  tune  of  ten 
dollars : 

"Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star, 
O'er  the  speed  cop's  handlebar. 
How  I  wonder  where  you  were. 
To  sec  me  do  that  forty  per." 


When  I  Didn't  Count  the  Cost 


By  Nolen  Ambrose  Turner 

Brooksville,  Florida 


This  recital  concerns  a  negro  and  two 
Greeks,  a  gold  coin  and  a  butcher's  bill,  a  drug 
clerk  (that's  me),  and  a  town  marshal  and  a 
mystery.  It  was  one  day  toward  the  end  of 
the  "flu"  epidemic  of  last  winter,  when  a  well- 
dressed  negro  strode  into  the  store  where  I  was 
employed;  a  slender  black  of  medium  height, 
garmented  in  a  blue  serge  suit,  and  wearing  a 
light-colored  hat  and  tan  shoes.  There  was 
nothing  notable  about  him,  certainly  nothing  to 
arouse  suspicion ;  he  was  just  an  ordinary  col- 
ored man.  He  produced  a  five-dollar  gold 
piece  and  pushed  it  toward  me. 

"Mr.  Bellamy  says  f'r  me  to  git  you-all  to 
change  dis  yere,"  he  explained,  as  he  gave  a 
significant  jerk  of  his  head  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  meat  market,  directly  across  the 
street. 

I  stared  at  the  money.  Memory  flitted  back 
over  several  months  past,  and  a  half-dozen 
burglaries  came  to  mind,  among  them  being  the 
East  drug  store,  the  Reeve  Milling  Company's 
commissary,  and  a  fruit  store  conducted  by 
two  Greeks.  Some  small  change  and  a  quan- 
tity of  merchandise  had  been  stolen  in  each 
case,  and  among  the  things  taken  from  the 
Greeks  were  a  number  of  five-dollar  gold 
pieces  fastened  on  watch- fobs. 

'Where  did  you  get  it?"  I  asked. 

'Us  drawed  our  pay  dis  momin'  at  der  mill ; 
that's  what  they  paid  us  with,"  he  replied. 

"What's  your  name  ?"  I  asked  again. 

"Jim  Jackson,"  he  replied  without  a  mo- 
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ment's  hesitation.  "I  wanted  to  pay  my  bill  to 
der  market  an'  they  didn't  have  no  change,  so 
they  sent  me  over  here." 

I  gave  him  five  "ones,"  and  he  walked  across 
the  street. 

I  at  once  summoned  the  village  marshal,  and 
in  a  few  words  I  told  him  about  Jim  Jackson 
and  the  gold  coin,  dilating  on  the  fact  that  the 
coin  had  marks  on  it,  where  it  had  fitted  into 
the  fob.  He  said  he'd  investigate,  and  half  an 
hour  later  he  was  back  again. 

"The  mill  folks  says  they  ain't  paid  anybody 
oflf  with  gold  to-day,  and  I  can't  find  anybody 
who  ever  heafd  tell  of  Jim  Jackson,"  he  re- 
ported. 

"Have  you  been  over  to  Bellamy's  Market  ?" 
I  asked. 

"Bellamy  claims  he  don't  know  anybody  by 
that  name.  Say,  can't  you  go  with  me  through 
the  nigger  quarters  and  see  if  you  recognize 
the  fellow?" 

We  set  forth  shortly.  First,  however,  I  in- 
sisted on  questioning  those  in  the  meat  market. 
They  recalled  sending  a  man  over  to  the  drug 
store  for  some  change,  but  his  name  was  not 
Jim  Jackson,  but  Joe  Sheffield,  a  nightwatch- 
man  at  the  saw  mill. 

Outside,  I  turned  to  the  officer.  "Find  Joe 
Sheffield.  That's  all  there  is  to  it,"  I  said.  "I'm 
going  back  to  the  store." 

An  hour  later  the  marshal  reappeared. 

"I  want  you  to  identify  a  man  I've  got  out- 
side," he  explained  as  he  led  the  way  to  the 
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curb  where  a  crowd  had  begun  to  gather.  And 
I  beheld  the  prisoner  standing  by  the  side  of 
Dr.  Reeve,  the  miUionaire  owner  of  the  Reeve 
Milling  Company,  whose  commissary  had  re- 
cently been  entered. 

Then  I  experienced  a  peculiar  sensation,  for 
the    man    in    custody    was    a    meek-looking, 


With  the  darkness  came  the  marshal  regis- 
tering triumph.  "I  found  'em!"  he  cried  ex- 
ultantly. "The  razor  had  dried  suds  and  tufts 
of  fur  still  clinging  to  it.  Hadn't  been  cleaned 
up  since  it  was  used." 

"Has  the  culprit  confessed?"  I  asked. 

"Sure.  Came  through  slick  as  a  whistle. 
When  I  get  right  down  to  business  it  takes  an 
awful  good  man  to  hold  back.  I  got  a  way 
about  me  that  just  naturally  throws  the  fear 
o'  the  Lord  into  a  black  heart  every  time,  be- 
lieve me.  But,  say,  there's  one  feature  o'  this 
case  that  you  may  not  like ;  you've  been  so  all- 
fired  keen  to  push  things  along  that  mebbe 
you've  overlooked  it.  That  five-dollar  gold 
piece  you  took  in  from  Sheffield  belongs  to 
them  Greeks,  and  I'm  here  to  ask  you  to  fork 
it  over.  It's  got  marks  on  it,  where  it  fitted 
into  the  fob ;  you  saidso  yourself." 


"Mr.  BtlUmy  tayt  f'r  me  to  tit  yeu-all  to  'chaagt  dis  yert." 


smooth-shaven  negro  in  blue  overalls,  old 
slouch  hat,  and  heavy  shoes. 

I  stepped  up  and  surveyed  him  closely. 

"You  have  changed  your  clothes  since  you 
were  in  the  store  ?"  I  suggested. 

The  prisoner  shook  his  head. 

"Fse  de  niglitwatchman  an'  I've  been  sleepin' 
all  day.  Ain't  been  projectin'  roun'  town  a-tall 
to-day." 

"And  you  have  shaved  off  your  mustache, 
too,"  I  went  on,  studying  his  face,  which  was 
as  slick  as  a  bottle. 

"1  ain't  shaved  in  two  or  three  days." 

I  took  a  long  shot.  "He's  the  party  I 
changed  the  money  for,"  I  said  positively, 
turning  to  the  marshal. 

"I  shore  ain't  Been  to  town  befo'  dis  day," 
reaffirmed  the  black  man. 

"Did  you  search  his  house?"  I  asked  tihe 
officer. 

"No,"  he  replied;  "I  just  took  him  in  tow 
-  and  fetched  him  along." 

"Take  a  squint  around  the  house,"  I  sug- 
gested. "You'll  find  his  blue  serge  suit,  a 
pair  of  tan  shoes,  and  a  light-colored  hat.  Also 
examine  his  shaving  outfit." 


F  nithl  B 
itm  prvjedin 


an  ' I'vt  bt**  $lfepi*' all  day.   Ain't 
rvHM'  t9W»  a-talt  today." 


"That's  all  right,"  I  parried,  "but  how  about 
my  five  'ones'?" 

"Got  any  marks  on  'em?" 

"No." 

"Then  yer  soaked." 

And,  by  George,  I  was!  Hereafter  before 
I  set  out  to  reap  a  little  glory  as  a  detective 
I'm  going  to  count  the  cost. 


We  can't  expect  lower  prices  until  we  get  volume  production,  and  we  can't  get 
production  unless  we  are  all  willing  to  work  hard. — Through  the  Meshes. 


How  They  Displayed  Toilet  Goods 


By  Ernest  A.  Bench 

Sheepshead  Bay,  New  York 


There  is  no  closed  season  on  toilet  goods.  A 
man  does  not  discontinue  brushing  his  teeth 
because  the  weather  happens  to  be  a  trifle  cold. 
Neither  does  a  woman  neglect  to  wash  her  face 
and  hands  bcause  they  are  chapped.  And  I 
could  go  right  on  down  the  line  of  toilet  articles 
and  point  out  their  all-the-year-round  necessity. 
Some  things,  such  as  rouges  and  perfumes,  are 
luxuries  perhaps,  in  the  broadest  sense,  yet  the 
well-groomed  woman  would  no  more  think  of 
being  without  them  than  she  would  contem- 
plate having  an  empty  larder  with  company  in 
prospect. 

It's  safe  to  boost  toilet  articles  all  the  time, 
•  for  there  are  so  many  different  articles  and 
preparations  coming  under  this  broad  classi- 
fication that  there  is  no  fear  of  overdoing  a 
good  thing. 

Leading  customers  for  toilet  goods  to  any 
one  store  is  not  always  easy  to  do,  especially 


when  there  are  so  many  other  stores  that  sell 
the  same  articles.  But  a  great  deal  may  be 
accomplished  by  attracting  attention,  and  the 
following  suggestions,  picked  up  in  three  dif- 
ferent countries,  are  offered  as  reminders  of 
what  the  "other  fellow"  is  doing. 

Liggett's,  New  York  City,  fastened  tooth- 
paste cartons  in  neat  rows  on  wall-board  panels. 
Projecting  from  the  lid  of  each  carton  was 
a  tooth-brush,  held  to  the  carton  by  a  pin  in- 
serted through  the  hole  in  the  handle  of  the 
brush.  The  middle  panel  was  occupied  by  a 
card  that  announced: 


Good  Quality  Tooth  Brushes 35  cents. 


Well-balanced  stacks  of  the  tooth-paste  and 
brushes  were  laid  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the 
panels. 

The  Queenville  Store,  Montreal,  Canada, 
formed  fans  of  tooth-brushes  on  the  floor  of 
its  window. 

Parke's  Drug  Store,  Limited,  Wimbledon, 
England,  suspended  three  white  tape  lines  at 
each  side  of  the  trim,  all  the  way  from  the 
ceiling    to    the    floor.      Tooth-brushes    were 


fastened  to  the  tape  lines  at  intervals  of  about 
six  inches. 

H.  Machlanlen,  Epsom,  England,  arranged 
his  tooth-brushes  in  fan  formation  on  paper 
doilies  on  the  bed  of  the  window  near  the  glass. 
The  tooth-brushes  were  shielded  on  the  shelf 
behind  with  neat  stacks  of  several  well-known 
brands  of  tooth-paste. 

Wool  worth,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  formed  arches 
on  the  floor  with  cartons  of  tooth-paste,  laid 
downward.  Each  arch  accommodated  small 
stacks  of  various  toilet  articles  such  as  soap, 
powder,  and  sponges. 

The  American  Drug  Store,  Montreal,  Que- 
bec, exhibited  a  number  of  window  cards,  the 
one  devoted  to  dental  supplies  being  bordered 
with  a  single  row  of  tooth-paste  cartons. 

Liggett's,  New  York  City,  draped  a  trim 
with  orange  satin,  bunched  into  rosettes  half- 
way up  each  wall-board  panel.  The  satin- 
draped  forms  on  the  floor  were  topped  off  with 
small  glass  shelves  supporting  boxes  of  a  high- 
grade  face  powder.  Cans  of  talcum  of  the 
same  brand  were  scattered  on  the  floor  of  the 
display.  Sprays  of  various  blossoms,  laid  in 
different  spots,  lent  a  floral  tone  to  the  trim. 

Boots,  Limited  (The  Liggett's  of  England), 
Ilford,  London,  displayed  talcum  powder  and 
perfume  on  a  tier  of  glass  shelves.  Over  the 
edge  of  each  glass  shelf,  at  each  side,  a  line  of 
dainty  violet  ribbon  dangled  down  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  foot  or  two.  Exactly  in  the  center  of 
the  ribbon  was  tied  a  powder  puff,  which  made 
the  ribbon  hang  just  right,  thereby  adding  an 
artistic  touch  to  each  shelf. 

At  the  Woolwich  (London)  branch  of 
Boots,  a  large  spider's  web  was  cleverly  con- 
structed with  the  assistance  of  threads  of  yel- 
low ribbon,  a  brown,  plush-covered  spider 
occupying  the  center  of  the  web.  If  one  looked 
beyond  the  web  he  noticed  bottles  of  the 
choicest  perfumes  occupying  the  glass  shelves. 

Wool  worth's,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  had  a  large 
wall-board  at  the  rear,  draped  with  rose  crepe 
paper.  Several  diamond-shaped  designs  of 
washcloths  occupied  the  rear  paneling. 

Boots,    Watford,    England,    accompanied 
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their  display  of  shampoo  powders  by  a  card 
that  advised: 


Bring   out   those    lovely   tints    that    He 
dormant  in  every  woman's  h1air. 


The  National  Drug  Stores,  New  York  City, 
filled  their  trim  with  piles  of  creams,  powders, 
perfumes,  lotions,  soaps,  and  cosmetics.  A 
card  in  the  very  middle  announced: 


Dressing  Table  Needs  Always  at  Right 
Prices. 


Liggett's,  New  York  City,  devoted  a  three- 
section  wall-board  panel  to  powder  puffs.  On 
each  panel  three  mats,  about  one  foot  long  by 
a  foot  wide,  were  inserted.  The  mats  were  of 
purple  at  the  two  ends  of  each  panel,  with 
rose  in  the  middle.  Over  the  mats  were  placed 
a  few  powder  puffs  in  their  waxed  paper  bags. 
The  floor  of  the  window  was  one  mass  df 
powder  puffs,  except  a  roimd  blue  card  at  each 
side  containing  a  single  puff  apiece  and  a  litho- 
graphed cut-out  in  the  center  of  a  girl  dabbing 
her  cheeks  with  powder.    A  card  pointed  out: 


This   is   Real  Value.     Sanitary   Velour 
Powder  PuiBFs,  20  cents. 


Lyons,  Limited,  Montreal,  attracted  atten- 
tion to  their  window  by  a  huge  powder  puff 
suspended  from  the  middle  of  the  ceiling  (the 
stunt  was  accomplished  by  fashioning  the  pow- 
der puff  out  of  a  white  sheet  and  stuffing  it 
with  paper).  Powder  puffs  of  the  regular  size 
were  exhibited  on  the  rear  paneling,  as  well  as 
being  laid  on  the  floor  in  their  sanitary  envel- 
opes. 

The  National  Drug  Stores,  New  York  City, 
offered,  as  a  special  inducement  to  try  out  a 
high-grade  face  powder,  a  free  powder  puff. 
On  the  side  of  each  of  their  several  windows 
was  a  streamer  with  a  girl's  profile,  outlined  in 
blue  on  white  paper,  revealing  the  dainty  miss 
in  the  act  of  raising  the  powder  puff  to  her 
face.  In  red  on  the  other  side  of  the  streamer 
was  the  announcement  calling  attention  to  the 


special  offer.  One  of  the  windows  was  devoted 
to  the  combination  offer.  The  trim  consisted 
of  a  tier  of  glass  shelves,  on  each  of  which 
reclined  several  small  cards,  just  large  enough 
to  accommodate  comfortably  one  powder  puff 
and  a  box  of  the  face  powder.  On  the  floor 
were  stacks  of  the  face  powder. 

The  Standard  Drug  Company,  New  York 
City,  erected  in  their  window  a  factory  chim- 
ney, built  entirely  from  cakes  of  Castile  soap. 
There  was  a  card  in  front  which  read: 


Genuine  Spanish  Castile  Soap,  10  cents 
the  cake.    Cakes  about  %  lb.  apiece. 


The  top  half  of  one  of  the  Brooklyn  Wool- 
worth  windows  was  one  mass  of  black  thread 
lines.  Displayed  alternately  on  these  chains,  at 
about  six  inches  apart,  were  rubber  sponges, 
tooth-brushes,  and  tooth-paste.  In  the  bottom 
half  the  same  articles  were  set  out  on  tiers  of 
glass  shelves. 

Trader's,  Dajrton,  Ohio,  recently  held  a 
"Dollar  Day,"  one  of  the  features  being  dollar 
specials.  The  slogan  of  this  event  was  "Be  as 
Beautiful  as  Mary  Garden."  One  of  the  dollar 
offerings  comprised  three  fifty-cent  prepara- 
tions such  as  cold  cream,  face  powder,  and 
shampoo.  Another  "special"  took  form  in  two 
one-dollar  bottles  of  toilet  water.  One  could 
have  the  choice  of  thirteen  15c  cakes  of  Castile 
soap  for  one  dollar. 

Holdroyd,  London,  England,  gave  a  trim 
over  to  practically  all  the  nationally  advertised 
makes  of  safety  razors.  The  card  in  the  middle 
aptly  inquired: 


Which  Razor  and  Blade  Do  You  Want? 


Milne's  Pharmacy,  Montreal,  enclosed  its 
window  with  wall-board  paneling,  occupied 
with  razor  stroppers  hanging  downward.  On 
a  large  shelf  down  the  front  center  were 
various  kinds  of  safety  razor  outfits.  The  space 
on  the  right  side  of  the  shelf  was  taken  up  by 
several  rows  of  shaving  powder,  cream  and 
soap,  with  a  shaving  brush  placed  in  between 
the  various  containers. 


We  paid  one  dollar  for  each  of  the  "  Unusual  Advertising  Stunts  "  appearing  on 
pages  156  and  157.  We  will  pay  you  the  same  for  short  accounts  of  schemes  that 
have  worked  in  your  store.    Send  us  one — or  two,  or  three. 


How  to  Advertise  a  Retail  Store 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 

New  York  City 


[Mr,  Fehlman  has  built  up  a  national  repu- 
tation as  an  authority  on  retail  merchandising, 
and  the  article  which  follows  is  extracted  from 
an  address  delivered  by  him  at  the  ipip  con- 
vention of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World. — The  Editors.] 

There  are  four  simple  things  which  will 
guide  any  retailer  in  improving  his  merchan- 
dise : 

1.  Know  the  merchandise. 

2.  Know  the  customer. 

3.  Know  every  medium  in  the  town  which 
can  be  used  for  advertising. 

4.  Understand  the  importance  of  short, 
terse,  but  very  specific  advertising  copy. 

The  way  to  study  merchandise  is  to  start 
with  a  wholesaler  or  his  salesman,  who  sells 
you  your  goods.  Before  he  leaves  town,  he 
should  be  made  to  dictate  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  merchandise  you  are  buying,  which 
can  in  turn  be  given  to  your  salespeople  on  the 
arrival  of  the  merchandise  and  discussed  by 
them  in  detail. 

More  than  one  retail  store  with  which  I  have 
been  connected  has  used  this  method,  and  our 
competitors  always  wondered  why  our  sales- 
men, while  paid  no  higher  salaries,  could  give 
such  splendid  descriptions  of  the  merchandise 
they  were  selling.  It  was  because  we  made  the 
manufacturer  tell  us  the  whole  story  of  the 
merchandise,  the  raw  product,  how  it  was  as- 
sembled, where  the  costs  were  reduced,  how 
the  shipping  facilities  were  better,  and  how  the 
final  arrival  of  the  merchandise  in  our  store 
was  really  an  event  because  the  merchandise 
could  give  our  customers  better  style,  more 
comfort,  better  wearing  service,  lower  price, 
etc. 

The  newspapers  of  the  United  States  are 
helping  retailers  more  to-day  than  they  ever 
did  before  by  having  service  men  who  can 
write  good  advertisements,  and  who  know  how 
to  pick  out  the  real  story  of  a  store,  but  the 
best  advertising  in  the  world  is  that  which  is 
done  by  the  store  owner  himself  or  by  an  em- 
ployee whom  he  trains  to  express  the  person- 
ality of  the  store. 


Selling  a  $35  serge  suit  is  entirely  different 
from  selling  a  fancy  Paris  tweed  to  a  broker 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  who  will  gladly  pay  $125  to 
$150  for  a  suit  which  will  not  wear  one-third 
as  long  as  the  $35  serge. 

Unless  you  know  your  customers,  you  can't 
write  advertising  to  reach  them.  Of  course 
this  means  more  time  and  more  thought  put  on 
the  advertising.  It  means  the  dividing  up  of 
copy.  If  you  are  selling  $25  suits  of  clothes 
for  the  working  man,  forget  the  banker,  the 
professional  man,  and  direct  your  copy  to  these 
particular  customers.  It  flatters  them,  even 
though  they  do  not  buy  the  next  day. 

In  choosing  advertising  medituns,  dealers  in 
some  towns  use  moving  pictures  and  derive 
splendid  returns  from  their  investments. 
Others  spend  all  their  money  on  street  cars. 

One  merchant  in  Milwaukee  built  his  busi- 
ness from  street  cars,  and  still  uses  them  for 
his  show  advertising.  Other  merchants  have 
used  the  bill-boards,  and  spent  over  half  their 
appropriation  in  this  way. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  study  your  own  local 
market — ^know  your  merchandise,  know  your 
customers,  and  then  plan  to  use  mediums  that 
will  get  you  the  quidcest  results  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

Sometimes  you  have  to  experiment  for  two 
or  three  years  before  you  can  finally  pick  out 
the  one  thing  which  delivers  the  greatest  net 
returns  for  the  least  amoimt  of  money  invested. 
In  general,  we  find  that  the  newspapers  are 
the  backbone  of  any  advertising  campaign. 

There  are  certain  positions  in  a  newspaper 
which  are  better  for  you  and  it  is  up  to  you  to 
find  out  where  these  positions  are.  In  a  small 
town  (under  5000  or  even  up  to  25,000)  ad- 
vertising pulls  better  if  it  is  on  the  page  which 
carries  local  news.  I  know  one  dealer  who  has 
paid  a  premium  of  fifty  per  cent  for  a  certain 
position  on  the  local  page  for  a  period  of  eight 
years.  He  has  proved  conclusively  the  value 
of  this  space. 

After  you  have  picked  out  the  various 
mediums  you  expect  to  use,  apportion  a  cer- 
tain amount  for  one  year.    If  it  is  $2000,  stick 
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to  your  $2000.  If  you  expect  to  have  special 
propositions,  lay  aside  $300  for  that  purpose, 
but  never  exceed  that  amount  The  mere  fact 
that  you  have  an  arbitrary  figure  set  the  first 
of  the  year  makes  you  a  better  buyer  of  space, 
and  more  exacting  in  checking  up  your  returns. 

Not  one  merchant  in  one  himdred  does  this 
to-day,  but  more  will  do  it  in  the  next  ten  years. 
The  national  advertiser  has  been  compelled  to 
do  this.  Otherwise  his  advertising  would  have 
cut  into  his  net  profits  to  such  an  extent  that 
his  banker  would  question  his  ability  to  con- 
duct the  business. 

After  you  have  studied  your  medium,  you 
are  ready  to  prepare  your  copy.  The  psycholo- 
gist has  given  us  a  great  many  thii^s  well 
worth  considering  in  preparing  copy.  One  of 
the  first  things  is  that  an  average  person  can 
rtad  a  line  of  three  to  seven  words  at  one 
glance,  which  contain  not  more  than  two 
syllables. 

Why  go  against  this  law  of  vision?  Why 
string  out  a  headline  of  14,  IS  or  16  words  ? 

One  thing  to  watch  continuously  is  the  way 
the  newspapers  handle  their  headlines  in  their 
big  stories.  Newspapers  are  compelled  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  world's  events  in  headlines. 
Few  people  read  the  complete  story.  They 
read  the  headlines,  and  the  subheadings,  and 
pass  on. 

Advertising  is  competing  with  the  news 
columns  of  a  newspaper,  so  it  follows  that  you 
must  have  your  headings  as  interesting  as  the 
news  headings;  otherwise  they  are  not  read  at 
all. 

This  requires  time  and  study,  and  not  every 
one  can  do  It.  After  you  have  mastered  the 
art  of  getting  your  headlines  down  to  a  few 
words,  you  are  then  ready  to  prepare  your 
copy.  Women  will  read  from  150  to  200 
words,  while  most  men  will  not  read  more  than 
50  to  60. 

Any  of  the  big  mail-order  houses  offer  splen- 
did examples  of  terse,  specific  copy.  Mail- 
order houses  depend  upon  pictures  and  words 
to  sell  merchandise. 

Last  year,  the  largest  mail-order  house  in 
this  country  sold  more  than  $160,000,000  of 
merchandise  that  way.  Get  one  of  their  cata- 
l(^es,  and  study  the  lines  of  merchandise  that 
are  similar  to  yours.  See  how  they  describe 
it.  Then  plan  your  advertising  along  the  same 
general  lines. 


The  next  ten  years  are  going  to  see  a  great 
change  in  retail  store  copy.  S3'ndicate  service 
and  special  writers  on  newspapers  have  done  a 
great  deal,  but  the  retailers  themselves  are  at 
last  alive  to  the  importance  of  good  copy  and 
they  are  devoting  a  certain  amount  of  time  to 
it  themselves,  employing  special  writers. 

If  the  retailer  could  just  remember  that  his 
advertising  must  sound  like  he  talks,  and  must 
breathe  his  own  personality,  he  could  not  go 
very  far  wrong  in  the  preparation  of  his  copy. 

Encourage  your  store  employees  to  submit 
ideas  for  copy,  and  don't  expect  every  adver- 
tisement to  bring  people  In  out  of  breath, 
money  in  their  hands,  anxious  to  get  the  mer- 
chahdise  you  covered  the  day  before. 

Advertising  works  slowly,  but  surely.  It  is 
planned  and  conceived  in  the  idea  of  building 
up  business. 

Customers  want  news,  but  they  want  it  told 
briefly  and  with  an  appreciation  of  their  needs. 

Put  more  money  into  the  brains  preparing 
the  copy,  and  your  space  will  yield  tremendous 
returns.  It  took  the  national  advertisers  a  long 
time  to  learn  this  truth,  but  most  of  them  now 
know  it. 


In  the  Good  Old  Sununer>tiine. 

When  M.  E.  Chatfield,  a  druggist  at  Helena, 
Montana,  goes  fishing  he  takes  a  lawn-mower 
along  to  measure  the  catch  by— or  at  least 


the  accompanying  snapshot  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  such  is  his  practice. 

The  fish,  which  is  a  fine  rainbow  trout, 
measures  nearly  a  yard  in  length,  and  Mr. 
Chatfield  lies  prone  behind  his  catch,  his  figure 
extending  backward  parallel  with  the  handle 
of  the  lawn  Gilette. 


Getting  More  Business 


When  Ownership  Changes. 

After  forty-three  years  in  the  drug  business 
W.  E.  Bingham  of  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  sold 
his  store  to  Charles  T.  Corwin,  another  drug- 
gist whose  business  experience  also  dates  back 
over  forty  years. 

To  announce  the  ownership  change  quarter- 
page  space  was  taken  in  the  Tuscaloosa  News, 
an  extract  from  the  advertisement  being 
shown  herewith: 

To  THE  PuBUc,  Friends  and  Customers: 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  I  have  sold  my  drug 
store,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  to  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Cor- 
win. Mr.  Corwin  is  a  licensed  druggist  of  40  years' 
experience,  and  I  can  confidentially  recommend  him 
to  my  customers. 

In  retiring  from  the  drug  business  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  thanks  to  my  many  staunch  friends 
and  customers,  not  only  in  the  city  of  Tuscaloosa,  but 
all  over  this  and  surrounding  counties,  for  their  loyalty 
to  my  store,  and  I  bespeak  for  my  successor  a  con- 
tinuation of  their  trade. 

For  the  present  both  W.  E.  and  £.  H.  Bingham  will 
be  found  at  the  store  to  wait  on  our  customers  as 
usual.  All  accounts  on  the  books  of  Bingham  Drug 
Company  are  due  and  payable  to  W.  E.  Bingham,  and 
all  accounts  due  by  Bingham  Drug  Company,  to  this 
date,  will  be  liquidated  by  W.  £.  Bingham. 

Sincerely, 

W.  E.  BINGHAM, 
For  Bingham  Drug  Co. 


The  above  card  is  self-explanatory.  I  have  come 
here  and  hope  to  continue  the  business  of  the  Bingham 
Drug  Company  on  the  high  plane  on  which  it  has 
heretofore  been  conducted.  I  am  glad  to  announce 
that  Dr.  Bingham  will  be  with  me  for  some  time  to 
come,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  his  old  friends  call 
and  get  acquainted  with  me. 

C.  T.  CORWIN. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  announcement  is 
the  intimate,  personal  tone,  indicating  the  close 
relationship  existing  between  the  store  and  its 
customers. 

Having  Packages  Ready  for  Demand. 

Many  drug  stores  carry  a  complete  line  of 
simple  home  remedies  put  up  in  25-cent  pack- 
ages, not  only  to  discourage  the  small  10-  and 
15-cent  sales,  but  also  to  have  the  package 
ready  on  demand.  This  saves  the  druggist 
considerable  time,  besides  impressing  the  cus- 
tomer favorably  with  the  quick  service  ren- 
dered.    A  certain  Pacific  Coast  drug  store 


features  the  following  among  its  25-cent  pack- 
ages: 

Boric  acid,  powdered  alum,  precipitated 
chalk,  chalk  and  orris,  compound  licorice  pow- 
der, cream  of  tartar,  flaxseed,  senna  leaves  or 
powder,  insect  powder,  moth  wax,  grotmd 
mustard,  orris  powder,  Rochelle  salt,  salts 
tartar,  soditun  phosphate,  sugar  lead,  sulphur 
and  cream  of  tartar  lozenges,  castor  oil,  oil  of 
cedar,  oil  of  cloves,  eucalyptus  oil,  raw  linseed 
oil,  oil  of  wintergreen,  spirit  of  camphor, 
spirit  of  turpentine,  spirit  of  nitre,  tincture  of 
arnica,  tincture  benzoin,  tincture  green  soap, 
tincture  iodine,  tincture  myrrh,  carbolic  acid, 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  fluid  extract  cas- 
cara  sagrada,  glycerin,  camphorated  oil,  witch 
hazel. 

Adding  to  Cigar  Sales. 

A  Pacific  Coast  druggist  found  that  the  men 
who  came  in  to  buy  cigars  were  in  the  habit  of 
walking  up  to  the  cigar  case,  which  was  at  the 
front  of  the  store,  buying  their  cigars,  and 
then  walking  out.  This  meant  that  they  did 
not  come  within  range  of  the  other  merchan- 
dise attractions  of  the  store. 

He  therefore  began  to  use  this  case  to  fca- 
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ture  other  lines.  Once  a  week  he  places  a  little 
display  on  the  case  with  a  suitable  show-card. 
The  one  appearing  in  the  photograph  reminds 
the  cigar  buyers  of  the  wife  and  kiddies  and 
suggests  the  idea  of  taking  home  a  box  of 
candy. 

At  another  time  there  will  be  a  card  with 
some  novelty  on  it  to  tempt  the  buyers.  But 
there  is  always  some  display  to  catch  their 
eyes  and  get  some  extra  sales  from  the  men 
who  come  in  only  to  patronize  the  tobacco 
department. 
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In  Business  Fifty  Years. 

Those  who  have  been  in  business  for  a  great 
many  years  sometimes  feel  the  need  of  com- 
memorating in  some  unusual  manner  an  anni- 
versary.   However  a  card  announcing  a  fiftieth 
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Fiftieth  Anniversary 

TIm  wiitOT  Io«ks  bMk  today  Into  Ch«  pMt  with  4nt«CiU  rwol« 
of  thooo  friend*  who  mado  tk«  paot  poaoibU  and  narvajra 
with  modw*  jmtificatlon  what  tho  pnaant  rapMOMita  and  faoaa  the 
fatofe  lina  and  eteadiaat  in  prinaiplea  that  have  tforemed  the  bnal- 
»«a  all  tihaaa  yeaaa  and  traate  that  he  mar  ln«p.  aa  ha  hope*  to 

of  hie  friaada  and  the  publie 
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anniversary  is  quite  unusual.    We  are  repro- 
ducing one. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  always  enjoyed  an  excel- 
lent business.  Perhaps  there  may  not  be  a 
great  many  customers  who  have  followed  his 
destiny  throughout  the  entire  half  century,  but 
without  question  those  who  received  the  card 
appreciated  the  courtesy  and  were  deeply  im- 
pressed. 

Embossing  Stationery  in  a  Drug  Store. 

Alex  F.  Peterson,  a  druggist  of  Missoula, 
Montana,  according  to  the  Retail  Public 
Ledger,  found  that  quite  a  demand  existed  for 
embossed  stationery,  and  recognizing  the  op- 
portunity he  installed  a  machine  for  doing  the 
embossing  in  the  drug  store.  The  Ledger 
says: 

For  embossing  an  initial  in  blue  or  black 
Peterson  charges,  in  addition  to  the  charge  for 
paper,  sixty-five  cents  per  quire.  His  sixteen- 
)near-old  son,  a  high-school  student,  does  the 
work  after  school  and  on  Saturdays,  and 
Peterson  pays  him  forty  cents  an  hour.  Since 
the  boy  can  emboss  three  quires  an  hour,  for 
which  father  collects  $1.95,  it  looks  as  if  father 
gets  the  long  end.  Father,  however,  has  $36  in- 
vested in  the  business  and  forty  cents  an  hour 
means  fine  spending  money  for  a  boy  in  high 
school.  The  charge  to  the  customer  is  seventy- 
five  cents  for  silver  or  gold  and  $1.25  for 
illuminated  work.  Customers  seem  to  think 
these  charges  reasonable. 

Missoula  being  the  seat  of  the  Montana 
State  University,  Peterson  secures  a  good  deal 
of  business  from  the  fraternity  and  sorority 
houses.  '  So  far  he  has  stocked  only  dies  that 


make  the  monograms,  but  next  year  he  is  going 
to  equip  himself  to  emboss  the  fraternity  and 
sorority  crests.  The  cost  for  dies  will  be  only 
a  few  dollars  for  each,  and  the  profit  in  the 
business  will  soon  clean  up  his  additional  in- 
vestment. 

"We  turn  out  one-color  work  in  twenty-four 
hours  and  two-color  work  in  two  days,"  says 
Mr.  Peterson.  "When  people  send  east  for 
such  work  they  have  to  wait  several  weeks. 
In  addition  to  the  profit  on  the  embossing  we 
find  that  our  sales  of  fine  stationery  are  grow- 
ing as  a  result  of  this  service.  Also  when  a 
woman  is  investing  seventy-five  cents  a  quire 
in  embossing  she  is  likely  to  use  a  better  grade 
of  paper.  When  a  woman  buys  a  quire  of 
paper  embossed  we  generally  sell  her  another 
quire  of  plain  to  match,  so  that  she  can  write 
a  two-sheet  letter  and  use  only  one  embossed 
sheet." 

Not  a  Bad  Idea. 

A  druggist  placed  a  neat  sign  in  his  window, 
stating :  "Here  is  the  picture  of  a  person  we 
want  for  a  customer." 

Beneath  the  sign  was  a  mirror  surrounded 
by  a  neat  frame.  The  man  who  paused  to 
look  was  confronted  by  his  own  likeness. 

This,  according  to  the  Merrell  Messenger, 
was  a  clever  scheme  to  attract  prospective  cus- 
tomers. It  would  surely  provoke  a  smile,  and 
this  sometimes  is  a  long  step  in  the  right 

direction. 

< 

Increasing  die  Photo  Business. 

A  novel  idea  has  been  put  into  practice  by 
quite  a  number  of  druggists  who  do  enlarging. 
After  a  roll  or  pack  of  films  has  been  devel- 
oped and  printed,  they  select  one  or  more  that 
are  suitable  for  enlarging  and  enclose  it  in  a 
separate  parchment  envelope.  The  envelope 
bears  the  statement  "This  fihn  should  make  a 
good  enlargement."  Then  in  smaller  type  un- 
derneath, "Prices  upon  application."  It  is 
then  included  with  the  rest  of  the  films,  in  the 
larger  envelope  which  is  customarily  used  for 

this  purpose. 

The  customer,  particularly  when  the  scene 
or  photo  has  a  special  significance  to  him,  will 
in  many  cases  appreciate  the  suggestion  and 
act  on  the  idea  at  once  to  the  profit  of  the  enter- 
prising druggist 


From  Bulletin  Subscribers 


An  Opportunity  Lost. 

To  the  Editors : 

While  looking  over  some  of  my  old  Bulle- 
tins the  other  day  I  ran  across  several  experi- 
ences of  my  fellow  druggists  telling  how  they 
had  narrowly  escaped  becoming  rich.  It 
brought  vividly  to  mind  somewhat  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  my  own  case. 

During  the  first  days  of  my  apprenticeship 
in  the  drug  store  I  took  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  the  patent-medicine  business.  This  was 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  I  assisted  in  man- 
ufacturing a  remedy  which  my  employer  ad- 
vertised to  the  public  by  means  of  a  concert 
troupe,  driving  through  the  country  with  four 
big  coal-black  horses. 

In  studying  the  histories  of  many  patents 
at  that  time  I  learned  that  the  majority  of  them 
were  "bom"  in  the  back  shops  of  small  drug 
stores.  After  they  had  proved  their  worth  the 
demand  for  them  began  to  grow  and  expand 
slowly  but  surely. 

In  the  course  of  time  I  purchased  the  busi- 
ness of  my  old  preceptor.  I  soon  had  a  remedy 
put  up  for  almost  every  common  disease,  but 
concentrated  my  efforts  on  a  cough  mixture, 
as  I  had  found  cough  remedies  to  be  the  best 
sellers. 

I  called  my  product  "Dr.  McKenzie's  Eng- 
lish Cough  Balsam."  It  was  a  name  to  conjure 
with  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

In  connection  with  this  well-diosen  title  I 
used  two  snappy  slogans — "Worth  a  trip  to 
California,"  and  "Don't  cough  your  lungs 
away." 

I  had  a  cracker-jack  formula.  The  mixture 
was  full  of  pep  and  ptmch  and  rarely  did  it 
fail  to  relieve  an  ordinary  cough.  The  sales 
from  the  start  showed  that  I  had  a  money- 
maker on  my  hands. 

The  first  year  I  sold  ovef  my  own  cotmter, 
at  retail,  one  thousand  bottles;  the  second 
year,  fifteen  htmdred  bottles.  Farmers  bought 
it  not  only  in  single  lots  but  by  the  half-dozen, 
so  that  they  would  not  run  short  in  case  the 
weather  or  roads  prevented  them  from  coming 
to  town. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  second  year  I  was 
making  preparation  to  have  the  name  and 
slogans  copyrighted  and  formulating  plans  to 


extend  the  advertising  and  sale  to  surroimding 
towns  and  villages.  But  they  were  never  con- 
summated. 

I  was  suddenly  stricken  with  a  severe  attack 
of  la  grippe  (it  would  now  be  the  flu),  which 
I  could  not  shake  off.  In  a  few  months  the 
doctors  told  me  that  I  had  an  incipient  case  of 
tuberculosis.  This,  of  course,  knocked  aU  my 
hopes  and  aspirations  into  a  cocked  hat,  and 
I  was  forced  to  sacrifice  my  drug  store  so  that 
I  could  leave  at  once  for  New  Mexico. 

When  I  disposed  of  my  stock,  my  cough 
syrup  formula  was  thrown  into  the  sale  as 
good  measure,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  my 
successor  ever  did  an3rthing  with  it  as  he  was 
a  doctor-druggist.  Nor  have  circumstances 
ever  permitted -me  to  revive  my  scheme  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

That  I  had  a  money-maker  I  have  always 
believed,  and  it  was  a  great  blow  to  me  to  have 
to  give  it  up.  As  for  the  future,  like  the 
Mexican,  I  shrug  my  shoulders  and  say  "Quien 
sabe?"  H.  N.  Packert. 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

He's  Still  a  Bachelor. 

To  the  Editors : 

Three  years  in  Bermuda — ^perhaps  that  is  an 
unusual  experience  for  a  drug  clerk.  I  went 
there  early  in  November,  1916,  and  have  been 
back  a  few  months.  And,  believe  me,  it  is  a 
dream  of  a  place ;  a  perfect  paradise  of  Nature. 
My  vocabulary  isn't  up  to  the  job  of  describ- 
ing it,  so  I  shan't  attempt  it. 

The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  all  are 
white  except  now  and  then  an  exception.  The 
native  stone  is  sawed  out  of  the  hills  almost 
anywhere ;  it  is  of  a  cream  color — ^very  pale — 
is  sawed  in  blocks  about  eight  inches  thick  by 
twelve  inches  wide  by  twenty-four  inches  long. 
The  stones  are  laid  as  we  lay  brick.  Partitions 
are  made  of  this  material  also;  likewise  it  is 
sawed  into  slabs  about  one  inch  thick  and  used 
for  shingles.  The  whole  building  is  white- 
washed once  a  year  or  so. 

I  saw  very  little  poverty  in  the  islands,  so 
it  can  readily  be  understood  that  few  buildings 
are  neglected.  But  Bermuda  is  no  Coney 
Island,  or  anything  like  that  The  arrival  of 
a  steamer  always  brings  out  the  people;  not 
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natives  only,  but  U.  S.  A.  tourists  and  others. 
Hacfcmen  are  lined  up  to  receive  their  victims, 
and  soon  the  newcomers  have  been  spirited 
away  to  various  hotels  ajid  boarding-houses, 
of  whidi  there  are  many.  Service  at  these 
places  is  not  donated,  althou^  it  is  really  not 
high  if  you  don't  want  to  be  robbed.  It  is  up 
to  you.  There  are  a  great  many  tourists  who 
won't  listen  to  one  who  knows  the  ropes,  and 
all  too  often  they  pay  a  nice  price  because  of 
their  fancied  wisdom. 

A  farm  of  five  acres  is  a  thing  almost  un- 
known. Small  patches  here  and  there  produce 
the  cn^s,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe,  often,  that 
the  mountains  of  produce  on  the  docks  at  ship- 
ping time  found  room  to  grow  on  such  litUe 
places.  Thousands  of  barrels  of  spuds  are 
raised,  thousands  of  crates  of  onions,  as  well 
as  parsley,  celery,  carrots,  etc.  Lilies  used  to 
be  quite  a  staple  for  cash  returns,  but  as  a 
business  proposition  the  industry  has  lapsed. 

Lots  of  old  maids  and  lots  of  churches. 
Still  I  escaped — a  bachelor,  at  that.  I  enjoyed 
my  experience  there ;  it  will  be  valuable  to  me 
as  time  goes  on.  F.  C.  Swinefobd. 

Akron,  Ohio. 

A  Grant  for  Research. 

To  the  Editors: 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
has  available  a  sum  amoimting  to  about  $450 
which  wiH  be  expended  after  October  1,  1920, 
for  the  encouragement  of  research.  This 
amount,  either  in  full  or  fractions,  wtU  be 
awarded  in  such  manner  as  will,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  Research  Committee, 
produce  the  greatest  good  to  American  phar- 
maceutical research. 

Investigators  desiring  financial  aid  in  their 
work  will  communicate  before  May  1,  1920, 
with  H.  V.  Amy,  chairman  A.  Ph.  A.  Research 
Committee,  115  West  68th  Street,  New  York 
City,  giving  their  past  records  and  outlining  the 
particular  line  of  work  for  which  the  grant  is 
desired. 

The  committee  will  give  each  applicaticm  its 
careful  attention  and  will  make  recommenda- 
tions to  die  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion at'its  meeting  in  Washington,  during  the 
first  week  in  May,  when  the  award  or  awards 
will  be  made.  H.  V.  Arny. 

New  York  Oty. 


In  Business  in  Mexico. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  am  submitting  a  view  of  part  of  the  retail 
section  of  my  drug  store  in  Morelia,  Micho- 
acan,  Mexico.  A  wholesale  department  is  also 
connected  with  the  store  and  I  am  irl  constant 
correspondence  with  physicians  and  pharma- 
cists iiroughout  the  State.  To  handle  the 
orders  from  these  men  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  correspond  in  Spanish,  French  and  English. 

When  I  started  my  business  in  September, 
1911, 1  had  an  initial  capital  of  only  one  thou- 
sand Mexican  pesos  (worth  normally  a  little 
less  than  50  cents  in  American  money)  dis- 


tributed between  furniture  and  merchandise. 
However,  notwithstanding  the  political  trou- 
bles which  have  occurred  in  Mexico  during  the 
last  few  years,  my  business  has  increased  and 
progressed  until  to-day  I  manage  a  capital  of 
approximately  $50,000  in  Mexican  ciirrency. 

During  the  world  war  I  stopped  importing 
drugs  and  chemicals  from  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  but  as  soon  as  hostilities  ceased 
I  again  reentered  the  foreign  markets,  buying 
directly  from  the  manufacturers.  Shipments 
recently  received  include  those  from  Detroit, 
New  York  City,  and  Chicago. 

PoRFiKio  Martinez, 
Proprietor  Fantuda  Poptdtr. 

Morelia,  Uidioacaii,  Mexico. 

To  War  Veterans. 

To  the  Editors : 

Every  pharmacist  who  served  in  any  ca- 
pacity in  the  army,  navy  or  marine  corps,  or 
who  did  his,  or  her,  Kt  in  welfare  work  during 
the  war,  is  eligible  to  membership  in  the  War 
Veterans'  Section  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  and  tn  the  association 
itself  this  year  without  the  payment  of  dues. 

There  are  approximately  ten  thousand  phar- 
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maceutically-trained  men  who  were  connected 
in  various  capacities  with  the  army  and  navy, 
and  more  than  three  thousand  of  them  have 
already  been  offered  an  opportimity  to  join  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  in  its  effort  to  place  pharmacy — ^and 
military  pharmacy  in  particular — on  a  higher 
plane. 

Before  any  really  worth-while  results  can  be 
obtained  it  is  necessary  that  the  great  majority 
of  these  ten  thousand  men  unite  in  a-  single 
organization,  and  that  organization  can  well 
be  the  War  Veterans'  Section  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 

There  is  no  red  tape  connected  with  "joining 
up."  Just  address  a  postal  card  to  the  secre- 
tary, W.  D.  Walters,  Post  Hospital,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  he  will  do  the  rest. 
Or,  better  yet,  write  him  a  letter  and  tell  him 
something  concerning  your  "service  record." 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  compile  a  history  of 
pharmaceutical  service  during  the  war,  and 
there  is  no  better  way  of  getting  the  facts  than 
to  have  tiiem  furnished  by  the  men  themselves. 
Let's  go !  Clyde  L.  Eddy, 

Chairman,  Publicity  Committee. 
War  Veterans'    Section,    American    Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

Amusing  Letters. 

To  the  Editors: 

During  the  last  few  months  I  have  been 
traveling  through  certain  sections  of  the  Far 
East,  and  in  a  country  that  unU  China  I  picked 
up  the  enclosed  choice  specimens  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin 
OF  Pharmacy.  I  might  add  that  the  letters 
which  are  about  to  be  reproduced  were  re- 
ceived by  the  representative  of  an  American  or 
an  English  manufacturing  firm.  Here  are  the 
specimens: 

Sir:^  Please  send  one  bottle  of  medicine  to  the 
following  address.  Please  let  me  know  the  directions 
how  to  take  and  when  to  take.  Send  also  a  tablespoon 
with  it. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  have  for  sale  about  lbs.  10,000  of 
deers'  horns  for  sale  and  if  you  are  interested  in  same 
I  will  be  pleased  to  have  your  offer. 

Dear  Sir:  Being  urgently  in  need  of  a  sample  of 
your  medicine  I  request  you  humbly  to  send  it  to  my 
home  address  with  its  literatures.  Hope  you  will  fulfil 
my  poor  request  as  early  as  possible. 

Sir:  Several  of  my  friends  stand  in  need  of  hair 
destroyer.  We  have  tried  several  medicines,  i.e.  oils  and 
cakes  from  several  companies,  but  found  them  very 
unsatisfactory.  So  if  oils  or  cakes  that  remove  hairs 
immediately  without  giving  out  bad  smell  or  burning 


sensation  are  available  in  your  company,  please  send  a 
bottle  or  a  cake  by  post  and  oblige.  If  they  are  found 
effective  we  shall  place  orders  for  several  bottles  or 
cakes.  Glad  to  write  to  you  that  oil  is  much  preferred 
to  cakes.  They  are  purely  intended  for  janana,  i.e, 
ladies,  so  they  are  requested  to  be  very  effective.  If 
they  are  not  available  in  your  company  we  shall  feel 
highly  obliged  to  you  if  you  kindly  intimate  to  us  where 
we  can  get  such  effective  hair  destroyer  from? 

Amusing,  it  may  be  said;  nevertheless  our 
friends,  the  writers,  are  entitled  to  a  great  deal 
of  credit.  There  are  many  native-bom  citizens 
of  England  or  America  who  might  not  have 
done  nearly  so  well.  E.  Conti. 

Shanghai,  China. 

A  Satisfied  Customer. 

To  the  Editors: 

We  are  sending  you — for  the  Bulletin,  if 
you  care  to  use  it — ^a  communication  which  we 
received  a  short  time  ago  from  what  might  be 
termed  an  "old  Southern  negro."  As  will  be 
noticed,  we  had  extended  a  little  credit  to  the 
man,  and  it  is  quite  apparent  that  he  appre- 
ciated the  courtesy.    The  letter: 

The  Dear  Druge  Store: 

Masters,  here  is  your  Money  for  the  Medican  and  I 
thank  you  kindly  and  I  would  er  done  sented  it  be  fore 
Now,  but  the  weather  have  ben  so  bad.  So  here  is  $5.00 
and  i  Owe  you  $3.60  ct  And  I  Want  2  More  Supercript 
fill  to-day  and  if  it  takes  more  than  that  $1.40  what  is 
left  fill  them  for  me  and  i  will  Pay  you  and  please  Send 
me  What  it  Caust.  Nat  Bowlee. 

A  little  short  on  book  lamin',  maybe,  but 
possessed  of  a  sterling  virtue  which  goes  a 
long  way  toward  evening  things  up.  For  it 
isn't  every  man  who  comes  across,  when  credit 
is  extended. 

The  Porter-Turner  Drug  Co. 

Henning,  Tenn. 

.  Place  of  Meeting  Changed. 

To  the  Editors: 

On  account  of  unforeseen  circumstances  it 
will  be  impossible  to  hold  the  fourteenth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  California  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  at  Fresno. 

Los  Angeles  has  consented  to  be  the  meeting 
place  this  year;  the  time,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday,  May  18,  19,  and  20.  Will 
you  please  give  this  matter  whatever  publicity 
you  can  from  now  until  then  ? 

T.  W.  Jones,  Secretary. 

Los  Angeles. 


Answers  to  Queries 

In/brmatton  is  given  in  this  department  under  the  following  conditions:  (i) 
Queries  must  reach  us  before  the  ISth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  month  following;  (2)  formulas  for  proprietary  preparations  can^ 
not  be  given;  and  (J)  names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  communications. 
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Vanishing  and  Massage  Creams. 

L.  L.  L.  writes:  "Kindly  furnish  a  formula 
for  a  facial  vanishing  peroxide  cream,  also  one 
for  a  massage  cream." 

During  the  year  1917  we  published  in  the 
Bulletin  a  series  of  articles  by  Hugh  C  Mul- 
doon  giving  a  niunber  of  practical  formulas 
for  "own-make"  toilet  preparations.  Among 
them  were  a  vanishing  cream  and  a  massage 
cream. 

Referring  to  the  vanishing  cream,  Mr.  Mul- 
doon  suggests  the  following  formula: 

Stearic  add 3  ounces. 

Sodium  carbonate,  .crystals 8  drachms. 

Glycerin  8  fluidrachms. 

Borax 1  drachm. 

Water  24  iluidounces. 

Perfume enough. 

Melt  the  stearic  acid  on  a  -water-bath  and  add  the 
sodium  carbonate,  glycerin,  and  borax,  dissolved  in 
about  eight  ounces  of  hot  water.  Heat  with  stirring 
until  effervescence  ceases  and  a  clear  solution  results — 
this  may  take  several  hours.  Water  may  be  added  from 
time  to  time  to  replace  that  lost  by  evaporation.  When 
the  saponification  has  been  completed,  add  the  remainder 
of  the  water  in  divided  amounts  while  stirring  con- 
stantly. As  it  begins  to  cool,  add  the  desired  perfume 
and  continue  stirring  until  the  cream  has  congealed. 
Ammonia  water  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  the 
sodium  carbonate. 

"Reheating  and  beating  the  cream  a  second 
time  makes  a  lighter  product 

"It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful preparation  of  this  kind,  and  the  phar- 
macist should  do  considerable  experimenting 
before  making  a  vanishing  cream  in  large 
quantities  and  offering  his  product  to  the 
public 

"These  creams  do  not  keep  well.  They  may 
either  dry  out  upon  standing,  or  else  the  water 
may  separate  from  the  solid  constituents.  Both 
conditions  are  equally  undesirable." 

It  is  evident  that  our  correspondent  desires  a 
preparation  which  contains  peroxide  of  hy- 
drogen. This  may  be  included  in  the  fore- 
going formula  by  substituting  ten  per  cent  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  for  an  equal  voltmie  of 
water. 


It  is  our  opinion  that  such  an  addition  is  not 
of  much  value,  however,  as  hydrogen  peroxide 
is  decomposed  in  the  presence  of  the  small 
amount  of  alkali  which  is  generally  present  in 
a  vanishing  cream. 

Concerning  the  preparation  of  a  massage 
cream,  Mr.  Muldoon  has  this  to  say: 

"The  rolling  creams  are  made  from  the 
casein  obtained  from  milk.  They  are  effective 
cleansers.  Any  lasting  beneficial  effects  from 
their  use  may  be  attributed  to  the  massage  nec- 
essary in  their  application  and  to  the  glycerin 
and  other  emollients  which  they  may  contain. 
Here  is  a  typical  formula: 

Casein,  dry 4  ounces. 

Borax 1  ounce. 

Lanolin  6  ounces. 

Glycerin  4  iluidounces. 

Water 16  fiuidounces. 

Color  and  perfume enough. 

Mix  the  casein,  borax,  glycerin,  and  water.  Heat  on 
a  water-bath  until  a  smooth  mixture  results.  Transfer 
to  a  mortar,  add  the  color  and  lanolin,  and  triturate 
until  a  uniform  mixture  is  obtained. 

"Carmine  is  generally  used  to  impart  a  pink 
color.  Talcum  or  other  insoluble  powder  may 
be  added  to  increase  the  rolling  effect 

"The  casein  may  be  bought  in  the  powder 
form,  or  it  may  be  precipitated  from  butter- 
milk or  skinuned  milk  by  the  use  of  rennet, 
hydrochloric  acid  or  various  other  chemicals. 
Whole  milk  should  not  be  used,  because  the 
presence  of  butter-fat  in  the  finished  product 
causes  it  to  become  rancid  upon  standing.  This 
kind  of  a  cream  does  not  keep  well  and  either 
borax,  boric  acid,  or  benzoic  acid  is  generally 
added  as  a  preservative. 

"A  rolling  cream  may  also  be  made  from  a 
greaseless  cream  by  incorporating  in  it  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  talcum." 

Liquid  Shampoo. 

C  A.  K.  asks:  "Will  you  kindly  furnish  a 
formula  for  a  satisfactory  liquid  cocoanut  oil 
shampoo  or  head  wash?" 

The  preparation  of  a  shampoo  that  will  give 
uniform  satisfaction  tmder  all  conditions  gen- 
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erally  demands  the  care  and  skill  of  an  experi-  Solution  No.  2  should  be  made  as  follows: 

enced  soap-maker.  Take  8  fluidounces  of  distilled  water,  and  into 

Here    is   a    formula    for    a    cocoanut   oil  a  small  quantity  poured  into  a  tumbler  put  19 

shampoo  that,  if  properly  standardized,  will  no  grains  of  silver  nitrate.     Stir  well  until  dis- 

doubt  prove  satisfactory:  solved.    Then  add  several  drops  of  26-per-cent 

Cocoanut  oil 4  ounces.  ammonia  until  the  solution  becomes  dear.  Add 

Caustic  potash  (85%)  in  sticks,  16  grains  more  of  nitrate  of  silver,  stirnng 

lyi  oz.  (approx.).  well  until  dissolved.    Add  the  balance  of  dis- 

Potassium  carbonate lj<  ounces.  tilled  water  and  filter.    The  filtering  must  be 

Alcohol 1  fluidouncc,  (jone  through  a  glass  funnel,  in  which  filter 

Water,  to  make 16  fluidounces.  p^p^^.  ^^  ]^^^  pj^^^j      Stir  the  solution  with 

Melt  the  oil,  add  to  it  the  caustic  potash  dissolved  a  glass  rod.     Keep  the  solutions  in  separate 

in  four  fluidounces  of  water,  and  boil  until  thoroughly  bottles  marked  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

saponified.    Remove  the  heat,  and  then  add  the  balance  ^^^^^  ^^    j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  thoroughly  cleaned, 

of  the  ingredients  previously  mixed  together.    For  a  t         ,       r  .»      ^            i  ^»         •           i 

perfume,  oil  of  geranium  or  oH  of  lavender  flowers  P^^  ^qual  parts  of  the  two  solutions  m  a  glass 

may  be  used.  graduate  and  stir  well.     Pour  the  contents  on 

the  middle  of  the  glass  to  be  silvered.    It  will 

Jt  should  be  remembered  that  soaps  made  spread  over  the  surface  if  the  glass  is  laid  flat, 

from  cocoanut  oil  require   a  longer  boUing  Let  stand  until  the  solution  precipitates, 
period  to  complete  the  reaction  than  do  those 

made  from  other  oils.  Tir      r     o-.      -*    i>  **    • 

T^  .      ,                       ^    .                 •  J  xt-  i.  xi.  Wax  for  Storage  Batteries. 
It  IS  also  necessary  to  bear  m  mmd  that  the 

reaction  is  not  fully  accomplished  until  the  M.  L.  asks:     "Will  you  kindly  supply  me 

alkali  in  the  product  is  completely  neutralized,  with  the  formula  for  a  wax  such  as  is  used  for 

This  is  an  important  detail,  as  an  excess  of  topping  storage  batteries  for  automobiles?  This 

alkali  is  very  likely  to  cause  irritation  of  the  wax  is  black  in  color,  does  not  crack  readily, 

scalp.  and   can   stand    a   very   good   heat   without 

Another  essential  requirement  is  the  deter-  softening." 

mination  of  the  saponification  value  of  the  oil  According  to  Dyke's  Automobile  Encyclo- 

in  order  to  estunate  the  exact  amount  of  alkali  pedia,  a  compound  for  sealing  and  surrounding 

required.    Different  lots  of  cocoanut  oil  vary  storage  battery  jars  may  be  made  by  melting 

in  saponification  properties  and  each  lot  should  together  gum  asphaltum  50  per  cent,  paraffin 

be  tested  according  to  the  process  outlined  on  wax  25  per  cent,  and  resin  25  per  cent. 

page  590  of  the  U.  S.  P.  IX  for  saponification  Sometimes  the  composition  on  the  top  of  the 

value.  cells  cracks  and  allows  a  leakage  of  the  solu- 

'  tion.     The  best  and  simplest  way  to  remedy 

Resilvering  Mirrors.  this  difficulty,  according  to  Dyke,  is  to  seal  the 

.         ,  cracks  togetfier  with  a  hot  iron  such  as  an  old 

C.  E.  S.  and  H.  P.  write:       I  have  a  few  ^j^j^^j  ^^  ^j^jj^^  ^^^     p^^^^  ^^  j^^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^ 

mirrors  that  need  resilvering  and  would  like  to  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^j^  ^^  ^^^  gradually  work 

have  you  furnish  me  with  a  suitable  method  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^jl  ^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
for  domg  the  work. 

The  resilvering  of  mirrors  is  a  rather  diffi-  r^i       •      /^       « 

cult  undertaking  unless  the  operator  is  experi-  Gleaning  Gun  Barrels. 

enced  in  this  class  of  work.  C.  A.  K.  writes:    "Please  publish  a  good 

The  glass,  before  silvering,  must  be  made  method  for  cleaning  a  gun  after  it  has  been 

chemically  clean,  first  with  nitric  acid  and  then  fired." 

with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.     Then  A  damp  rag,  flannel,  or  tow  is  all  that  is  fe- 

rinse  with  running  water  and  allow  to  dry.  quired  to  clean  the  barrel  out.    Care  should  be 

Two  solutions  should  next  be  prepared.  exercised  not  to  use  too  much  water. 

Solution  No.  1  should  consist  of  8  ounces  After  washing  out  and  drying,  an  oily  rag 

of  distilled  water,  brought  to  a  boil,  12  grains  or  flannel  should  be  used.    On  many  occasions 

of  silver  nitrate  and  12  grains  of  Rochelle  salt,  the  oily  material  will  be  found  sufficiently  efii- 

Let  the  mixture  come  to  a  boil  for  six  or  seven  cacious  without  the  previous  use  of  water, 

minutes ;  cool  and  filter.  If  the  barrel  has  become  leaded,  wet  the  tow 
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with  spirit  of  turpentine  and  clean  with  the  aid 
of  the  rod.  Never  touch  the  grooves  of  a  rifle 
with  emery,  as  it  will  dull  their  edges  and,  con- 
sequently, affect  the  shooting  power. 

Another  method  for  cleaning  guns  and  rifles, 
especially  when  leaded,  is  suggested:  Insert  a 
cork  in  the  breech  rather  tightly.  Next  pour 
some  quicksilver  into  the  barrel,  and  put  an- 
other cork  in  the  muzzle ;  then  proceed  to  roll 
the  mercury  up  and  down  the  barrel,  shaking 
it  about  for  a  few  minutes.  The  mercury  and 
the  lead  will  form  an  amalgam,  and  leave  the 
barrel  clean  and  free  from  lead. 

The  same  quicksilver  can  be  used  repeatedly 
by  straining  it  through  wash  leather. 

An  Incompatible  Prescription. 

J.  B.  H.  asks:  "How  can  the  following 
prescription  be  compounded,  if  it  can  be  done 
at  all  ?   The  prescription : 

Iodine 1  grain. 

Thymol  iodide 8  grains. 

Menthol 8  grains. 

Tannic  acid,  1-per-cent 

solution,  sufficient  to 

make 2  fluidounces. 

'*No  directions  were  given,  but  we  learned 
that  the  mixture  was  to  be  used  as  a  spray.'' 

In  our  estimation  this  prescription  is  hope- 
less. Tannic  acid  is  not  soluble  in  any  solvent 
that  will  dissolve  the  other  ingredients,  unless 
it  be  alcohol,  which,  however,  is  not  permissible 
to  any  great  extent  in  a  spray;  and  further- 
more, alcohol  will  not  dissolve  thymol  iodide. 

Oil  will  dissolve  the  first  three,  but  not  the 
tannic  acid ;  consequently  it  cannot  be  used. 

It  is  otu-  judgment  that  the  prescription 
cannot  be  properly  compounded. 

Soap  in  Creosote  Pills. 

G.  G.  C  writes:  "I  understand  that  creosote 
splits  up  as  creosote  carbonate  when  assimi- 
lated by  the  system.  Would  like  to  know 
whether  there  is  any  objection  to  the  use  of 
Castile  soap  in  making  up  creosote  pills.  Does 
it  injure  tiie  creosote  or  lessen  its  medicinal 
value?" 

CXir  correspondent  has  evidently  confused 
the  action  of  creosote  and  creosote  carbonate 
when  taken  into  the  system.  No  change  what- 
ever is  effected  when  creosote  is  used  in  con- 
junction with  Castile  soap  in  pill-making,  but 


when  creosote  carbonate  is  employed  the  com- 
bination is  split  up  and  creosote  is  released. 

In  a  word,  soap  used  in  either  case  is  an 
excellent  medium  for  introducing  creosote  into 
the  system  and  does  not  in  any  way  injure  the 
product  or  impair  its  value. 

ft 

A  Hot  Liniment. 

M.  B.  asks:  "Please  publish  a  formula  for 
a  liniment  that  can  be  used  as  a  rubefacient" 

The  following  combination  possesses  quite 
marked  rubefacient  properties: 

Oleoresin  capsicum 40  grains. 

Volatile  oil  of  mustard 

(artificial)  16  minims. 

Oil  of  sassafras 40  minims. 

Oil  of  turpentine 3^  fluidounces. 

Kerosene 7  fluidounces. 

Camphorated  oil»  to  make..  16  fluidounces. 

Mix. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  alcohol  is  con- 
tained in  this  preparation,  which  makes  it  not 
only  economical  to  manufacture  but  also 
avoids  the  necessity  for  observing  special 
government  regulations. 


ir-curling  Powder. 

W.  H.  T.  asks:  "Will  you  please  furnish 
me  with  a  formula  for  a  hair-curling  powder 
—one  that  can  be  dissolved  in  water." 

The  introduction  of  the  hair-curling  pin  has 
helped  reduce  the  demand  for  hair  curlers  to 
a  large  extent.  However  we  give  below  two 
formulas  taken  from  the  literature: 

(1)  Dried  sodium  carbonate 10  ounces. 

Powdered  acacia 4  ounces. 

Mix. 

(2)  Powdered  tragacanth 1  drachm. 

Powdered  borax 18  ounces. 

Oil  rosemary 1  fluidrachm. 

Oil  origanum 20  minims. 

Mix  intimately,  and  divide  into  quarter-ounce  pack- 
ages. Directions:  Dissolve  the  contents  of  one  pack- 
age in  a  teacupful  of  hot  water. 

It  need  scarcely  be  explained  that  the  reason 
these  preparations  act  as  curlers  is  that,  being 
alkaline,  they  saponify  the  natural  oil  of  the 
hair,  and  when  the  latter  becomes  dry  it  is,  in 
consequence,  not  so  flexible  and  therefore 
keeps  longer  in  curL 

The  formulas  given  above  are  separate.  One 
is  not  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  other. 


r 
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Perspiration  Deodorant. 

J.  W.  B.  asks:  "Could  you  give  me  a  for- 
mula for  a  perspiration  deodorant  in  the  form 
of  an  ointment?  I  do  not  care  for  a  liquid 
formula." 

We  published  the  following  formula  for  an 
ointment  deodorant  about  a  year  ago: 

Salicylic  acid 24  grains. 

Zinc  oxide 2  drachms. 

White  wax 1  drachm. 

Glycerin 5  fiuidrachms. 

White  petrolatum . . , 12  drachms. 

Rub  the  salicylic  acid  and  zinc  oxide  with  the 
glycerin.  Add  to  the  latter  the  white  wax  and  petro- 
latum which  have  been  previously  melted.    Mix  welL 

A  small  amount  of  perfume  may  be  added 
if  desired. 

A  Cherry  Cough  Balsam. 

W.  X.  M.  asks:  "WiU  you  kindly  fur- 
nish  a  formula  for  a  cherry  cough  balsam? 
Also  state  what  is  used  to  give  the  flavor  of 
cherries." 

Try  this  formula: 

Syrup  of  wild  cherry 8  fluidounces. 

Syrup  of  tolu 4  fluidounces. 

Syrup  of  squill 1  fluidounce. 

Ammonitun  chloride 64  grains. 

Honey  (strained) 1  fluidounce. 

Water 54  fluidounce. 

Syrup,  sufficient  to  make 16  fluidounces. 

Dissolve  the  ammonium  chloride  in  the  water  and 
add  to  the  syrups  previously  mixed  together.  To  this 
add  the  honey  and  sufficient  syrup  to  make  16  fluid- 
ounces. 

A  little  oil  of  bitter  almonds  might  be  added 
to  the  formula  to  give  the  preparation  a  more 
decided  flavor. 

Making  Solution  of  Magnesium  Citrate  from 

Milk  of  Magnesia. 

J.  J.,  writes :  "Kindly  let  me  know  the  for- 
mula for  making  solution  of  magnesium  citrate 
by  the  milk  of  magnesia  method." 

If  a  milk  of  magnesia  containing  32  grains 
of  magnesium  hydrate  to  the  fluidoimce  is  used, 
the  following  formula  will  produce  a  satisfac- 
tory preparation: 

Milk  of  magnesia 4  fluidounces. 

Citric  add 1  avoir,  ounce,  80  grains. 

Simple  syrup 2  fluidounces. 

Tincture  of  lemon  peel 10  minims. 

Water,  to  make 12  fluidounces. 

Sodium  bicarbonate. . .  .One  35-grain  tablet 


Dissolve  the  citric  acid  in  4  fluidounces  of  ws 
the  usual  bottle,  add  the  milk  of  magnesia  and 
well  to  produce  a  clear  solution.  Add  the  synip,  tinc- 
ture of  lemon  peel  and  suflicient  water  to  make  12  fluid- 
ounces.  Drop  one  sodium  bicarbonate  tablet  in  the 
bottle,  stopper  quickly,  shake  well,  and  dispense. 

Forty  grains  of  potassium  bicarbonate  may 
be  used  in  place  of  the  sodium  bicarbonate,  if 
desired. 

Liquid  Ply  Killer. 

E.  E.  M.  asks:  "Will  you  kindly  publish  a 
formula  for  a  liquid  fly  killer  that  can  be  used 
in  vapor  form?" 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture published  a  number  of  formulas  of  this 
character,  and  the  South  Dakota  Experiment 
Station  has  found  the  following  combination 
to  be  the  best  of  the  lot: 

Fish  oil 6J4  pints. 

Oil  of  tar 3  pints. 

Crude  carbolic  acid 1  fluidounce. 

Mix. 

The  following  is  taken  from  "850  Dollar 
Ideas  for  Druggists:" 

Crude  carbolic  acid 1  quart 

Tanner's  oil  1  quart 

Crude  petroleum 2  quarts. 

Here  is  another,  submitted  several  years  ago 
to  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  by  M.  M. 
Peery,  Springfield,  Oregon: 

Oil  of  tar 14  ounces. 

Carbolic  acid  14  ounces. 

Neutral  oil to  make  5  gallons. 

Apply  with  a  hand  spray  every  morning.  For  the 
first  few  days  use  night  and  morning. 

Neutral  oil  is  a  petroleum  product  The 
mixture  shotdd  be  shaken  before  it  is  used. 

Renewing  a  Typewriter  Ribbon. 

M.  G.  B.  asks:  "Do  you  know  of  any  method 
by  which  a  typewriter  ribbon  may  be  renewed 
in  order  to  prolong  its  usefulness  ?" 

Here  is  a  simple  plan  which  has  proved  sat- 
isfactory to  those  who  have  tried  it: 

Dip  a  small  water-color  brush  into  type- 
writer oil.  Hold  the  tip  of  the  brush  against 
the  center  of  the  ribbon,  and  turn  the  ribbon 
crank  by  hand.  Dip  the  brush  frequently,  and 
oil  the  entire  length  of  the  ribbon.  After  stand- 
ing over  night  the  ribbon,  it  is  said,  is  as  useful 
as  when  new. 
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always  got  results.  And  the  owners,  if  actu- 
ally guilty,  had  no  redress. 

We  may  rest  assured  that  the  law  is  going 
to  be  enforced.  The  measure  came  into  being 
over  the  reform  route,  and  that  means  that  it 
has  a  double  power  back  of  it.  Officers  who 
do  not  do  their  duty  will  be  exposed  and, 
consequently,  removed.  No  drug  store  can 
go  bad  and  run  long. 

For  the  good  of  pharmacy  it  is  hoped  that 
the  weaklings  will  soon  be  gathered  in. 


Ten  OflF. 


Congress  is  still  busy,  grind- 
ing out  relief  for  some,  grief 
for  others.     It  can't  be  ex- 
pected  that  everybody   will 
be  satisfied  or  that,  even  in  a  democracy,  the 
benefits  will  be  equally  divided,  share  and  share 
alike. 

Samuel  C.  Henry,  in  an  editorial  in  the 
N,  A.  R,  D.  Journal,  calls  attention  to  a  little 
game  some  friend  of  the  man  we  borrow 
money  from  is  trying  to  put  over.  We  don't 
know  who  introduced  the  bill — probably  Shy- 
lock  held  a  mortgage  on  his  house  and  he  was 
forced  to  do  it — but  here.it  is:  an  act  to 
legalize  the  discounting  of  your  checks  at  the 
rate  of  ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  or 
fraction  thereof,  provided  you  send  them  out 
of  town.  An  exchange  fee  of  1;en  cents  on 
checks  for  $100  or  less,  in  other  words. 

Secretary  Henry  suggests  that  every  drug- 
gist write  his  congressman,  expostulating. 


No.  1421. 


Form  No.  1421  has  at  last 
swung  into  view.  The  offi- 
cials at  Washington  have 
this  way  of  designating  the 
multiplicity  of  blanks  that  a  druggist  must 
use — they  number  them.  And  form  No.  1421 
will  never  prove  very  popular,  being  the  blank 
on  which  the  drug  man  must  report  his  liquor 
transactions,  except  liquor  put  out  in  unadul- 
terated or  unmixed  form  on  prescriptions.  For 
the  latter  purpose  there  is  another  blank,  fomi 
No.  1418. 

Failure  to  have  form  No.  1421  properly 
filled  out  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  pro- 
hibition director  for  the  State  in  which  the 
druggist  lives,  or  the  revenue  collector  if  that 
official  is  acting  also  as  State  director — failure 
to  comply  with  instructions  in  this  particular 
by  May  5,  and  on  the  fifth  of  each  month 


thereafter,  may  result  in  the  cancellation  of  the 
druggist's  permit  to  buy.  And  the  withdrawal 
of  such  a  permit  is  practically  closing  the  doors, 
for  a  drug  store  can't  run  very  long  without 
alcohol.  A  false  report  carries  the  same 
penalty. 

The  report  made  on  blank  1421  should  cover 
alcohol  and  other  liquors  used  in  manufactur- 
ing and  compounding.  As  already  stated, 
there  is  another  form  to  be  used  to  report 
liquors  sold  on  physicians'  prescriptions,  pro- 
vided that  liquor  is  in  its  unadulterated  or 
unmixed  state.  But  if  such  liquor  is  used  in 
the  compounding  of  prescriptions,  that  is,  is 
merely  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  mix- 
ture, then  it  must  be  reported  on  blank  1421. 

Out  of  the  mass  of  statistics 
p.^°  concerning    price    increases 

Lie  ?  going  the  rounds  is  one  set  of 

figures  that  is  of  especial  in- 
terest to  druggists.  The  table  shows  the  aver- 
age percentage  of  increase  in  prices  on  various 
lines  during  the  period  since  the  beginning  of 
European  hostilities  in  1914.    The  table: 

Line.  Increase. 

Clothing  and  dry  goods 154 

Paints  and  varnishes 126 

Hardware    114 

Paper   98 

Bakery  goods 85 

Groceries    83 

Fuel  and  liglit 81 

Cigarettes  and  tobacco 75 

Meats    ". ...  70 

Drug-store  products   35.10 

We  can't  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  e 
figures;  indeed,  they  seem  scant  all  along  the 
line.  But  perhaps,  after  all,  it  isn't  profiteering 
that  ails  us.  Maybe  an  elephant  stepped  on  our 
pocketbook. 


A  Spirit 

of 
Loyalty. 


It  is  not  uncommon  nowa- 
days for  proprietors  of  drug 
stores  to  get  their  employees 
together  for  a  banquet  or 
some  other  form  of  entertainment.  It  is  felt 
that  those  who  wait  on  trade  and  who  assist  in 
the  conduct  of  the  business  should  be  drawn 
together  and  enthused  with  the  spirit  of  loyalty. 
It  often  happens  that  an  anniversary  is  made 
the  occasion  for  a  gathering  of  this  kind,  and 
sometimes  a  novel  idea  is  injected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  interest.     Freuh  &  Thomas, 
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proprietors  of  drug  stores  at  South  Bend,  Elk- 
hart, and  Mishawaka,  Indiana,  devised  the  idea 
of  offering  five-dollar  gold  pieces  to  the  clerks 
who  made  the  best  impromptu  five-minute 
speeches  at  a  banquet  held  recently  in  the  firm's 
interests.  The  subjects  discussed  related  to 
the  sale  and  display  of  candy,  stationery,  and 
cameras.  Combination,  or  running-mate,  sales 
were  discussed  also. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  firm  announced 
that  at  the  end  of  1920  the  general  sales  would 
be  footed  and  ten  per  cent  of  the  net  profits 
given  to  the  employees,  the  division  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  individual  sales  and  salaries. 

At  the  time  this  item  is  being 
Mailing         written    the   Drug   Trade 
Poisons.         Conference's  measure  look- 
ing  to   means    whereby 
poisons  may  be  admitted  to  the  mails,  provided 
they  are  not  "outwardly  or  of  their  own  force 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  life,  health  or  prop- 
erty," bids  fair  to  become  law.     The  House 
has  acted  favorably. 

It  would  be  quite  a  convenience  to  druggists 
were  they  permitted  to  mail  commodities  of 
this  kind.  As  the  matter  now  stands  it  is  even 
unlawful  to  send  such  a  package  into  the  coun- 
try via  rural  carrier,  provided  the  errand  is 
handled  in  such  a  way  that  it  becomes  a  part 
of  JJncle  Sam's  postal  service. 


Harry  B.  Mason,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
presenting  an  annual  report.  H.  A.  B.  Dun- 
ning talked  briefly  on  industrial  insurance  for 
employees.  Here  are  the  officers  who  were 
honored  by  reelection:  President,  R.  C.  Stofer; 
first,  second  and  third  vice-presidents,  Fred  B. 
Kihner,  Willard  OHiger,  and  Bertam  T.  Bush; 
secretary,  W.  J.  Woodruff;  treasurer,  Franklin 
Black. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
Mr.  Ryan's      the  Bulletin  we  are  print- 
Successor,       ing  a  sketch  of  Frank  G. 
Ryan,  the  late  president  of 
Parke,  Davis  &  Company.     In  this  place  we 
may  report  that  James  E.  Bartlett  has  been 
elected  as  Mr.  Ryan's  successor.     He  will  fill 


One  of  the  startling  things 
The  brought  out  at  the  annual 

A.  D.  M.  A.  convention  of  the  American 
Drug  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation was  that  prohibition,  instead  of  increas- 
ing demand  for  medicinal  preparations  con- 
taining liberal  percentages  of  alcohol,  had,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  brought  about  a  decline  in  their 
use.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  gathering  was 
that  when  it  came  to  the  election  of  officers 
last  year's  entire  set  was  carried  over.  Work 
still  pending  made  this  course  desirable,  it  was 
held;  likewise  the  act  was  intended  as  an 
indorsement  of  the  efficiency  of  the  officers 
themselves. 

The  convention  was  held  at  the  Biltmore 
Hotel,  New  York,  beginning  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  April  and  continuing  until  the  fifteenth. 
The  scientific  section  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  A. 
R.  L.  Dohme,  while  the  biological  section  was 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  F.  Anderson. 
The  social  insurance  problem  was  discussed, 


Jamn  B.   BartUlt.  ■ 

the  dual  position  of  president  and  general 
manager. 

Mr.  Bartlett  has  been  in  the  service  of  the 
house  sine*  1889,  when  he  began  as  a  traveUng 
salesman.  He  passed  through  several  promo- 
tions until  he  was  finally  chosen  in  1896  to 
establish  a  branch  office  in  Chicago.  His  suc- 
cess was  so 'Striking  that  in  1913  he  was 
brought  back  to  Detroit  and  made  a  prominent 
member  of  the  administrative  family.  Before 
long  he  was  elected  to  membership  on  the 
board  of  directors,  and  was  then  given  the 
official  title  of  director  of  sales. 

The  vacancy  on  the  board  of  directors 
created  by  the  death  of  Mr,  Ryan  has  been 
filled  by  the  election  of  Harry  B.  Mason, 
director  of  promotion,  publicity,  and  advertis- 
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ing  for  the  house.  It  will  be  recalled  by  the 
older  subscribers  of  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy  that  Mr.  Mason  was  editor  of  this 
periodical  for  a  period  of  ten  years  or  more. 

In  a  statement  made  by  the 
Italics  revenue  department  relating 

to  soft  drinks  and  ice-cream 
sales,  sevefi  words  are  under- 
scored— a  practice  so  unusual  that  it  attracts 
attention.  In  a  word,  it  is  held  that  soft  drinks, 
ice  cream,  ice-cream  sodas,  sundaes,  or  any 
other  similar  articles  of  food* or  drink  when 
sold  from  a  soda  fountain  for  consumption  in 
or  near  the  place  of  business  are  subject  to  the 
tax.  But  such  sales  at  a  hotel,  restaurant, 
cafeteria,  lunch-room,  or  club-house,  made 
from  the  kitchen  as  part  of  a  meal,  and  not 
served  from  a  soda  fountain,  are  not  taxable. 

The  physical  presence  of  a  soda  fountain 
seems  to  mark  the  dividing  line,  and  this  is  the 
point  which  the  revenue  department  seems  to 
want  to  impress. 


Again 

in 
Court. 


The  "Colgate  plan"  is  again 
in  question,  indictments  hav- 
ing been  returned  lately  by 
the  Federal  grand  jury  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  charging  Colgate  &  Company 
with  the  illegal  fixing  of  resale  prices  in  violar 
tion  of  the  Sherman  law. 

The  indictment  alleges  that  the  Colgate  com- 
pany has  oral  and  written  agreements  with 
dealers  fixing  resale  prices,  while  the  Colgate 
people  claim  that  no  such  agreements  have  been 
made  and  that  customers  are  not  bound  to 
adhere  to  designated  resale  prices. 

The  outcome  of  the  case  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant, as  a  victory  for  the  government  would 
mean  a  virtual  end  to  all  resale  price  control  by 
the  manufacturer  of  any  commodity. 

*     *     * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
.  the  Great  American  Chemical  Products  Com- 
pany the  following  officers  were  elected :  Pres- 
ident, Charles  H.  Hiihn,  Minneapolis;  vice 
president,  Thomas  H.  Potts,  Chicago;  secre- 
tary, George  B.  McLeod,  New  York ;  treasurer, 
Farquhar  J.  McRae;  general  manager,  John  D. 
Gillis,  New  York.  The  board  of  directors  in- 
cludes the  officers  just  mentioned,  as  well  as 
the  following:  Joseph  C.  Tolman,  Chicago; 
John  J.  Possehl,  Milwaukee;  and  P.  M.  Davis, 


Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  said  that  the 
company  plans  an  energetic  campaign  during 
the  coming  year. 

Federal  drug  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  are  watching  imports  of  proprietary 
medicines  shipped  into  this  country  from 
Canada  in  an  endeavor  to  stamp  out  importa- 
tion of  "sure  cure"  medicine  fakes.  Evidence 
secured  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
dicates that  fake  proprietary  medicine  concerns 
which  were  driven  out  of  business  in  United 
States  have  become  established  in  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  and  the  efforts  of  drug  officials 
are  to  prevent  the  preparations  again  gaining 
access  to  this  country. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  agreed 
to  an  increase  of  $150,000  in  the  post-office 
appropriation,  this  increase  to  be  used  in  part 
in  boosting  the  compensation  of  druggists  oper- 
ating substations.  ^  This  will  be  good  news. 
The  work  performed  in  some  stations,  partic- 
ularly since  the  growth  of  the  parcel  post  busi- 
ness, has  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  pay 
received.  Just  how  much  of  a  salary  boost  this 
may  mean  cannot  be  determined,  for  the  reason 
that  part  of  the  appropriation  will  be  spent  in 
establishing  new  stations. 

In  an  effort  to  stamp  out  illicit  traffic  in  nar- 
cotics, Federal  authorities  and  city  officials  at 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  are  filling  prescrip- 
tions two  times  each  week  for  drug  addicts. 
Prescriptions  cost  $1.75  each  and  must  be  se- 
cured in  person  by  the  addict.  It  is  said  that 
a  90-per-cent  profit  is  realized  on  prescriptions, 
and  the  money  thus  secured  used  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  worst  dope  users,  who  are 
being  sent  to  State  institutions. 

What  must  be  an  Indian's  state  of  mind 
when  he  receives  his  first  hypodermic  injec- 
tion ?  During  last  winter's  influenza  epidemic 
at  Anchorage,  Alaska,  Red  Cross  workers  went 
one  hundred  miles  into  the  interior  to  an  Indian 
village  and  administered  some  vaccine.  The 
Indians  liked  the  new  way  so  well  that  later 
they  refused  to  take  medicine  from  a  spoon. 
"No,  no!"  they  said.  "We  want  pin.  Medi- 
cine with  pin!" 

The  Internal  Revenue  department  has  ruled 
that  the  Federal  tax  of  $25.00  a  year — ^the 
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annual  "license,"  due  July  1 — is  not  required 
for  the  dispensing  by  pharmacists  of  the 
eighteen  official  preparations  listed  as  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  These  "bad"  products  may 
now  be  made  and  put  into  prescriptions  with- 
out fear  on  the  part  of  druggists  that  the 
license  as  a  liquor  dealer  is  required. 

In  Boston  the  Salvation  Army  operates  a 
"poor  man's  drug  store"  in  conjunction  with  a 
hospital  which  furnishes  free  treatment  to 
people  who  ard  unable  to  pay  for  medical  atten- 
tion. Prescriptions  are  filled  at  cost  and  sick- 
room supplies  sold  on  the  same  basis.  When 
the  attending  physician  states  that  the  patient 
is  not  able  to  pay  even  cost  prices  the  medicine 
is  furnished  free  of  charge. 

Here  is  a  new  way  to  get  rich.  Professor 
Frederick  Soddey,  of  Oxford  University, 
England,  says  tliat  to  get  gold  from  mercury 
we  must  expel  one  beta  particle  from  the  lat- 
ter, which  gives  thallium ;  then  we  must  expel 
from  this  one  alpha  particle,  which  will  turn 
the  thallium  into  gold.  Simple  enough,  it 
would  seem. 

Edwin  Baker,  Shelberne  Falls,  Massachu- 
setts, has  a  record  of  fifty-six  consecutive  years 
at  the  same  old  stand.  Directly  after  his  dis- 
charge from  service  in  the  Civil  War  he  went 


into  the  drug  store  he  has  since  conducted — 
that  is,  since  1864.  Mr.  Baker  recently  retired, 
disposing  of  his  store  to  Eugene  W.  Benjamin. 

It  sounds  imposing  to  say  that  practically 
the  entire  world's  supply  of  radium  comes 
from  Colorado;  and  another  tall  statement  is 
that  the  value  of  a  year's  supply  is  in  excess 
of  $3,500,000.  But  when  we  say  that  the 
total  annual  production  is  only  one  ounce — 
that  doesn't  sound  so  heavy. 

The  Mutual  Drug  Company,  a  two-year-old 
s)mdicate  backed  by  Denver  druggists,  has 
absorbed  the  entire  chain  of  the  Scholtz  Drug 
Company  at  a  consideration  said  to  exceed 
$800,000.  The  new  corporation  is  to  be  known 
as  the  Mutual-Scholtz  Drug  Company  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Colocynth  may  no  longer  be  used  as  a  modi- 
fying agent  for  bay  rum,  hair  tonics,  etc.  So 
says  Prohibition  Commissioner  Kramer.  Com- 
missioner Kramer  is  of  the  opinion  that  tartar 
emetic  answers  the  purpose  admirably. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Conkey,  who  has  conducted  a  drug 
store  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  for  the  past 
twelve  years,  has  sold  the  business  to  E.  E. 
Dafler  and  W.  Spanagel.  Dr.  Conkey  has 
moved  to  Indianapolis. 


Take  Advantage  of  This. 

Send  us  samples  of  your  advertisements.  In  conjunction  with  experts  in 
this  line  of  business  promotion,  the  Bulletin  will  pass  on  the  merits  of  the 
work,  telling  wherein  it  excels  or  pointing  out  wherein  it  does  not. 

This  service  is  free  to  all  our  readers,  the  sole  aim  being  to  help  proprietors 
make  more  money  and  to  assist  clerks  in  becoming  more  proficient  in  ad  writ- 
ing. 

Anything  from  a  full-page  newspaper  display  to  a  half-inch  package  sticker, 
from  an  illustrated  catalogue  to  a  hastily  gotten  up  dodger,  will  be  given  careful 
consideration  and  suggestions  made  as  to  the  best  method  of  putting  the  appeal 
across  in  a  way  that  will  bring' results. 

Advertisements  submitted  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  The  firm  name 
will  be  eliminated  from  the  reproductions,  if  a  request  to  do  so  accompanies  the 
specimen,  and  all  mention  of  the  sender  carefully  suppressed. 

There  is  no  expense  attached  to  this  service.  It  is  free.  Send  us  a  bunch 
of  "copy."    We'll  do  the  rest. 


Editorial 


A  Proposed  Membership  Campaign. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Newcomb,  of  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy, University  of  Minnesota,  president  of 
the  Minnesota  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
and  editor  of  the  Northwestern  Druggist,  says 
that  American  pharmacy  has  suffered  for  years 
on  account  of  not  being  adequately  organized, 
and  he  proposes  a  plan  whereby  he  asserts  it  is 
possible  to  bring  about  better  conditions.  The 
idea  is  that  both  the  existing  associations,  die 
N.  A.  R.  D.  and  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  should  be 
strengthened;  he  would  not  amalgamate  the 
two  or  in  any  other  way  give  rise  to  a  new 
order  of  things.  He  holds  that  pharmacy, 
being  divided  into  two  sections,  the  idealistic 
and  the  commercial,  needs  both  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
and  the  A,  Ph.  A. 

In  essence  Dr.  Newcomb's  plan  is  that  a  big 
membership  campaign  should  be  staged  which, 
he  says,  ought  to  result  in  gaining  25,000  new 
members  for  each  of  the  parent  bodies.  Mem- 
bership in  die  two  organizations  would  cost 
ten  dollars  a  year,  each  member  to  receive  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  journal  and  the  N.  A.  R,  D.  journal. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  that  both  of  our  big  or- 
ganizations need  more  members.  When  it  is 
sought  to  mold  legislation  or  to  prevent  it,  it 
is  quite  essential  that  those  who  speak  for 
pharmacy  should  be  in  position  to  say  that  their 
representation  is  all-embracing,  at  least  in  their 
particular  field.  Sometimes  it  may  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  interest  a  lawmaker,  but  very  often  he 
will  be  in  possession  of  the  facts  regarding  the 
number  of  members  an  association  has,  and 
thus  it  may  happen  that  the  work  attempted 
will  fall  short  of  anticipated  results.  When 
the  American  Medical  Association,  with  its 
60,000  members,  sees  fit  to  make  suggestions 
or  demands,  it  gets  attentive  consideration. 
When  pharmacy  asks  for  something,  the  ask- 
ing may  not  be  taken  with  that  degree  of  seri- 
ousness it  would  receive  were  it  backed  by  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  druggists  of  the 
country. 

Dr.  Newcomb's  position  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  have  two  organizations  is  a  sound  one. 
We  are  heartily  in  favor,  also,  of  a  simple  plan 
which  will  increase  membership,  although  we 
hold  that  too  cumbersome  a  campaign  will  not 
get  such  results.     Doubtless  Dr.  Newcomb's 


scheme  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  by  the  A.  Ph. 
A.  at  its  Washington  convention  in  May,  and 
an  interesting  discussion  is  sure  to  follow. 
Likewise  doubtless  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  will  con- 
sider the  feasibility  of  profiting  by  the  sugges- 
tion. 

At  any  rate  the  outline  is  ingenious.  Some- 
thing worth  while  may  come  oyt  of  it. 

A  New  Phase  of  the  Narcotic 

Situation. 

An  eastern  manufacturer — ^the  E.  L.  Patch 
Company,  of  Boston,  to  be  explicit — has  de- 
cided to  discontinue  all  preparations  containing 
any  amount  of  narcotic  drugs. 

"After  reading  the  new  regulations,"  the 
company  says,  "we  figured  up  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing records.  It  seemed  to  us  that  to  keep  out 
of  jail  we  must  place  our  whole  narcotic 
business  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  was  at  the 
same  time  a  good  pharmacist,  expert  account- 
ant, extremely  careful,  always  on  the  job,  and 
never  ill.  We  could  not  find  such  a  person. 
Making  the  best  arrangement  possible,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  cost  of  supervising  and  keeping 
records  of  our  transactions  in  narcotics  would 
amount  to  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
sales." 

The  Patch  company  advocates  the  turning 
over  of  business  in  narcotic  drugs  to  a  few 
large  houses  with  national  distribution,  sug- 
gesting that  the  percentage  of  overhead  may 
be  reduced  in  this  manner  to  less  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent. 

In  some  of  our  large  cities  druggists  are  tak- 
ing their  stocks  of  narcotics  to  the  local  inter- 
nal revenue  office  and  making  the  officials  a 
present  of  them.  The  danger  of  getting  into 
trouble  is  too  great,  such  druggists  say,  and  too 
much  time  is  consumed  in  keeping  records.  A 
revenue  office  in  a  midwestem  city  is  said  to 
have  $50,000  worth  of  narcotics  now  on  hand, 
gifts  pure  and  simple,  with  the  compliments 
of  the  givers. 

This  is  a  tendency  which  is  to  be  deplored, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public.  Narcotics 
are  often  urgently  needed,  usually  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allaying  pain,  and  humanity  must 
inevitably  suflFer  if  it  becomes  difficult  or  im- 
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possible  to  get  them.  Surely  it  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  common  good  that  a  prescrip- 
tion from  a  physician  must  be  taken  from  store 
to  store  before  it  can  be  filled.  If  our  narcotic 
regulations  are  so  burdensome  that  druggists 
in  self-defence  must  refuse  to  handle  such 
drugs,  then  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
with  the  law  and  with  the  regulations;  with 
the  whole  situation,  in  fact 

It  is  one  thing  to  eliminate  liquor  sales  from 
dru^-store  practice,  quite  another  to  discon- 
tinue absolutely  the  compotmding  of  prescrip- 
tions containing  narcotics. 

The  Strike. 

>For  a  long  time  it  has  been  impossible  for 
druggists  to  get  their  orders  filled.  Goods 
were  short  at  primary  sources,  manufacturers 
finding  it  impossible,  no  matter  how  much  they 
tried,  to  make  their  products  as  fast  as  de- 
mands came  in.  Bad  as  this  was,  it  was  made 
much  worse  during  April  In  some  sections 
of  the  country  the  switchmen's  strike  tied 
things  up  completely. 

Industries  dependent  on  outside  power  were 
often  compelled  to  close,  due  to  shortage  of 
coal.  In  some  cities  printing  offices  and  en- 
graving concerns  were  forced  to  suspend,  and 
thus  it  may  happen  that  the  May  numbers  of 
magazines  may  be  late.  The  Bulletin  suf- 
fered in  this  manner.  For  nearly  a  week,  right 
at  the  critical  period  of  its  construction, 
nothing  was  done;  but  in  this  particular  we 
shared  the  common  fate  and  have  no  particular 
reason  to  complain. 

Those  who  thought  that  with  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  our  troubles  were  over  have  been 
shown  the  fallacy  of  holding  such  a  view.  We 
have  been  taught,  too,  that  the  major  industries 
of  the  country  are  dependent  on  minor  factors 
which  are  sometimes  overlooked.  A  switch- 
men's strike,  viewed  in  the  abstract,  would  not 
seem  to  be  serious,  but  we  now  know  that  the 
walking  out  of  a  relatively  small  number  of 
men  can  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  daily 
sales  of  the  largest  automobile  plant  as  well  as 
the  remotest  drug  store  in  the  land. 


An  Aid  to  the  Window. 

Goods  are  bought  that  they  may  be  sold, 
and  the  task  of  getting  rid  of  them  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  matter  of  making  the  right 
moves.  Primarily  these  moves  must  rest  on 
a  consideration  of  the  inborn  traits  of  human 
nature. 

Ordinarily  one  of  the  first  things  done  is  to 
put  in  a  window  display.  The  trim  must  be 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  ancj  there  must  be  some- 
thing about  it  that  will  arrest  attention  and 
promote  the  impulse  to  buy. 

Drug-store  windows  are  good;  they  serve 
the  purpose  admirably.  But  the  impulse  to 
buy  is  a  timid  emanation,  very  often  so  hazy 
and  nebulous  that  it  requires  encouragement. 

How  to  encourage  it? 

By  having  a  supplementary  display  inside; 
a  counter  display  featuring  the  same  goods. 
This  course  is  followed  by  stores  well  ad- 
vanced in  sales  practices.  Keen  students  of 
merchandising  recognize  the  advantage  of  a 
comprehensive  campaign.  The  initial  impres- 
sion is  made  outside.  The  customer  comes  in 
and  encounters  another  display  which  adds  fuel 
to  the  fire.  A  word  or  two  from  the  salesman, 
and  the  deed  is  done. 

Thus  we  have  the  three  steps:  the  window, 
the  counter,  and  the  salesman.  Each  in  turn 
must  contribute.  It  is  a  mistake  to  expect  the 
window  to  do  the  whole  business. 

The  inside  display  needn't  be  large;  under 
ordinary  conditions  no  more  perhaps  than  a 
dozen  or  two  of  the  goods  on  a  show-case  top, 
together  with  a  sign  or  a  card  of  some  kind. 
It  should  be  so  placed,  however,  that  those 
who  enter  are  not  likely  to  miss  it,  and,  the- 
oretically, the  same  color  scheme  should  dom- 
inate both  displays.  There  should  be  an 
instantaneous  linking  of  the  two  in  the  mind 
of  the  customer. 

Intensive  cultivation:  we  have  come  to  just 
that.  Nothing  should  be  left  imdone  that  will 
aid  in  increasing  sales.  The  interior  display 
is  now  recognized  as  the  next  step  beyond  the 
appeal  of  the  window,  and  provision  should  be 
made  to  include  both  in  the  sales  machinery. 


A  detailed  account  of  the  Washington  meetings  of  the  American  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association  and  the  Pharmacopoeial  Revision  Committee  will  be  a  feature  of  next 
month's  issue.    Watch  for  it. 


A  Sketch  of  Frank  G.  Ryan 

By  Harry  B.  Mason 


After  an  illness  of  only  three  days  Frank  G. 
Ryan  died  in  Detroit  at   r  o'clock   Tuesday 
afternoon,  April  so,  the  cause  of  death  being 
heart  failure   resulting 
from  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia.  Mr.  Ryan  was 
not  merely  president  of 
Parke,  Davis  &  Com- 
'  pony;  he  was  a  national 
figure  in  pharmacy.  We 
feel,    therefore,    that 
Mr.   Mason's   intimate 
sketch  will  he  of  great 
interest  to  our  readers. 
— The  Editors. 

I  knew  Mr.  Ryan 
more  or  less  intimately 
for  twenty  years,  and 
like  every  one  else  who 
was  thrown  in  contact 
with  him  I  grew  to 
have  a  great  affection 
for  the  man  and  a  great 
admiration  for  the  ad- 
ministrator. In  this 
sketch  I  shall  not  give 
the  details  of  his  career 
— they  have  been  re- 
peatedly printed  else- 
where. Neither  shall  I 
attempt  an  estimate  of  ''"^ 

his  abilities — this  also 

has  been  done  already.  My  object  is  merely 
to  touch  here  and  there  on  personal  character- 
istics which  endeared  him  to  his  associates. 

The  one  thing  that  distinguished  Mr.  Ryan 
above  everything  else  was  his  inflexible 
honesty.  Some  tempting  gain  or  advantage 
causes  nearly  all  of  us  at  times  to  consider 
departing  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path, 
but  never  was  this  the  case  with  Mr.  Ryan. 
He  was  not  swerved  for  an  instant  by  tempta- 
tion of  this  sort.  He  first  measured  every 
proposition  with  the  yardstick  of  honor.  If  it 
failed  to  meet  the  test  it  was  instantly  and 
finally  dismissed.  There  was  no  hesitation  at 
all.    That  was  the  end  of  it  absolutely. 

And  joined  with  this  quality  of  inflexible 


honesty  was  the  allied  quality  of  firmness.  I 
don't  think  I  ever  knew  a  man  more  unyield- 
ing. With  matters  of  great  importance  he  was 
apt  to  take  his  time  in 
arriving  at  a  decision, 
but  once  he  arrived  at  it 
nothing  human  could 
change  his  mind.  This 
quality  has  its  disad- 
vantages as  well  as  its 
advantages.  But  at  least 
it  puts  an  end  to  hesita- 
tion and  uncertainty. 
Once  Mr.  Ryan  took  a 
position,  everybody 
knew  that  the  thing  was 
determined  and  that 
settled  it. 

In  smaller  matters  he 
was  about  as  quick  at 
giving  a  decision  as  a 
man  could  possibly  be. 
Years  ago — long  be- 
fore he  came  president 
of  Parke,  Davis  & 
Company — he  used  to 
say  that  many  men 
destroy  their  efficiency 
by  hesitancy  and  vacil- 
lation. His  view  was 
''■  '^"'  that  it  doesn't  matter 

with  respect  to  most 
details  whether  they  are  settled  one  way  or 
another.  The  important  thing  is  to  settle  them 
and  get  them  out  of  the  way.  He  would 
rather  make  an  occasional  mistake  than  have 
a  lot  of  things  hanging  lire  and  worrying  him. 
Consequently  his  mind  was  just  as  clean  of 
duty  as  his  desk  was.  He  gave  a  decision, 
or  decided  a  given  policy,  and  then  dismissed 
it  from  his  thought.  This  left  him  free  to 
consider  new  problems  that  were  constantly 
coming  up,  and  he  was  able  to  concentrate  his 
attention  in  a  way  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  impossible. 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of 
another  remarkable  trait  of  the  man.  I  refer 
to  his  judgment.    Those  of  us  who  knew  him 
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well  never  got  over  our  great  admiration  for 
this  quality.  He  seemed  to  know  instinctively 
what  ought  to  be  done.  Apparently  not  by  any 
process  of  reasoning  did  he  arrive  at  the  result. 
It  was  trained  insight — and  judgment  usually 
came  swiftly,  right  off  the  bat.  He  rarely 
made  a  mistake. 
This  was  partly  due  to  his  large  endowment 


the  same  point  in  a  humorous  situation.  And 
they  poked  fun  at  one  another  with  a  delight- 
ful freedom.  They  were  more  like  brother 
and  sister  than  mother  and  son. 

There  was  the  same  sort  of  fine  companion- 
ship between  Mr.  Ryan  and  his  daughter — 
Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Dean,  Jr.  Mr.  Ryan's  wife 
died  about  fifteen  years  ago.  Miss  Helen  being 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time. 
After  that  father  and  daughter  grew  very 
close  together,  and  there  was  a  unison  of 
thought  and  purpose  that  was  really  remark- 
able. The  daughter  admired  her  father  above 
and  beyond  all  other  human  beings,  as  well  she 
might,  and  he  in  turn  had  a  vast  pride  and 
delight  in  her.  She  has  grown  to  be  a  very 
unusual  woman  and,  I  may  add,  a  strikingly 
beautiful  woman. 

I  think  Mr.  Ryan  made  one  serious  mistake 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  He  almost 
never  took  a  vacation.  .Parke,  Davis  &  Com- 
pany grew  to  be  his  very  life,  and  he  was 
always  to  be  found  at  his  desk.  Almost 
invariably  you  could  find  him  there  at  8:00 


Mr.  Ryam  aad  PnfuMt  Rimlmtttm. 

of  common  sense.  And  common  sense,  let  me 
offer  the  remark  in  passing,  is  extremely 
UMCommon.  He  was  never  swept  off  his  feet 
by  any  passion  of  the  moment.  He  never  was 
carried  away  from  his  moorings.  He  seemed 
always  chained  fast  to  a  practical  grasp  of  the 
situation  and  never  allowed  theories  or  roseate 
dreams  to  sway  him. 

Of  course  his  vast  fund  of  humor  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it.  It  was  his  humor 
that  prevented  him  from  taking  himself  too 
seriously — or  taking  other  people  too  seri- 
ously. He  saw  the  ridiculous  about  as  quickly 
as  any  man  on  earth,  and  he  saw  it  with  a 
satisfaction  that  bubbled  up  inside  of.  him. 
This  was  a  trait,  I  fancy,  that  he  inherited 
from  his  mother.  The  dear  old  lady  lived  with 
him  during  the  last  years  of  her  life  and  they 
were  a  joyful  and  comp^ionable  pair. 

They  were  as  much  alike  as  two  peas  in  a 
pod — cast  absolutely  in  the  same  mold.  They 
looked  alike.     They  acted  alike.     They  saw 


Mr.  Ryam  amd  E.  H.  NtUtm. 

o'clock  if  you  needed  to  consult  him.  He 
stayed  on  the  job  all  day,  and,  except  for  busi- 
ness trips,  he  rarefy  went  out  of  town. 

Anything  like  a  set  vacation  was  almost 
unknown  to  him.  A  number  of  years  ago  he 
did  go  South  one  winter  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  but  I  do  not  think  he  had  an  outing  for 
the  last  five  years.  If  you  asked  him  about  it 
he  would  laughingly  say  that  perhaps  the  rest 
of  us  needed  vacations,  but  he  didn't,  and  was 
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quite  likely  to  quote  Elbert  Hubbard  who  once 
said  that  "the  only  time  a  man  needs  a  vaca- 
tion is  when  he  has  just  returned  from  one." 
It  may  be  that  the  steady  application  wore 
down  somewhat  his  powers  of  resistance. 
Nevertheless,  up  to  the  very  Saturday  before 
his  death,  he  was  the  picture  of  serene  and 
untroubled  mastery. 

Mr.  Ryan's  career  had  a  great  lesson  in  it 
for  the  ambitious,  and  what  he  was  able  to 
achieve  is  of  particular  significance  to  dn^ 
clerks  on  the  one  hand  and  to  traveling  sales- 
men on  the  other.     For  he  rose  from  both 


At'kt  appeartd  whtn  a  pnfeutr  im  tht  PUIaJtIpkta  CtUtl* 
vf  PhATmaej. 

classes  to  a  position  of  great  power  and 
influence. 

It  is  generally  known  how  he  started  his 
business  life  as  a  mere  youth  in  the  pharmacy 
of  Brown  &  Dawson,  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
After  graduating  later  on  from  the  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Pharmacy  he  served  again  as 
drug  clerk,  this  time  in  various  Philadelphia 
stores.  Then  followed  fourteen  years "  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Riarmacy. 

In  1900  he  came  with  Parke,  Davis  &  Com- 
pany in  the  capacity  of  chief  pharmacist.  Prior 
to  that,  however,  he  had  an  arrangement  with 
the  house  by  virtue  of  which  he  used  his  sum- 
mer vacations  in  its  behalf.  You  know  how  it 
is  with  teaching  jobs — there  are  from  three  to 
five  months  of  idleness  in  the  summer.  But 
idleness  was  repugnant  to  Mr.  Ryan.    It  was 


time  and  opportunity  wasted.  So  he  did  sales 
and  detail  work  for  the  company  for  several 
years. 

For  about  three  years  after  coming  to 
Detroit  he  was  simply  one  of  ten  or  twelve 
executives.  Then  diings  began  to  "break." 
During  a  period  of  about  five  years  there  were 
four  important  changes  in  the'  house.  Secre- 
tary Wetzel  resigned.  General  Manager 
Warren  died.  Treasurer  Smedley  left  And 
finally  President  Buhl  died. 

Thus  four  major  vacancies  were  filled  in 
about  as  many  years.  The  significant  fact  is 
that  Frank  G.  Ryan  was  selected  every  time 
to  fill  them.  He  was  first  elected  to  member- 
ship on  the  board  of  directors;  he  was  then 
made  secretary  of  the  company;  he  was  next 
made  vice-president;  and  he  was  finally 
elevated  to  the  presiden{y  and  thus  given  the 
bluest  honor  within  the  power  of  the  house 
to  bestow. 

He  joined  the  house  in  June,  1900,  as  chief 
pharmacist  In  April,  1907,  he  was  president. 
It  wras  a  remarkable  record. 

He  rose  from  the  ranks.  He  had  to  start  at 
the  bottom,  without  aid  or  assistance  of  any 
sort  whatever.  What  he  got  he  secured  for 
himself.  He  carved  his  success  out  of  the  hard 
rock  of  opportunity. 

He  was  a  very  important  figure  in  American 
pharmacy.  During  his  earlier  years,  as  a 
professor  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy,  he  was  of  course  well  known  in 
college  circles,  and  he  played  a  leading  role  in 
the  affairs  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association.  By  virtue  of  his  close  connection 
with  Professor  Remington  he  had  considerable 
to  do  also  with  pharmacopoeial  matters. 

Later  on  he  became  influential  in  manufac- 
turing circles.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Drug  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, and  he  served  as  president  during  the 
first  two  years  of  its  existence.  Ever  after- 
ward his  opinion  was  constantly  sou^t  by 
prominent  men  in  the  trade.  I  attended  two 
meetings  of  the  A.  D.  M.  A.  with  him  and  I 
was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  members 
of  that  organization  looked  up  to  him  quite  as 
much  as  we  did  in  the  house  of  Parke,  Davis 
&  Company. 

In  the  civic  life  of  Detroit  he  could  easily 
have  played  a  much  more  prominent  part  than 
he  did.     He  was   frequently  urged  to  play 
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active  roles  m  public  movements,  but  he  was 
busy  no  less  than  modest,  and  he  usually 
shrank  from  the  limelight  Two  or  three  times 
to  my  knowledge  he  was  offered  a  bank  direc- 
torship, but  he  invariably  refused.  But  during 
the  war  he  certainly  rendered  valiant  service 
as^  chairman  of  a  local  draft  board.  He 
worked  day  and  night  on  that  job  for  consid- 
erably more  than  a  year. 

He  died  prematurely — at  the  age  of  59.  If, 
however,  he  had  been  given  a  chance  to  select 
his  exit,  I  think  he  would  have  chosen  exactlv 


the  route  that  fate  prescribed  for  him.  But 
not  so  soon.  I  believe  he  looked  forward  to 
six  or  eight  years  more  of  active  leadership,  but 
above  all  things  he  dreaded  the  thought  of 
retiring  from  business  and  having  nothing  to 
do  but  kill  time.  He  was  a  man  who  loved  to 
be  busy,  and  busy  at  useful  tasks.  More  than 
once  I  heard  him  say  that  he  wanted  to  die  in 
harness,  and  while  it  is  sincerely  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  died  so  soon,  the  solace  that  we 
all  have  in  his  tmtimely  death  is  that  he  left 
us  at  the  very  zenith  of  his  career. 


What  Should  be  the  Scope  of  the  Na- 
tional Formulary? 

This  18  the  third  group  of  papers  received  in  response  to  our  request  for  con- 
structive suggestions.     Additional  letters  will  be  presented  next  month. 


By  E.  Fullerton  Cook, 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 

It  is  true  that  there  should  be  a  clear-cut 
policy  for  future  editions  of  the  N.  F.,  and 
this  will  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  new 
revision  committee.  That  the  National  Formu- 
lary has  a  field  must  be  conceded.  Also  that, 
from  our  present-day  view-point,  some  mis- 
takes were  made  in  earlier  editions,  is  gener- 
ally acknowledged. 

A  review  of  the  purposes  of  the  National 
Formulary  clearly  shows  that  there  must  be  a 
book  of  tiiis  type  in  American  pharmacy  and 
medicine.  There  are  new  preparations  of 
merit  constantly  being  devised.  To  be  properly 
tried  by  the  general  practitioner,  they  must  be 
standardized  and  all  pharmacists  given  the 
opportimity  to  prepare  them.  Should  they 
prove  of  sufficient  merit  for  inclusion  in  the 
Pharmacopceia,  the  opportunity  for  their  trial 
has  been  offered  by  the  National  Formulary. 
Illustrations  of  this  class  are  found  in  magma 
magnesiae  and  magma  bismuthi  of  the  present 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Other  preparations  having  merit,  but  which 
through  various  causes  have  gradually  lost 
popularity,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  justified 
as  U.  S.  P.  formulas,  must  yet  be  given  a  place 
where  standard  formulas  are  available.  Here 
again  the  National  Formulary  offers  a  tem- 
porary refuge.     Many  fluidextracts  of  value 


but  of  secondary  importance  fall  into  this  class, 
also  tinctures,  syrups,  etc.  Wine  of  colchicum 
root,  compoimd  syrup  of  hypophosphites,  and 
many  others  may  be  named  as  examples. 

A  third  class  of  products  for  which  the 
National  Formulary  offers  a  proper  standard 
are  those  preparations  which  have  had  use  for 
many  years  both  by  the  physicians  and  the 
lajmien,  and  yet  which  are  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  find  a  place  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
Dobell's  solution,  yellow  wash,  black  wash,  and 
compound  sulphur  ointment,  are  illustrations. 

Yet  another  class  which  is  included  properly 
in  the  N.  F.  is  that  of  those  formulas  which  are 
modem  and  for  which  the  pharmacist  should 
have  standards,  and  yet  which  are  not  likely  to 
receive  pharmacopceial  recognition.  Elixir  of 
terpin  hydrate,  compound  elixir  of  glycero- 
phosphates, iodine  petrox  and  aromatic  sprays 
represent  the  class. 

What  shall  be  done  with  these  formulas  if 
there  is  no  book  like  the  National  Formulary? 
It  may  be  that  their  recognition  is  based  upon 
the  unsatisfactory  rule  that  sufficient  demand 
shall  decide  their  inclusion.  But  this  will  of 
necessity  remain  the  main  factor  in  a  decision. 
If  proved  therapeutic  superiority  alone  should 
decide  admission  or  deletion,  then  medicine 
needs  no  book  of  standards  but  the  Pharma- 
copoeia; but  all  rational  thinkers  will  no 
doubt  acknowledge  that  some  older  prepara- 
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tions  which  are  yet  used  must  be  standardized, 
that  there  shotdd  be  a  place  to  standardize 
the  new  products  which  are  under  test,  and 
that  in  this  field  the  National  Formulary  serves 
a  useful  purpose. 

There  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  several 
clearly  defined  rules.  One  is  that  the  National 
Formulary  should  never  introduce  a  new  prep- 
aration which  in  any  way  imitates  a  popular 
proprietary  remedy.  If  a  preparation  of  sim- 
ilar therapeutic  value  is  to  be  included,  it 
should  stand  entirely  upon  its  merit,  and 
neither  look  nor  taste  like  any  controlled 
product.  A  second  infallible  rule  should  be 
the  exclusion  of  any  preparation,  no  matter 
how  extensively  used,  which  has  proven  to  be 
either  harmful  or  valueless. 

On  the  alcohol  question  the  National  Formu- 
lary must  not  lend  itself  to  any  defiance  of  the 
law.  If  a  preparation  has  therapeutic  value, 
such  as  Hoffman's  anodyne,  it  should  not  be 
excluded  because  it  may  be  used  as  a  beverage, 
but  it  should  be  put  under  the  same  restrictions 
as  whisky  and  similar  products.  This  rule 
should  apply  rigidly  to  every  National  Formu- 
lary preparation  which  could  be  used  for  bev- 
erage purposes.  If  such  preparations  do  not 
have  sufficient  therapeutic  value  to  justify  re- 
tention, delete  them ;  but  if  they  have  legitimate 
use  in  medicine,  place  them  under  rigid  control. 

By  G.  B.  Jordan, 

Head  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  Purdue  University, 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

I  have  never  looked  upon  the  N.  F.  as  an 
overflow  or  catch-all  for  the  U.  S.  P. ;  rather  I 
believe  it  fills  a  need  in  American  pharmacy 
that  no  other  publication  can  fill.  The  idea  that 
the  book  is  a  catch-all  for  the  Pharmacopoeia 
originated  from  the  fact  that  things  deleted 
from  the  U.  S.  P.  are  put  into  the  N.  F.  How- 
ever, this  is  only  one  of  the  minor  f  imctions  of 
the  N.  F.  and  it  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  greater  purpose  that  the  book  serves. 

We  need  official  formulas  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  preparations  that  are  not  incorporated 
and  perhaps  never  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
U.  S.  P.  Many  preparations  have  been  used 
quite  extensively,  and  yet  have  not  been  of 
sufficient  value  to  receive  recognition  in  the 
U.  S.  P.  What,  then,  shall  we  do  with  the 
formulas  for  these  preparations  ?  The  Recipe 
Book  is  very  good,  but  it  is  not  official  and 


hence  cannot  be  considered  as  a  reliable  cus- 
todian for  the  formulas  of  these  preparations. 
Many  druggists  are  called  upon  to  manufacture 
these  preparations  and  they  need  official  for- 
mulas and  directions  for  their  manufacture. 
In  the  N.  F.,  and  in  the  N.  F.  only,  such  official 
formulas  and  directions  for  manufacture  are 
f  oimd — hence  the  N.  F.  is  the  only  publication 
that  fills  the  bill 

Some  argue  that  the  N.  F.  is  not  used 
enough  to  pay  for  its  publication.  A  short  time 
ago  I  had  occasion  to  go  carefully  over  1000 
prescriptions  compounded  since  September  16, 
1919,  at  one  of  the  local  drug  stores,  and  I  was 
surprised  to  note  the  ntmiber  of  times  proprie- 
tary medicines  were  prescribed  whose  formulas 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  prepara- 
tions in  the  N.  F. 

Why  are  physicians  prescribing  these  pro- 
prietaries instead  of  the  N.  F.  preparations? 
Because  the  detail  men  of  the  proprietary 
medicine  concerns  solicited  the  business.  No 
medicinal  preparation  that  is  not  advertised 
can  meet  the  competition  of  a  preparation  of 
the  same  kind  and  value  that  is  well  advertised. 
Hence  the  N.  F.  preparations  are  not  receiving 
sufficient  attrition  to  make  the  book  as  valu- 
able as  it  should  be  to  the  retail  druggist 

If  the  A.  Ph.  A.  had  detail  men  soliciting  the 
physicians  in  the  interests  of  the  official  prep- 
arations of  the  N.  F.  I  am  sure  we  would  never 
for  a  minute  think  of  discontinuing  the  publi- 
cation of  this  valuable  book.  The  retail  phar- 
macist bemoans  the  fact  that  dispensing  is  de- 
generating to  "pouring  from  bottle  to  bottle" 
because  of  the  great  many  proprietary  prep- 
arations that  are  prescribed.  Many  of  these 
preparations  are  not  one  whit  better,  if  as  good, 
as  official  preparations  of  the  N.  F.  If  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  were  to  use  a  little  of  their  surplus 
funds  in  calling  these  valuable  preparations  to 
the  attention  of  the  medical  fraternity,  we 
would  have  less  complaint  about  "bottle  to 
bottle"  dispensing,  and  the  N.  F.  would  then 
be  filling  its  intended  place. 

I  am  emphatically  opposed  to  putting  into 
the  N.  F.  any  questionable  booze  preparations. 
All  of  these  can  be  rendered  unfit  for  use  as 
intoxicating  beverages,  or  the  proportion  of 
alcohol  reduced  to  the  point  where  they  will 
not  be  intoxicating.  Of  the  18  official  prepara- 
tions defined  as  intoxicating  beverages  by 
Regulation  60,  thirteen  are  N.  F.  preparations. 
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The  percentage  of  booze  formulas  is  indeed 
small  when  we  consider  that  only  18  out  of  the 
great  number  of  the  N.  F.  preparations  are  so 
rated.  However,  one  such  preparation  is  one 
too  many,  and  when  the  N.  F.  is  again  revised 
this  should  be  given  careful  consideration. 

The  criticism  that  the  revision  committee  of 
the  N.  F.  does  not  represent  the  medical  fra- 
ternity and  hence  the  therapeutic  value  of  its 
preparations  is  not  receiving  attention,  is  per- 
haps a  valid  one.  However,  this  should  be 
easily  adjusted.  Why  not  ask  the  American 
Medical  Association  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
assist  in  revising  the  N.  F.  ?  Even  though  this 
book  is  owned  and  published  by  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
it  is  an  official  standard  and  as  such  is  public 
property  and  of  interest  to  all  who  come  in 
contact  with  it.  If  the  N.  F.  is  to'fulfil  its  pur- 
pose, the  revision  committee  should  represent 
all  interests  concerned,  and  I  believe  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  should  make  provision  for  such  a 
diversified  committee  of  revision. 

By  B.  A.  Ruddiman, 

Dean  School  of  Pharmacy,  Vanderbilt  University. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  would  answer  that 
the  N.  F.  is  intended  to  contain  those  agents 
which  are  used  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
should  receive  some  recognition,  but  which  the 
revisers  of  the  U.  S.  P.  omitted  from  the  last 
edition.  I  think  that  the  N.  F.  is  filling  an 
important  position  as  it  is.  There  should  cer- 
tainly be  some  such  bpok,  and  I  do  not  fear 
that  the  Formulary  will  be  "squeezed  flat'* 
between  the  U.  S.  P.  and  the  proposed  Recipe ' 
Book. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Recipe  Book  will 
not  interfere  with  the  N.  F.  If  it  does,  then 
it  and  not  the  N.  F.  should  go.  The  Recipe 
Book  should  not  include  in  it  what  is  given  in 
the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it 
will  not  be  given  the  use  or  assume  the  impor- 
tance which  is  accorded  the  N.  F. 

Judging  from  the  S3aionyms  of  many  prepa- 
rations which  are  now  considered,  these  same 
products  were  at  one  time  of  a  proprietary 
nature.  Take,  for  example.  Fowler's  solution, 
Lugol's  solution,  Spirit  of  Mindererus,  Val- 
lefs  mass,  Griffith's  mixture,  Huxham's  tinc- 
ture, and  others.  I  think  that  the  N.  F.  is 
doing  a  good  work  in  giving  workable  formu- 
las for  some  of  the  more  commonly  used 
medicines. 

Does  not  "general  use"  guide  the  revisers 


of  the  U.  S.  P.  to  a  great  degree  in  determin- 
ing what  articles  shall  be  recognized?  It  cer- 
tainly should — ^and  the  revisers  of  the  N.  F., 
too.  In  my  opinion  a  goodly  number  of  for- 
mulas now  in  the  N.  F.  and  also  some  of  the 
newer  classes,  as  inunctions  and  mulls,  might 
be  dropped;  but  that  is  a  matter  fof  the  re- 
visers to  consider.  I  am  fairly  well  satisfied 
with  the  N.  F.  as  it  is. 

By  Oliver  A.  Farwell, 

Chief  of  the  Department  of  Botany,  Parke,  Davis  & 

Company. 

The  scope  of  the  N.  F.  must  depend  largely 
upon  the  "reason  for  its  being."  If  it  is  to 
be  considered  as  an  official  directory  of  stan- 
dards for  drugs  not  included  in  the  U.  S.  P. 
(and  as  such  it  will  be  a  complementary  voliune 
to  the  U.  S.  P.)  and  intended  for  the  guidance 
of  the  officials  who  have  the  enforcement  of 
the  pure  food  and  drugs  act,  the  prohibition 
measure,  etc.,  qualification  for  admittance 
must  necessarily  depend  largely  upon  usage. 

Certainly  the  standardization  of  drugs 
should  not  be  permitted  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  political  officials  who  would  determine  the 
standards  haphazardly.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  N.  F.  might,  and  probably  would,  com- 
mand a  higher  respect  if  qualifications  for 
admittance  were  based  entirely  upon  thera- 
peutic values,  excluding  any  preparation  that 
could  be  used  as  an  alcoholic  beverage. 

The  latter  course  probably  would  be  the 
better  one,  especially  if  it  will  help  to  throw 
into  the  discard,  there  to  keep  company  with" 
the  old  remedies  of  the  ancient  herbalist,  many 
if  not  all  of  the  preparations  that  are  without 
therapeutic  value.  To  give  official  backing  to 
remedies  that  are  inert  and  valueless,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  they  may  be  in  "general  use," 
smacks  of  charlatanism. 

By  Edward  Kremers, 

Director  Course  in  Pharmacy,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Inasmuch  as  I  use  the  National  Formtilary 
but  very  little  indeed,  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
ought  to  say  much  about  it.  However,  I  have 
always  entertained  one  feeling  in  regard  to  it» 
and  that  rather  strongly.  It  is  altogether 
wrong  to  regard  the  N.  F.as,a  lumber-chamber 
for  the  U.  S.  P.  The  entire  situation  arises 
from  a  wrong  conception  of  the  "dignity"  of 
the  U.  S.  P. 


What  We  Did  to  Increase  Our  Business 

Last  Year 


There  is  nothing  so  vital  as  growth;  the  business  that  doesn't  forge  ahead 
back.     How  three  stores  planned  growth^  and  then  actually  grew — that's 
the  burden  of  the  cry  in  the  Contest  papers  that  follow*    The  writers 
were  awarded  prizes  in  the  order  in  which  the  papers  are  printed. 


We  Formulated  a 

By  J.  G.  L., 
Qeveland,  Ohio. 


Policy. 


I  hope  it  will  be  understood  why  I  am  sup- 
pressing my  name  and  why  I  am  going  to  give 
my  partner  a  fictitious  one.  A  short  time  ago 
a  traveling  man  came  into  our  store  and 
showed  me  a  piece  of  literature  he  had  picked 
up.  It  came  from  a  firm  competing  with  his — 
his  strongest  competitor,  in  fact;  and  it  was 
intended  merely  for  the  perusal  of  the  firm's 
salesmen.  But  it  contained,  information  which 
set  me  more  or  less  against  that  particular 
company.  The  traveling  man  who  called  at 
my  store  was  making  good  use  of  it  for  just 
that  purpose. 

Now  that  is  the  reason  I  prefer  to  remain 
unknown  in  this  case.  Perhaps,  were  my  name 
to  be  attached  to  this  article,  some  of  my  com- 
petitors would  take  the  Bulletin  of  Phar- 
macy and  read  parts  of  the  paper  to  at  least 
occasional  customers  of  mine.  The  aim  would 
be  to  hurt  our  business,  and  just  such  a  result 
might  come  out  of  it.    So  there  you  are. 

Along  in  December,  1918,  my  partner  and  I 
had  a  heart-to-heart  talk.  We  asked  each 
other  why,  with  our  location  and  prestige,  we 
hadn't  built  up  a  nice  surplus.  The  opportun- 
ity had  been  ours,  and  perhaps  both  of  us  felt 
a  little  guilty.  I  know  I  did.  We  should  have 
been  in  position  to  retire,  and  here  we  were 
still  in  tilt  harness  with  a  good  many  years' 
hard  tugging  apparently  stretching  out  before 
us.    What  was  the  trouble? 

For  one  thing,  we  decided  that  we  hadn't 
worked  together  enough.  We  had  been  slip- 
ping along,  each  his  own  way,  no  set  goal 
ahead.  We  decided  to  try  to  remedy  this.  Big 
concerns  having  millions  at  stake  call  weekly 
or  even  daily  conferences.  'Of  course  their 
organizations  are  bigger,  but  if  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  bring  department  heads  together, 
I  couldn't  see  why  Mose — that's  what  we'll  call 
him — ^and  I  shouldn't  hold  like  meetings  at 


fairly  regular  intervals,  calling  as  many  of  our 
people  into  these  conferences  as  we  deemed 
advisable.  We  decided  to  try  the  plan,  and 
decided,  furthermore,  to  get  together  weekly. 
At  the  beginning  just  the  two  of  us  would  go 
into  a  quiet  office  and  discuss  matters  in  detail. 
If  we  wanted  some  of  the  clerks  to  confer  with 
us,  we  would  call  them  in. 

The  result  of  our  very  first  conference  was 
that  we  began  to  plan  several  months  in 
advance.  Another  thing  was  that  we  almost 
automatically  took  to  discussing  the  preceding 
week's  business.  We  literally  tore  it  apart,  and 
it  is  surprising  what  a  cold-blooded  analysis 
will  often  reveal.  We  went  into  ever3rthing: 
finances,  difficulties  with  help,  collections,  cus- 
tomers. 

Our  first  real  conference,  it  ought  to  be  said, 
occurred  early  in  January,  1919.  It  is  now 
February,  1920,  tod  I  am  in  position  to  tell 
with  more  or  less  clarity  just  what  has  hap- 
pened. I  may  say  that  1919  was  our  most 
successful  and  profitable  year. 

Our  advertising  appropriation  came  in  for 
early  consideration.  In  fact,  we  hadn't  ever 
had  a  definite  advertising  appropriation  before. 
I  had  looked  after  that  sort  of  thing  person- 
ally, and  there  hadn't  been  a  great  deal  of  ' 
system  to  it.  We  had  spent  in  this  way  about 
what  I  had  thought  we  could  afford,  and  had 
never  followed  up  results  very  closely.  We 
fdt  we  had  to  advertise,  and  had  done  so. 
That  is  about  all  there  was  to  it 

We  made  a  definite  appropriation,  and  then 
we  decided  how  we  should  spend  it  I  went  to 
our  newspapers  and  contracted  for  space  for 
the  year,  in  this  way  getting  a  discount  I  am 
told  that  this  sort  of  thing  cannot  be  arranged 
with  all  newspapers,  for  the  reason  that  some 
of  them  have  rates  from  which  they  will  not 
deviate,  but  in  our  case  it  worked.  I  got  dis- 
counts, in  consideration  of  which  I  ^signed 
contracts.  * 

We  took  up  our  mailing-list  and  found  that 
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we  were  carrying  a  lot  of  dead  timber  on  it. 
We  concluded  to  spend  a  certain  amount  on 
dircct-by-mail  advertising.  We  divided  the 
names  into  groups,  such  as  mothers,  automo- 
bile owners,  farmers,  etc  At  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  year  these  groups  were 
approached  direct-by-mail. 

Early  in  January,  also,  we  decided  to  limit 
credit  business  to  thirty  days'  time,  figuring 
that  we  could  put  the  reform  into  force  during 
the  unusual  conditions  prevailing  throughout 
1919 — ^and  ever  since,  for  that  matter — ^better 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  world's  history. 
We  got  out  a  courteous  announcement,  and  I 
may  say  that  the  change  did  us  no  harm.  I 
think  it  actually  increased  business,  for  we 
stressed  the  point  that  under  the  new  plan  we 
would  be  able  to  give  better  prices.  We 
pointed  out  that  certain  bookkeeping  expenses 
would  be  eliminated  and  that  we  wotdd  not 
suffer  very  much  loss  by  reason  of  failure  now 
and  then  to  collect  an  account. 

People  are  reasonable  about  these  things. 
They  know  that  some  of  those  who  get  onto 
the  books  never  pay  at  all.  It  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  firm  does  not  lose  this 
money.  Customers  know  that  losses  of  this 
kind  must,  in  the  last  analysis,  be  made  up  by 
those  who  pay,  and  they  have  sense  enough  to 
tmderstand  that  were  such  losses  reduced  or 
eliminated  there  is  a  possibility  that  prices 
might  drop  a  little.  All  this  should  be  ex- 
plained, however.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  bare, 
bald  statement  that  after  such  and  such  a  date 
no  more  credit  will  be  extended  is  quite  the 
proper  thing. 

We  divided  our  store  into  departments. 
Before  this  time  our  stock  had  been  placed  as 
conveniently  as  possible,  but  we  hadn't  tried 
particularly  to  separate  different  classes  of 
goods,  and  we  had  made  no  effort  whatever  to 
put  classes  of  goods  on  their  own  feet,  so  to 
speak.  It  meant  more  or  less  of  a  revolution, 
but  the  store  was  more  attractive  when  the 
work  had  been  completed. 

At  least  a  month  in  advance  we  selected  two 
departments,  the  goods  in  which  were  to  be 
featured  for  a  thirty-day  period.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  things  we  did,  it  seems 
to  me,  and  I  wish  there  was  some  way  to  make 
the  statement  impressive.  We  were  now  work- 
ing for  a  definite  purpose,  rather  than  on  a 
hit-or-miss  plan.  So  much — so  very  much — 
depends  on  that 


When  we  selected  a  particular  line  to  push, 
we  wrote  to  the  manufacturers  and  asked  for 
all  the  cooperative  helps  available.  If  there 
were  window  displays,  we  wanted  them.  At 
any  rate,  we  wanted  a  good  supply  of  adver- 
tising matter.  It  is  remarkable  how  this 
worked  out.  The  trimming  of  windows  was 
no  longer  a  bugbear.  We  were  able  to  get 
plenty  of  material  of  a  timely  character. 

No  store  can  fully  prosper  without  the 
cooperation  of  its  employees.  To  bring  about 
closer  contact,  we  decided  to  entertain  three 
of  them  in  order  at  a  quiet  little  dinner  each 
month.  Sometimes  we  took  these  employees  to 
our  homes  and  sometimes  we  didn't.  We 
couldn't  entertain  them  all  at  once,  of  course, 
for  that  would  mean  closing  the  store ;  but  we 
w.anted  to  get  nearer  to  our  people. 

And  at  these  quiet  little  sessions  we  dis- 
cussed business  affairs  freely,  encouraging 
absolute  frankness.  Our  guests  were  always 
free  to  make  suggestions ;  in  fact,  each  one  of 
them  was  rather  expected  to  make  a  little 
report  of  his  ideas  and  observations.  More 
than  a  year  has  elapsed  now,  but  none  of  us 
wants  to  go  back  to  the  old  way. 

One  of  the  suggestions  made  at  a  monthly 
banquet  was  that  a  blackboard  be  put  up  in  the 
back  part  of  the  store  and  that  any  one  who 
saw  an  especially  helpful  article  in  the  trade 
magazines  should  mark  on  this  board  the  par- 
ticular publication  in  which  it  might  be  found, 
giving  date  and  page.  The  initials  of  the 
person  making  the  suggestion  were  to  be  put 
down  also.  A  small  thing,  it  may  seem,  but  we 
want  our  people  to  keep  up  to  date.  We  want 
them  to  do  more  than  that — ^to  keep  a  little 
ahead.  The  way  to  keep  a  little  ahead  is  to 
think,  and  some  of  the  articles  appearing  in  a 
number  of  excellent  publications  are  potent 
thought-producers.  The  store  that  doesn't  en- 
courage its  employees  to  read  drug  and  trade 
journals  is  missing  a  good  bet. 

I  am  going  to  add  but  one  item  more,  at  the 
peril  of  having  it  seem  so  far-fetched  that  this 
entire  paper  may  be  discounted.  Somebody 
made  a  suggestion  that  it  would  be  a  good 
stunt  if  each  employee  would  attempt  to  get  for 
the  store  a  new  customer  each  week.  There  is 
nothing  obligatory  about  this;  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  pride  and  of  competition.  The  clerk 
selects  the  prospect  and  goes  after  him,  trying 
to  take  an  order  for  some  kind  of  goods.  Out 
of  this  has  come  the  definite  listing  of  people 
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whom  we  would  like  to  have  trade  at  our  store, 
but  who  now  go  elsewhere.  Under  our  plan, 
these  people  are  approached  by  the  man  best 
suited  to  see  them.  As  a  rule,  however,  no 
man  is  approached  until,  at  a  conference,  either 
my  partner  or  I  have  authorized  the  employee 
to  go  ahead. 

One  surprising  and  outstanding  fact  is  that 
our  boys  are  right  on  their  toes,  eager  to  bring 
in  new  people.  The  process  of  going  after 
such  prospects  makes  them  better  salesmen.  A 
real  competitive  spirit  has  been  engendered. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  we  have  multiplied 
our  business  by  a  big  figure,  but  that  would  not 
be  true.  But  we  have  increased  it,  and  we 
know  absolutely  that  we  are  on  the  right  track. 
All  the  years  of  almost  failure  up  to  the  time 
we  changed  our  methods  teach  us  this : 

You've  got  to  have  a  definite  plan. 

We  Improved  Our  Newspaper  Advertising. 

By  Masy  Strouse  Crane, 
Hysham,  Mont. 

Our  store  is  in  a  little  town  that  gets  out  a 
weekly  paper  every  Thursday.  Up  until  last 
year  we  did  what  all  the  other  merchants  of 
the  town  did:  ran  an  advertisement  nearly 
every  week,  but  gave  no  particular  attention  to 
the  ads  we  were  running.  We  felt  that  we  had 
to  support  our  paper,  and  likewise  felt  that  we 
did  not  receive  much  return  from  the  stuff  we 
were  running. 

And  that  was  true  enough — ^the  latter  was. 
However  it  was  all  our  own  fait.  Advertising, 
even  in  a  little  weekly  paper,  can  be  made  to 
pay.    It  means  time  and  thought,  though. 

I  think  that  is  why  so  many  merchants  in 
small  towns  fail  in  their  advertising.  They 
don't  give  time  and  brains  to  the  task.  They 
wait  until  the  boy  from  the  printing  office 
comes  for  copy,  and  then  they  dash  off  any 
old  thing  that  comes  into  their  heads  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  * 

Good  advertising  isn't  written  that  way. 

I  wonder  if  our  big-town  brothers  realize 
how  busy  some  of  us  are  out  in  the  little 
places?  In  my  own  store  I  do  all  the  work 
practically,  my  only  assistant  being  a  high- 
school  girl  who  helps  keep  the  store  in  order, 
and  who  also  does  some  waiting  on  trade  when 
we  are  rushed.  That  means  that  the  ordering, 
the  bookkeeping,  the  stock  guarding,  the  sales 
planning,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  store  man- 
agement, is  left  to  me. 


And  it  is  some  job ! 

So,  as  I  say,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  last 
year  that  what  we  spent  on  advertising  was 
little  better  than  thrown  away;  furthermore 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  get  out  of  the  rut  and 
better  this  situation,  for  I  didn't  propose  to 
stop  advertising.  I  determined  to  write  copy 
that  would  attract  attention,  if  it  became  neces- 
sary to  use  every  minute  of  my  spare  time  in 
doing  it.  True,  I  didn't  expect  to  equal  the 
high-priced  advertising  manager,  but  I  felt 
that  I  could  do  better  than  I  had  been  doing. 

The  first  step  was  to  make  a  detailed  study 
of  the  advertisements  in  my  trade  journals. 
And  I  didn't  stop  there.  I  studied  the  ads  in 
the  national  magazines  and  in  newspapers;  in 
fact,  every  ad  I  could  lay  my  hands  on.  I 
started  a  scrap-book.  Whenever  I  saw  an  ad 
that  gave  me  a  hint  of  any  kind,  even  if  in  its 
entirety  it  was  useless,  it  went  into  my  scrap- 
book.  These  ads  were  pasted  into  the  book 
according  to  definite  arrangement,  not  hit  or 
miss.  They  were  listed  according  to  kind,  and 
now  when  I  write  an  ad  I  take  this  book  and 
look  up  various  specimens  similar  to  the  layout 
which  I  have  in  mind. 

As  far  as  space  went,  we  used  about  the 
same  amount  of  it  in  1919  that  we  used  the 
year  before.  But  it  was  used  more  effectively. 
I  am  sending  specimens  of  what  my  work  re- 
sulted in;  they  will  be  found  on  the  opposite 
page. 

Did  these  ads  take  ? 

In  less  than  three  weeks — ^yes.  People  would 
come  in  and  ask  for  what  had  been  advertised, 
and  mention  the  advertisement  with  a  grin  of 
relish.  We  got  just  what  we  wanted.  We 
got  everybody  talking  about  us. 

The  editor  of  our  paper  says  that  he  has 
never  set  up  advertising  that  has  resulted  in 
the  publicity  that  ours  has.  And  I  am  almost 
forced  to  believe  him. 

That  is  how  we  increased  our  business  last 
year. 

We  had  four  drought  years  in  a  row,  and 
1919  was  the  worst  of  the  four.  In  spite  of 
this,  we  registered  a  gain  of  over  thirty  per 
cent.  We  did  a  $17,000  business  on  less  than  a 
$4500  inventory,  the  latter  taken  on  January 
1,  1920.  I  might  add  that  our  town  is  in  a 
farming  community.  We  have  no  Saturday 
night  pay-roll  to  lean  on.  Just  straightaway,  a 
steady  pull ;  that  is  all. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  mention  that 
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•VUY   AT   BOMB^^-McdidM. 

Who  hdps  b«nd  up  thit  com- 
moaity? 

Mrakey  Ward??? 
Who  "(taadt  bjr"  when  you  ara 
in  nMd  of  aid? 
Scan  RedMckT?? 
Whom  do  yott  go  to  for  ponon* 
al  advlM,  finaiicUl  aMiitanec, 
or  infoimation? 
Savagoa'??? 
NO!II 
You  go  to  year    heme    town 
merchaall 


A  preacription  «v«ry  Mr.  Con- 
sumer should  tako  who  is  auf- 
fering  from  mall  order-lt-U" 
follows  herewith: 
Rx— For  Mr-^Mall  ei^er-lt-Is" 

CustooMr.— 
Get  together  spirits 
Coinmnnlty  welfare  tinetar* 
ClTic  pride— nuid   Extr*et-of 

each  I  on. 

Loyalty    Emulsion— add    aulTI- 

cient  to  make  8  ei. 

Msig:— Shake    well,    and    take 

taaspoonful   whenever   symp- 

tons  appear. 

>4>r.  Boostor  Crane. 

KMtle*;  Tike  aMtoCnanDniK  MM* 
tw  nmaat. 


Comparison  Our  Prices  and 
MoBtgomery  Wards  laUst 
catalogue  prices: 

SplrtU  Camphor  —  Catalogue 
price,  8  OS.,  57c^  postage  8c. 
coet  of  letter  to  order  Sor  to- 

tal  >.._...«..« ^...~.-  ooc 

OUR  PtICE  Me. 

Sal  Tfapatlea  Catalogue  price. 
InaAmn  alaa  67e,  tax  8e,  poo- 
tag*  8e,  oeot  of  letter  to  order 
8c  total  — . 71c. 

out  nticB  «sc 

Turpentine  —  Catelogue  price, 
1  pint  57e,  not  mailable,  must 
come  expreta  or  ftrdght — 
OUS  PRICE  HERB.  pfai|  Mc 

Plntx  Coack  8yT«p--Catalogve 
price  SSc.  tax  Sc  pootago  8e, 
cost  of  bttor  to  order  Se,  to- 
tal ........~~~..~— .•»...•'.«-.  OTC. 

OUR  PRICE  Mc 

Quinine  Capeulea  -«  Catalogwe 
price  84  6  gr.  capsules,  1146 
postage  and  tax  8c.  letter  to 
Older  8e.  total  for  94....  $1.78 
OUR  PRICE  84  capanka  |t. 

We  could  go  on  indefinitely 
giving  examples  where  our 
price  meete  and  BEATS  the 
catalogue  price.  Does  it  pay 
to  hny  from  your  home  town 
druggist?  rLL  SAT  IT  DOES! 


Crane^s 

The  Bigsest  Little 

Dnifl  Store  in 

Montana 

HyihaiD  MonUna 


Our  palntinf  *'orgy"  has 
been  delayed— 4>ut  any  day  now 
will  find  us  In  the  hands  of  the 
"artist,** 'who  will  ^t  on  6ar 
new  sprint  dress. 


Everyone  U  recognising  the 
virtue  in  Tan  Imc.  Our  sales 
have  increased  iO0%  in  the  Ituit 
two  weeks.  Why  not  try  a  hot- 
tie? 


Quality  Telia— You   gel   h   at 
CRANE'S 


To  live  In  a  town— To  make 
a  Uvins  OFF  OF  IT  and  OUT 
"OF  IT— To  get  everything  yoo 
can  OUT  OF  IT— and  put  AB' 
SOLUTELY  NOTHING  INTO 
IT— ThA's  the  Unpardonable 
sin. 


*Tnr  Mentholetum  for  that 
cold  that  hangs  on.  38c,  60c, 
and  $1.16. 


Remembec  that  a  thermom- 
eter la  abeolutely  essential  in 
every  home  theee  days.  Don't 
delay  geftinff  one— and  be  sor- 
ry. With  care  they  wilt  last 
lndeflnit»ly.  and  often  they  will 
save  nedleas  expense  and  Wor- 
ry.   BUY  ONE. 

DO   IT  NOW. 


pent  aivkply  "pot  in  the 
dayl"  See  how  much  you  can' 
pot  into  the  day.  Use  Nut- 
ated Iron  and  yea  wilt  have  iht 
-pe^  to  make  caA  day  a'tive'* 
one." 


The  mOsi  iralnable  "system" 
Is  a  good  nervous  system,  Dr. 
UHefs  Nervine  will  ghre  it  to 
you.  Come  Ih  and  let  us  i»ll 
you  about  tt 


There's  ae  nmch  good  bi  the 

worst  of  us. 
And  to  much  bad  (n  the  best 

of  ttS, 
That  it  doeant  behoove  any  of 

To  do  a  thine— but  ^  out  the 
beet  in  us. 


CRANE'S    STORE    NEWS 
Painting  Job  done. 
Smell  neariy  gone, 
I  thank  you  very  much. 
Because    you've   been    so   kind. 
The  odor  not  to  mind. 
And  we  will  give  you  now. 
The  service  you  have  missed. 
Which  we  have*  ikracticed. 
For  store  looks  mighty  fine, 
And  joy  once  more  is  mine. 

Uee   Sande's   Hand    Lotion 

It  keeps  hands  soft  ami  velvety 

Good  for  after  shaving 

Try  a  bottle. 

Said  the  baldheadcd  man  to  the 

waitress  boki, 
"Look  here,  womani  my  cocoa's 

cold!" 
She  scornfully  replied,  "I  can't 

help  that 
"If   the    bUmed   thing's   chilly 

put  on  your  hat." 
The  Cocoa  you  get  at  Crane's 

is  HOT! 
We  serve  home  made  doughnuts 

with    it.      Once    tried— al- 
ways a  customer. 


Mary   had   a    little    cold    that 

started  in  her  head. 
And     e^'erywheie     that     Mary 

went  that  cold   was  sui-e  t^ 

spread. 
It  followed   her  to  school -one 

day,  (theie  wasnH  any  rule) 
It  made  the  children  cough  and 

snecsc.  to  have  that  cold  in 

school.      The  teacher  tried  to 

drive  it  out,  she  tried  hard, 

but  keiThoo! 
It  didn't  do  a  bit  of  good— for 

teacher  caught  it  too. 
If  they  had  taken  Just  a  box  of 

Crane's  Cold   Knockers  true. 
Then    Mary,   teacher    and    the 

school,  would    have    escaped 

the  "Flu." 

Ammnnitten  for  the  "Hu" 

Thcmometer       Mcntholatum 
Water  Bottlct    Vapor  Rub 
Aspirin  Quinine 

Cold  knockers   Castor  Oil 
Cough  Syrups    Fever  Cap^les 
Aidjast 
•      RICO  FLU  REMEDY 
You  can  get  'em  at  CRANE'S 


Crane^sm  Crane^s 


The  Biggest  Little 

Dnis  Store  in 

Montana 

HyihaiD  Montana 


The  Bisgest  Little 

Drus  Store  in 

Montana 

Hytham         -         Montana 


'Four  of  the  Crane  AdSo 


CRANE'S  KOLD  KNOCKERS! 
JmI  arrived  and  ready  to  fight 
the  Flu.  Get  a  box  for  86c,  and 
be  prepared. 


¥^a  you  take  an  inventory. 
Of  your  friendship,  new  and  old 
When  you're  adding  up  the  Joys 

of  life. 
That  can't  be  bought  with  geld. 
When  you  feel    the    need    of 

tome  one, 
V^lioll  "stand  by"    thru    thick 

and  thin, 
We  shall  count  ourselves  most 

happy. 
If  youll  always  "count  us  in." 


Who  is  as  frlendlly  as  ynur 
druffgist?  Even  his  bottles  of- 
ten say  "Shake." 


"No,  sahl,  ah  doant  neber 
ride  on  deni  things,"  said  an  old 
colored  lady,  looking  at  the 
merry-go-round.  "Why  de  od- 
der day  I  seen  dat  Rastus  John- 
son git  on  an'  ride  as  much  as 
a  dollar's  worth,  an'  den  git  off 
at  the  very  same  place  he  got 
en  at.  an'  I  apz  to  him,  'Ras- 
tus', I  a«z,  'yo'  spent  yo'  money, 
but  whaf  yo*  bin?"  And  thate 
the  way  with  people  who  buy 
something  else  besides  TAN 
LAC  They  spend  (heir  monr>. 
but  where  do  they  get? 


Flowers!      Flowersr    Flowers! 

ON  SALE  AT  CRANKS 
Satarday.     Valentine's     Day- 
Roses,  Carnations,  Sweet  Itas. 
Leave  your  orders  earty. 

Dont  J'orgct   Our  aiculating 
Ubrary 

It  Happened  To  The  Gerk 
Some  one.  for  a  Joke,  asked 
for  sweet  potato  seed.  The 
clerk  couldn't  And  it,  so  ap- 
pealed to  the  boss,  who  told 
him  he  was  being  kidded. 

A  few  days  afterwards  a 
lady  came  in  and  asked  for 
feme  bird  tni. 

"Aw,  go  on,"  grinned  the 
cleric,  "you  can't  kid  me.  Birds 
Is  hatched  from  eggs.' 


Don't  mind  the   smell    when 
you  come  into  our  store.    We're 
only  cleanding  house.     Spring 
has  come. 


Remember!  We  have  the 
ammunition  to  fight  the  "Flu." 
All  you  need  to  do  is  to  come  in 
or  send  in  and  say  what  you 
want  to  "load  up"— we'll  do  the 
rest. 


Crane^s 

The  Bigsest  Little 

Druft  Store  in 

Montana 

Hyiham        -        Montai 


Two  years  a^o  no  partienlar  thought  was  giren 

to  newspaper  advertising  by  the  Crane  Store  at 
Hysham,  Montana.    Then  eame  a  change — a  detailed  study  of  adrertising  suitable  for  small-town 
stores.    Single-oolumn  oopy  similar  to  the  four  specimens  shown  above  is  now  used  every  Thurs- 
day in  the  local  paper,  and,  as  a  result,  sales  have  increased  thirty  per  cent  within  a  year. 
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when  we  feature  any  particular  thing  in  our 
ad  we  also  feature  that  same  thing  in  our  win- 
dowSi  and  in  the  store.  This  year  we  are  plan- 
ning for  a  little  further  publicity.  We  are 
going  to  use  outdoor  signs  along  that  part  of 
the  Yellowstone  Trail  which  particularly 
concerns  us.  I  believe  it  will  boost  our  foun- 
tain business. 

We  Pushed  Certain  Lines  Aggressively. 

By  G.  R.  Worucy. 
Covington,  Ky. 

Let  us  begin  by  saying  that  last  year  we 
actually  increased  our  business  to  the  extent  of 
$18,000.  Our  sales  in  1918  were  $64,000 ;  in 
1919,  $82,000. 

Let  us  further  say,  in  order  that  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  situation  may  be  obtained,  that 
our  store  is  not  an  exclusive  drug  store.  It 
used  to  be.  Our  grandfather  started  this 
business  right  here  on  this  same,  comer  in 
1867,  which  is  68  years  ago.  But  we  have 
drifted  away  from  grandfather's  store  some- 
what, adding  many  other  lines}  including  books 
and  stationery,  paints,  oil  and  glass,  shoes,  dry 
goods,  hosiery  and  notions,  chinaware,  tinware, 
woodenware,  hardware,  aluminumware,  bas- 
kets, and  remnants.  Also,  on  the  second  floor, 
we  carry  women's  and  children's  wearing  ap- 
parel, including  coats,  suits,  skirts,  waists, 
corsets,  underwear  and  sweaters;  room-size 
and  small  rugs,  linoleum,  curtains  and  draper- 
ies, oil-cloth,  wall-paper,  and  window  and 
door  blinds. 

Some  druggists  think  they  have  enough  to 
worry  them  these  days,  merely  running  a 
pharmacy.  But  in  addition  to  proprietary, 
narcotic,  soda  and  other  taxes,  we  have  a  world 
of  other  things  to  occupy  our  attention.  We 
qualify  for  nearly  every  tax  there  is  tmder  the 
stm. 

It  is  our  policy  to  keep  busy.  Goods  and 
departments  have  been  added  until,  we  feel, 
we  have  fairly  accomplished  that  object.* 

Last  January  we  began  the  year  by  laying 
out  the  territory  around  our  town.  We  de- 
cided to  go  over  it  with  a  fine-tooth  comb, 
covering  it  with  thoroughness.  We  used  the 
weekly  town  paper,  also  our  own  paper,  which 
we  call ' Worley's  Store  News."  We  also  used 
window  displays,  interior  displays,  and  sign 
boards.  In  addition  to  these  we  sent  out  a 
great  many  personal  letters. 


Mr.  Wrigley,  the  chewing  gum  man,  says 
that  a  store  is  a  great  deal  like  a  stove;  it  con- 
stantly needs  fuel  in  order  to  keep  the  fire 
ablaze.  It  is  true,  we  believe,  that  if  you  stop 
advertising  people  will  soon  forget  you,  at  least 
in  a  trade  sense. 

We  began  advertising  such  things  as  wall 
paper  and  varnish  in  January.  Why  so  early? 
Well,  we  believe  in  pushing  business  monllis 
ahead  of  its  regular  season.  When  it  comes 
time  for  people  to  buy  they  will  then  think  of 
our  store  first,  because  we  have  created  an  im- 
pression early  in  the  game.  It  is  our  policy  to 
think  of  the  future,  not  of  the  past. 

Who  would  have  thought  a  few  years  ago 
that  women  would  be  wearing  straw  hats  in  the 
middle  of  the  winter  and  furs  in  the  middle 
of  the  summer?  Why  have  they  done  this? 
Some  enterprising  merchant  pushed  these 
articles  ahead  of  season.  A  few  women  were 
influenced,  and  the  others  followed. 

Paperhangers  are  never  quite  so  busy  as  in 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June.  A  per- 
son can  get  a  better  job  done,  if  he  will 
anticipate  the  need  and  get  in  ahead  of  these 
months.  We  play  up  this  idea.  We  make  it  a 
practice  to  send  out  books  each  spring,  showing 
samples  of  wall-paper  for  different  rooms  in 
the  home.    Prices  are  given. 

Furthermore,  we  went  out  to  make  a  paint 
canvass  last  spring  real  early.  We  had  a  list 
of  all  houses  that  needed  paint,  and  we  calcu- 
lated what  it  would  cost  to  do  every  job.  These 
figures  were  supplied  to  the  owners,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  gave  them  a  strong  talk  on  the 
economy  of  paint — ^particularly  our  paint 

After  this  was  done,  we  sent  die  list  of 
names  to  the  company  from  which  we  bought 
our  paint,  and  this  company  kept  firing 
literature  at  our  prospects.  Quite  a  proportion 
of  them  were  influenced  and  bought. 

We  find  that  this  territory  is  infested  with 
agents  for  cheap  paint  houses,  who  sell  their 
goods  on  the  price  basis  and  not  on  quality. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  found 
it  advisable  to  go  after  business  in  this  field 
early.  We  try  to  get  ahead  of  the  other 
fellow,  who  comes  along  while  the  season  is  on. 

We  learned  that  the  entire  interior  of  our 
school  building  was  to  be  redecorated.  We  got 
a  special  salesman  from  the  paint  factory  to 
meet  with  the  board  of  education,  and  before 
the  meeting  had  adjourned  we  had  an  order 
which  amounted  to  150  gallons  of  paint.    A 
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big  sale  like  this  always  helps  to  sell  other 
jobs,  as  we  can  point  to  it  in  the  way  of  argu- 
ment We  can  take  a  customer  onto  the 
premises,  occasionally,  too,  and  show  the 
actual  goods  on  the  wall.  It  is  much  easier  to 
close  under  such  circumstances  than  if  we 
merely  showed  the  pictures  of  the  house  or  the 
color  charts. 

Last  year,  also,  we  did  a  big  seed  business. 
We  got  out  a  seed  catalogue,  our  slogan  being 
"We  sell  seeds  that  grow."  We  replaced  goods 
that  did  not  prove  satisfactory  in  this  respect. 
Moreover,  we  advertised  that  we  would  under- 
sell seed  catalogue  houses.  We  asked  our 
customers  to  compare  our  prices  with  institu- 
tions of  this  kind,  pointing  out  to  them  that 
we  were  reliable  and  right  on  the  ground. 

We  usually  have  our  soda  fountain  opening 
on  the  first  Saturday  in  April.  We  run  the 
fountain  more  as  an  attraction  than  for  any 
other  purpose.  We  want  people  to  meet  at  it, 
and  we  want  women  to  go  to  it  for  a  cooling 
drink  after  having  finished  their  shopping  in 
the  store.  In  connection  with  this  department 
we  put  up  a  pergola  last  year,  painting  it  white 
and  making  it  attractive  by  the  use  of  artificial 
vines  and  flowers.  A  great  many  women  have 
remarked  that  it  always  seems  cooler  under 
that  pergola  than  ansrwhere  else  in  town. 

During  August  we  went  after  school  boards 
in  the  surrounding  townships,  trying  to  secure 
contracts  and  orders  for  the  supplies  to  be  used 
the  following  school  year.  A  local  man  can 
usually  underbid  an  agent  from  the  cities. 
These  orders  are  taken  a  long  time  ahead,  it 
will  be  noticed,  which  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  connect  with  the  factories  direct,  the  fac- 
tories shipping  to  the  various  districts.  This 
means  that  we  do  not  have  to  actually  handle 
the  goods ;  they  are  not  carried  in  stock  at  all. 
A  check  is  usually  forthcoming  as  soon  as  the 
goods  are  delivered. 

In  the  fall  we  started  our  rubber  goods 
campaign.  We  sell  an  advertised  brand  of 
guaranteed  rubber  goods,  and  we  devote  one 
week  each  month  during  the  winter  to  window 
displays  of  this  line.  Month  after  month  we 
follow  this  policy,  yoking  up  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  the  national  advertising  carried 
on  through  the  medium  of  the  big  magazines ; 
that  is,  advertising  done  by  the  rubber  com- 
panies.   We  do  a  good  business  in  this  line. 

In  the  fall  we  put  up  small  and  medium- 
sized  packages  of  housdiold  preparations  and 


flavoring  extracts.  We  made  window  displays, 
interior  displays,  and  we  used  quite  a  bit  of 
space  in  the  local  newspaper.  We  advised  our 
people  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  these  necessary 
items  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter. 

We  got  our  holiday  goods  out  and  on  display 
late  in  October,  before  people  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  stuff  of  this  kind  in  surrounding 
cities.  We  sold  a  great  many  presents  very 
early,  laying  them  away  and  keeping  them  for 
the  buyers  until  just  before  Christmas.  We 
carried  a  complete  line  of  toys,  dolls,  books  and 
games,  and  aimed  ta  clean  up  pretty  well.  We 
sold  candy  in  bulk,  as  well  as  in  boxes.  We 
sent  a  letter  to  each  of  the  teachers  in  the 
surrounding  country  schools,  giving  them 
prices  of  our  candy  and  pointing  out  particular 
packages  which  were  suitable  for  Christmas 
presents.  Last  year  we  took  orders  from 
nearly  fifty  teachers  in  lots  ranging  from 
thirty  to  fifty  pounds  each.  It  might  be  added 
that  it  is  customary  around  here  for  the  teach- 
ers to  give  each  child  a  treat  of  this  character 
at  Christmas  time.  We  might  add,  also,  that 
we  sold  several  churches  and  Sunday  schools 
in  bulk  lots.  Our  trade  over  the  counter  was 
good,  too.  Vye  sold  many  customers  in  quan- 
tities of  five  to  ten  pounds  each. 

We  bore  down  quite  heavily  on  books,  sta- 
tionery and  magazines.  We  displayed  Christ- 
mas books  on  long  tables.  We  took  magazine 
subscriptions  through  a  large  agency  in  New 
York,  which  supplied  us  with  catalogues 
giving  prices  of  all  the  well-known  periodicals ; 
also  club  rates.  We  sent  these  catalogues  out 
through  the  mail  and  suggested  that  a  maga- 
zine subscription  was  highly  appropriate  as  a 
Christmas  gift.  We  pointed  out  that  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  magazine  through  the  year  served 
as  a  continued  reminder  of  the  giver. 

During  the  holidays  we  put  in  an  unusually 
extensive  display  of  perfumes  and  toilet 
articles,  and  cleaned  up  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner. 

All  in  all,  we  found  that  the  goods  we  did 
the  most  business  on  were  the  goods  that  we 
advertised  and  pushed  the  hardest 

In  this  somewhat  rambling  paper  I  have 
taken  up  only  the  lines  which  are  related 
closely  to  the  drug  business.  And  in  closing 
let  me  say  IJiat  we  increased  business  last  year 
by  going  after  it.  I  have  attempted  to  tell 
how,  and  I  hope  the  message  may  prove  of 
value  to  some  one. 


The  Experiences  of  a  Druggist  on  a 

Hunting  Trip  to  Alaska 

By  G.  O.  Young 

Buckhannon,  West  Vir^nia 

The  summer— no  sweeter  was  ever; 

The  sunshiny  woods  all  alhrill. 
The  grayling  aleap  in  the  river. 

The  bighorn  asleep  on  the  hill. 
The  strong  Ufe  that  never  knows  harness; 

The  wilds  where  the  caribou  call; 
The  freshness,  the  freedom,  the  famess — 

O  God!  how  Pm  stuck  on  it  cUl  I 

—Robert  W.  Service, 


III 

For  several  hours  we  traveled  up  the  river, 
although  at  times  we  left  its  banks  and  made 
our  way  through  two  or  three  miles  of  spruce 
timber.  We  came  to  a  creek  of  clear,  cold 
water,  and  L  noticed  a  large  number  of  fish  in 
a  deep  pool.  They  were  red  in  color  and  pre- 
sented a  beautiful  spectacle.  I  loaded  my  Ross 
rifle  and  after  several  shots  succeeded  in  se- 
curing three  of  them.  They  proved  to  be  King 
salmon,  and  with  three  or  four  ptarmigan  that 
Mr.  Snyder  had  killed  during  the  day  they 
made  an  excellent  meal  that  evening. 

At  four  o'clock  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Chittistone  River  and  found  it  running  quite 
high.  By  actual  count  we  were  obliged  to  ford 
fourteen  channels,  six  of  them  being  quite 
deep.  But  we  were  becoming  used  to  it;  we 
experienced  no  special  difficulty.  We  were 
now  getting  into  a  stretch  of  country  with 
which  Bones  was  unfamiliar.  Slimpert  had 
been  employed  for  this  particular  contingency. 
Our  object  was  to  spend  three  or  four  days 
hunting  goats  at  the  head  of  the  Nazina  glacier 
before  crossing  Mt.  Wrangel  and  the  St.  Elias 
ranges  to  the  White  River  country.  Bones, 
therefore,  dropped  back  for  the  time  being  and 
Billy  Slimpert  took  the  lead,  reading  the  water 
as  we  came  to  it. 

At  6:30  in  the  evening  we  approached  a 
place  where  the  river  in  one  deep,  swift  channel 
ran  so  close  to  the  high,  perpendicular  rock 
walls  of  the  mountains  that  passage  was  im- 
possible. A  little  below  us  the  water  divided 
into  several  channels  and  these  in  turn  divided 
into  smaller  ones,  making  six  main  and  eleven 
or  twelve  smaller  channels.    Billy  had  told  us 


of  these  fords  in  the  morning,  and  I  decided 
that  thereafter  I  would  ride  into  the  water 
directly  after  our  leader,  as  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  satisfaction  in  reaching  the  opposite 
shore  and  watching  the  procession  follow,  in- 
stead of  waiting  until  toward  the  last  and 
dreading  the  undertaking.  My  experience  has 
been,  I  might  add  somewhat  parenthetically, 
that  when  danger  cannot  be  avoided  it  should 
be  met  without  hesitation.  Otherwise  a  feeling 
of  fear  is  almost  certain  to  develop. 

In  this  instance  my  particular  fear  was  dizzi- 
ness while  in  the  swift  waters;  I  had  already 
been  bothered  with  this  to  some  extent  at  the 
last  fords.  Some  of  the  old-timers  later  told 
me  that  it  bothered  them  at  times,  and  that 
many  a  man  had  lost  his  life  because  of  it 

After  Billy  had  tested  the  water  at  several 
places,  he  finally  decided  on  the  proper  course 
to  take  and  rode  fearlessly  in.  I  followed  next, 
holding  my  horse's  head  high,  and  endeavored 
to  fix  my  eyes  on  the  back  of  our  leader.  But 
suddenly  the  horse  under  me  was  apparently 
being  swept  away  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  I 
had  perched  myself  high  on  the  saddle,  my  feet 
out  of  the  stirrups  and  drawn  up  nearly  on  a 
level  with  my  knees.  I  grabbed  the  horn  of  the 
big  Mexican  saddle  tightly,  lowered  my  feet 
into  the  cold  icy  waters,  and  clinched  them 
against  the  body  of  my  horse  in  an  effort  to 
hold  on.  I  realized  that  the  animal  was  doing 
his  best  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  opposite  shore, 
but  apparently  without  making  any  headway. 
I  was  determined  to  keep  cool  and  not  slide  off 
backwards,  as  Bones  had  advised,  unless  the 
horse  began  to  roll  and  there  was  danger  of  the 
current  drawing  me  under  him.    I  thought  of 
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the  rapids  below  and  of  the  large  rocks  I  would 
be  dashed  against.  It  appeared  that  we  were 
gone — ^but  all  at  once  my  horse  made  two  or 
three  big  lunges  and  was  out  on  the  bank,  di- 
rectly behind  our  leader! 

I  looked  up,  and  the  mountains  and  trees 
appeared  to  be  running  away.  I  closed  my 
eyes  for  a  few  moments  and  upon  opening 
them  everything  appeared  normal  again.  The 
others  were  following  in  the  same  course.  And 
they  were  coming  straight  across.  Going  down 
Stream  had  been  a  trick  played  on  me  by  miy 
senses.  It  was  a  bad  case  of  "head  swimming." 

I  dreaded  the  next  channel,  only  a  few  yards 
away,  but  was  determined  that  I  would  not  let 
it  overcome  me.  This  time  I  fixed  my  eyes  on 
the  mountain  beyond,  ^ancing  at  our  leader's 
back  only  as  often  as  it  was  necessary  to  be 
certain  of  keeping  in  his  exact  course.  I  felt 
tiie  sensation  coming  on  again,  but  by  exercis- 
ing all  the  will-power  of  which  I  was  capable, 
I  overcame  the  feeling. 

The  next  channel  was  deeper  and  had  more 
quicksand.  The  men  expressed  doubt  as  to 
whether  we  would  be  able  to  cross  it  Billy 
said  that  it  was  only  a  mile  to  a  good  camping 
place,  where  wild  pea  vine  could  be  obtained 
for  the  horses.  It  was  a  long  way  back  to  a 
suitable  camping  place,  so  we  decided  to  risk 
it.  Billy  rode  in,  the  brown  horse  following 
immediately  behind  him,  and  I  next.    A  short 


distance  from  the  shore  our  leader's  horse  went 
down  in  the  quicksand,  the  water  running  com- 
pletely over  the  saddle.  But  the  animal  re- 
gained his  footing  and  went  on.  The  brown 
horse — carrying  the  dish-pan,  mind  you — ^was 
not  so  active  and  was  caught  by  the  swift  cur- 
rent, and  down  the  river  he  went  It  was  not 
"head  swimming"  on  my  part  this  time;  the 
horse  was  actually  going  down  stream,  and 
was  going  fast  The  icy  waters  rolled  him 
over  and  over;  at  times  his  feet  stuck  up,  at 
other  times  the  heavy  pack  was  visible. 

I  resolved  that  if  that  nag  ever  got  out  I 
would  make  it  a  personal  matter  to  get  that 
dish-pan  and  tie  it  on  the  back  of  some  other 
horse. 

I  noticed  a  short  bend  a  few  hundred  yards 
below  and  ran  my  horse  down  the  shore  in  an 
effort  to  reach  the  bend  ahead  of  the  animal  in 
the  river ;  I  felt  certain  the  current  would  wash 
him  to  the  bank  at  that  place.  I  got  there  first, 
sprang  from  the  saddle,  and  grabbed  at  his 
halter  as  he  went  past  I  missed  it.  But  oajt 
of  the  Indians  was  quickly  by  my  side  and  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  what  I  had  failed  to  do.  Bones 
now  came  up,  climbed  out  on  the  horse,  which 
was  still  in  the  water,  and  removed  the  pack, 
which  included  Dr.  Evans'  duffle  bag,  contain- 
ing his  personal  belongings.  While  Bones  was 
busy,  I  reached  quietly  over,  cutting  the  strings 
that  held  the  dish-pan,  and  appropriated  it 
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A  lariat  was  now  removed  from  one  of  the 
saddles  and  tied  to  the  leather  halter  of  the 
horse  in  the  water,  after  which  repeated  at- 
tempts were  made  to  pull  him  out,  but  without 
success.  It  was  necessary  to  hold  his  head 
above  the  current  at  all  times,  to  prevent 
drowning.  Bones  issued  orders  quietly,  au- 
thoritatively. Dr.  Evans  brought  his  saddle 
horse,  "Old  Bob,"  who  had  been  trained  to  pull 
quite  a  heavy  load  by  attaching  a  rope  to  the 
horn  of  his  saddle;  in  fact,  it  is  remarkable 
what  a  load  he  could  pull  in  this  manner.  A 
second  lariat  was  attached  to  the  pack  saddle  of 
the  submerged  horse,  and  Old  Bob  invited  to 
go  to  it.  Again  failure.  We  all  took  hold  of 
the  rope  and  helped  pull,  but  couldn't  make  it. 
We  saw  that  the  gravel  of  the  steep  bank  was 
tearing  the  skin  off  the  poor  horse's  neck  and 
head  and  that  we  were  likely  to  put  one  of  his 
eyes  out.  It  looked  as  though  we  could  do 
nothing  but  let  him  drown;  in  fact  it  seemed 
his  life  was  almost  extinct  at  that  time.  But  as 
a  last  resort  they  pushed  him  out  into  the  cur- 
rent, holding  his  nostrils  above  the  water  and 
allowing  him  to  be  carried  to  a  point  down 
river  where  the  bend  was  not  so  steep.  And 
here  we  pulled  him  out. 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  that  the 
animal  got  onto  his  feet,  after  which  one  of  the 
Indians  forced  him  to  move  about  for  half  an 
hour,  to  keep  his  blood  in  circulation.  The 
other  Indian  secured  pitch  from  a  neighboring 
pirie  tree,  with  which  he  dressed  the  horse's 
wounds. 

I  asked  Bones  if  the  horse  had  a  name.  He 
said,  "Not  that  I  know  of."  I  asked  the  priv- 
ilege of  naming  him,  and  thereafter  this  is 
what  he  went  by:  "Dishpan."  He  was  chris- 
tened, and  anointed  with  pine  balsam. 

I  have  since  learned,  by  a  letter  received 
from  Jean  Jacquoit,  that  the  animal  was  not 
able  to  survive  the  rigorous  climate  of  last 
winter,  and  succumbed  some  time  during  De- 
cember, the  thermometer  on  that  day  reading 
around  forty  below. 

We  were  cold,  tired,  and  hungry.  The  river 
bottom  appeared  to  be  a  bed  of  quicksand  at 
every  point  at  which  a  ford  was  attempted.  It 
seemed  that  we  couldn't  remain  where  we 
were,  couldn't  go  ahead,  and  couldn't  go  back. 
Finally  the  pack  horses  were  "tailed"  in 
btmches  of  two  or  three ;  that  is,  the  halter  rope 
of  one  horse  was  tied  securely  to  the  tail  of  the 
horse  in  front  of  him.    This  insured  their  keep- 


ing in  the  exact  course  of  their  leader.  Billy 
took  the  lead  and  headed  into  the  current  I 
followed,  leading  two  pack  horses.  He  pro- 
ceeded a  short  distance  down  and  then  out  into 
the  flood.  Zigzagging,  we  finally  got  across. 
It  was  the  most  difficult  ford  we  had  encoun- 
tered, and  I  marveled  at  the  skill  displayed  by 
the  man  in  selecting  a  zigzag  course  in  that 
muddy  and  swift  torrent,  a  course  that  proved 
to  be  free  from  quicksand  and  which  afforded 
sound  footing. 

'  We  reached  our  camping  place  at  9  o'clodk, 
ate  a  hearty  supper,  and  then  crawled  into  the 
blankets.  It  was  midnight,  however,  before 
we  were  able  to  go  to  bed,  although  midnight 
was  only  a  short  time  after  dark.  It  had  been 
an  exciting  day,  but  there  were  many  more  of 
that  kind  to  follow. 

Sunday,  the  next  day ;  and  our  journey  was 
a  short  one.  We  continued  up  the  bar  of  the 
Nazina  River  until  we  reached  the  mouth  of 
it — SL  point  where  it  emerged  from  under  the 
foot  of  the  big  glacier.  We  then  traveled  up 
the  side  of  the  great  ice  field  for  some  distance 
and  at  two  in  the  afternoon  made  camp. 

In  this  connection  it  ought  to  be  said  that 
throughout  the  trip  it  was  often  necessary  to 
make  camp  long  before  night,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  the 
next  point  where  wild  pea  vine  for  the  horses 
could  be  found.  On  other  occasions  it  was 
necessary  to  travel  imtil  late  at  night  in  order 
to  find  horse  feed.  Large  glaciers  had  to  be 
crossed  in  a  day,  as  it  would  be  a  very  dan- 
gerous matter  to  be  obliged  to  spend  the  night 
on  one,  not  only  on  account  of  lack  of  feed  for 
the  animals,  but  horses  are  certain  to  wander 
about  and  almost  as  certain  to  fall  into  the 
crevasses  and  be  lost.  Also  the  extreme  cold 
makes  it  imcomf ortable  for  the  men ;  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  wood  for  a  fire.  It  might 
be  said,  too,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  travel  on 
these  glaciers  even  in  daylight.  They  are  great 
mountains  of  ice,  and  are  usually  more  or  less 
on  the  move  during  the  stunmer.  Some  of 
them  travel  only  a  few  feet  each  year,  and 
others  as  much  as  three  or  four  hundred  yards. 
One  never  knows  when  or  where  they  are 
going  to  crack  or  open  up. 

We  were  up  at  four  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  had  breakfast  at  4:30.  Billy  took  the 
lead  again>  and  it  was  not  long  tmtil  we  wound 
our  way  up  and  around  the  rough  surface  to 
the  top  of  the  moraine,  then  down  onto  the 
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white  ice.  What  a  sensation  it  was !  We  were 
afraid  to  remain  on  our  horses  at  the  start,  and 
when  we  attempted  to  go  it  afoot  we  experi- 
enced a  feeling  as  if  .walking  on  eggs.  One 
thing  we  were  certain  of,  however:  there  was 
no  danger  of  the  ice  breaking  through.  It  was 
one  solid  mass,  hundreds  of  feet  thick. 

Traveling  soon  became  very  difficult.  We 
were  at  times  down  in  deep  gullies,  at  other 
times  on  high  ridges.  Sometimes  it  was  so 
rough  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
horses  over.  A  horse  would  go  down  and  we 
would  have  to  take  his  pack  off  before  we  could 
get  him  up.  Billy  carried  a  pick  and  Bones  a 
double-bitted  axe,  and  it  was  often  necessary  to 
cut  steps  in  the  ice  so  that  the  horses  might 
secure  footholds.  But  this  did  not  last  long; 
we  soon  came,  as  stated,  to  a  wide  plain  of 
white  ice  and  travel  was  comparatively  easy. 
Narrow  cracks  and  crevasses  extended  diag- 
onally across  the  ice  plains  uniformly  about 
one  htmdred  feet  apart  and  running  parallel 
with  one  another.  But  these  did  not  interfere 
with  our  progress;  it  was  easy  for  the  horses 
to  step  over  the  narrow  ones  and  to  jump  the 
wider  ones.  The  surface  of  the  ice  was  not 
slushy,  as  I  had  expected  it  would  be  in  sum- 
mer-time, but  was  hard  and  brittle.  A  number 
of  pools  and  small  cracks  were  passed,  the 
water  as  clear  as  crystal.  I  thought  oiF  the 
millions  of  gallons  of  pure  cold  water  in  those 
natural  reservoirs  of  ice,  that  could  be  utilized 
to  such  advantage  for  domestic  use  were  they 
available.  If  a  huge  pipe  line  could  be  nm  to 
more  favored  climates,  the  limpid  liquid  might 


be  bottled  and  sold  in  drug  stores.  Particu- 
larly now  that  we  have  fallen  on  such  hard 
times  under  the  eighteenth  G^nstitutional 
amendment 

The  place  abounded  in  what  is  known  as 
"pot-holes,"  which  are  usually  round  and 
funnel-shaped  at  the  top  and  from  ten  to  thirty 
feet  in  diameter.  It  is  dangerous  to  approach 
very  close  to  these  openings.  Twice  I  h^ard 
peculiar  noises  on  my  right,  apparently  coming 
from  the  surface  of  the  ice.  I  rode  to  the 
point  from  whence  the  sound  came,  dismounted 
and  pressed  my  ear  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
narrow  crevasse.  I  heard  a  variety  of  strange, 
gurgling  sounds  that  came  from  the  glacier 
river  hundreds  of  feet  below.  I  was  so  inter- 
ested that  I  lingered  behind,  studying  and  ad- 
miring the  wonderful  scenes  of  that  strange, 
lonesome  coimtry. 

Traveling  now  became  more  dangerous,  and 
we  were  finally  shut  in  completely  by  steep 
moraines  on  each  side  and  deep  crevasses  in 
front  of  us.  The  men  looked  for  passageways, 
but  were  obliged  to  g^ve  up  and  cut  a  trail  in 
the  solid  ice.  Everybody  went  to  work,  taking 
a  turn  with  the  pick  and  the  axe.  When  the 
trail  was  completed  the  horses  were  allowed  to 
proceed  cautiously  in  single  file.  Bones  ordered 
everybody  to  keep  quiet,  being  afraid  that  some 
of  tihe  animals  might  become  excited.  We 
watched  them  breathlessly  until  the  last  horse 
was  over,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  one 
of  them  lose  his  footing  on  the  ice-covered 
foundation  and  go  dashing  down  into  the  deep 
chasm  below. 


(To  be  coniinued.) 


Send  Us  Your  Summer  Home. 


A  picture  of  it,  wc  mean. 

Maybe  it's  a  litde  place  on  the  lake,  or  a  cottage  at  the  seashore,  or  perhaps  a 
camping  place  up  in  the  mountains. 

To  show  other  druggists  how  you  pass  your  time  when  away  from  the  store — 
that's  our  object.  Typical  pictures,  iUustrating  divergent  scenes,  will  be  reproduced 
in  one  of  our  summer  issues. 

An  ordinary  camera  picture  wiD  do  if  it  measures  2  1/4  by  3  1/4,  or  larger.  We'll 
take  good  care  of  all  photographs  submitted  and  return  them  after  use  if  requested 
to  do  so. 

Send  us  the  picture  to-day. 


When  a  Rank  Outsider  Butts  Into  the 

Game 

By  Prescott  R.  Loveland 

■ 

Ridgewood.  N.  J. 


A  great  many  druggists  live  in  constant  fear 
of  an  opposition  store.  In  time  this  may 
become  an  obsession,  an  ever-present  sword 
hanging  over  their  heads. 

Opposition  is  sure  to  come,  particularly  if 
the  store  is  irt  a  growing  town  and  particularly 
if  it  is  in  the  residential  section  of  that  place. 
Sooner  or  later — ^usually  sooner — a  new  drug- 
gist is  going  to  move  into  the  neighborhood. 

Of  course  there  are  towns  in  which  a  man 
may  locate  and  never  have  to  worry  about 
this  sort  of  thing;  nice,  quiet  little  burgs  with 
some  mighty  fine  people  living  in  them.  ■  But 
most  of  us  had  rather  be  out  in  the  midst  of 
things,  where  something  happens  once  in  a 
while;  and  if  we  locate  in  any  live,  wide- 
awake, growing  city  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time.  And,  barring  accidents,  the  other  store 
is  there  to  stay.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
accept  the  situation  as  gracefully  as  possible 
and  to  keep  right  on  sawing  wood. 

That  is  what  has  happened  to  me — opposi- 
tion— and  not  once,  but  three  times  during  my 
business  career. 

My  first  experience  was  some  twenty  years 
ago.  I  had  started  a  new  store  in  the  residen- 
tial section  of  an  eastern  city,  that  part  of  the 
town  being  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
city  hall.  When  I  opened  up  my  store  the 
neighborhood  was  but  sparsely  settled;  how- 
ever, I  had  a  hunch  that  eventually  it  was 
going  to  be  the  bon-ton  section,  and  subsequent 
events  proved  that  I  was  correct. 

A  four-store  building  had  been  put  up  out 
there.  I  leased  one  of  them  and  started  in 
business.  It  was  pioneering,  all  right,  and  the 
first  year  was  anjrthing  but  encouraging.  In 
fact,  it  was  rather  discouraging.  Really,  the 
first  three  months  I  used  to  make  bets  with 
myself  as  to  how  long  it  would  be  before  the 
sheriff  would  come  along  and  say,  "Tag, 
you're  it!" 

And  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  there  are 
many  nicer  things  in  this  world  than  waiting 
for  a  neighborhood  to  grow  up.     If  you  are 


blessed  with  a  bank  roll,  it  gradually  oozes 
away. 

After  I  had  struggled  through  my  first  year 
things  began  to  come  my  way.  A  boom 
started,  and  before  my  second  year  had  ended 
the  business  had  outgrown  its  quarters.  I 
bought  a  lot  in  the  next  block,  and  on  it  I  put 
up  a  three-story  building,  into  which  I  moved 
nearly  a  year  before  my  lease  on  the  old  place 
expired.  The  place  was  unoccupied  all -that 
time,  but  shortly  after  I  lost  control  of  it  a 
chap  who  was  clerking  in  one  of  the  down- 
town stores — a  friend  of  mine,  by  the  way — 
decided  that  that  particular  section  of  the 
United  States  needed  him  badly.  And  so  there 
were  two  drug  shops  where  once  there  had 
been  none. 

Now  I'll  admit  that  at  first  it  was  rather 
provoking.  I  had  plugged  along  patiently, 
waiting  for  the  time  to  come  when  I  might 
a  little  more  than  break  even,  and  just  when 
that  time  arrived  along  came  the  other  fellow 
with  no  other  intention  whatever  except  to 
get  some  of  my  business  away  from  me. 

But  I  was  careful  to  keep  all  this  to  myself. 
I  realized  that  the  other  man  had  a  perfect 
right  to  start  a  store  there,  if  the  location 
appealed  to  him,  and  I  thought  it  only  good 
horse  sense  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation. 
And  this  course  justified  itself.  During  the 
succeeding  year  my  business  showed  a  slight 
increase  over  the  year  before.  The  section 
was  settling  rapidly — ^that  will  account  for  it. 
*  Several  years  later  I  had  a  similar  experi- 
ence in  Atlantic  City.  My  store  was  on  the 
Boardwalk,  away  down  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Chelsea  section,  nearly  two  miles  from 
Atlantic  City  proper.  Chelsea  at  that  tinje  was 
just  being  developed  and  I  was  doing  another 
pioneering  stunt.  There  were  more  vacant  lots 
than  houses,  and  for  the  first  couple  of  seasons 
it  sure  did  keep  me  guessing.  It  was  a  close 
race  between  my  check-book  and  my  bank- 
book, with  odds  on  the  former  most  of  the 
time. 
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That  end  of  the  island  was  then — ^and  is  yet, 
for  that  matter — ^the  summer  section  of  Atlan- 
tic City.  I  closed  my  store  for  the  winter 
about  the  first  of  October,  and  during  the 
winter  conducted  a  store  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
going  back  to  Atlantic  City  in  time  to  open 
up  for  the  Easter  trade.  Gradually  the  Chel- 
sea section  became  more  populous.  Business 
kept  improving  as  the  cottages  and  hotels  kept 
going  up,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  about  to  have 
a  few  fat  seasons  to  make  up  for  the  decidedly 
lean  ones  I  had  gone  through. 

My  store  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  larg- 
est hotel  in  the  Chelsea  section.  Imagine  my 
surprise,  when  I  returned  from  Palm  Beach 
one  spring,  to  find  that  a  row  of  stores  had 
been  built  on  the  north  side  of  t\\t  hotel,  a 
short  block  from  my  store,  and  that  the  comer 
building  had  been  leased  for  a  drug  store.  The 
man  who  proposed  to  put  in  the  opposition 
place  had  been  clerking  in  one  of  the  uptown 
stores  for  a  number  of  years,  and  he  was  about 
ready  to  open  for  business. 

Was  I  peeved?  Well,  just  a  wee  bit.  But 
what  was  the  use  of  wasting  time  in  vain  re- 
grets? None  at  all.  I  simply  got  busy  and 
opened  my  store  about  a  week  before  6e  did. 

My  competitor  had  a  slightly  better  location. 
He  had  a  store  twice  the  size  of  mine,  and  his 
whole  outfit  was  new  and  up  to  date,  while 
mine  had  been  in  use  for  more  than  six  years. 
I  naturally  thought  he  would  get  a  good  slice 
of  my  business ;  in  fact,  I  was  willing  to  con- 
cede him  forty  per  cent  of  it,  and  would  not 
have  been  at  all  surprised  had  my  trade  been 
cut  squarely  in  two.  The  man  himself  was 
a  real  live  wire  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Well,  at  the  end  of  the  season  my  books 
showed  that  I  had  lost  less  than  five  per  cent 
of  my  trade.  So  I  concluded  that  in  the  future 
I  wouldn't  lose  any  sleep  worrying  about  what 
opposition  might  do  to  me. 

Of  course  I  went  after  business  a  little 
harder  and  watched  things  a  little  closer.  In 
other  words,  competition  made  me  hustle.  No 
doubt  it  did  me  good. 

The  next  time  I  bumped  up  against  opposi- 
tion was  about  eight  years  ago,  shortly  after 


coming  to  my  present  location.  There  had 
been  two  stores  in  the  town  for  a  number  of 
years  and,  as  the  town  was  growing  steadily, 
I  figured  that  there  was  room  for  a  third  one. 
So  I  took  a  lease  on  a  building  that  was  in  the 
course  of  construction,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
finished  I  went  into  it.  Just  a  few  weeks  later 
a  chap  opened  another  store  a  little  way  down 
the  street.  But  he  didn't  make  a  go  of  it.  He 
held  on  for  a  year  or  more,  then  gave  up  the 
ghost. 

Now  the  mistake  the  average  druggist  makes 
as  soon  as  he  hears  he  is  going  to  have  opposi- 
tion is  to  let  on  that  it  annoys  him.  He  usu- 
ally starts  talking  about  the  new  store,  which  is 
a  bad  thing  any  way  you  look  at  it.  Some- 
times he  may  start  to  cutting  prices,  which  is 
worse.  There  couldn't  be  anything  much 
worse  than  that. 

Some  years  ago,  while  traveling  in  the 
middle  west,  I  met  a  bright  young  man,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  pharmacy  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  He  was  a  clerk  in  a  fine 
store  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  big  hotel,  and  I 
often  dropped  in  there.  This  man  knew  I  was 
a  druggist,  so  after  a  little  while  he  got  quite 
confidential.  He  told  me  he  had  been  clerking 
ever  since  he  was  graduated  more  than  five 
years  before,  and  was  thinking  seriously  of 
starting  in  for  himself.  The  location  he  had 
in  mind  was  a  suburb  of  that  city,  a  residential 
section  that  was  then  being  developed.  He 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  idea ;  in  fact, 
took  me  out  there  one  afternoon  to  look  the 
situation  over.  I  told  him  if  he  had  sufficient 
capital  and  really  wanted  to  strike  out  for  him- 
self to  go  to  it.  A  few  months  later  I  received 
an  announcement  apprising  me  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  opened  his  store. 

A  year  later  I  visited  the  city  in  question  and 
went  out  to  see  him.  He  had  a  very  well 
equipped  place,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  tfiat  he 
had  made  money  from  the  very  day  he  started. 
He  was  in  good  spirits  and  delighted  with  the 
prospect.  Everything  was  lovely  and  the 
goose  hung  high. 

I  didn't  get  to  that  city  again  until  about 
fifteen  months  later,  and  as  soon  as  I  got  the 


It  doesn't  have  to  be  something  big.  Any  little  scheme  that  brought  increased 
business  or  attracted  special  attention — ^that's  what  we  mean  by  "Unusual  Advertis- 
ing Stunts."  One  dollar  is  paid  for  each  one  accepted.  Pages  207  and  208  show 
what  we  want. 
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time  I  took  a  run  out  to  see  my  young  friend. 
His  store  looked  just  as  prosperous  as  on  my 
first  visit,  but  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  proprietor 
himself  I  knew  that  something  was  wrong.  He 
appeared  downhearted;  actually  looked  as 
though  he  was  lost  and  no  reward  offered. 

Greetings  over,  I  asked  him  how  he  was 
making  it. 

"Well,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  I'm  up  against 
it,"  he  replied. 

"What's  happened?"  I  asked. 

"It  hasn't  happened  yet,  but  will  soon.    I'm 
going  to  have  opposition. 

I  laughed.    "That's  bad  enough,  of  course, 
I  said.    "But  it  might  be  a  great  deal  worse. 

"What  would  you  do  ?"  he  demanded. 

"Very  bluntly  stated,  I'd  mind  my  own  busi- 
ness," I  said.    "I'd  just  go  along  as  if  nothing 


»t 
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had  happened  or  was  going  to  happen.  Treat 
your  people  courteously  and  never  mind  what 
the  o^er  fellow  does.  The  man  who  knocks 
is  certainly  on  the  wrong  track,  and  unless  he 
switches  off  he  is  literally  driving  trade  to  the 
other  place  in  mob  formation.  If  this  fellow 
hadn't  come  along  and  opened  a  store,  some 
other  fellow  would  have  done  so,  sooner  or 
later.  I  never  yet  heard  of  a  man  who  had  a 
comer  on  opportunity.  Above  everything  else 
don't — cut — prices.'' 

Nearly  a  year  later  I  was  in  this  man's  town 
again,  and  I  inquired  as  to  how  he  was  getting 
along.  I  didn't  have  an  opportunity  to  see  him, 
but  they  told  me  that  his  business  was  still 
paying  in  spite  of  the  opposition  and  that  he 
and  the  other  fellow  were  quite  friendly. 

That's  the  ideal 


Seeing  Things 


The  Occasional  Buyer  is  still  going  the  rounds,  a  daylo  in  one  hand,  a  fountain 
pen  in  the  other.    Watch  for  him.    He  may  call  on  you  next. 

By  T.  M.  T. 


The  flu  epidemic  was  at  its  height  Its 
second  visitation  had  become  a  reality.  Nearly 
every  druggist  I  met,  worn  by  the  long,  steady 
grind,  presented  a  haggard,  tired  appearance. 
Some  had  actually  gone  down  under  the  strain, 
and  one  or  two  who  had  suffered  an  attack 
were  back  in  harness  before  they  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  their  strength,  and  they  were 
weak  and  weary  from  overexertion. 

What  a  fine  demonstration  of  the  heroic 
spirit !  These  noble,  self-sacrificing  men  were 
giving  of  themselves  uncomplainingly,  to  the 
end  that  humanity  might  be  served  in  the  great 
emergency.  During  hours  tmending  they 
traveled  back  and  forth  between  the  prescrip- 
tion case  and  the  front  store  in  response  to  the 
constant  demand  for  medicines.  The  swing- 
ing sway  of  the  door  as  it  opened  and  closed 
seemed  to  go  on  tmceasingly. 

And  when  midnight  came  it  fotmd  the 
heavy-eyed  but  faithful  servants  of  the  people 
bending  over  their  accotmts,  endeavoring  to 
force  the  weary  mind  to  encompass  the  details 
of  the  day's  business.  They  must  keep  the 
figures  straight  from  day  to  day,  or  all  would 
be  hopeless  confusion. 

Not  for  gain — no.    Mere  money  cpuld  never 


recompense  for  all  the  energy  expended  or  for 
the  restless,  sleepless  nights.  Life  is  as  sweet 
to  the  druggist  as  to  any  other  man,  yet  he  has 
always  given  tmsparingly  of  it  in  the  cause  of 
the  public  weal,  and  his  thought  of  reward  has 
not  been  centered  on  the  jingle  of  silver,  but  on 
the  knowledge  that  he  has  done  his  duty  and 
has  done  it  well. 

All  honor  to  the  druggist!      It  is  good  to 
know  that  there  are  such  men  in  the  world. 


"Yes,  sir,  I  went  through  the  influenza  epi- 
demic without  a  single  complaint  on  prescrip- 
tions, and  I  put  up  scores  of  them,  all  in  a 
rush,  too,"  boasted  a  druggist  to  me  the  other 
day. 

"Well,"  I  remarked,  "while  that  is  a  good 
record,  it  is  really  only  what  should  be  expected 
of  a  good  dispenser." 

"That's  true,"  he  came  back.    "But—" 

The  door  opened  and  a  middle-aged  woman 
burst  in,  all  out  of  breath. 

"Wrong  bottle !"  she  panted.  "Wrong  medi- 
cine !  I've  run  all  the  way  back.  Is  it  poison  ? 
I  gave  some  to  little  Willie." 

The  druggist  hurried  into  his  prescription 
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room  and  soon  emerged  with  the  file  in  his 
hand. 

"Isn't  your  name  Walters?"  he  inquired. 
She  said  it  was. 

"Well,  here  is  the  prescription,  and  I  know 
this  is  the  proper  stuff,  because  I  put  it  up 
myself.  You  remember  bringing  in  the  old 
bottle,  don't  you?" 

She  admitted  she  did,  but  exclaimed:  "I 
know  the  medicine's  wrong  because  the  color  is 
different.    Will  it  hurt  little  Willie?" 

"It  is  absolutely  harmless,"  he  answered, 
reassuringly. 

She  felt  better,  right  away. 

"This  record  is  perfectly  clear,"  the  drug- 
gist continued.  "There  has  been  absolutely  no 
mistake  made  in  our  store.  I  believe  you  will 
find,  when  you  go  back  home,  that  you  brought 
in  the  wrong  bottle  to  be  refilled." 

She  glared  at  him  fiercely  for  a  minute,  then, 
as  if  seeing  a  new  li^^t,  her  expression 
changed. 

"I  guess  you  are  right,  come  to  think  of  it," 
Ae  answered  lamely.  ''When  I  got  ready  to 
come  down  here  for  the  medicine  I  picked  this 
bottle  up  from  the  dresser,  and  now  I  remem- 
ber that  the  bottle  I  wanted  was  on  the  kitchen 
table." 

"Gee!"  the  druggist  exclaimed  after  she'd 
gone  out.  "I  thought  for  a  minute  my  record 
was  shot.  No  more  boasting  for  mine.  But, 
oh,  boy!  ain't  it  a  grand  and  glorious  feelin' 
when  you  can  pull  your  foot  out  of  the  mud 
like  that  and  land  on  solid  rock?" 


I  dropped  into  the  store  the  other  night  on 
my  way  home  from  the  movies  and  found  my 
druggist  friend  quite  perturbed  over  the  fact 
that  his  errand-boy  had  not  shown  up.  There 
were  a  number  of  prescriptions  waiting  to  be 
delivered. 

He  had  been  exceptionally  busy  that  even- 
ing, the  druggist  had,  and  was  tmable  to  look 
elsewhere  for  help,  and  now  it  was  getting 
late.  Several  customers  had  called  up,  and 
they  were  getting  impatient.  He  was  in  a 
quandary. 

I  asked  him  what  the  addresses  were,  and 
found  that  two  of  them  were  out  my  way. 
One  order  was  for  a  lady  who  had  said  she 
couldn't  get  the  baby  to  sleep  tmtil  she  had  the 
medicine — ?l  four-ounce  prescription,  two 
feeding  bottles,  and,  in  a  separate  package,  a 


pint  of  lime  water.  The  other  order  was  a 
six-oimce  prescription. 

The  street-car  dropped  me  off  within  a  few 
blocks  of  my  comer  and  I  began  to  hunt  up 
my  first  customer.  The  lime  water,  which  evi- 
dently had  worked  its  way  to  the  edge  of  my 
overcoat  pocket  in  the  street-car,  landed  with 
a  crash  on  the  pavement,  and  the  contents 
mingled  with  the  drizzling  rain  that  flowed 
into  the  gutter. 

I  knew  of  another  drug  store  several  blocks 
away,  and,  after  a  brisk  walk  to  make  up  for 
lost  time,  I  purchased  another  pint  of  lime 
water.  ' 

Arriving,  finally,  I  was  met  by  a  stout, 
good-natured  woman  with  the  squalling  child 
in  her  arms.  She  took  the  medicine  and  lis- 
tened sympathetically  to  my  explanation  of 
how  the  regular  messenger  at  the  store  had 
failed  to  materialize,  how  busy  the  druggist 
had  been,  and  how  impossible  it  was  to  deliver 
the  medicine  earlier.  I  squared  the  account 
fine  and  thought  I  was  some  diplomat. 

I  then  mentioned  the  price,  and  the  stout 
lady  reached  into  her  pocket  for  her  purse, 
which  she  extracted  but  couldn't  open.  I 
volunteered  to  hold  the  baby  while  she  made 
change,  and  she  handed  the  youngster  to  me 
without  hesitation;  in  fact,  I  thought  rather 
eagerly. 

The  baby  voiced  his  disapproval  into  my  left 
ear  with  lusty  vigor.  I  inwardly  cussed  the 
druggist  for  making  the  price  an  uneven  fig- 
ure; the  fat  lady,  unable  to  find  enough  pen- 
nies in  the  purse,  undertook  the  slow  process 
of  shaking  ^em  out  of  the  kid's  bank. 

Meanwhile  I  was  holding  Young  America 
against  his  will.  How  his  mother  could  main- 
tain such  a  sweet  disposition  was  beyond  my 
understanding.  I  lost  all  I  ever  had  in  five 
minutes. 

The  address  on  the  other  package  took  me 
down  a  rather  dark  side  street,  but  I  finally 
located  the  niunber  on  the  porch  post.  The 
house  was  in  darkness,  but  I  had  a  mission  to 
perform,  so  up  to  the  door  I  went. 

The  bell  didn't  seem  to  be  working.  I 
knocked  on  the  door  and  waited.  I  knocked 
again,  this  time  a  little  harder,  and  heard  a 
movement  inside.  Then  all  grew  quiet  again. 
Once  more  I  knocked,  putting  quite  a  punch 
behind  the  hammering.  This  time  I  heard  the 
tramp  of  bare  feet  and  knew  something  was 
doing.    Voices  in  consultation  were  distinctly 
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audible.  A  little  delay — ^then  suddenly  the 
lights,  inside  and  out,  were  flashed  on,  the 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  man  stepped  out 
menacingly  with  a  shoe  in  his  hand. 

I  backed  up  and  extended  the  package  to- 
ward him  at  the  same  time  telling  him  that  it 
was  the  prescription  he  was  expecting  from 
the  drug  store. 

"Some  mistake,"  he  said.  "I  ordered  no 
drugs." 

"Why,"  I  exclaimed,  "this  is  number  194, 
isn't  it?" 

"No,"  he  came  back  sharply.  "This  is 
194y2." 

"Weiy  I  gasped,  "I  certainly  beg  your 
pardon." 

I  Noticed  another  door  at  the  side  of  the 
house  and  in  a  moment  was  standing  on  the 
step.  Again  I  found  it  necessary  to  knock 
several  times  before  getting  a  response.  Then 
a  woman's  shrill  voice  came  through  the  door. 

"Who's  there?"  she  demanded. 

"A  man  with  a  prescription,"  I  answered. 

"Wait  a  minute"  she  commanded.  And  I 
waited — several. 

Finally,  after  a  drawing  of  bolts  and  un- 
fastening of  locks,  the  door  opened  and  a 
head  and  one  hand  protruded. 

"Fine  service!"  she  hissed.  "I  should  have 
had  this  stuff  three  hours  ago.  And  one  could 
die,  for  all  you  care.    How  much  is  it?" 

I  had  forgotten ! 

"Send  the  boy  over  to-morrow  and  get  the 
money,"  she  snapped,  and  slammed  the  door 
in  my  face. 

Footsore  and  weary,  I  turned  and  started 
toward  my  humble  cot,  half  a  mile  away,  medi- 
tating deeply.  A  delivery  kid's  life  ain't  alto- 
gether a  bed  of  roses  now,  is  it?  No,  sir,  it 
ain't. 

4c       4t       ♦ 

"Shay,  wheresh  clerk?"  he  asked,  swaying 
uncertainly  back  and  forth. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  had  just  stepped 
behind  the  prescription  case,  so  I  answered 
"He'll  be  back  in  a  moment." 

"Thish  ish  a  funny  world,"  commented  the 
unsteady  one  cheerfully.  "Lotsh  of  money 
to-day — ^none  to-morrow."  He  gave  utterance 
to  this  bit  of  philosophy  while  leaning  over  the 
cigar  case  vainly  trying  to  locate  a  suitable 
smoke  through  the  glass  top. 

"Gimme  a  good  shigar,"  he  said  to  the  clerk, 
as  the  latter  came  out  from  behind  the  parti- 


tion. "Gimme  the  bestja  got.  Have  one  your- 
shelf."  And  he  pulled  a  big  roll  of  bills  out 
of  his  pocket.  Two  or  three  fell  to  the  floor. 
His  equilibrium  was  too  uncertain  a  quantity 
to  allow  him  to  pick  them  up  himself,  so  I 
helped  him. 

A  box  of  candy  on  the  counter  caught  his 
eye.  "Thash  what  I  want,"  he  said  thickly, 
tearing  at  his  roll  again.  "Shomething  for  the 
boarding  missus." 

The  clerk  showed  him  several  boxes  of 
candy,  naming  the  prices,  but  laying  special 
emphasis  on  a  three-dollar  box,  evidently 
thinking  that  figure  would  be  the  limit  of  the 
man's  investment 

"Shay,  you're  a  pretty  good  salesman,"  said 
the  stranger,  pointing  an  unsteady  finger  at  the 
clerk,  "but  dontja  know  I  want  the  bestja  got? 
Gimme  that  five-dollar  box."  And  he  peeled 
off  another  greenback  from  his  roll. 

He  was  merely  an  incident  in  a  day's  experi- 
ence, a  derelict  on  life's  sea;  one  who  drifts 
along  to-day  with  the  favoring  breeze,  but  who 
to-morrow,  perhaps,  may  be  dashed  on  the 
rocks  of  adversity.- 

He  had  money;  wads  and  bundles  of  it, 
figuratively.  And  he  was  spending  it  like  a 
drunken  sailor. 

The  country  is  dry,  supposedly ;  and,  for  cer- 
tain classes,  it  is  undeniably  prosperous.  In 
this  particular  case  contraband  booze  merely 
emphasized  a  characteristic  which  is  now  very 
much  in  evidence  on  every  hand.  Big  wages ; 
hip  'rah,  Harrison ;  whoop  'er  up,  Eliza  Jane ! 

When  will  it  end,  and  what  will  it  end  in  ? 


"It's  funny,"  remarked  a  druggist  the  other 
day,  "the  things  you  overhear  in  a  drug  store. 
I'll  bet  we  listen  to  more  family  wrangles  than 
the  court  of  domestic  relations.  I  have 
noticed" — and  he  seemed  serious  when  he  said 
it — "that  the  delinquents  are  generally  the  hus- 
bands. And  believe  me,  some  of  those  fellows 
are  gluttons  for  punishment. 

"Then,  too,  a  druggist  gets  wise  to  many  an 
eternal  triangle.  If  hubby  or  his  better  half 
has  an  affinity,  the  man  who  runs  a  drug  store 
usually  knows  about  it.  Often  the  store  is  the 
place  at  which  the  guilty  parties  meet,  or  from 
which  one  of  them  telephones. 

"If  a  druggist  told  all  he  knew,  eh? 

"Oh,  it's  a  fine  life!  Something  going  on 
all  the  time." 


Talks  on  Glandular  Products 

With  this  installment  we  complete  the  series  of  four  ''talks''  on  glandular 

products  which  has  been  running  since  the  February  issue.    The  action 

of  the  thymus  gland  in  relation  to  early  developmentt  the  function 

of  the  pineal  gland  in  promoting  growth  of  mentally  deficient 

children,  the  effect  of  mixed  glandular  treatment — these 

are  discussed  in  an  interesting  manner. 


In  this,  the  final  installment  of  the  series,  we 
desire  to  touch  briefly  on  the  thymus  and  pineal 
glands,  and  also  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  pluri- 
glandular therapeutics.  .  By  "pluriglandular" 
we  mean  the  use  of  more  than  one  glandular 
product  in  the  same  treatment. 

The  thymus  gland  is  located  partly  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest  and  partly  in  the  neck. 
It  is  largest  during  the  first  few  years  of  life, 
increasing  in  size  from  birth  up  to  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  after  which  it  begins  to  recede. 
From  the  time  of  puberty  the  thymus  recedes 
rapidly,  and  in  adults  very  little  of  it  remains. 

The  physiological  significance  of  the  thymus 
is  not  clear  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  great  deal 
of  research  has  been  expended  in  efforts  to 
determine  definitely  its  role  and  importance. 
There  seems  to  be  considerable  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  related  to  early  development, 
especially  that  of  the  bones. 

The  removal  of  the  thymus  during  the  first 
ten  days  of  life  is  said  to  be  attended  with 
serious  disturbances  which  eventually  result  in 
death.  If  the  animals  are  somewhat  older  the 
effects  are  less  distinct,  and  in  adults  the  gland 
may  be  removed  with  impunity.  As  a  result  of 
thymectomy  (complete  removal  of  the  thymus ' 
gland)  in  very  young  animals  the  skin  be- 
comes soft  and  pasty,  the  bones,  especially  of 
the  extremities,  are  retarded  in  their  develop- 
ment and  ossification  is  delayed.  There  is  a 
steady  increase  in  weight,  the  blood  becomes 
impoverished,  and  the  animals  die  in  a  state  of 
coma  (unconsciousness ) . 

There  is  some  controversy  as  to  whether  the 
removal  of  the  thymus  gland  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  the  human.  It  has  been  removed  in 
children  two  or  three  years  old  without  serious 
disturbance,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  have 
been  a  few  cases  reported  in  which  operative 
removal  during  the  early  months  of  life  has 
resulted  in  the  condition  of  rickets. 

Rickets  is  quite  a  common  disease  of  young 
children  in  which  there  is  faulty  development 


of  the  bones,  and  the  most  striking  results 
attending  therapeutic  application  of  thymus 
preparations  have  been  in  this  disease.  Thymus 
therapy  has  also  been  employed  with  a  certain 
degree  of  success  in  softening  of  the  bones, 
rheumatic  involvement  of  the  joints,  and 
certain  t)rpes  of  goitre. 

STATUS  LYMPHATICUS. 

We  have  an  interesting  and  important 
pathological  condition  in  which  we  find  an 
enlargement  of  the  thymus  gland.  This  is 
usually  associated  ;with  a  general  overgrowth 
of  the  lymphatic  tissues,  the  so-called  "status 
lymphaticus."  This  is  important  because  of 
the  ever-present  possibility  of  death  superven- 
ing from  comparatively  insignificant  factors. 
Indeed,  these  children  have  often  been  found 
dead  in  their  cribs  without  any  recognizable 
cause  for  the  fatal  issue. 

Deaths  from  anesthesia,  slight  operations, 
nervous  excitement,  and  relatively  non-toxic 
drugs  may  be  attributable  to  an  underlying 
condition  of  "status  l3rmphaticus."  In  those  rare 
cases  in  which  sudden  death  has  followed  the 
injection  of  antitoxin,  it  has  been  found  to  be 
the  probable  explanation. 

Asthma  is  sometimes  due  to  the  persistence 
of  the  thymus  gland  (thymic  asthma). 

The  pineal  gland,  like  the  pituitary,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  center  of  the  brain,  and  while  its 
identity  was  for  a  long  time  the  subject  of 
dispute,  the  research  work  of  recent  years  has 
definitely  established  the  fact  that  it  has  an 
important  functional  role,  especially  during 
early  life. 

Changes  in  its  structure  start  as  early  as  the 
seventh  year,  and  at  puberty  there  is  relatively 
little  of  the  original  secreting  tissue  left.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  true  glandular  tissue  remains 
throughout  adult  life,  so  it  is  possible  that  the 
secretory  activity  of  the  pineal  is  not  entirely 
lost. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  gland's 
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function  was  to  inhibit  growth  and  sexual 
development,  this  idea  being  based  on  the 
observation  that  tumors  of  the  pineal  gland 
(which  were  presumed  to  destroy  secreting 
cells  and  consequently  reduce  secretory  activ- 
ity) caused  precocious  physical  and  sexual 
development  It  was  subsequently  determined, 
however,  that  the  administration  of  pineal 
gland  substance  to  young  animals  promotes 
similar  changes,  instead  of  retarding  them,  as 
would  be  expected  if  the  previously  mentioned 
h3rpothesis  were  correct. 

A  SEEMING  PARADOX. 

This  apparent  paradox  is  probably  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  instead  of  destro3ring 
the  secretory  activity  of  the  gland,  tumors 
actually  assume  it,  so  that  in  these  cases  we 
have  to  do  with  an  increased  instead  of  a  de- 
creased secretion.  It  is  known  from  other 
observations  that  tumors  often  do  acquire  the 
functional  characteristics  of  the  tissues  from 
which  they  are  derived. 

The  extensive  experimental  work  on  ani- 
mals which  has  been  carried  out  certainly 
admits  of  but  one  conclusion,  namely,  that 
both  growth  and  sexual  maturity  are  markedly 
hastened  by  administering  pineal  gland  sut>- 
stance  to  yoimg  animals.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  too,  that  such  development  never  ex- 
ceeds physiological  limitations  —  in  other 
words,  the  animal  rapidly  reaches  maturity 
but  does  not  go  beyond  it  These  results  sug- 
gest that  the  office  of  this  gland  is  to  furnish 
normal  growth  stimuli. 

The  therapeutic  use  of  pineal  preparations 
is  apparently  limited  to  a  single  t)rpe  of  case ; 
it  has  been  observed  that  certain  mentally 
"backward"  children  are  materially  benefited 
children  not  markedly  defective  but  belong- 
ing to  the  border-line  group.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  esablish  definitely  that  there  are 
no  S3rmptoms  of  pituitary  or  thyroid  disorder, 
for  the  lowered  mentality  might  be  due  to 
failure  on  the  part  of  either  of  these  glands. 
The  treatment  is  especially  beneficial  in  very 
young  children  evidencing  slightly  retarded 
mental  and  physical  development  not  due  to 
lack  of  thyroid  or  pituitary  secretion. 

EFFICIENCY  INDICATED. 

The  possibilities  of  this  line  of  therapeutics 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied  to  war- 
rant sweeping  conclusions,  but  the  results  thus 


far  obtained  indicate  the  efficiency  of  the  treat- 
ment in  properly  selected  cases. 

Attention  has  been  previously  directed  to 
the  relationship  existing  between  the  various 
internal  secreting  glands.  So  delicate  is  this 
inter-glandular  balance  that  disorganization 
in  one  gland  is  likely  to  react  on  others.  This 
fact  has  led  to  the  use  of  mixed  glandular 
treatment,  and  imdoubtedly  the  intelligent 
combining  of  glandular  products  often  results 
in  improved  conditions.  For  instance,  the 
addition  of  thyroid  to  ovarian  preparations 
may  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  latter,  even 
in  a  case  which  is  clearly  one  of  ovarian  de- 
ficiency. Conversely,  ovarian  products  as 
adjtmct  treatment  in  thyroid  diseases  of  wo- 
men are  often  of  service. 

Employing  such  mixed  treatment  is  just 
as  logical  as  the  use  of  combined  vaccines; 
furthermore,  we  have  a  certain  type  of  glandu- 
lar disease  in  which  there  is  a  general  dis- 
turbance of  the  entire  glandular  system;  the 
rationale  of  utilizing  combined  extracts  of  the 
various  glands  concerned  under  such  circimi- 
stances  is  at  once  apparent  Some  investiga- 
tors have  gone  much  further  and  have  advised 
the  use  of  multiple  glandular  products  in 
cases  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  that  all  of 
the  glands  represented  are  even  remotely  con- 
cerned in  the  clinical  condition  receiving 
treatment. 

CAREFUL  STUDY  ESSENTIAL. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  this 
empiric  use  of  pluriglandular  extracts  is  some- 
times effective,  but  it  would  be  most  tmwise 
to  recommend  it  as  a  general  procedure.  Many 
of  the  glands  are  directly  antagonistic  to  each 
other,  and  the  indiscriminate  use  of  prepara- 
tions of  this  character  might  serve  to  upset 
the  delicate  balance  and  work  irrevocable 
harm  to  the  patient 

In  every  case  of  glandular  derangement 
tareful  study  of  the  patient  should  be  made 
in  an  endeavor  to  determine  which  of  the 
glands  is  or  are  involved. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  glands  which  have  been  discussed  in  this 
and  preceding  installments  (with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  mammary)  are  those  which 
are  definitely  known  to  elaborate  internal 
secretions.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
other  organs  and  tissues,  preparations  of  which 
have  been  used  more  or  less  therapeutically. 
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but  for  the  most  part  with  little  or  no  physio- 
logical basis. 

Preparations  of  liver,  spleen,  lung, .  lymph 
glands,  spinal  cord  and  brain  may  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection.  The  pancreas  is 
unquestionably  an  internal  secreting  gland, 
but  has  not  proved  to  be  of  value  in  medicine. 
Extravagant  claims  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
ebullitions  of  enthusiasts  rather  than  the  care- 
fully weighed  conclusions  of  scientists. 


We  are  only  in  the  infancy  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  glandular  system,  and  probably 
some  of  the  structures  which  we  now  pass 
over  as  of  little  importance  will  eventually  be 
found  to  be  of  practical  value.  Our  progress 
niust  be  based  on  painstaking  observation  and 
experiment,  not  upon  "half-baked"  theories 
and  idle  conjectures,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
slow. 

The  future  holds  much. 


Unusual  Advertising  Stunts 

Anything  that  worked — that's  the  test     Pass  the  idea  along ;   other  druggists 

will  want  to  try  it.     We  pay  $1  for  acceptable  **  stunts/' 


To  Encourage  Gash  Sales. 

By  W.  Wengle, 
New  York  City. 

The  store  where  I  am  employed  had  a  large 
number  of  charge  accounts  and  the  list  was 
constantly  growing  larger.  As  it  was  during 
the  war,  and  conditions  were  unsettled,  we  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  to  check  the  opening  of 
new  accounts,  aird  if  possible  to  cut  out  a  lot 
of  the  older  ones. 

We  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  write  letters 
to  our  charge  customers  as  we  felt  sure  we 
would  lose  some  of  them  if  we  notified  them 
that  we  were  terminating  their  accounts.  So 
we  tried  another  plan. 

Our  window  trimmer  was  instructed  to  make 
a  window  display  of  some  of  the  standard 
brands  of  candy  we  carry.  Then  we  had  him 
paint  a  large  card  announcing  that  with  every 
purchase  we  would  give  a  ticket,  showing  the 
amount,  and  that  for  $15.00  worth  of  these 
tickets  we  would  give  a  pound  box  of  candy 
valued  at  $1.25.  The  customer  was  to  be 
offered  his  choice  of  brands.  Particular  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  tickets 
were  to  be  given  with  cash  sales  only. 

The  idea  worked  fine.  Many  of  our  old 
charge  accoimts  were  turned  into  cash  sales 
and  the  opening  of  new  accounts  was  cut 
down  to  a  minimum.  It  also  increased  busi- 
ness considerably.  Our  customers  told  their 
friends,  and  in  many  cases  they  pooled  their 
purchases  in  order  to  get  the  necessary  amount 
of  tickets  quickly. 

We  used  the  cash  register  receipt  tickets  and 


had  cards  displayed  all  around  the  store  with 
the  NCR  slogan— "Get  a  Receipt." 

We  have  tried  many  schemes  to  increase  our 
business,  but  this  was  one  of  the  best.  We 
kept  it  up  one  year,  and  our  business  at  the  end 
showed  a  big  increase  over  the  previous  twelve 
months.  Our  candy  sales,  too,  grew  in  volume. 

Remembering  the  Little  Ones. 

By  H.  W.  Attlesey, 
Blaine,  Wash. 

The  population  of  our  city  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, not  only  by  the  process  of  immigra- 
tion, but  also  by  the  influx  of  a  large  number 
of  babies. 

Not  desiring  to  overlook  any  of  the  possi- 
bilities for  getting  more  business  presented  by 
these  expected  arrivals,  I  set  about  planning  a 
way  to  interest  the  mothers  of  the  newcomers. 
My  wife  and  I  hit  upon  a  scheme. 

We  watched  the  local  papers  and  made  a 
note  of  every  birth  published.  Then  we  sent 
the  mother  a  personal  letter  extending  our  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  and  informing  her 
that  imder  separate  cover  we  were  mailing  a 
miniature  hot-water  bottle  for  the  baby. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  at  the  first 
opportimity  the  mother  calls  and  thanks  us  for 
our  courtesy  and  kindness  in  remembering  the 
baby.  And,  to  show  how  they  appreciate  the 
little  attention,  many  of  them  purchase  their 
necessary  baby  supplies  in  the  way  of  bottles, 
nipples,  foods,  toilet  articles  and  the  number- 
less other  baby  needs  we  carry  in  the  store. 

We  always  buy  the  highest  grade  miniature 
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bottles  we  can  secure,  in  order  to  give  the  very 
best  impression  and  also  in  order  that  it  may 
serve  as  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  goods 
we  carry. 

Exploiting  the  Prescription  Department. 

By  W.  Wencle, 
New  York  City. 

When  I  was  graduated  from  college  I  had 
over  300  samples  of  official  and  non-official 
drugs  which  had  been  used  for  study  purposes 
during  my  senior  year. 

Each  drug  was  in  a  separate  envelope  and 
on  each  envelope  was  the  Latin  title,  English 
name,  synonyms,  part  employed,  and  official 
abbreviation.  In  addition  there  was  a  blank 
space  for  any  further  notations.  In  this  space 
I  had  entered  such  things  as  the  country  the 
drug  came  from,  its.  constituents  and  main 
uses,  and,  if  a  poisonous  drug^  a  poison  label 
to  that  effect. 

Having  a  very  large  show  window  we 
decided  to  make  a  drug  display.  First  I  pur- 
chased a  good-sized  wall  map  showing  the 
earth  in  two  sections  so  that  every  country 
could  be  seen.  This  map  was  used  as  a  back- 
ground. 

In  the  front  we  put  a  row  of  mortars, 
graduates,  and  other  dispensing  tools ;  also 
boxes  of  capsules,  different  colored  pills  and 
tablets,  suppositories,  etc.;  in  fact,  everything 
of  interest  pertaining  to  our  prescription 
department. 

Next  came  the  drugs,  each  one  on  a  small, 
square  white  card  with  the  envelope  standing 
behind.  Colored  twine  led  from  each  drug  to 
the  country  on  the  map  from  which  it  Came. 
On  each  side  were  stacked  a  lot  of  our  old 
prescription  books  with  a  card  reading  "One- 
quarter  million  prescriptions  filled  in  this  store 
to  date." 

Other  cards  read  "Pure  Drugs  only  used  in 
our  store."  "The  four  comers  of  the  earth 
contribute  drugs  to  our  Prescription  Depart- 
ment."   "Ask  your  doctor — he  knows." 

This  window  drew  a  lot  of  attention.  The 
people  would  stand  for  a  long  time  reading  the 
envelopes  and  tracing  the  drugs  to  the  different 
countries.  We  sold  a  lot  of  the  more  popular 
drugs  like  peppermint,  sage,  thyme,  catnip, 
fennel,  boneset,  etc.  Some  people  who  read 
the  descriptions  wanted  certain  drugs  for  ail- 
ments they  had,  or  thought  they  had.  This 
presented  a  problem,  and  we  had  some  job 


convincing  them  that  we  could  not  sell  them 
the  more  potent  drugs  like  calabar  bean,  nux 
vomica,  and  ergot. 

Last,  but  not  least,  a  number  of  physicians 
came  in  and  congratulated  me  on  the  display. 
It  was  good  advertising  for  our  prescription 
department. 

It  took  our  window  trimmer  quite  a  long 
time  to  put  in  this  display,  but  it  was  worth  it. 
Leaving  it  in  four  weeks,  it  still  drew  the 
attention  of  as  many  on  the  last  day  as  on  the 
first. 

And  then,  shades  of  Galen !  We  instructed 
our  porter  to  take  the  display  out.  And  he 
did !  Before  we  knew  it  he  had  the  drugs  all 
swept  into  one  comer  in  a  heap.  And  I  had 
intended  to  use  them  to  review  for  the  State 
Board  examinations  for  my  license. 

It  presented  a  good  "sample"  for  a  pharma- 
cbgnosist  to  analyze,  but  as  my  time  was 
limited  I  let  it  go  at  that,  and  trusted  my 
memory  to  pull  me  through  the  exams. 

Wishing  for  Debtors. 

By  Wabsen  p.  Rash^ 
Middlesboro,  Kentucky. 

A  Stunt  that  we  work  occasionally  on  cus- 
tomers whom  we  know  to  bfe  good  pay  is  to 
send  them  a  regular  statement  on  the  first  of 
the  month. 

In  place  of  the  usual  figures,  however,  we 
insert  the  words,  "You  owe  us  nothing,  but  we 
wish  you  did." 

We  can  trace  four  new  customers  to  this 
little  stunt.  One  of  our  patrons  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  he  showed  it  to  a 
number  of  his  friends,  and  we  learned  that, 
because  of  it,  four  of  them  became  interested 
in  our  store.  They  are  now  trading  regularly 
with  us. 

On  the  whole  the  plan  has  been  the  means 
of  stimulating  considerable  business. 

Boosting  Phonograph  Records. 

By  Wm.  B.  Caster^ 
Ephrata,  Pa. 

Druggists  who  handle  phonographs  and 
records  can  very  often  sell  an  extra  record  or 
two  by  playing  a  favorite  or  popular  selection 
on  one  of  the  phonographs  while  wrapping  up 
a  purchase  for  the  customer. 

The  appeal  of  music  is  very  strong  and  when 
a  patron  who  owns  a  phonograph  hears  a  new 
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— or  even  an  old — apiece  that  strikes  him  favor- 
ably he  immediately  wants  the  record  for  his 
own  machine. 

This  plan  has  been  particularly  successful 
with  selections  from  some  musical  production 
which  has  recently  been  presented  in  the  larger 
cities  near-by.  There  are  always  a  number  of 
tunes  which  gain  the  popular  ear  and  are 
hummed  and  whistled  everywhere.  This  gives 
me  my  cue  and  guides  me  in  the  choice  of  my 
pieces. 

I  have  found  that  following  this  plan  has 
sold  quite  a  few  records  for  me. 

Putting  on  a  Ten-day  Sale. 

By  S.  Bennet, 
Waynesfield,  Ohio. 

Five  htmdred  new,  shiny  pennies  in  a  glass 
dish  proved  to  be  a  big  attraction  in  one  of  my 
windows  recently. 

The  dish  was  surrounded  with  chocolate 
bars,  gum  and  other  merchandise  that  would 
sell  for  5  or  10  cents,  and  the  display  was  de- 
signed to  appeal  especially  to  the  children. 

Around  the  outer  edges  I  arranged  ten  dif- 
ferent packages  of  the  largest  profit-making 
dollar  goods  in  stock.  This  was  for  the  par- 
ticular purpose  of  attracting  the  older  folks. 

I  put  a- sign  in  the  window  which  played  up 
the  figure  "10"  rather  prominently.  The  sign 
read:  "For  10  days  only,  10  per  cent  off.'' 
Then  on  a  smaller  sign  I  marked  "Regular 
Price  $1.00;  for  10  days,  90  cents."  On  the 
window  I  painted  in  large  letters  "Money  No 
Object."  This  ten-day  sale  was  a  real  winner 
and  brought  in  an  appreciable  amount  of  out- 
side trade  which  boosted  business  generally. 

Squeezing  Profit  From  Misfortune. 

By  James  Mitchell, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Crash!  And  I  saw  visions  of  a  week's 
profits  gone  a-glimmering. 

Some  one  had  missed  the  dog  and  hit  the 
window.  I  rushed  out  just  in  time  to  see 
several  boys  turn  into  the  alley  at  top  speed. 
And  my  big  plate  glass  window  was  ruined. 

I  had  been  taught  early  in  life  never  to  cry 
over  spilt  milk,  so,  after  detailing  one  of  the 
clerks  to  the  stunt  of  ferreting  out  the  culprits, 
I  called  up  the  plate-glass  dealer  and  found 


that  it  would  be  several  weeks  before  I  could 
hope  to  have  the  pane  replaced. 

Fortunately  the  hole,  from  which  numerous 
cracks  radiated,  was  not  very  large,  so  I  pasted 
a  piece  of  cardboard  over  it. 

Then  a  happy  thought  struck  me.  Why  not 
turn  my  misfortune  to  art  advantage? 

In  the  window  I  was  displaying  a  number  of 
bottles  of  my  own-make  hand  lotion,  which 
had  become  quite  popular  and  was  enjoying  a 
good  sale. 

Acting  on  the  idea  in  mind,  I  had  a  sign 
made  which  read  like  this : 


They  even  break  the  window  to  get  our 

Hand  Lotion. 


The  idea  got  across  in  great  style,  as  was 
evidenced  by  the  increased  demand  for  hand 
lotion  and  the  good-humored  comments  we 
heard  on  the  way  we  had  made  the  best  of  a 
bad  situation. 

Incidentally,  in  view  of  the  results  it  brought, 
I  charged  part  of  the  cost  of  the  new  pane  to 
my  advertising  account  and  considered  it  well 
spent. 

A  Guessing  Contest. 

By  Pkescott  R.  Loveland, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Several  years  ago,  when  the  whole  country 
was  "bicycle  crazy,"  I  purchased  a  girl's  high- 
grade  bicycle  and  put  it  in  my  show  window, 
along  with  a  large,  sealed  wooden  box  with  an 
opening  in  the  top.  Between  them  I  placed 
a  sign  which  read: 

This  bicycle  will  be  given  to  the  person 
guessing  nearest  to  the  number  of  tickets 
found  in  this  box  when  it  is  opened  at 
10  P.M.  August  31.  A  guessing  ticket  will 
be  given  with  each  purchase  from  July  1 
until  August  31  inclusive.  Just  write  your 
name  and  your  guess  on  the  ticket  and 
drop  it  in  the  box.  Guess  as  many  times 
as  you  like. 

I  had  the  whole  community  guessing  for  two 
solid  months,  and  it  was  without  doubt  the 
biggest  business  booster  I  ever  pulled  off. 

The  wheel  was  won  by  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular girls  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  day  she  received  it  was  her 
sixteenth  birthday. 


Making  Store  Alterations  Sell  More 
Phonographs 


By  Ralph  Humphrey  Evans 
Los  ADgeles,  Calif. 


Six  years  ago  when  there  was  a  local  open- 
ing for  the  agency  of  a  nationally-known  talk- 
ing machine,  H.  Rodney  Anderson,  proprietor 
of  Anderson's  Drug  Store,  Montrose,  Colo- 
rado, grabbed  it.  Three  years  later  he  saw 
his  second  opportunity  and  secured  the  agency 
for  another  and  still  better  known  machine. 

Originally  Mr.  Anderson  demonstrated  the 
phonographs  by  use  of  a  platform  in  the  rear 
of  his  store.  One  of  the  machines  was  going 
most  of  the  time  and  the  patrons  seemed  to 


consider  it  mo^e  as  an  entertainment  feature 
than  as  a  demonstration  of  articles  to  be  sold. 
However,  some  sales  were  made.  Neverthe- 
less Mr.  Anderson  saw  that  he  was  not  getting 
all  the  business  he  should,  so  he  cut  out  the 
mirror  in  the  center  of  the  rear  partition, 
shoved  it  back  about  twelve  feet,  added  sides, 
and  made  a  very  fine  talking-machine  room. 
Over  the  entrance  he  placed  a  plaque  showing 


the  smiling  face  of  the  Prince  Albert  tobacco 
man,  with  this  card:  "Enjoying  His  Victrola." 
At  the  right  side  of  the  entrance  he  placed  a 
cabinet  in  which  records  Art  filed  vertically. 
And  at  each  side  of  the  doorway  is  a  list  of 
new  records  to  tempt  the  buyer.  Any  record 
wanted  may  be  pulled  out  quickly,  as  the 
shelves  are  numbered. 

This  improved  method  of  showing  the 
records  increased  sales  materially. 

Now  Mr.  Anderson  is  making  another  im- 
provement. The  room  next-door  was  vacated, 
and  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  Mr.  Anderson 
hunted  a  shopkeeper  who  would  take  half  of 
the  space.  He  then  began  to  build  a  partition 
down  the  center  of  the  vacant  room.  On  the 
other  side  of  this  the  shopkeeper  will  have  his 
stock ;  on  the  near  side  Mr.  Anderson  will  have 
his  music  room.  He  has  cut  an  arched  en- 
trance from  his  drug  store  into  this  room. 

The  music  room  will  be  15  by  SO  feet,  with 
separate  booths  along  the  partition  for  indi- 
vidual demonstrations.  The  long  .array  of 
machines  along  the  partition  will  be  impressive 
and  will  be  one  move  ahead  of  the  older  room. 
The  booths  will  be  10  by  12  feet.  Between 
the  booths  will  be  records;  and  it  is  the  plan 
to  stock  every  10-  and  13-inch  record  fur- 
nished by  two  of  the  most  prominent  talking- 
machine  manufacturers.  That  means  approxi- 
mately 1500  records  from  one  maker  alone. 

The  music  room  used  heretofore  will  still 
be  retained,  but  merely  as  an  entertainment 
feature  with  the  idea  of  attracting  trade  to  the 
soda  fountain.  Mr.  Anderson  says  that  talk- 
ing machines  as  a  side-line  give  a  very  effective 
boost  to  the  general  business  of  the  store. 

Some  weeks  about  $100  worth  of  records 
are  sold;  and  an  average  of  four  $100  ma- 
chines a  week  are  disposed  of.  Members  of 
the  staf!  are  always  on  the  alert  to  develc^ 
sales  from  expressions  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  store  customers. 

"Summer  is  poor  music  time,"  said  Mr. 
Anderson,  "so  the  sodas  help  the  machine 
business.  Winter  is  a  poor  soda  time;  then 
we  cash  in  on  the  machines." 


From  Bulletin  Subscribers 


More  About  Bermuda. 

To  the  Editors : 

When  you  acknowledged  receipt  of  my 
letter  a  short  time  ago  you  complained  that  I 
did  not  tell  enough  about  the  drugs  and  drug- 
gists of  Bermuda;  in  other  words,  that  I  did 
not  give  you  enough  "real  dope."  Well,  I  am 
going  to  stop  that  complaint  right  now. 

Speaking  specifically  of  the  drug  stores  on 
the  island  in  question,  I  found  the  usual  class 
of  local  view  post-cards  as  staple  as  sugar  in 
our  grocery  stores — that  is,  when  the  tourist 
crop  was  good.  Ice  cream  and  soft  drinks  are 
plenty;  also  an  exceptionally  complete  stock 
of  a  certain  non-secret  line  much  in  vogue  in 
the  States.  English,  American  and  Canadian 
patent  medicines  are  much  in  evidence,  as  well 
as  French  toilet  articles.  Also  many  English 
products  along  the  toilet  line.  Their  stock  of 
soaps  covered  all  our  staples,  with  many  Eng- 
lish and  French  makes  as  well.  Stationery, 
cigars,  cigarettes,  candies,  and  soda-fountain 
delicacies — ^these,  of  course.  Parke-Davis 
fluid  extracts,  pills,  tablets  and  pharmaceuticals 
predominate.  In  general  the  drug  stores,  as 
well  as  all  other  stores,  are  much  the  same  as 
they  are  in  the  United  States. 

The  candy  business  on  the  island  runs  into 
many  thousands  of  dollars  annually.  Several 
U.  S.  brands  are  very  popular,  and  all  are 
easy  sellers.  English  packages  are  not  as  neat 
and  attractive  as  those  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  but  they  are  built  for  export  pur- 
poses. This  is  true  of  many  goods,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  English 
package,  when  viewed  from  this  standpoint. 
It  is  built  to  meet  the  requirements  and  con- 
ditions of  the  cotmtry  to  which  it  is  sent. .  Hu- 
midity IS  a  factor  always  to  be  considered. 
English  goods  are  in  sealed  tins,  water-proof. 

The  prescription  business  is  comparatively 
small;  many  of  our  American  towns  of  a 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  do  a  far  larger 
volume  than  does  the  whole  island  with  its 
population  of  twenty  thousand  people.  M.D.s 
furnish  the  bulk  of  all  they  prescribe. 

Our  own  United  States  folks  are  the  great- 
est demanders  of  French,  English,  and  other 
foreign-made  goods.  They  gladly  pay  the 
price  and  at  the  same  time  try  to  look  pleasant. 


And  for  what  reason?  None,  that  is  well- 
balanced. 

The  wages  paid  all  classes  of  help  are  way 
below  our  scale.  And  yet,  in  many  cases,  when 
the  actual  amount  of  work  that  is  exchanged 
for  a  certain  amount  of  money  is  taken  into 
consideration,  at  least  fifty  per  cent  too  much 
money  is  handed  out. 

There  are  many  blacks.  They  buy  lots  of 
cocoanut  oil,  worm  remedies,  and  asafetida. 
They  are  great  imitators.  What  the  fad  for 
the 'white  is  to-day  is  adopted  by  the  black 
to-morrow. 

Nearly  all  stores,  of  all  kinds,  open  at  8  in 
the  morning  and  close  at  5:30  or  6  p.m.  Some 
keep  open  Saturday  until  10  p.m.  and  some 
until  11.  During  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  as  well  as  the  intervening  months  up  to 
and  including  October,  nearly  every  place 
closes  at  noon  Thursdays — a  half-holiday.  All 
stores  are  closed  on  Simday. 

There  are  four  drug  stores  in  Hamilton, 
and,  from  a  business  standpoint,  that's  the 
island.  F.  C  Swineford. 

Akron,  Ohio. 

* 

From  the  Bottom  Up. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  enjoy  reading  the  Bulletin  and  get  so 
much  out  of  the  experiences  of  other  druggists 
that  I  thought  I  mig^t  help  someone  else  by 
relating  the  struggle  I  went  through  when 
first  starting  in  business. 

It  was  in  a  little  town  of  about  one  thousand. 
There  were  no  lights,  no  water,  no  streets,  and 
practically  no  industries — a  regular  "one-hoss 
town." 

The  local  drug  emporium  had  been  occupied 
formerly  by  a  dry  goods  store.  It  was  fitted 
with  common  wood  shelving  and  was  owned 
by  a  widow  whose  husband  had  died  a  few 
weeks  after  buying  the  business. 

After  a  more  or  less  protracted  negotiation 
I  purchased  for  about  thirteen  hundred  dollars 
what  the  widow  said  was  worth  two  thousand. 
The  inventory,  however,  showed  that  I  had 
struck  no  bargain. 

My  entire  earthly  possessions  at  this  time 
consisted  of  a  bride,  nearly  seven  hundred 
dollars  in  available  cash  and  about  five  thou- 
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sand  more  in  physical  strength  and  determina- 
tion. I  borrowed  five  hundred  dollars  from 
relatives,  about  three  hundred  of  which  I 
retained  for  running  expenses.  I  then  paid  the 
widow  what  I  had  left,  and  further  satisfied 
her  with  my  note  and  a  mortgage  on  the  busi- 
ness. 

It  needed  all  the  determination  I  had  to  keep 
up  my  courage  and  face  the  situation  as  I 
found  it  when  I  got  under  way.  This  particu- 
lar drug  store  had  changed  hands  three  times 
in  as  many  years.  The  stock  had  been  allowed 
to  run  down,  and  the  business  generally  was 
conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

Those  first  days  and  weeks  will  long  be 
remembered.  No  women  and  few  men  entered 
my  store,  and  daily  sales  often  hovered  around 
the  seven-dollar  point.  The  calls  for  things 
which  I  did  not  have,  the  necessity  of  mailing 
orders  because  salesmen  had  quit  calling,  the 
.  jobbers'  bills  coming  due — these  and  a  hundred 
and  one  other  things  made  me  bluer  than  if 
every  prescription  (and  I  had  two  or  three  a 
week)  had  called  for  a  thousand  hand-made 
methylene  blue  pills. 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  that  tipped 
the  balance  in  my  favor — ^the  small  expense 
under  which  I  was  able  to  run  both  home  and 
business.  So,  by  keeping  at  it  and  by  adding 
side-lines  like  cameras,  flashlights,  stationery, 
and  various  sundries,  I  find  that  after  this,  my 
third  year,  I  have  paid  everything  I  owe,  put 
new  fixtures  in  the  store,  and  increased  my 
stock  fourfold.  Furthermore,  I  expect  to  do  a 
business  of  about  twelve  thousand  dollars  this 
year.  E.  P.  Crawford. 

Mocksville,  N.  C. 

For  Better  Hours. 

To  the  Editors  : 

It  seems  to  me  that  druggists  ought  to  do 
more  writing  on  problems  concerning  the  busi- 
ness. Drug  journals,  as  a  rule,  are  more  than 
willing  to  receive  such  communications,  and  if 
we  all  got  busy  we  might,  by  the  mere  act  of 
exchanging  views,  revolutionize  some  of  the 
conditions  that  are  now  throttling  us.  And  to 
my  mind  the  one  big  idea  is  shorter  hours. 

I  am  sure  that  this  is  the  burning  question 
and  that  the  future  of  the  drug  business  is 
more  or  less  wrapped  up  in  it.  How  can  we 
get  recruits  for  our  stores  unless  our  hours 
are  better?    The  necessary  qualifications  are 


mounting  upward  and  the  pay  not  always 
climbing  in  proportion.  What  inducement  can 
there  be  for  a  young  man  to  learn  pharmacy  ? 

We  can't  control  the  qualifications,  perhaps, 
and  the  amount  of  salary  that  can  be  paid  a 
clerk  must  necessarily  rest  on  the  volume  of 
business.  But  we  can  close  earlier.  We  can 
open  at  8  a.m.  and  close  at  6  p.m.  And  on 
Sunday  we  can  close  entirely  or,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  open  at  all,  set  the  hours  at  from 
8  to  10  A.M.  and  from  6  to  7  p.m. 

Let  us  hear  from  everybody  on  this  subject 

Paducah,  Ky.  J-  A.  GARDNER. 


A  Day  0£F. 

To  the  Editors : 

Druggists  ought  to  take  vacations.  It  will 
do  them  good.  The  business  is  so  confining 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  out  occa- 
sionally, if  one  is  to  preserve  even  balance,  to 
say  nothing  of  good  health. 

And  of  all  the  forms  of  recreation  I  have 
tried,  an  automobile  trip  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  list.  Last  October,  having  a  new  car,  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  take  a  trip 
across  country  to  Des  Moines,  a  distance  of 
ninety-seven  miles.  The  day  on  which  the 
trip  was  to  take  place  was  planned  some  time 
in  advance,  but  when  that  particular  day 
arrived  it  did  not  present  a  very  favorable 
appearance.  A  rainy  spell  seemed  to  be  near 
at  hand.  But  our  minds  had  been  made  up, 
and  so  we  went — ^my  wife  and  I. 

Rather  a  new  experience,  I'll  admit,  and  I 
was  rather  on  edge  for  some  time.  But  we 
reached  our  destination  without  mishap,  other 
than  losing  our  way  a  few  times  and  thus 
driving  a  number  of  unnecessary  miles.  The 
early  part  of  the  journey  homeward  was  un* 
eventful,  also,  but  darkness  soon  came  on,  and 
then  all  of  a  sudden  the  car  stopped.  I  got 
out  to  investigate  and  found  we  were  knee- 
deep  in  sand. 

What  to  do  ?    I  didn't  know. 

But  here  is  what  we  actually  did  do:  with 
our  own  hands  we  dug  the  sand  away  from  the 
wheels.  Then  I  started  the  engine,  and  backed 
the  car  out. 

Some  experience  for  a  one-day  vacation ! 

W.  H.  Thompson, 

Proprietor  Thompson's  Pharmacy. 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


Answers  to  Queries 

Information  is  given  in  this  department  under  the  following  conditions:  (i) 
Queries  must  reach  us  hefwre  the  15th  of  the  month  to  he  answered  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  month  following  ;  (2)  formulas  for  proprietary  preparations  can* 
not  be  given:  and  (Ji)  names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  communications. 


Emulsion  of  God-liver  Oil  with  Wild  Cherry 

and  Hypophosphites. 

W.  A.  S.  writes:  "Kindly  publish  a  for- 
mula for  emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil,  wild  cherry, 
and  hypophosphjtes ;  also  one  with  this  com- 
bination containing  malt." 

In  answer  to  the  first  question  the  following 
formula  is  suggested: 

Cod-liver  oil 500  mils. 

Acacia  125  grammes. 

Calcium  hjrpophosphite 10  grammes. 

Potassimn  hypophosphite 5  grammes. 

Sodium  hypophosphite 5  grammes. 

Syrup  wild  cherry 100  mils. 

Flavoring, 

Water,  of  each,  sufficient  to  make  1000  mils. 

Triturate  the  acacia  with  the  cod-liver  oil  in  a  dry 
mortar  until  uniformly  mixed,  then  add  at  once  two 
hundred  and  fifty  milliliters  of  water  and  triturate 
lightly  and  rapidly  until  the  oil  is  completely  emulsified. 
Add  the  flavoring  and  incorporate  thoroughly.  Dis- 
solve the  hypophosphites  in  one  hundred  milliliters  of 
water,  mix  the  solution  with  the  syrup  of  wild  cherry 
and  add  this  liquid  g^radually  to  the  primary  emulsion 
with  continued  trituration.  Finally  add  sufficient  water 
to  make  the  product  measure  one  thousand  milliliters 
and  mix  thoroughly. 

If  it  is  desired  to  use  a  syrup  of  wild  cherry 
made  direct  from  the  bark,  the  U.  S.  P.  for- 
mula found  on  page  432  of  the  ninth  revision 
may  be  followed. 

To  make  a  preparation  similar  to  the  fore- 
going but  containing  malt,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  use  15  mils  of  fluid  extract  of  wild 
cherry  in  place  of  the  100  mils  of  syrup  and 
make  up  the  balance  of  the  85  mils  with  malt 
extract.  No  syrup  would  be  required  in  the 
latter  preparation. 

Latherless  Shaving  Cream. 

C.  E.  S.  writes:  "Do  you  know  of  a  for- 
mula for  a  shaving  cream  that  may  be  applied 
without  using  a  brush  and  without  producing 
a  lather?  Do  any  of  those  on  the  market  con- 
tain barium  salts?" 

A  number  of  latherless  shaving  creams 
^ich  have  recently  appeared  on  the  market 


have  met  with  more  or  less  success.  Whether 
the  idea  will  take  hold  permanently  is  a  ques- 
tion. Men  are  always  looking  for  labor-sav- 
ing methods  or  preparations  to  reduce  the  time 
of  shaving  and,  while  at  present  somewhat  of 
a  novelty,  a  product  of  this  kind  would  seem 
to  be  a  step  in  that  direction. 

Here  is  a  formula  that  is  said  to  make  a 
satisfactory  preparation: 

Stearic  acid 280  grains. 

Stronger  ammonia  water  (28%). .15  minims. 
Solution  of  potassium  hydroxide 

(5%)  360  minims. 

Glycerin 1  fluidounce. 

Watek* 9  fluidounces. 

Perfume  enough. 

Melt  the  acid,  and  to  it  add  the  water,  glycerin,  solu- 
tion of  potassium  hydroxide,  and  stronger  ammonia 
previously  mixed  and  brought  to  a  temperature  of 
80^ C.  Add  the  ammonia  at  the  last  moment  just  before 
mixing  with  the  stearic  acid.  Stir  and  heat  a  few 
moments  until  the  mixture  thickens,  then  cool  and  add 
the  perfume. 

Any  desired  perftime  may  be  used,  a  mix- 
ture of  lavender  and  bay  oils  being  particularly 
suitable. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
various  preparations  on  the  market  to  answer 
the  second  question.  There  would  scarcely  be 
any  good  reason,  however,  to  use  a  barium  salt 
except  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  depilatory 
action,  which,  because  of  its  irritating  effect, 
would  be  very  imdesirable  in  a  preparation  of 
this  kind. 

A  Good  Petroleum  Emulsion. 

E.  D.,  Switzerland,  writes:  "We  have  been 
looking  for  a  good  formula  for  a  petroleum 
emulsion.  We  have  tried  a  number  of  them 
but  find  that  the  product  separates.  Can  you 
supply  us  with  one  that  will  be  satisfactory  ?" 

One  of  the  most  essential  factors  in  the 
making  of  a  successful  emulsion  is  the  manipu- 
lation. Rapid,  steady  work  is  required  to  get 
it  properly  started. 

WUbur  L.  Scoville  in  his  book,  "The  Art  of 
Compoimding,"  says: 
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"The  most  difficult  part  of  emulsion-making 
lies  in  getting  the  emulsion  started.  Thus,  in 
making  a  pint  of  50-per-cent  emulsion  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  do 
it  all  in  one  operation,  but  by  emulsifying  a 
portion  or  the  whole  of  the  oil  with  a  portion 
of  the  water  and  the  emulsifying  agent,  we  get 
a  primary  emulsion  which  can  be  diluted  with 
oil,  water  or  other  solutions  as  desired." 

Mr.  Scoville  then  continues:  "In  triturating 
an  emulsion,  no  pressure  is  needed,  but  a  rapid 
motion  is  essential.  Five  minutes  of  very 
rapid  trituration  will  accomplish  more  in  emul- 
sifying an  oil  or  balsam  than  an  hour  of  slow 
trituration.  Indeed,  if  after  five  minutes  or 
less  of  rapid  trituration  an  oil  does  not  emul- 
sify, it  is  good  evidence  of  some  fault  in  the 
ingredients  used,  or  of  their  proportions,  and  a 
satisfactory  emulsion  cannot  be  expected  with- 
out alteration  of  the  ingredients.  This  refers, 
of  course,  to  small  quantities  of  emulsion,  in- 
volving a  pint  or  less  of  oil.  Large  quantities 
require  longer  trituration." 

While  petroleum  emulsion  is  admittedly  a 
difficult  preparation  to  make  owing  to  its  ten- 
dency to  separate,  we  are  imder  the  impression 
that  with  careful  manipulation  the  following 
formula  will  give  fairly  satisfactory  results: 

Petrolatum 225  grammes. 

Expressed  oil  of  almond 225  mils. 

Acacia,  in  fine  powder 125  grammes. 

Tragacanth  15  grammes. 

Syrup   100  mils. 

Tincture  of  lemon  peel 15  mils. 

Water,  to  make 1000  mils. 

Triturate  the  melted  petrolatum  with  the  expressed 
oil  of  almond  in  a  warm  dry  mortar,  add  the  acacia  and 
tragacanth,  and  triturate  until  uniformly  mixed.  Then 
add  250  mils  of  warm  water  and  triturate  rapidly  until 
the  mixture  is  completely  emulsified.  Now  add  the 
syrup  and  the  tincture,  previously  mixed,  and  sufficient 
water  to  make  the  product  measure  1000  mils.  Mix 
thoroughly. 

It  will  be  noted  that  solid  petrolatum  is  used 
as  the  base  and  that  tragacanth  as  well  as 
acacia  is  employed  in  the  formula. 

A  Zinc  Chloride  Mouth-wash. 

C.  L.  E.  asks:  "Can  you  give  me  a  formula 
for  a  mouth- wash  containing  zinc  chloride? 
Will  there  be  any  chemical  action  or  precipitate 
formed  by  adding  zinc  chloride  to  a  mouth- 
Wash  containing  Castile  soap  ? 

An  astringent  mouth-wash   may  be  made 


according  to  the  following  formula  which  has 
appeared  previously  in  the  Bulletin  : 

Zinc  chloride 4  grains. 

Menthol  2  grains. 

Eucaljrptol  1  minim. 

Oil  of  peppermint 3  minims. 

Oil  of  cassia 20  minims. 

Alcohol 120  minims. 

Water to  make  8  fluidounces. 

This  preparation  may  be  colored  red  with  30 
minims  of  a  solution  of  Eaton's  "Cherry  Red." 
The  latter  can  be  obtained  from  Eaton-Qark 
Company,  28  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Michigan.  The  solution  of  cherry  red  is  made 
by  dissolving  five  grains  of  the  coloring  agent 
in  one  fluidotmce  of  hot  water. 

Our  answer  to  the  second  question  would  be 
"Yes."  Castile  soap  (sodium  oleate,  chem- 
ically) would  be  decomposed  and  the  insoluble 
zinc  oleate  thrown  down  as  a  precipitate. 

Palatable  Castor  Oil. 

M.  O.  P.  asks:  "Will  you  kindly  favor  me 
with  a  formula  for  a  palatable  castor  oil  ?  Also 
kindly  advise  if  saccharin  can  lawfully  be  used 
in  such  a  preparation  without  indicating  it  on 
the  label." 

To  answer  the  second  question  first,  it  is  our 
tmderstanding  that  castor  oil,  being  a  medi- 
cinal preparation,  need  not  be  classed  as  a  food 
product  and  therefore  saccharin  may  be  used 
without  specification  on  the  label. 

P.  Henry  Utech  submitted  a  formula  for  a 
palatable  castor  oil  several  years  ago  before 
the  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
It  reads: 

Saccharin 0.5  gramme. 

Oil  of  anise 2  mils. 

Oil  of  sweet  orange 1  mil. 

Oil  color sufficient  quantity. 

Castor  oil to  make  1000  mils. 

Dissolve  the  saccharin  in  the  oil  by  the  aid  of  a 
gentle  heat.  When  cold  add  the  essential  oils  and  oil 
color  sufficient  to  make  the  desired  shade.  The  oil  color 
is  made  by  exhausting  alkanet  root  with  acetone,  and 
evaporating  the  resulting*  liquid  to  dryness  at  a  heat 
not  exceeding  55°. 

•  Another  aromatic  castor  oil  colored  red  may 
be  made  as  follows: 

Saccharin 5  grammes. 

Oil  of  cinnamon 1.5  mils. 

Vanillin 1  gramme. 

Coumarin 1  gramme. 

Alkanet  root 2  g^rammes. 

Alcohol 40  mils. 

Castor  oil,  to  make 1000  mils. 
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Dissolve  the  oil  of  dnnamon,  saccharin,  vanillin,  and 
coumarin  in  the  alcohol  and  add  the  castor  oil,  mixing 
thoroughly.  Then  add  the  alkanet  root  and  allow  to 
stand  several  days.    Filter  through  canton  flannel  bags. 

The  importance  of  getting  a  cold-pressed 
castor  oil  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 
The  palatability  of  the  finished  product  is 
largely  dependent  upon  two  factors — a  good 
grade  of  castor  oil  and  high  quality  essential 
oil  of  cinnamon. 

A  Capping  Mixture. 

M.  O.  P.  writes:  "I  would  like  a  formula 
for  a  good  capping  mixture." 

Melted  paraffin  is  frequently  used  for  this 
purpose,  the  neck  of  the  bottle  being  dipped 
into  the  hot  liquid  just  beyond  the  cork. 

Another  process  is  to  apply  melted  gelatin  to 
the  stopper  by  means  of  a  small  brush,  thus 
sealing  the  cork  in  the  bottle. 

If  a  cap  completely  covering  the  cork  is 
desired,  the  following  formula,  which  will  pro- 
duce a  white  opaque  composition,  will  no  doubt 
answer  the  purpose- 
Melt  eight  ounces  of  white  wax  over  a  spirit 
lamp.      For  this  purpose  the  wax  may  be  put 


in  any  cheap  tin  or  porcelain  vessel  provided 
with  a  handle.  When  the  wax  is  melted,  add 
two  drachms  of  thick  mucilage  of  tragacanth 
and  one  ounce  of  bismuth  subnitratc.  Stir 
briskly  imtil  a  uniform  mixture  results.  The 
preparation  is  now  ready  for  use.  Dip  the 
necks  of  the  stoppered  vials  to  the  desired 
depth.  The  substance  will  congeal  almost 
immediately.  Repeat  this  operation  about 
three  times  and  you  will  have  a  beautiful  white 
cap — firm,  yet  easily  removed.  During  the 
capping  process  the  capping  mixture  must  be 
stirred  and  held  over  the  lamp  from  time  to 
time. 

If  desired,  paraffin  may  be  substituted  in 
part  or  in  whole  for  the  white  wax. 

To  Prevent  Eye-glasses  from  Dimming. 

R.  C.  asks;  "Would  it  be  possible  for  you 
to  give  me  a  formula  for  a  practical  prepara- 
tion to  be  used  in  preventing  eye-glasses  from 
becoming  steamed  or  dimmed  ?" 

Various  combinations  have  been  su^ested 
to  prevent  dimming  or  steaming  of  eye-glasses, 
among  them  being  the  use  of  tincture  of  soft 
soap  containing  about  50  per  cent  of  glycerin. 
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This  method,  we  believe,  is  generally  accepted 
as  being  satisfactory. 

After  cleaning  and  dr3ang  the  glasses,  apply 
a  small  portion  of  the  soap  composition  and 
rub  it  well  over  the  surface.  Then  by  means 
of  a  soft  rag  wipe  off  the  soap,  and  polish  by 
rubbing.  A  thin,  transparent  film  of  soap 
will  remain  which  will  not  interfere  with  the 
sight  but  will  be  sufficient  to  avoid  dimming. 

A  Depilatory  Powder  Formula. 

A.  K.  O.  writes:  "Please  favor  me  with  a 
formula  for  a  depilatory  in  powder  form  and, 
if  possible,  perfumed." 

The  formula  suggested  below  is  given  with 
some  reservation  as  preparations  of  this  kind 
are  very  likely  to  prove  harmful  to  the  skin 
tmless  applied  with  great  care. 

Barium  sulphide 5  drachms. 

Powdered  soap 1  drachm.  " 

Talc 7  drachms. 

Wheat  flour 7  drachms. 

Mix  together.  The  barium  sulphide  should  be  quite 
fresh. 

In  using,  mix  one  teaspoonful  of  the  powder 
into  a  paste  with  three  teaspoonfuls  of  water, 
and  apply  in  a  moderately  thick  and  even 
layer.  After,  four  or  five  minutes  the  parts 
should  be  moistened  with  a  sponge,  when  after 
another  five  minutes  the  hair  can  be  removed 
by  washing  off  the  mass. 

Too  long  contact  of  depilatories  with  the 
skin  should  be  avoided,  as  they  are  likely  to 
cause  erosions  and  even  ugly  sores.  To  avoid 
any  bad  after-effect,  the  skin  should  be  thor- 
oughly cleansed  and  then  anointed  with  some 
bland  oil. 

For  a  perfume,  try  lavender  or  rosemary, 
either  of  which  may  answer  the  purpose. 

E^  Coloring. 

D.  H.  H.  writes:  "I  would  thank  you  to 
publish  a  formula  for  tgg  coloring." 

We  presume  our  correspondent  has  in  mind 
a  yellow  coloring  for  pastries  that  will  simu- 
late the  color  obtained  when  eggs  are  used. 

Preparations  that  will  produce  the  yellow 
shade  desired  can  no  doubt  be  secured  from 
the  larger  wholesalers,  but  in  the  absence  of 
anything  else  tincture  of  turmeric  may  be  used. 

In  order  to  determine  the  exact  quantity 
necessary  it  would  be  advisable  to  experiment 
until  the  required  shade  of  yellow  is  obtained. 


Liquid  Tar  Shampoo. 

C.  L.  E.  writes:  "Would  like  to  have  you 
print  a  good  formula  for  a  liquid  tar  shampoo.'' 

Liquid  shampoos  are  becoming  quite  popular 
owing  to  their  convenient  form,  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  may  be  applied.  Among  the 
various  formulas  at  hand  we  have  selected  two. 

(1)  Green  soap 12  fluidounces. 

Sodium  carbonate 1^  ounces. 

Alcohol 4  fluidounces. 

Oil  of  tar 30  minims. 

Water sufficient  to  make  2  pints. 

Dissolve  the  oil  of  tar  in  the  alcohol,  and  the  sodium 
carbonate  in  a  part  of  the  water.  Add  these  two  por- 
tions to  the  green  soap  and  mix  together  with  the 
balance  of  the  water. 

(2)  Gxoanut  oil 4  ounces  avoir. 

Potassium  hydroxide  (100%  or 

equivalent)  420  grains. 

Potassium  carbonate 60  grains. 

Alcohol 1  fluidounce. 

Oil  of  tar 20  minims. 

Water,  sufficient  to  make. . .  .16  fluidounces. 

Melt  the  cocoanutoiL  Dissolve  the  potassium  hydrate 
and  potassium  carbonate  in  sufficient  water  to  make 
14  fluidounces.  Mix,  and  heat  until  saponification  is 
complete.  Dissolve  the  oil  of  tar  in  the  alcohol  and  add 
to  the  soap  solution.  Allow  to  age  for  one  wedc  and 
filter  through  talc 

Liquid  shampoos  are  generally  marketed  in 
bottles  equipped  with  a  sprinkler  top.  The 
latter  may  be  secured  from  the  Consolidated 
Fruit  Jar  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,, 
which  concern  specializes  in  this  line  of  goods. 

How  to  Keep  Cigars. 

J.  A.  M.  asks:  "Could  you  suggest  a  prac- 
tical way  of  keeping  cigars  moist  in  a  wall-case 
and  also  a  show-case  ?  We  cannot  install  one 
of  the  electric  moisteners  and  have  noticed  our 
cigar  trade  diminishing  because  of  dry  cigars.'^ 

There  is  probably  nothing  quite  so  detri- 
mental to  the  cigar  department  of  a  drug  store 
as  inadequate  facilities  for  keeping  the  cigars 
in  a  fresh  condition.  A  dried-up  cigar  is  not 
wanted  by  the  average  smoker. 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  in  use 
among  druggists  for  maintaining  the  proper 
degree  of  moistness  in  the  cigar  case. 

Certain  makes  of  moisteners  available  on  the 
market,  particularly  the  perforated  rod,  are 
frequently  employed.  Among  the  more  simple 
methods  are  the  use  of  mineral  wool,  asbestos, 
or  cloth,  dampened  and  laid  in  a  pan.  Some- 
times a  porous  brick  is  soaked  in  water  and 
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placed  in  an  inconspicuous  place  in  the  case. 
Sponges,  although  often  used,  are  not  to  be 
recommended  because  of  their  tendency  to  be- 
come sour  or  foul. 

One  druggist  fastened  a  string  across  the 
cigar  case  from  which  he  suspended  a  damp 
towel  at  night  before  closing  and  then  removed 
it  again  in  the  morning. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  the  air  of 
the  case  too  damp,  as  an  overmoistened  cigar 
is  just  as  objectionable  as  one  that  is  too  dry. 

In  some  localities  no  moistening  at  all  is 
needed .  in  the  summer-time  as  the  natural 
atmosphere  is  sufficiently  humid.  It  is  in  the 
winter  that  special  care  is  required  to  prevent 
the  stock  from  becoming  dry. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Havana  cigars, 
particularly,  should  be  kept  in  a  uniformly 
moist  temperature. 

The  use  of  a  hygrometer  to  indicate  the 
exact  atmospheric  condition  of  the  humidor  or 
cigar  case  is  a  great  help  in  determining  what 
measures  are  necessary  to  properly  preserve 
the  stock. 

Cigarettes  should  be  kept  free  from  an  ex- 
cess of  artificial  moistening.  In  fact,  the  open 
shelf  is  the  best  place  for  them.  Cigarettes, 
and  certain  forms  of  smoking  tobacco  also,  will 
mold  and  rot  very  quickly  if  not  kept  dry. 

White  Liniment. 

R.  T.  S.  asks:  "Will  you  please  publish  a 
formula  for  a  permanent  white  liniment  con- 
taining soap,  camphor,  ammonia,  turpentine, 
and  oil  of  origantmi." 

To  secure  a  white  liniment  that  will  stand 
up  permanently  under  all  conditions  has  been 
the  goal  of  druggists  for  many  years.  There 
are  numberless  little  pitfalls  to  be  guarded 
against  and  many  twists  in  manipulation  that 
must  be  observed  in  order  to  produce  a  100- 
per-cent  product. 

Like  an  emulsion,  this  particular  form  of 


liniment  must  be  well  churned  or  worked  up. 
Careful  attention  to  each  detail  is  necessary  to 
produce  a  successful  product. 
An  experimental  formula : 

Camphor    2  drachms. 

Oil  of  origanum 2  drachms. 

Powdered  Castile  soap .4  drachms. 

Tmi)entine .6  drachms. 

Cottonseed  oil  4  drachms. 

Ammonium  carbonate 3  drachms. 

Distilled  water,  enough  to  make. ...1  pint. 

Dissolve  the  ammonium  carbonate  in  IJ^  fluidounces 
of  cold  water.  To  one-half  of  this  solution  add  the 
powdered  soap  and  sufficient  water  to  make  the  whole 
measure  1^  fluidounces.  Then  dissolve  the  camphor 
in  the  oils  and  add  slowly  (as  fast  as  well  emulsified), 
with  constant  agitation,  to  the  strong  lather  produced 
by  mixing  the  soap  with  the  ammonium  carbonate 
solution.  If  the  mixture  gets  too  thick  to  be  readily 
handled,  agitate  less  and  stir  in  the  ammonium  car- 
bonate solution  a  little  at  a  time,  or  better,  add  hot 
water  in  divided  portions.  Finally  add  the  remainder 
of  the  ammonium  carbonatef  solution,  and  sufficient 
water  to  make  one  pint. 

The  ammonium  carbonate  used  should  be  in 
clear,  translucent  pieces. 

Replating  Silver  Spoons. 

L.  H.  B.  asks:  "Can  you  supply  me  with  a 
process  for  replating  silver  spoons  ?" 

The  most  permanent  silver  plating  is  done 
by  electrolysis,  but  that  method,  of  course,  is 
impracticable  on  a  small  scale.  The  following 
process,  however,  is  said  to  give  quite  satisfac- 
tory results : 

Take  nitrate  of  silver,  30  parts  by  weight; 
caustic  potash,  30  parts;  distilled  water,  100 
parts.  Put  the  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  water ; 
one-quarter  hour  afterwards  add  the  potash, 
and,  when  the  solution  is  complete,  filter.  It  is 
sufficient  to  dip  the  objects  to  be  silvered  into 
thfe  bath,  moving  them  about  in  it  for  one  or 
two  minutes  at  most ;  then  rinsing  and  drying 
in  sawdust.  It  is  necessary  to  pickle  the  pieces 
in  a  dilute  acid  solution  before  using  the  bath. 


You're  planning  something  to  attract  more  customers  to  your  fountain  this 
simimer. 

Maybe  it's  an  original  window  display,  or  an  attractive  menu  card,  or  a  different 
sundae — or  perhaps  an  entire  rearrangement  of  the  fountain  department. 

Whatever  it  is,  tell  us  about  it,  and  let  us  pass  it  on  to  our  readers. 

We'll  pay  space  rates  for  all  accepted  contributions. 


Concerning  the  Five-cent  Ice-cream  Cone* 

fy  R.  W.  Johnson 

Ol  the  UtioM  I«a  CrMn  Catapaaj,  UliM,  N«w  York 


Considering  the  truth  of  the  statement  that 
the  ice-cream  cone  is  the  "biggest  little  thing" 
in  the  ice-cream  business,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  the  advance  in  price  that  the  dealer 
has  made  on  soda  water  and  fancy  sundaes  has 
made  the  five-cent  cone  more  important  than 
ever. 

In  fact,  from  the  situation  of  last  season  and 
the  outlook  for  1930,  it  appears  that  the 
dealer's  best  profit  will  result  from  the  serving 
of  ice-cream  cones.  This  is  not  mere  guess- 
work. 

There  seems  to  be  just  one  thing  on  the 
horizon  that  darkens  this  bright  prospect,  and 
that  is  the  continued  talk  of  dealers  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  standard  ice-cream  cone  to  ten 
cents.  It  should  not  be  said  that  all  dealers 
are  in  favor  of  the  ten-cent  price,  for  those 
who  are  keen  on  cost  and  profit  fully  realize 
that  a  five-cent  cone  is  the  biggest  money- 
maker that  they  have  to  sell.  It  is  up  to  every 
ice-cream  manufacturer,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, to  impress  on  the  dealer  who  talks 
ten-cent  cones  the  fact  of  more  profit  at  the 
end  of  the  coming  summer  season  if  they  are 
sold  at  five. 

The  very  first  argument  that  such  a  dealer 
brings  forward  is  that  he  will  do  half  the  work 
and  have  the  same  profit.  He  won't.  Cones 
at  ten  cents  will  not  bring  half  the  customers 
they  did  at  five.  The  customer  with  ten  cents 
buys  a  dish  of  cream  or  has  the  necessary  other 
nickel  to  purchase  a  soda.  But  the  average 
customer  for  cones  has  just  a  nickel,  and  that 
nickel  goes  for  something  else,  perhaps  in 
;inother  store. 

•From  the  Soda  Fountain. 


If  the  retail  dealer  will  just  stop  and  figure 
his  investment  on  soda  fountain,  equipment, 
labor  of  washing  dishes,  breakage,  etc.,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  for  htm  to  realize  that  cones  at 
five  cents  are  absolutely  the  greatest  day-in- 
and-day-out  profit  maker  he  has  in  the  store. 
Figuring  costs  at  the  highest  possible  figure,  he 
can  make  a  profit  of  100  per  cent  on  the  cost 
price.  And  yet  one  dealer  told  me  he  was 
going  to  raise  the  price  of  cones  to  ten  cents, 
as  there  was  nothing  in  them  at  five. 

How  do  we  figure  the  lOO-per-cent  profit? 
Ice  cream  at  $1.20  a  gallon,  cones  at  $9.25  per 
1000.  Using  twenty-to-the-quart  dipper,  allow- 
ing for  shrinkage,  a  dipper  produces  T6  cones 
from  a  gallon,  making  just  100  per  cent  profit. 

I  believe  these  figures  are  on  the  right  side, 
as  the  very  highest  price  on  cones  is  quoted. 
Besides,  we  are  well  aware  that  the  dealer 
claiming  no  profit  is  ofttimes  found  to  be  using 
an  inferior  or  small  size  cone. 

Many  favor  seven  cents,  but  personally  I  am 
opposed  to  that  price.  They  quote  chocolate 
bars  as  being  a  good  seller  at  six  cents.  That 
may  be  true,  but  do  they  make  100  per  cent  on 
chocolate  bars  at  six  cents?  No,  they  do  ijot; 
far  from  it.  They  make  100  per  cent  on  ice- 
cream cones  at  five  cents  and  yet  they  wish  to 
raise  the  price! 

This  matter  of  selling  price  and  profits  on 
ice-cream  cones  and  ice  cream  is  one  that 
should  be  given  careful  thought  by  every 
dealer. 

His  investment  is  small — no  dead  stock  to 
carry — his  stock  turned  over  every  day.  Yet 
a  few  dealers  desire  to  make  200  per  cent,  and 
by  so  doing  will  ruin  an  ice-cream  cone  busi- 
ness that  they  have  worked  hard  to  acquire. 
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There  is  also  another  thought  to  bear  in 
mind,  and  that  is  the  advertising  value  to  the 
store.  Even  if  there  was  only  a  profit  of  35 
or  30  per  cent,  a  five-cent  cone  brings  the 
youngsters  in,  youngsters  who  are  the  dealers' 
big  buyers  to-morrow.    Children  are  the  great- 


est buyers  of  ice-cream  cones  and  the  greatest 
advertisers  of  a  dealer's  liberality  in  selling  and 
serving  this  favorite  delicacy. 

Don't  look  lightly  upon  the  cone  business 
and  what  it  means  to  the  dealers.  Help  to 
keep  the  price  at  five  cents. 


At  the  Sign  of  the  ** Spoon  and  Straw" 

By  A.  A.  Gridley 

Qiioalv 


One  of  the  effects  of  prohibition  has  been  to 
increase  the  number  of  fountains  in  almost  any 
g^ven  business  area.  New  places  have  sprung 
up,  some  of  them  being  quite  unique.  In  the 
latter  class  may  be  mentioned  a  "refreshment 


in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  new  place — 
real  estate,  dry  goods,  hardware,  printing, 
newspaper,  etc.  One  of  them  is  an  ice-cream 
manufacturer. 

The  general  effect  of  the  outside  appearance 


The  Spoon  and  Straw — A  store  with  seventeen  owners. 


emporium"  which  is  being  run  cooperatively  by 
seventeen  business  men  in  that  particular  sec- 
tion of  Chicago  known  as  Austin.  The  name 
on  the  big  sign  is  "The  Spoon  and  Straw." 

The  men  who  have  imdertaken  this  enter- 
prise are  engaged  in  various  lines  of  business 


of  the  "Spoon  and  Straw"  is  to  suggest  some- 
thing different.  In  fact,  certain  members  of 
the  company  made  a  tour  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana  inspecting  soda  fountains  and  ice- 
cream parlors  in  search  of  novel  ideas  and 
successful  methods  of  management.   An  attrac- 
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tive  feature  of  the  place  is  a  rest  room,  which 
has  appealed  especially  to  dusty  automobilists 
and  to  Chicago  commuters. 

Light  lunches  are  served  every  week-day,  a 
part  of  the  patronage  coming  from  the  busi- 
ness people  of  the  vicinity  and  a  part  from 
high-school  students.  An  attractive  menu  is 
arranged  for  Sunday  afternoon  tea. 

A  bicycle  service  is  maintained  for  the 
delivery  of  ice  cream,  sherbets,  bottled  fountain 
goods,  and  confectionery.  The  delivery  boys 
are  charged  with  the  goods  when  they  start  out 
on  their  trips  and  they  effect  a  settlement  with 
the  manager  each  evening.  Each  bicycle  is 
fitted  with  a  neat  and  attractive  sign. 

Here  are  some  of  the  little  ads  carried  in  a 
local  newspaper: 

■ 

The  Spoon  and  Straw  is  a  convenient  place  to  meet 
a  friend,  or,  when  returning  from  down-town  in  a 
storm,  to  stop  in  and  call  a  taxi. 


See  who's  returned  from  their  vacation.    You  will 
meet  them  to-night  at  The  Spoon  and  Straw. 


Try  our  delicious  French  pastry  with  your  sundae  at 
The  Spoon  and  Straw. 


When  the  Unexpecteds  arrive  'phone  The  Spoon  and 
Straw  and  have  some  ice  cream  delivered  in  a  hurry. 

Austin  is  a  "home-town"  commimity,  nearly 
every  one  knowing  his  neighbor,  and  it  is 
strong  for  the  employment  of  home-town  talent 
in  its  business  enterprises.  William  Feeny,  the 
manager  of  the  Spoon  and  Straw,  is  a  popular 
Austinite,  and  three  of  the  young  men  who  do 
evening  duty  at  the  fotmtain  are  local  college 
students.  The  girls  employed  also  come  from 
good  Austin  families,  each  having  a  certain 
prestige  of  her  own.  All  of  which  forms  a 
very  favorable  combination. 


A  Window  Display  that  Increased  Business  at  the  Fountain 


By  R.  E.  Everly 

Mount  PlettMUt,  Iowa 


It  is  just  as  inappropriate  to  put  goods  into 
a  window  that  do  not  conform  to  seasonal  con- 
ditions as  it  is  for  a  man  to  wear  a  straw  hat 
at  a  New  Year's  ball.  Is  not  that  apparently 
sound  logic? 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
sub-conscious  mind  is  always  working,  whether 
we  know  it  or  not. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  a 
trim  I  put  into  the  window  of  a  small  town 
store  last  year. 

First,  of  course,  I  washed  the  inside  and 
outside  of  that  window  until  the  glass  glistened 
like  an  Eli  Morgan  tin  pan.  Then  I  covered 
the  entire  inside  of  the  glass  with  a  coat  of 
Bon  Ami,  leaving  merely  a  clean  circle  about 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  in  the  center.  As 
near  as  I  could  plan  it,  this  circle  was  on  the 
level  with  a  man's  eyes,  if  he  .stood  outside  on 
the  sidewalk. 

Next  I  placed  purple  crepe  paper  on  the 
floor  of  the  window  and  fixed  up  the  back- 
ground, using  snow-white  paper  for  the  latter. 
Then  I  placed  a  pedestal  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  on  this  I  put  a  large  punch  bowl, 
which  I  filled  with  a  dilute  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate — just  enough  permanga- 
nate to  impart  a  rich  purple  color.  Six  cups 
belong  to  the  punch  set,  and  these  I  placed  in 


various  parts  of  the  window,  and  then  I  ran 
crepe  streamers  to  the  center  opening  on  the 
glass.  Here  and  there  on  the  floor  were  placed 
bottles  of  a  well  known  brand  of  grape  juice, 
together  with  advertising  furnished  by  the 
grape  juice  company. 

On  the  background,  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  clean  space  in  the  middle  of  the  window,  I 
placed  this  sign : 


Keep  Cool.    Drink  With  Us.    G>me  In. 
You  Are  Welcome. 


Curiosity — a  notable  feature  of  human 
nature — was  aroused.  A  great  many  of  those 
who  were  about  to  pass  on  the  sidewalk  turned, 
came  up  close  and  looked  through  the  circular 
opening.  They  saw  the  cool,  inviting  punch 
bowl  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  were  given  the 
desire  to  accept  our  invitation.  Thoughts  of 
coolness  were  aroused,  together  with  an  in- 
clination to  become  possessors  of  some  of  that 
rich  purple  fizz. 

Everybody  connected  with  the  store  was 
willing  to  concede  that  the  window  had  an 
effect.  The  pull  of  it  didn't  wreck  our  place 
of  business,  but  the  sales  at  the  fountain  were 
increased  a  little.  That,  I  hold,  is  all  that 
could  be  expected. 


Creamy  Rochester  Root  Beer  serveJ  in  the  cool  optic  glan  stein  hai 
a  taate  all  its  own,  a  taste  your  ciistomera  will  enjoy— a  taste  Atat  will  make 
them  call  (oi  more. 

Remember  Rochester  Root  Beer  comes  to  you  so  highly  concentiatecl 
that  you  add  three  parts  simple  tymp  before  serving.  "Economy  with 
Quality"— a  rare  combination,  but  equally  true  of  all  True  Fruit  Quality 
Products. 

0,J.  r/V.^-i    )■,:  .;•„'.;'■,.■ 
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Rochuter,  N.  Y. 
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No.  6 


The  Month's  History 


^         -  A  serious  blow  was  given  to 

H«dA '^     compulsory  health  insurance 

Insurance.      ^^  ^^  recent  annual  meeting 

of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. A  resolution  vigorously  condemn- 
ing it  was  unanimously  adopted.  This  attitude 
is  all  the  more  striking  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  A.  M.  A.  in  earlier  years  was  rather 
inclined  to  favor  compulsory  health  insurance, 
and  physicians  in  general  supported  it.  Further 
study  of  the  subject,  however,  has  led  the 
entire  medical  profession  to  see  that  the  move- 
ment is  fraught  with  great  danger  to  the  public 
interest  and  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
gain  a  foothold  in  this  democratic  cotmtry. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  report 
also  that  the  A.  M:  A.,  at  the  New  Orleans 
meeting,  refused  to  pass  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
fluenza. The  prohibition  forces  wanted  such  a 
resolution  adopted,  but  sentiment  was  against 
them. 

The  bureau  of  internal  rev- 
Confusion  ^i^uc  h^s  issued  a  statement 
Corrected.       which  tends  to  clarify  the 

confusion  which  apparently 
exists  both  in  the  minds  of  the  public  and  the 
trade  with  regard  to  the  collection  of  the  tax 
on  toilet  articles  and  proprietary  medicines. 

The  tax  to  be  collected  in  all  cases  should  be 
computed  on  the  amount  paid  for  any  one 
article,  not  on  the  total  amoimt  paid  when 
several  articles  are  purchased.  The  only  ex- 
ception is  when  the  purchase  comprises  two  or 
more  articles  of  the  same  kind  put  up  by  the 
manufacturer  in  a  single  container  for  sale  as 
an  original  package. 
To  illustrate.     If  a  bottle  of  hair  tonic  is 


sold  for  sixty  cents  and  a  package  of  face 
powder  for  forty  cents,  the  sum  total  of  the 
tax  to  be  collected  is  five  cents ;  three  cents  for  * 
the. tonic  and  two  cents  for  the  face  powder. 
The  tax  is  not  four  cents,  as  it  would  be  were 
it  reckoned  on  the  total  amount  of  the  sale. 

With  soda  fountain  products  the  tax  is  com- 
puted on  the  total  volume  of  one  sale,  even 
though  such  a  sale  consists  of  three  or  four 
different  drinks  or  dishes.  With  toilet  and  pro- 
prietary articles  the  tax  is  computed  on  each 
article  entering  into  the  sale.  That's  the  differ- 
ence. 

Even  when  a  patent  medicine  or  toilet  artide 
sale  consists  of  several  of  the  same  or  kindred 
articles  the  rule  applies  just  the  same. 

For  instance,  if  talcum  powder  sells  at  ten 
cents  a  box,  the  tax  is  one  cent;  if  two  boxes 
are  purchased  the  tax  is  two  cents — and  so  on. 
However  if  six  boxes  are  offered  by  the  manu- 
facturer in  a  sealed  package  for  sale  as  a  unit 
and  are  sold  by  the  dealer  as  an  original  pack- 
age the  tax  is  on  the  unit  and  not  on  the  indi- 
vidual items.  If  the  price  of  the  unit  is  fifty 
cents,  the  tax  is  two  cents,  not  six  cents. 

Which  brings  us  to  a  changed 
Cough  regulation  relating  to  cough 

Drops.  drops.  Under  a  former  rul- 
ing when  two  or  more  pack- 
ages were  sold  for  twenty-five  cents  or  less  the 
tax  to  be  collected  was  one  cent  only.  '  This 
ruling  has  now  been  revoked  and  under  a  new 
regulation  the  tax  is  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for 
each  25  cents  or  fraction  thereof.  Thus  a  sale 
of  five  five-cent  packages  of  cough  drops  would 
necessitate  collecting  a  tax  of  five  cents,  not 
one  cent  as  heretofore. 

Reports  from  some  quarters  indicate  that 
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certain  dealers — those  in  other  lines  than  the 
drug  business,  it  may  be  remarked — ^are  not 
always  collecting  the  tax  that  is  due  on  the  sale 
of  toilet  articles  and  proprietary  medicines,  in- 
cluding cough  drops.  Such  a  condition  if  per- 
mitted to  continue  can  result  in  only  one 
thing — ^the  substitution  by  Congress  of  a  manu- 
facturers' tax  in  place  of  the  present  consumer 
tax.  The  drug  trade  doesn't  want  that,  A 
manufacturers'  tax  would  undoubtedly  be 
higher  than  the  present  rate  and  would  cause 
customers  to  believe  that  an  unwarranted  price 
increase  had  been  made.  The  remedy  sug- 
gested is  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  present  regu- 
lations, and  seeing  to  it  that  others  do  likewise. 

"Prescriptions  by  registered 
A  Mailing  mail"  is  a  slogan  with  certain 
Safeguard.  stores ;  and  to  prevent  small- 
sized  packages  from  being 
overlooked  and  possibly  handled  as  ordinary 
mail  the  post-office  department  has  requested 
that  senders  of  registered  parcels  which  are 
less  than  three  by  three  inches  in  size  attach 
a  strong  tag  to  each  parcel. 

The  tag  should  be  secured  to  the  package  by 
stout  cord  and  should  contain,  as  should  the 
package  itself,  the  names.and  addresses  of  both 
the  sender  and  the  person  to  whom  the  parcel 
is  going.  If  the  names  and  addresses  are  not 
on  both  the  package  and  tag  the  mail  will  not 
be  accepted. 

As  an  additional  precaution  a  "Fragile" 
sticker  should  be  attached  to  all  registered 
packages  containing  easily-damaged  material. 

Now  that  express  shipments  are  so  hard  to 
get  through,  because  of  curtailed  shipping 
facilities,  it  is  likely  that  mail  service  will  be 
depended  upon  more  and  more,  particularly  for 
small  and  hurry-up  orders.  The  poison-mail- 
ing bill,  too,  which  has  now  passed  both  House 
and  Senate  and  which  permits  the  admission 
to  mails  of  certain  poisons  heretofore  barred, 
will  have  its  influence  in  adding  to  the  volume 
of  mail  transactions. 


Not  an 

Arbitrary 

Ruling. 


Like  Mark  Twain's  denial  of 
the  report  of  his  death,  the 
newspaper  stories  concerning 
the  restrictions  to  be  placed 
on  the  number  of  liquor  prescriptions  that  may 
be  written  by  a  physician  during  a  three 
months'  period  are  "somewhat  exaggerated." 
So,  likewise,  are  the  accounts  of  the  quantity 


of  spirits  which  may  be  dispensed  by  a  druggist 
during  the  quarterly  period. 

The  national  prohibition  commissioner,  ac- 
cording to  Attorney  Brokmeyer  of  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.,  has  confirmed  the  statement  that  there 
is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  the  number  of 
gallons  of  spirituous  liquors  which  may  be  used 
by  a  druggist  or  the  number  of  liquor  prescrip- 
tions which  may  be  written  by  a  pnysician  dur- 
ing any  stated  time. 

Commissioner  Kramer  has,  however,  sug- 
gested to  State  prohibition  directors  that  100 
wine  gallons  might  be  sufficient  for  the  ordi- 
nary drug  store  during  a  ninety-day  period, 
and  that  one  book  containing  one  hundred  pre- 
scription blanks  might  be  sufficient  for  the 
average  physician.  If,  in  exceptional  cases, 
the  druggist  actually  needs  more  than  100 
gallons  or  the  doctor  more  than  100  blanks  the 
necessary  permits  and  blanks  may  be  secured. 

It  is  evidently  Mr.  Kramer's  idea  to  allow 
druggists  and  doctors  whatever  they  need  for 
legitimate  purposes,  but  not  to  permit  them  to 
exceed  that  limit. 


Pa3maent 
Ordered. 


Entering  into  an  agreement 
with  a  concern  that  was  to 
furnish  a  number  of  expen- 
sive premiums  as  part  of  a 
trade-promotion  plan  has  cost  a  Maine  drug- 
gist a  lawsuit  and  the  possible  loss  of  a  thou- 
sand or  more  dollars. 

Four  promissory  notes  for  $226  each  were 
signed  by  the  druggist  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Partin  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  was  to  supply  an  auto- 
mobile as  the  big  prize,  and  several  other  pre- 
miums of  lesser  value  as  minor  prizes,  in  the 
advertising  scheme  that  was  devised  by  the 
company  to  increase  business  for  the  druggist. 
The  prizes  were  to  be  given  customers  receiv- 
ing the  highest  number  of  votes,  the  votes  to 
be  secured  only  by  making  purchases  at  the 
druggist's  store. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  Partin  company  did  not 
carry  out  its  part  of  the  agreement,  in  so  far 
as  supplying  the  prizes  was  concerned,  but  did 
sell  the  druggist's  notes  to  a  savings  bank  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  bank  has  sued  to  recover  on  two  notes 
not  paid  and  the  judge  directed  the  jury  to 
return  a  verdict  for  the  bank.  The  evidence 
submitted  appeared  to  show  that  the  bank  acted 
in  good  faith  as  an  innocent  party  in  purchas- 
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ing  the  notes  and  the  questions  involved  were 
entirely  of  law. 

Payment  to  the  bank  of  $524.25  was  or- 
dered. The  defendant  has  taken  exceptions 
and  asked  for  a  new  trial. 

Rochester,  New  York,  now 
The  ^«««"     has  a  minimum  wage  of  $45 

Compromise.  ^  week  for  licensed  pharma- 
cists, brought  about  as  the 
result  of  a  compromise  between  the  Rochester 
Pharmaceutical  Association  and  the  city  branch 
of  the  United  Drug  Clerks.  The  clerks  asked 
for  a  minimum  of  $50. 

Junior  pharmacists,  those  with  two  or  more 
years  of  experience,  receive  $30  a  week,  and 
all  other  drug  clerks,  who  are  to  be  classed  as 
apprentices,  $21  a  week.  Soda  dispensers, 
cashiers  and  porters  are  also  listed  as  appren- 
tices, and  receive  the  minimum  of  $21  after 
an  eighteen  months'  preliminary  training. 

In  addition  to  the  wage  scale,  the  agreement 
gives  the  clerks  a  nine-hour  day  and  a  54-hour 
week,  one  day  off  in  every  seven,  every  other 
Sunday  off,  and  every  other  holiday  off  with 
pay.  When  the  clerk  is  required  to  work  on 
a  day  he  is  supposed  to  be  off,  he  receives  pay 
at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half.  For  registered 
relief  clerks  the  schedule  calls  for  not  less  than 
75  cents  an  hour. 

According  to  the  Drug  Trade  Weekly,  the 
agreement  is  being  signed  by  the  individual 
druggists,  the  majority  of  whom  are  favorable 
to  the  proposition. 


To  Close 

on  the 

Sabbath. 


The  two  largest  drug  stores 
in  Utica,  New  York,  are  now 
closed  all  day  on  Sunday — 
and  are  using  newspaper 
space  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  changed 
condition. 

The  pioneer  in  the  movement  is  the  Sullivan 
&  Slauson  Company,  a  concern  carrying  thirty- 
five  names  on  its^pay-roll.  In  its  advertisement 
announcing  the  closing,  the  company  stated 
that  a  careful  analysis  of  its  business  for  the 
past  year  revealed  the  fact  that  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  Sunday  work  was  (it  all 
necessary;  also  the  statement  was  made  that 
the  changed  policy  was  put  in  effect  in  order 
to  afford  its  clerks  relief  from  Ipng  hours  and 
tiring  confinement. 

Qosely  following  the  Sunday  closing  an- 
nouncement by  the  Sullivan  &  Slauson  firm 


came  a  similar  one  from  England  &  McCaffrey, 
Inc.,  Utica's  second  largest  drug  store.  With 
the  way  thus  paved  by  the  leaders  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  other  down-town  stores  will  soon 
fall  in  line. 

Both  stores  have  arrangements  whereby 
emergency  needs  can  be  cared  for  during  the 
Sunday  hours. 

We  are  reproducing  a  "cer- 

War  Service    tificate  of  merit"  issued  by 

Certificate,      the    government   to    Parke, 

Davis  &  Company  for  ser- 
vices performed  during  the  war.  The  citation 
reads: 

The  services  rendered  by  this  firm  in  supplying 
Pharmaceuticals  to  the  Medical  Department,  in  addition 


The  War  Department  of 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

RECOGNIZES  IN  THIS  AWARD  FOR  DISTINGUISHED  SERVia 

1HE  LOYALTY  ENERGY  AND  EFFIQENa  IN  THE  PERFORMANa 

OF  T>It  War  WORK  BY  WHICH 

AIDED  MATERIALLY  IN  OBTAINING  MCTORY  FOR  THE  ARMS 

OF  THE  United  States  of  America  in  the  war  with 

THE  Imperial  German  Government  and  the  Imperial 

AND  Royal  Austrd-Hungarian  Government 


to  certain  quantities  of  biological  products,  were  of 
valuable  assistance.  Their  efforts,  particularly  during 
the  earlier  period  of  the  war,  were  of  exceptional 
importance. 

Major-General  Geo.  W.  Burr,  assistant 
chief  of  staff,  writes  that  he  is  gratified  to  be 
enabled  "to  transmit  this  visible  recognition  of 
patriotic  war  service." 

Spring  rains  brought  about  a 
Hard  flooded  condition  in  the  vi- 

Lines.  cinity    of    Cincinnati    and 

caused  a  group  of  circus  ani- 
mals to  begin  to  sneeze  as  a  result  of  being 
moved  from  their  snug,  dry  quarters. 

Two  employees  purchased  ten  gallons  of 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre  from  a  local  druggist, 
claiming  that  it  was  needed  for  veterinary  pur- 
poses. Alert  prohibition  officers  heard  of  the 
incident,  however,  and  accused  the  men  of 
manufacturing  an  excellent  imitation  of  bug- 
juice.  The  men  denied  the  charge,  maintain- 
ing that  the  spirit  was  used  in  the  treatment  of 
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the  animals,  especially  a  baby  elephant  and  a 
cow  camel.  Nevertheless  diey  were  bound  over 
to  the  Federal  grand  jury  under  a  bond  of  five 
hundred  dollars  each  on  a  charge  of  violating 
the  national  dry  act  Whereupon  it  is  averred 
that  the  only  white  lion  in  captivity  reared  up 
on  his  hind  legs  and  roared;  "Water,  water 
everywhere,  but  not  a  drop  to  drink !" 

To  bring  about  better  protection  for  express 
packages  in  transit  and  to  institute  a  more  suit- 
able method  of  recording  the  movement  of 
shipments,  die  American  Railway  Express 
Company  has  announced  that  after  July  1  it 
will  keep  a  duplicate  copy  of  every  receipt  it 
issues  when  receiving  business  from  shippers. 
The  duplicate  is  to  be  retained  by  the  company 
at  the  shipping  office  from  which  the  Inisiness 
emanates.  Firms  which  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  preparing  their  own  receipts  on  their  own 
forms  will  be  required  to  supply  duplicates  to 
the  driver  or  the  receiving  clerk. 

Pro.  Mim.  70 — the  seventieth  mimeographed 
set  of  instructions  issued  by  the  prohibition 
commissioner  since  the  enactment  of  the  na- 
tional dry  law — prescribes  a  new  modifying 
agent  that  may  be  added  to  toilet  preparations 
to  render  them  imfit  for  use  for  bever- 
age purposes.  The  new  modifier  is  sodium 
salicylate,  five  grains  to  the  flutdounce,  and  may 
be  used  as  an  alternative  for  any  of  the  other 
five — quinine,  cinchonidine,  resorcin,  salicylic 
acid  and  tartar  emetic — that  have  already  been 
given  official  sanction. 


and  manifests  itself  by  vague  pains  in  the 
external  ear.  Cocaine  or  morphine  in  soluti<Mi 
is  used  to  relieve  the  pain,  while,  as  a  preven- 
tive, the  obvious  advant^^  of  wearing  a  cap 
with  ear  fiaps  is  pointed  out 

A  great  many  New  York  drugpsts  will 
experience  a  rather  quiet  summer  if  the  efforts 
of  E.  J.  O'Malley,  commissioner  of  public  mar- 
kets, bear  fruit.  Mr.  O'Malley  has  advocated 
a  month's  boycott  of  candy,  soda  water  and 
pastry  to  relieve  the  sugar  shortage  and  bring 
down  prices. 

The  Iowa  Drug  Company,  of  Des  Moines, 
has  recently  changed  hands  at  a  consideration 
said  to  amount  to  $200,000.  The  new  owners 
are  F.  E.  Dusendschon,  of  Tampa,  Florida, 
and  J.  F.  Mahedy,  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

September  20  is  the  date  set  for  the  1920 
convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tail Druggists,  which  is  to  be  held  in  St  Louis. 
Unusual  efforts  are  being  made  to  make  the 
meeting  a  hummer. 

A  wholesale  druggist,  Charles  Stevenson,  of 
Robert  Stevenson  &  Company,  Chicago,  is  in 
charge  of  Herbert  Hoover's  campaign  for 
president. 


Under  the  name  of  the  Graesser  Monsanto 
Chemical  Works,  Limited,  there  has  been 
established  in  Great  Britain  an  amalgamation 
of  the  British  interests  of  the  Monsanto  Chem- 
ical Works,  of  St.  Louis,  with  the  English  firm 
of  R.  Graesser,  Limited,  of  Ruabon,  North 
Wales,  The  new  firm  has  a  paid-up  capital  of 
£400,000  and  is  to  manufacture  in  Ruabon  the 
full  line  of  chemicals  manufactured  by  the 
Monsanto  Chemical  Works  in  America.  The 
offices  of  the  concern  are  to  be  in  London. 

W.  C.  Hayhunl,  rtamttj  appointtd  mamafr  »f  ikt  Kamiat 

Chauffeurs'  earache  has  made  its  appearance     cuy  bnmdi  rf  Park*.  Davit  9  company,  *»te*tH»g  B.  A. 

on  the  list  of  occupational  diseases,   according       P»r»«n*.     Mr.   Hayhum  hat  turn  m^m^trr  *f  tkt  Sl.  L*»U 

to  aj  English  occhange.     The  condition  U     ^t .t'Z'T^r Z^lJfL'' cZT  •""^- 
attnbuted  to  exposure  to  currents  of  cold  air     chimtt 


Editorial 


How  the  Pharmacopceia  is  Revised* 

Once  every  ten  years  a  body  of  men  gather 
at  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia..  A  convention 
is  held,  in  other  words ;  delegates  are  sent  from 
medical  colleges,  pharmacy  schools,  State  med- 
ical associations  and  State  pharmaceutical  asso- 
ciations. All  the  organizations  just  mentioned 
must  be  incorporated.  Delegates  are  also  sent 
from  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  the  National 
Wholesale  Druggists'  Association,  and  the 
National  Dental  Association.  Also  delegates 
are  in  attendance  from  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  the  Association 
of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Depart- 
ments, the  United  States  Army,  the  United 
States  Navy,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conmierce  and  Labor.  Three  dele- 
gates are  sent  from  each  of  these  bodies. 

At  the  convention  a  board  of  trustees  is 
selected,  this  board  having  control  of  the  busi- 
ness affairs  connected  with  the  process  of  re- 
vision, which  includes  the  publication  and  the 
sale  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  after  it  has  been  put 
in  shape.  The  actual  revising  is  done  by  a 
group  of  fifty  individuals  who,  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  convention,  constitute  what  is 
known  as  the  revision  committee  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  constitution  of  the  governing  body, 
which  is  called  the  "United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia Convention,''  provides  that  a  meeting 
shall  be  held  every  ten  years,  that  it  shall  be 
held  in  May,  and  tihat  the  place  of  the  meeting 
shall  be  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

The  work  of  revision  is  largely  carried  on 
by  correspondence,  although  meetings  of  sub- 
committees are  held  from  time  to  time. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  is  not  owned  by  the 
government,  but  rather  by  the  professions 
which  take  an  active  part  in  its  revision,  and 
which  may  be  designated  as  medicine,  phar- 
macy, and  chemistry.  The  profits  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  book  are  applied  to  the  expense 
incident  to  the  getting  out  of  the  next  succeed- 
ing revision. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  phar- 


macy that  the  profession  continue  to  be  fully 
represented  on  the  revision  committee.  For  a 
number  of  decades  pharmaceutical  influence 
has  largely  predominated,  although  the  first 
edition  of  the  book  was  entirely  the  work  of 
physicians — ^this  in  1820.  Pharmacy  is  well 
represented  on  the  present  committee,  getting 
thirty-three  revisers  out  of  a  total  of  fifty. 

In  his  annual  address,  President  Sayre  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.  emphasized  the  importance  of 
pharmaceutical  organizations  and  colleges  be- 
coming duly  incorporated,  thus  giving  them 
the  right  to  send  delegates  to  the  revision  con- 
vention. It  is  a  point  which  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

What  Appeals  to  Them. 

What  are  the  arguments  that  appeal  to  the 
customers  of  a  drug  store  ?  A  certain  amotmt 
of  knowledge  along  this  line  is  necessary — 
otherwise  how  is  the  salesman  to  know  what 
to  say? 

Women  greatly  exceed  men  from  the  stand- 
point of  drug-store  purchases.  Subtly  put 
forth,  certain  thoughts  appeal  to  them.  It  has 
been  found  that  style  or  beauty  is  the  first  con- 
sideration, the  price  of  the  article  coming  next. 
Quality  isn't  the  all-important  thing  to  the 
feminine  mind,  though  what  may  be  termed 
exclusiveness  is  distinctly  to  be  desired.  Argu- 
ments based  on  sentiment  are  effective,  and 
mild  forms  of  flattery  will  often  push  the  sale 
along  rapidly.  Testimonials  impress  the  femi- 
nine buyer,  but  service  fails  to  evoke  much 
response. 

Men  deem  price  of  the  foremost  consider- 
ation. Service  is  essential,  and  the  reputation 
of  the  goods  or  of  the  house  that  makes  them 
has  a  bearing  that  is  listed  as  important  Style 
is  given  scant  consideration,  and  it  is  very  rare 
indeed  that  the  exclusiveness  appeal  does  not 
fall  on  deaf  ears.  Flattery  is  of  doubtful  value 
and  sentiment  seems  to  have  no  place  in  the 
argument  whatever. 

It  can't  be  said  that  the  foregoing  diagnosis 
is  correct ;  it  is  offered  partly  because  it  is  inter- 
esting and  partly  because  it  is  a  subject  to 
which  serious  thought  should  be  given.  It  is 
suggested  that  salesmen  study  customers,  thus 
putting  the  statements  to  a  test. 
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Good  for  Face  Value. 

The  United  States  government  borrowed 
money  from  the  people  to  finance  the  war. 
These  people  hold  the  government's  promise 
to  pay  such  money  back,  full  conditions  being 
plainly  stated,  and  this  promise  is  called  a 
Liberty  Bond  or  Victory  Note. 

Now  if  the  holder  of  one  of  these  govern- 
ment bonds  keeps  it  until  the  date  arrives  when 
the  government  agreed  to  pay  up  in  full,  he  has 
ho  cause  to  worry  if  in  the  meantime  the  price 
is  low  one  day  or  high  the  next  Both  the 
holder  and  Uncle  Sam  are  living  up  to  an 
agreement  mutually  entered  into  and  neither 
will  lose  by  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  holder  of  a  Liberty 
Bond  sells  it  now  he  will  find  that  the  man  who 
buys  it  will  not  give  him  a  dollar  for  each 
dollar  he  paid  for  it.  The  price  has  been 
brought  down  because  so  many  people  are 
selling  their  bonds.  Shrewd  business  men  are 
buying  them. 

The  best  advice  that  can  be  given  to  the 
owner  of  a  Liberty  Bond  is  to  hold  it.  It  is 
as  safe  and  sound  as  the  United  States  govern- 
ment itself.  Further  advice  might  be  offered 
to  the  effect  that  now  is  a  good  time  to  buy. 
If  the  bond  is  held  until  maturity  the  holder 


is  botmd  to  make  the  difference  between  what 
it  is  selling  at  now  and  the  full  face  value. 
And  he  will  also  receive  good  interest  on  the 
investment 
Mold  your  Liberty  Bonds— and  buy  more. 

A  Fifty-fifty  Deal. 

Sometimes,  when  druggists  get  together, 
here  and  there  a  remark  will  be  heard  which 
leads  to  the  belief  that  the  speaker  favors  some 
sort  of  a  charge  for  the  use  of  his  windows 
by  national  advertisers.  The  statement  is  not 
infrequently  made  that  a  dealer's  window 
space  is  valuable,  that  he  pa]rs  rent  for  it,  and 
that,  in  turn,  he  should  receive  a  certain  degree 
of  recompense  when  he  lets  the  manufacturer's 
display  into  it 

But  there  is  very  little  foundation  on  which 
to  base  such  a  theory.  The  dealer  puts  a  dis- 
play in  his  window  for  the  prrpose  of  making 
more  money — ^that,  and  nothing  else.  True, 
the  manufacturer  profits  also.  But  the  manu- 
facturer furnishes  the  display,  as  well  as  the 
opportunity. 

And  the  dealer  always  has  everything  in  his 
own  hands.  If  he  doesn't  want  to  let  a  trim 
into  his  window  because  there  isn't  money 
enough  in  the  goods,  he  doesn't  need  to  do  so. 


Unfair  Competition. 

■ 

The  Federal  Trade  G)mmission  has  held  that  the  following  practices  constitute 
unfair  competition: 

1.  Advertising  special  sales  of  articles  so  as  to  convey  to  the  public  the  impres- 
sion of  an  unusual  or  advantageous  offer  for  a  limited  period  when  in  fact  the  prices 
during  such  sales  are  no  different  than  those  at  other  times. 

2.  Falsely  representing  that  articles  have  been  purchased  in  large  quantities  in 
order  to  sell  them  at  less  than  regular  price. 

3.  Fraudulently  representing  or  conveying  to  the  public  the  impression  that  the 
advertised  price  of  the  article  is  less  than  the  regular  price. 

4.  Making  false  and  injurious  statements  to  prospective  customers  concerning 
the  material  of  which  competitive  articles  are  constructed,  or  the  cost  of  production 
of  the  same. 

5.  Attempting  to  interest  prospective  purchasers  by  conveying  a  false  impres- 
sion of  expert  and  impartial  advice  on  the  best  make  of  an  article  when  in  fact  the 
advertiser  is  interested  directly  in  selling  a  special  make. 
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Promotion  Gomes  to  Harry  B.  Mason 

A  Brief  Sketch  by  the  Editor 

Somewhat  more  than  twenty  years  ago  a  macy.      With    characteristic    energy    he    has 

tall  young  man  with  expressive  brown  eyes  and  always  given  the  commercial  phases  of  the 

a  heavy  thatch  of  brownish  hair  read  a  paper  calling  equal  attention.     In   fact,  he   is  an 

before  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  authority     on     com- 

the   place   being   Lake  mercial  pharmacy,  and 

Minnetonka,  M  i  n  n  e-  his  book,  "The  Drug- 

sota.    Fairly  well  back  gist  and  His  Profits," 

in  the  room  sat  Joseph  may  be  found  in  thou- 

Helfman,    out    on    a  sands  of  drug  stores  as 

scouting   tour.      Mr.  well   as  a  number  of 

Helfman     was    editor  colleges.     As  evidence 

of    the    Bulletin    of  of  the  fact  that  he  isn't 

Pharmacy,    a  n  d    he  a  visionary  dreamer  or 

wanted  an  assistant  a  mere  builder  of  word 

Editor  Helfman  was  structures    it    may    be 

impressed.     A  little  stated  somewhat  paren- 

questioning  brought  thetically    that    before 

out     the     information  he  was    forty  he  had 

that  the  reader  of  the  accumulated  a  comfort- 

paper    had    had    six  able  competence, 

years'  experience  as  a  About    three    years 

drug  clerk,  was  a  grad-  ago    Mr.    Mason    was 

uate  of  the  Albany  Col-  made  Director  of  Pro- 

l^e  of  Pharmacy,  and  motion  in  the   Parke- 

for  two  years  had  been  Davis    organization, 

pharmacist  at  Qinton  Four    or    five    depart- 

Prison,   Dannemora,  ments    were    grouped 

New  York.  and    he    was    given 

The  tall  yovaig  man  charge    of    the    entire 

was   Harry  B.  Mason  division,  his  work  con- 

— and   readers  of  the                             ^^       3_  ^^^^^                              sisting  of  the  promo- 

BuLLETiN    OF    Phar-  tion  of  the  business  in 

MACY  do  not  need  to  be  told  what  he  did  to  general.     And  just  lately  he  has  succeeded  to 

and  for  this  journal.    For  ten  years  or  more  the  place  on  the  board  of  directors  made  vacant 

he  was  on  the  editorial  staff,  most  of  this  time  by  tfie  death  of  Frank  G.  Ryan,  and  has  been 

as  managing  editor;  and  for  three  or  four  made  one  of  the  assistant  secretaries  of  the 

years   he   was  editor-in-chief   of   the   house  corporation.    Thus  the  scope  of  his  usefulness 

organs  and  certain  other  publications  put  out  to  the  house  has  been  materially  broadened, 

by  Parke,  Davis  &  Company.  He  has  attained  a  place  in  the  forefront  of  the 

During  all  this  time  he  continued  to  be  active  official  family.     Stated  bluntly,  he  is  one  of 

in  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  serving  as  chairman  of  sev-  the  most  important  men  in  the  oi^anization. 

era!  sections  and  on  numerous  committees.  And  that's  what  we  are  really  getting  at — 

For  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  occasion  for  this  brief  sketch, 

the  Council — is  a  member  of  the  Council  now.  In  conclusion  we  might  add  that  Mr.  Mason 

He  is  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  American  has  been  a  voluminous  writer  on  literary  and 

f^amiacy.  economic  subjects.     He  is  a  ready  speaker. 

Nor  have  his  interests  been  confined  to  what  having  delivered  scores  of  addresses  to  gradu- 

mig^t  be  termed  the  idealistic  phases  of  phar-  ating  classes  and  at  State  association  meetings. 
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The  Sixty-eighth  Annual  Convention  of 

the  A.  Ph.  A.,  Held  in  Washington, 

D.  C,  May  5-10,  Inclusive 


New  Orleans  was  chosen  as  the  next  meeting 
place,  the  time  to  be  during  the  early  part  of 
September.  George  McDuff  was  the  chief 
wire-puller  for  the  successful  city.  Theodore 
J.  Bradley,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  time 
and  place,  announced  that  due  consideration 
had  been  given  to  geographical  distribution. 
The  last  six  conventions  have  been  held  in  San 
Francisco,  Atlantic  City,  Indianapolis,  Chica- 
go, New  York,  and  Washington,  respectively. 
It  was  deemed  best  to  go  south  next  year,  and 
while  headed  in  that  direction  the  association 
decided  that  it  might  as  well  make  a  good  job 
of  it  and  go  the  limit. 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  BALLOT. 

Nominees  to  be  voted  on  by  mail  are : 

For  president,  Henry  Kraemer,  Ann  Arbor ; 
C  W.  Johnson,  Seattle;  S.  L.  Hilton,  Wash- 
ington. 

For  first  vice-president,  Frank  Schachleiter, 
Arkansas;  Charles  Caspari,  Missouri;  Wilber 
J.  Teeters,  Iowa. 

For  second  vice-president,  C.  E.  Anding, 
Mississippi ;  D.  F.  Jones,  South  Dakota ;  W.  J. 
Cox,  Tennessee. 

For  third  vice-president,  Hugo  Schaefer, 
New  York;  W.  H.  Ziegler,  South  Carolina; 
R.  W.  Terry,  Ohio. 

For  members  of  the  council,  Henry  M. 
Whelpley,  Missouri ;  George  M.  Beringer,  New. 
Jersey;  J.  G.  Godding,  Massachusetts;  C.  B. 
Jordan,  Indiana;  Edward  Spease,  Ohio;  C.  H. 
Packard,  Massachusetts;  Willis  G.  Gregory, 
New  York ;  C.  E.  Mallett,  Washington.  Three 
to  be  selected. 

A  surprise  was  sprung  in  connection  with 
the  election  of  Council  officers.  Charles  H. 
LaWall  succeeds  Lewis  C  Hopp  as  chairman, 
and  A.  G.  DuMez  takes  J.  W.  England's  place 
as  secretary.  It  was  rumored  that  changes  af- 
fecting other  A.  Ph.  A.  officers  may  be  looked 
for  next  year. 

John  H.  Hancock  was  made  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  Wm.  B.  Day  was  re- 
elected secretary,  and  Henry  M.  Whelpley  was 
reelected  treasurer. 


More  than  500  new  names  were  added  to 
the  membership  list  laist  year,  exclusive  of  the 
nearly  2200  soldier  and  sailor  members  con- 
cerning which  more  will  be  said  later.  The 
total  paid  membership  is,  in  round  numbers, 
3200,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  figure  will  be 
doubled  during  the  coming  year. 

Throughout  the  entire  session  emphasis  was 
placed  on  two  ideas,  or  issues.  One  was  pre- 
requisite, the  other  research.  Right  at  the 
beginning  Professor  Sayre  in  his  presidential 
address  bore  down  on  the  advisability  of  an 
adequate  educational  foundation  for  the  phar- 
macist. "Our  schools,*'  he  said,  "must  point 
the  way.  Colleges  are  the  barometers  of  phar- 
maceutical life.  I  have  no  fear  for  pharmacy 
if  the  profession  will  support  the  schools."  He 
was  a  strong  advocate  of  prerequisite  require- 
ments, suggesting  that  perhaps  the  three  or 
four  years  of  practical  experience  made  neces- 
sary by  the  State  laws  or  by  State  board  regu- 
lations might  be  reduced  one-third.  Fourteen 
States  now  have  prerequisite  laws. 

ARNY  HSAD8  RESEARCH. 

Dr.  E.  E.  McClung  of  the  National  Research 
Bureau  addressed  the  convention  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  first  session,  outlining  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  and  pointing  out  the  possibilities 
for  pharmaceutical  research  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion and  with  its  assistance.  A  number  of 
million  dollars  have  been  made  available,  and 
the  Bureau,  governed  by  a  committee  of  fifty, 
is  now  completing  its  work.  It  is  too  late,  per- 
haps, for  pharmacy  to  arrange  for  direct  con- 
tact by  virtue  of  having  a  member  of  the 
profession  on  the  committee  itself,  but  it  is 
possible  from  time  to  time,  it  is  believed,  for  a 
worker  on  an  important  pharmaceutical  or  al- 
lied problem  to  secure  assistance,  provided  he 
has  already  started  the  work,  can  show  tliat  his 
ideas  are  useful  and  practicable,  and  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  anticipate  a  successful  outcome. 
An  A.  Ph.  A.  committee,  headed  by  Professor 
Amy,  was  appointed  to  go  into  the  matter  and 
report  fully. 

Washington  is  an  ideal  place  to  hold  conven- 
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tions,  one  reason  being  that  it  is  possible  to 
secure  speakers  who  might  not  feel  inclined  to 
travel  far  in  order  to  be  present.  Prohibition 
Commissioner  Kramer,  for  instance.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  he  wouldn't  find  it  possible  to 
travel  to  Skowhegan,  Maine,  perhaps,  but  he 
could  scarcely  offer  an  objection  to  appearing 
before  a  gathering  of  pharmacists  convened 
not  more  than  ten  blocks  from  his  office.  So 
he  came — and  talked  straight  from  the  shoul- 
der. There  is  nothing  backward  or  subter- 
ranean about  the  Commissioner.  He  has  the 
face  of  a  fighter,  the  earnestness  of  a  Puritan, 
and  has  been  a  prohibitionist  thirty  years.  He 
is  from  Mansfield,  Ohio,  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion. He  is  going  to  be  fair  and  broad  in  his 
interpretation  and  enforcement  of  the  law,  he 
says.  Sometimes  his  faith  in  mankind  is  shak- 
en, however.  One  Washington  doctor  wrote 
4S5  prescriptions,  each  for  a  pint  of  the  stuff 
that  exhilarates,  in  one  day — a  little  more  than 
sixty  gallons.  One  Washington  druggist  filled 
6900  liquor  prescriptions  in  a  little  more  than  a 
month.  "You  don't  have  to  go  to  Chicago  to 
find  violators  of  the  liquor  law,"  the  Commis- 
sioner said.  "You'll  find  them  right  here  in 
Washington,  within  gun  range  of  enforcement 
headquarters." 

All  this  must  stop,  even  though  the  Rockies 
are  flattened  and  Cape  Cod  pulled  straight  in 
the  attempt.  The  candlelight  may  still  gleam 
through  tiie  sycamores,  but  moonshine  must 


cease  along  the  Wabash  and  on  pretty  Red 
Wing. 

COMMISSIONER  WANTS  HELP. 

Nevertheless  the  honest  man  has  nothing  to 
fear.  Intent  is  going  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. One  mistake  or  two  mistakes,  due  to 
misunderstanding  or  oversight,  are  going  to  be 
overlooked ;  we  have  the  Commissioner's  word 
for  it.  And  he  appeals  for  the  help  of  all  law- 
abiding  citizens.  When  a  druggist  goes  bad  he 
wants  the  offender's  certificate  revoked  by  the 
State  board  of  pharmacy.  The  Commissioner 
is  practical,  as  well  as  energetic 

State  inspectors  have  been  instructed  to  help 
th**  druggist,  not  to  put  in  their  time  trying  to 
f"''-  something  on  him.  The  whole  thing  is 
new,  one  of  the  complexities  being  that  a  num- 
ber of  States  have  dry  laws,  had  them  before 
national  prohibition  went  into  effect  The  Com- 
missioner has  instructed  his  State  directors  not 
to  issue  permits  when  the  granting  of  them 
would  rtm  counter  to  State  laws. 

In  his  address  President  Sayre  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  application  of  the  term  "retail 
liquor  dealer"  to  the  druggist.  This  sentiment 
ran  throughout  the  entire  convention.  George 
M.  Eeringer,  of  New  Jersey,  suggested  that  an 
effort  be  made  to  have  the  law  amended,  chang- 
ing the  obnoxious  designation. 

Another,  speaker  who  was  listened  to  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  was  Surgeon-General 


Ht»ry  Krmumn;  Am 
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Braisted  of  the  navy.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  to  catch  a  train  the  surgeon -general  was 
on  the  platform  only  about  twenty  minutes,  but 
he  conveyed  the  idea  very  clearly  that  there  is 
a  place  in  the  navy  for  pharmacists,  although 
he  said  it  must  be  fully  understood  that  very 
little  dispensing  and  compounding  is  done.  A 
young  man  who  enters  the  service  is  entirely 
worked  over,  his  scope  of  usefulness  being 
materially  broadened.  Those  who  make  good 
are  sure  of  promotion. 

In  this  connection  a  very  interesting  paper 


Stcrtlary  H.  C.  CkrUtnun  of  ih*  N.  A.  B.  P. 

was  read  by  Lieutenant  P.  F.  Dickens,  who 
said  that  officers  connected  with  the  navy  were 
quite  often  approached  by  civilians  and  asked 
if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  take  young  men 
direct  from  drug  stores  and  set  them  to  the 
task  of  purchasing  drugs  for  the  navy  depart- 
ment and  of  testing  such  drugs  after  they  had 
been  bought.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this  idea 
is  based  entirely  on  a  false  set  of  premises; 
that  in  actual  practice  it  wouldn't  work  out  at 
all.  Lieutenant  Dickens  said  that  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  that  no  partiality  be  shown.  Were 
pharmacists  employed  exclusively  for  buying 
and  testing  it  must  necessarily  mean  that  they 
would  be  "shore"  officers,  for  the  reason  that 
purchasing  cannot  be  done  from  a  vessel  in 
mid  ocean.  It  seems  that  shore  duty  is  pre- 
ferred, but  that  the  opportunity  to  stay  on  land 
is  rotated ;  that  ts,  men  in  naval  service  are 
given  a  certain  amount  of  land  duty  and  a  Cer- 
tain amount  of  sea  duty.    They  are  all  placed 


on  an  equal  footing,  in  other  words,  and  to  dis- 
turb such  a  system  would  be  eminently  unfair, 

WHAT  THE  BOARDS  DID. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  report  an  A.  Ph. 
A.  gathering,  one  reason  being  that  the  conven- 
tion isn't  altogether  A,  Ph.  A.  Convening 
conjointly  with  the  parent  body  are  two  or- 
ganizations— the  Conference  of  Pharmaceu- 
tical Faculties,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Boards  of  Phannacy.  In  addition  there  are  six 
sections  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.:  Historical,  Com- 
mercial, Scientific,  Practical  Pharmacy  and 
Dispensing,  Education  and  Legislation,  and 
Women's.  And  still  on  top  of  all  of  this  we 
have  the  House  of  Delegates  and  the  CouncU. 
Meetings  are  often  held  in  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent rooms  simultaneously,  so  it  can  readily 
be  seen  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  mere  hu- 
man being  to  take  in  the  whole  show.  In  a 
report  of  this  character,  therefore,  it'  is  tfie 
intention  to  merely  touch  here  and  there.  A 
multitude  of  details  must  necessarily  be  orer- 
looked. 

An  unusually  interesting  incident  occurred 
at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  National  Boards 
of  Pharmacy.  A  resolution  was  introduced 
indorsing  the  League  of  Nations  and  some- 
what severely  castigating  those  who  oppose  it 
The  phraseology  of  the  document  provided  that 
a  copy  should  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  another  copy  to  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge — these  among  others.  Perhaps 
greater  consternation  might  not  have  been 
created  had  a  bomb  been  thrown  into  the  room. 
On  what  was  said  to  be  a  strictly  party  vote  a 
motion  to  table  the  resolution  was  lost.  By  this 
time  Secretary  Christensen  had  become  thor- 
oughly aroused.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
declared  that  during  the  nine  years  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  association  of  boards  no  at- 
tempt had  ever  before  been  made  to  inject 
politics  into  the  proceedings.  "If  this  thing 
carries,  I'm  through !"  he  cried ;  and  to  fully 
convey  the  idea  that  he  meant  business  he  left 
his  seat  on  the  rostrum  and  took  a  place  with 
the  delegates  on  the  floor. 

This  created  a  tense  situation.  Secretary 
Christensen's  labors  have  been  highly  efEective 
and  he  holds  a  warm  place  in  the  esteem  of  the 
association.  Some  one  suggested  that  the 
proper  move  to  make  would  be  to  have  the 
offending  resolution  withdrawn,  and  this  is 
what  happened.    It  was  the  opinion  of  many  of 
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those  present  that  by  no  other  course  than  that 
pursued  by  Secretary  Christensen  could  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  League  have  been  prevented. 

THEY  HOLD  THE  KEY. 

The  National  Association  of  Boards  is  doing 
a  good  work,  a  work  that  perhaps  isn't  alto- 
gether appreciated.  Not  a  great  deal  appears 
in  print  concerning  the  activities  of  this  body, 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  its  deliberations  at 
annual  conventions  such  as  that  held  at  Wash- 
ington are  often  overshadowed  by  what  is  go- 
ing on  at  the  general  sessions  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
In  other  words,  delegates  from  the  different 
State  boards  attend  the  meetings  of  this  par- 
ticular organization,  make  their  reports,  for- 
mulate their  plans,  adjourn,  and  very  little  is 
heard  from  them  during  the  interim. 

But  a  great  deal  depends  upon  our  boards  of 
pharmacy.  Board  requirements  are,  at  least 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  what  the  schools 
must  filay  up  to.  If  students  are  not  instructed 
along  lines  which  will  permit  them  to  become 
re^stered,  then  tfie  schools  will  soon  fail  to 
haVe  students.  It  is  fortunate,  when  this  b 
taken  into  consideration,  that  the  personnel  of 
the  N.  A.  B.  P.  is  hi^  grade. 

The  association  seems  to  be  working  to 
three  ends  :  (1)  to  raise  the  standard  of  re- 
quirements; (2)  to  make  State  questions  as 
nearly  as  possible  uniform;  (3)  to  bring  about 
full  reciprocity.  Last  year  John  CuUey  of 
Utah  was  president,  and  he  recommended  that 
a  plan  be  adopted  whereby  the  United  States 
would  be  divided  into  nine  geographical  dis- 
tricts, or  sections,  with  a  vice-president  of  the 
association  in  each  section,  these  vice-presidents 
to  constitute  an  advisory  committee,  acting  in 
connection  with  the  secretary  of  the  association 
as  chairman.  They  were  in  no  sense  to  inter- 
fere with  the  regular  ftmctions  of  the  several 
State  boards,  but  were  to  be  available  when 
called  upon  to  offer  skilled  assistance  and  ad- 
vice. W.  R.  Jarrett,  of  Oklahoma,  who  was 
president  this  year,  also  favored  the  plan,  and 
it  was  adopted  in  full  at  the  Washington  meet- 
ing.   The  country  is  divided  as  follows: 

District  No.  1  comprises  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut 
The  vice-president  for  this  district  is  H.  M.  Lerae,  of 
Norwich,  Connecticut. 

District  No.  2  includes  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Penosylvuua.  Dela^va^e,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  vice-president  in  this  district  U  L.  L. 
Walton,  Williamsport.  Pennsylvania. 


District  No.  3  comprises  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  the  vice-president  in 
this  section  is  M.  N.  Ford,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

District  No.  4  is  made  up  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska.  The  vice-presi- 
dent is  Charles  Falkenhainer,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

District  No.  5  embraces  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Virginia.  The  vice- 
president  is  A.  L.  Winne,  Richmond,  Virginia, 

District  No,  6  includes  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  with  Ed.  Dorsey,  Ottawa,  Kansas, 
the  vice-president 

District  No.  7  includes  Alabama.  Georgia,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  with  E.  H.  Walsdorf,  New  Or- 
leans, the  vice-president 

District  No.  8  includes  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Mon- 
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tana.  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  with  F.  E.  Mortensen, 
Pueblo,  Colorado,  the  vice-president. 

District  No.  9  is  made  up  of  Arizona.  Alaska,  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  Joseph 
Piercy,  Tonapah,  Nevada,  is  the  vice-president 

Qiarles  Gietner,  of  St.  Louis,  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Boards,  J.  W,  Gayle,  of  Frankfort,  Kentucky, 
treasurer,  and  H.  C.  Christensen  was  reelected 
secretary. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  this  association  a 
novel  plan  was  suggested  by  L.  L.  Walton  for 
the  rating  of  drug-store  experience  prior  to 
Board  examination.  Mr.  Walton  pointed  out 
that  the  examiners  were  constantly  being  asked 
to  consider  what  estimate  should  be  placed  on 
experience  gained  in  other  places  rather  than 
drug  stores.  Often  the  applicant  will  have 
been  engaged  in  the  dispensing  room  of  a  hos- 
pital, or  will  have  been  in  the  army  or  navy,  or 
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will  hare  worked  in  a  wholesale  or  manufac- 
turing establishment  What  relative  rating 
should  be  given  under  such  conditions?  Mr. 
Walton's  plan  proposed  to  rest  the  calculation 
on  sixty  units  per  year,  work  in  a  drug  store 
to  be  deemed  the  basic  factor. 

The  plan  was  merely  sketched,  or  outlined. 
Mr.  Walton  did  not  undertake  to  estimate  how 
the  other  activities  should  actually  be  graded. 
He  merely  suggested  the  thought  that  sixty 
units  per  year  might  be  taken  as  a  basis. 

J.  H.  Rehfuss,  of  Brooklyn,  created  a  little 
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diversion  during  the  course  of  one  of  the  dis- 
cussions when  he  took  occasion  to  ask  why  it 
is  that  Board  interpretation  of  the  law  gives 
an  assistant  the  right  to  rtm  a  drug  store  for 
a  few  hours  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  proprietor,  but  refuses  to  extend  this  privi- 
lege beyond  an  arbitrary  limit.  "If  a  boy  can 
run  a  drug  store  two  hours,"  Mr.  Rehfuss  af- 
firmed, "he  is  qualified  to  run  it  two  days. 
Wherein  lies  the  logic  that  permits  him  to  act 
in  this  capacity  at  one  time  and  refuses  to  per- 
mit him  to  perform  the  same  ofHce  at  another 
time?" 

It  must  be  admitted  that  he  had  the  august 
members  from  thirty-four  different  States  up 
as  many  trees. 

TWO  CLASSES  SUGGESTED. 

Secretary  Christensen  advocated  the  regis- 
tering of  two  distinct  classes  of  men,  one  to  be 
known  as  registered  pharmacists,  the  other  as 
Festered  druggists.    According  to  the  plan  as 


outlined  only  registered  pharmacists  could  as- 
pire to  the  ownership  of  business,  the  other 
group  remaining  permanently  in  the  clerk 
class.  "As  matters  now  stand,"  he  said,  "we 
generally  look  upon  assistants  as  apprentices 
only;  men  who  will  remain  in  this  class  for  a 
few  years  only  and  then  pass  on.  This  condi- 
tion will  not  long  prevail.  Graduation  as  a 
prerequisite  for  full  registration  is  going  to 
produce  in  this  country  two  distinct  classes  of 
pharmacists." 

During  the  eight  months  intervening  since 
the  last  national  meeting  of  the  Board,  815 
reciprocal  application  blanks  have  been  issued, 
this  against  810  for  the  twelve  months'  period 
last  year.  All  States  are  now  active  members 
of  the  association  except  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Rhode  Island,  California  and  Wyoming, 
and  it  is  expected  that  these  will  join  within 
^e  next  year  or  two,  thus  making  the  record 
complete. 

THE  PREREQUISITB  SITUATION. 

One  of  Ihe  reasons  that  State  boards  bold 
the  key  to  the  entire  prerequisite  Mtuation  is 
that  in  the  final  analysis  reciprocal  registration 
can  be  granted  only  on  the  basis  of  equal  re- 
quirements. -Were  the  Ud  jammed  down  hard 
only  States  having  equaUy  high  requirements 
could  expect  to  exchange  with  those  in  which 
prerequisite  laws  are  now  in  force.  Thus  if 
one  State  was  lax  in  its  requirements  and  an- 
other State  was  rigid,  no  interchange  could 
exist  between  them.  As  the  situation  exists, 
however,  it  is  the  rule  for  board  members  to 
consider  tfie  individual  applicant,  not  the  re- 
quirements of  the  State  from  which  he  comes. 
But  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  it  is  claimed, 
when  harmonious  conditions  must  prevail;  all 
States  must  have  a  uniform  rate  of  require- 
ment. A  State  that  lags  behind  while  others 
go  on  will  come  to  a  point  where  its  registrants 
will  be  debarred  from  reciprocal  registration 
in  the  more  progressive  States. 

The  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceu- 
tical Facuhies  held  two  meetings,  besides  a 
joint  meeting  with  the  National  Association 
of  Boards.  School  matters  were,  of  course, 
the  topics  of  discussion.  The  Conference  re- 
affirmed its  stand  with  reference  to  high  school 
requirements,  effective  September,  1923,  and  a 
three-year  college  course  to  go  into  effect  in 
September,  1935,  This  is  merely  a  recommen- 
dation; a  uniformity  that  it  is  hoped  wiQ 
materialize  in  due  time. 
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Wilber  J,  Teeters,  Iowa,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Faculties,  Theodore  J.  Bradley, 
Massachusetts,  being  retained  as  secretary  and 
treasurer.  W.  H.  Ziegler,  South  Carolina,  was 
elected  vice-president,  and  R.  A.  Lyman,  Ne- 
braska, J.  A.  Koch,  Pennsylvania,  and  W.  J. 
Rudd,  Vii^nia,  comprise  the  executive  com- 
mittee. Professor  Rudd  was  president  of  the 
Faculties  during  the  sessions  held  at  Washing- 
ton this  year. 

THE  WAR  veterans'  SECTION'. 

Last  year  at  the  New  York  meeting  a  new 
section  was  created — the  War  Veterans'  Sec- 
tion. Those  who  had  served  the  country  dur- 
ing the  trouble  abroad  were  to  be  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  for  one  year  without  dues.  Such 
membership  included  the  right  to  vote,  but  did 
not  carry  with  it  a  subscription  to  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
journal,  or  the  privilege  of  receiving  the  Year 
Book  provided  it  should  be  issued  during  1919 
or  1920.  Nearly  2300  members  were  secured 
imder  this  plan,  and  almost  as  many  more  are 
in  prospect.  Exclusive  of  the  War  Veterans, 
the  membership  of  the  Association  at  the  time 
the  Section  was  started  was  under  3000.  It 
can  readily  be  understood  what  might  happen 
were  4000  ex-servicemen  taken  into  camp.  Not 
only  would  they  hold  the  balance  of  power,  but 
it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  elect  an  entire 
set  of  officers,  the  requirements  being  that  the 
president  should  wear  the  Croix  de  Guerre  and 
that  the  secretary  should  have  gone  three  times 
over  the  top. 

Members  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  in  general  did  not 
get  notices  that  a  meeting  was  to  be  held  in 
May  this  year,  the  journal  being  depended 
upon  to  disseminate  such  information.  But  the 
war  veterans  did  not  receive  the  journal,  con- 
sequently got  no  notice  in  this  manner.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  just  before  the  con- 
vening of  the  convention  notices  were  sent  out. 
But  there  were  practically  no  war  veterans  in 
attendance ;  not  enough  to  warrant  the  holding 
of  a  Section  session.  Robert  P.  Fischelis  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Section,  Oyde  L  Eddy  of 
the  Druggists'  Circular  being  another  officer. 
These  men  recommended  that  the  Section  be 
abandoned,  and  later,  at  a  general  session,  such 
action  was  taken.  Frank  H.  Freericks,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, who  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
organization  of  the  War  Veterans'  auxiliary 
last  year,  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Section  but  was  out-voted.    It  was 


decided  to  welcome  the  War  Veterans  to  gen- 
eral membership,  but  not  to  maintain  for  them 
the  separate  department,  inasmuch  as  the  war 
is  over  and  there  is  no  real  need  for  the  Sec- 
tion as  such.  It  is  hoped  to  retain  all  the  new 
members,  and  Secretary  Day  will  doubtless  get 
into  communication  with  them,  urging  renewed 
affiliation  when  the  first  year  has  expired. 
There  are  said  to  be  10,000  service  men  from 
which  it  is  possible  to  recruit  new  membership 
for  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
A  proposed  change  in  the  method  of  electing 
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A.  Ph.  A.  officers  was  killed  at  a  general  ses- 
sion held  Monday,  May  10,  The  plan  provided 
for  the  nomination  of  a  complete  set  of  of- 
ficials by  mail,  as  the  actual  balloting  is  now 
carried  on.  The  election  was  to  take  place  at 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  association.  TTie 
plan  did  not  find  favor  with  the  majority  of 
those  in  attendance  at  Washington. 

IN  GOOD  SHAPE. 

The  affairs  of  the  association  are  in  very 
good  shape.  Treasurer  Whelpley  reporting  tfiat 
the  amount  received  from  dues  was  about  equal 
to  overhead  expenses.  Something  like  $67,000 
is  invested,  interest  from|>art  of  it  being  avail- 
able for  certain  purposes.  Secretary  Day  re- 
ported that  36,000  copies  of  the  National 
Formulary  had  been  sold  during  the  year.  It 
is  hoped  to  get  out  the  Year  Book  during  19S0i 

Wliat  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "New- 
comb  plan"  was  considered  by  the  House  of 
Del^ates  and  referred  to  the  coimcil  for  fur- 
^r  action.     In  essence  Dr.  Newcomb's  plan 
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is  that  a  big  campaign  should  be  staged  which, 
he  contends,  ought  to  result  in  gaining  25,000 
new  members  for  each  of  the  two  large  na- 
tional organizations,  the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.  Membership  in  the  two  associa- 
tions would  cost  $10  a  year,  each  member  to 
receive  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  journal  and  the  A.  Ph. 
A.  journal.  The  plan  does  not  advocate  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  organizatibns  in  any 
manner ;  each  is  to  go  its  separate  way.  But  it 
is  hoped  to  make  both  stronger  and  tfius  more 
efficient  by  reason  of  having  a  fuller  member- 
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ship.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  council  will  act 
either  for  or  against  the  proposition  some  time 
during  the  year. 

A  NEW  PUBLICITY  PLAN. 

A  few  years  ago  Dr.  A.  R.  L.  Dohme,  of 
Baltimore,  advocated  a  plan  for  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  larger  bodies  representing  phar- 
macy, details  being  given  in  his  annual  address 
while  president  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  The  different 
associations  involved  did  not  see  fit  to  act  with 
favor  on  the  plan,  but  out  of  it  has  grown  a 
movement  which,  at  first  glance,  would  seem 
to  be  somewhat  unrelated.  The  idea,  as  it  has 
now  taken  form,  is  to  organize  joint  responsi- 
bility to  the  end  that  drug  affairs  may  be  put 
before  the  public  in  a  sane  and  earnest  manner. 
Professor  Amy  has  taken  a  great  interest  in 
the  plan  and  is  largely  responsible  for  its  de- 
velopment in  its  present  form.  Real  construc- 
tive work  has  been  put  behind  the  scheme, 
resulting  in  an  organization  composed  of  eight 
drug  bodies,  including  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  the  N.  A. 


R.  D,,  the  National  Association  of  Wholesale 
Druggists,  and  the  Proprietary  Association  of 
America.  A  press  agent  is  to  be  engaged, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  supply  publicity 
mediums  of  all  kinds  with  material  which  will 
be  at  once  news  and  propaganda.  Robert  P. 
Fischelis  was  chairman  of  the  A.  Ph.  A,  com- 
mittee which  had  the  matter  in  charge  at  the 
association  meeting,  and  representatives  of  a 
number  of  the  interested  organizations  were 
called  together  at  a  special  committee  meeting 
held  at  the  Washington  Hotel,  where  the  sub- 
ject was  discussed  somewhat  in  detail.  An- 
other meeting  is  to  be  called  in  June,  either  at 
Pittsburg  or  at  Chicago.  Secretary  Water- 
bury,  of  the  National  Association  of  Wholesale 
Druggists,  was  chairman,  and  the  meeting 
mentioned  is  subject  to  his  call. 

THE  EBERT  PRIZE. 

This  year  the  Ebert  prize  went  to  George  D. 
Beal,  son  of  Professor  James  Hartley  Beal,  of 
Urbana,  Illinois.  The  prize  is  awarded  an- 
nually to  the  writer  of  the  best  paper  on  a 
pharmaceutical  subject.  The  recipient  of  the 
honor  was  not  present  to  receive  it,  his  father 
acting  in  his  behalf.  It  was  a  touching  little 
ceremony,  one  which  those  present  will  not 
soon  forget 

WHAT  THE  SECTIONS  DID. 

Jacob  Diner,  New  York,  was  chairman  of 
the  Scientific  Section,  A,  G.  DuMez,  secretary. 
More  than  twenty  papers  were  read,  notable 
among  which  were  contributions  by  H.  H. 
Rusby,  Heber  W.  Youngken,  Albert  Schneider, 
Wilbur  L.  Scoville,  Frantz  F.  Berg,  H.  C. 
Hamilton,  and  Charles  LaWall.  The  section 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Chairman,  A.  G.  DuMez;  first  vice- 
chairman,  J.  L,  Mayer;  second  vice-chairman, 
Frantz  F.  Berg ;  secretary,  Heber  W.  Young- 
ken. 

C.  A.  Dye  presided  over  the  Section  on  Edu- 
cation and  Legislation,  Edward  Spease  occupy- 
ing the  secretary's  chair.  Two  meetings  were 
held  and  seventeen  papers  were  read.  Follow- 
ing established  custom,  the  section  held  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  American  Conference  of 
Pharmaceutical  Faculties  and  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Boards  of  Pharmacy.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  Chairman,  Edward 
Spease;  secretary,  W.  H,  Ziegler;  first  asso- 
ciate, A.  W,  Linton;  second  associate,  PhUip 
Asher ;  third  associate,  L.  E.  Warren. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Section  on  Pharmacy  and 
Dispensing  centered  arotmd  Professor  John 
Uri  Lloyd's  paper, "Concerning  Suppositories." 
Professor  Lloyd  displayed  a.  set  of  molds  first 
used  thirty,  or  forty  years  ago,  and  he  gave 
directions  for  the  successful  making  of  sup- 
positories by  the  druggist..  D.  F.  Jones,  of 
South  Dakota,  contended  that  the  making  of 
this  class  of  preparations  constitutes  good  ad- 
vertising for  the  prescription  department ;  that 
an  elegant  product  is  commented  on  by  the 
physician  and  that  it  has  a  subconscious  effect 
on  the  patient.  John  Culley  read  a  very  in- 
teresting paper  on  "Drug  Clerks,  Unions  and 
Strikes,"  while  Cornelius  Osseward,  Seattle, 
discussed  "An  Eight  Hour  Working-day  in 
Pharmacy."  Wilbur  L.  Scoville  precipitated 
an  interesting  discussion  centering  on  the  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  National  Formulary.  As 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Revision,  his 
aim  was  to  bring  out  a  diversity  of  ideas. 

"Suggestions  for  the  New  Pharmacopoeia" 
was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  J.  Leon  Lascoff. 
Mr.  Lascoff  is  an  ardent  pharmacist,  giving 
much  thought  to  matters  connected  with  the 
calling,  and  after  he  arrived  at  Washington  an 
idea  occurred  to  him.  So  he  telegraphed  to 
the  head  clerk  in  his  store  in  New  York,  the 
phraseology  of  the  message  running  like  this: 
"How  many  proprietary  preparations  called 
for  in  last  thousand  prescriptions?" 

The  answer  brought  the  information  that 
approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  prescriptions 
coming  into  the  Lascoff  store  required  at  least 
a  partial  use  of  proprietaries  in  their  com- 
pounding. In  the  discussion  that  followed  it 
developed  that  50,000  prescriptions  had  been 
analyzed,  the  aim  being  to  ascertain  what  drugs 
were  most  called  for  by  physicians.  Aspirin 
came  first,  phenacetin  next,  and  tincture  of  nux 
vomica  third.    Aromatic  cascara  was  eighth. 

It  was  explained  that  the  record  was  kept 
during  the  winter  months,  while  the  influenza 
epidemic  was  in  progress. 

The  Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dis- 
pensing elected  the  following:  Chairman,  Ivor 
Griffith,  Philadelphia;  first  associate,  D.  F. 
Jones,  South  Dakota;  second  associate,  E.  R. 
Jones,  Detroit;  secretary,  H.  M.  Faser,  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  Section  on  Commercial  Interests  was  in 
charge  of  H.  S.  Noel,  Indiana,  C.  O.  Lee,  also 
of  Indiana,  being  secretary;  and  perhaps  the 


most  interesting  sessions  during  the  entire 
Washington  meeting  were  held  in  this  section. 
The  room  was  packed  on  at  least  two  occasions. 
A  speaker  that  was  listened  to  with  keen  inter- 
est was  Merle  Thoq)e,  editor  of  the  Nation's 
Business,  and  immediately  following  Mr. 
Thorpe  came  Commissioner  Kramer,  whose 
address  has  already  been  referred  to.  W.  L. 
Crounse,  attorney  for  the  National  Wholesale 
Druggists'  Association,  read  a  paper  on  the 
alcohol  situation ;  H.  M.  Gaylord,  assistant  pro- 
hibition commissioner,  spoke  on  laws  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  sale  of  narcotics;  and 
Clyde  L.  Eddy  read  a  paper  on  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  chain-store  system  with 
particular  reference  to  the  drug  business.  C. 
A.  Dye,  Edward  Spease,  George  C.  Diekman, 
Frederick  J.  WuUing,  and  Henry  Kraemer — ^all 
these  had  a  place  on  the  program.  Next  year's 
officers  are  as  follows:  C.  O.  Lee,  Indiana, 
chairman;  C.  W.  Holzhauer,  New  Jersey, 
secretary;  associates,  Adam  WoTth,  Frank 
Schachleiter,  and  S.  S.  Jacobs. 

Officers  of  the  House  of  Delegates  for  1921 
are:  Chairman,  E.  F.  Kelly,  Maryland;  first 
vice-chairman,  J.  G.  Beard,  North  Carolina; 
second  vice-chairman,  Adam  Worth,  Louis- 
iana; secretary,  Jeannot  Hostmann,  New 
Jersey. 

Officers  of  the  Historical  Section  are:  presi- 
dent. Curt  P.  Wimmer;  secretary,  A.  W.  Lin- 
ton; historian,  Eugene  Eberle. 

This  record  would  not  be  complete  without 
a  reference  to  the  genial  local  secretary,  Sam- 
uel P.  Hilton,  and  such  reference  should  be  in 
italics  if  not  in  embossed  letters.  The  busiest 
man  in  all  America  was  this  same  secretary, 
and  he  was  in  no  sense  harried  or  hurried  at 
that.  He  was  complete  master  of  the  situation 
in  all  its  details,  and  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  anything  was  overlooked.  The  entertain- 
ment provided  was  little  short  of  lavish  and 
without  questipn  the  expense  ran  up  into  real 
money.  There  were  receptions,  card  parties 
for  the  ladies,  excursions  to  parks,  sight-seeing 
trips,  etc. ;  and  two  features  worthy  of  special 
mention  were  six  o'clock  supper  at  the  Con- 
gressional Library  on  Sunday,  May  9,  and  a 
steamboat  excursion  to  Mt.  Vernon,  the  party 
disembarking  and  inspecting  the  home  of  our 
first  President  to  their  hearts'  content.  Two 
or  three  hours  were  spent  on  the  old  Washing- 
ton plantation,  a  rare  treat  for  those  who  had 
never  been  there. 


A  Committee  of  Fifty 

Thirty-three  pharmacists  and  seventeen  physicians  are  to  revise  the  next 
Pharmacopoeia. 


Immediately  following  the  A.  Ph.  A.  con- 
vention came  the  U.  S.  P.  convention,  which 
lasted  two  days. 

The  pharmaceutical  delegates  prepared  for 
action  by  holding  a  caucus  on  Monday  even- 
ing, May  10,  at  which  time  a  committee  of  five 
was  appointed  to  make  up  a  slate  of  fifty  names 
of  pharmaceutical  nominees  for  the  committee 
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of  revision.  This  committee  reported  at 
about  9:30  on  Tuesday  morning  and  at  10:20 
the  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent Wiley. 

Dr.  Wiley's  address  and  the  completion  of 
the  organization  occupied  the  first  session. 
There  were  no  very  radical  changes  recom- 
mended in  the  address,  but  some  clever  political 
maneuvering  showed  up  in  seating  delegates 
from  hitherto  unrecognized  organizations 
without  the  delay  of  ailments.     This  was 


the  first  sign  of  adroit  steering  that  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  convention  and  that  saved 
time. 

The  afternoon  session  was  occupied  with 
the  report  of  the  retiring  committee  of  revision, 
read  by  Chairman  Qias.  H.  LaWall,  and  the 
reading  of  a  supplementary  report  by  the 
secretary,  E.  FuIIerton  Cook.  Resolutions  in 
memory  of  Professor  Joseph  P.  Remington 
were  adopted,  and  rules  were  passed  for  the 
guidance  of  the  nominating  committee  which 
was  to  meet  in  the  evening  to  nominate  officers 
and  the  new  revision  committee  itself. 

In  the  evening  the  nominating  committee, 
consisting  of  one  member  from  each  delega- 
tion, assembled  for  action.  It  found  the  medi- 
cal delegates  also  prepared  with  a  slate  of 
twenty,  and  an  agreement  was  quickly  reached 
that  the  new  committee  of  revision  should  con- 
sist of  seventeen  members  nominated  from  the 
medical  slate  and  thirty-three  from  the  phar- 
maceutical slate.  A  recess  allowed  each  seg- 
ment to  separately  select  its  nominees,  and,  on 
reassembling,  the  work  was  quickly  finished. 
Thus  the  nominating  committee  finished  its 
work  in  less  than  four  hours,  as  against  eight 
hours  ten  years  ago  and  about  six  hours  twenty 
years  ago.  Yet  both  slates  were  made  up 
openly  and  without  special  maneuvering. 

It  was  a  time-saving  plan  and  it  worked 
well.  If  there  were  disappointed  delegates 
present  they  were  good  losers  and  made  no 
complaint. 

The  choice  of  the  nominating  committee  was 
ratified  by  the  convention  the  next  morning 
without  opposition. 

The  last  session,  on  Wednesday  morning, 
was  occupied  with  considering  general  prin- 
ciples to  be  followed  in  revising  the  Phar- 
macopoeia. These  are  very  similar  to  those 
followed  in  the  last  revisioiL  The  committee 
of  revision  is  again  to  be  subdivided  into  an 
executive  committee  of  fifteen  which  shall  con- 
sist of  the  chairmen  of  the  subcommittees,  and 
it  is  planned  to  hold  frequent  meetings  of  the 
executive  committee  during  the  course  of  the 
revision  and  to  hold  meetings  of  tfie  entire 
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committee  when  such  is  advisable.  Thus  the 
work  of  pharmacopoeial  revision  will  be  mate- 
rially expedited. 

The  newly-elected  committee  of  revision  met 
for  organization  in  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  May  12  and  appointed  its  officers,  subcom- 
mittees and  executive  committee.  So  the  work 
of  revision  is  already  imder  way. 

The  new  officers  of  the  convention  are  as 
follows: 

President,  Reid  Hunt,  M.D. ;  vice-presidents, 
F.  B.  Powers,  M.  H.  Fussell,  W.  A.  Bastedo, 
L.  E.  Sayre,  and  J.  F.  Anderson ;  secretaries, 
L.  F.  Kebler  and  W.  W.  Stockberger  ;*  treas- 
urer, S.  L.  Hilton;  trustees,  J.  H.  Beal,  G.  H. 
Simmons,  S.  Solis  Cohen,  YL  M.  Whelpley, 
and  F.  J.  Wulling. 

The  new  committee  of  revision  consists  of 
E.  Fullerton  Cook,  chairman;  Wilbur  L.  Sco- 


ville  and  H.  V.  Amy,  vice-chairmen ;  Chas.  H. 
La  Wall,  secretary.  Other  members  are:  C. 
L.  Alsberg,  J.  F.  Anderson,  H.  G.  Barbour,  W. 
A.  Bastedo,  G.  M.  Beringer,  T.  J.  Bradley,  C. 
E.  Caspari,  H.  A.  Christian,  A.  H.  Qark,  A.  R. 
Craig,  John  CuUey,  Jacob  Diner,  A.  R.  L. 
Dohme,  A.  G.  DuMez,  C.  A.  Dye,  C.  W.  Ed- 
mands,  F.  R.  Eldred',  Bernard  Fantus,  J.  M. 
Francis,  M.  H.  Fussell,  E.  N.  Gathercoal,  L.  R. 
Hamburger,  R.  A.  Hatcher,  L.  D.  Havenhill, 
E.  R.  Hodge,  E.  M.  Houghton,  Charles  W. 
Johnson,  C.  B.  Jordan,  E.  F.  Kelly,  Henry 
Kraemer,  I.  E.  Leonard,  G.  W.  McCoy,  B.  L. 
Murray,  E.  L.  Newcomb,  F.  W.  Nitardy,  P.  S. 
Pittenger,  W.  O.  Richtmann,  G.  D.  Rosen- 
garten,  L.  G.  Rowntree,  E.  A.  Ruddiman,  Al- 
bert Schneider,  Leonard  A.  Seltzer,  Torald 
Solbnan,  E.  R.  Stilt,  H.  C  Wood,  and  W.  H. 
Ziegler. 


Sales  from  Non-stocked  Merchandise 


By  Milton  A.  Warner 

El  Paso,  Texas 


We  have  in  operation  what  has  proved  to 
be  a  very  effective  method  for  establishing 
customer  confidence  and  for  creating  many 
new  sales  outlets.    Here  is  how  it  works: 

A  woman  enters  the  store  looking  for  a 
favorite  toilet  product,  mentioning  the  fact 
that  apparently  no  one  in  the  city  carries  it 
She  is  asked  by  the  clerk  if  she  knows  the 
name  of  the  maker  of  the  article  in  question. 
If  we  are  able  to  find  out  the  name  of  the  man- 
ufacturer, or  to  secure  other  identif)ring  infor- 
mation, we  tell  her  that  we  will  take  her  order 
for  the  article  and  send  it  to  her  just  as  soon 
as  the  merchandise  is  received  at  our  store. 

We  are  always  very  careful  to  get  a  com- 
plete description  of  her  home  address,  and  this, 
incidentally,  is  added  to  our  mailing  list  for 
future  use. 

When  making  out  the  order  to  the  manu- 
facturer or  wholesaler  three  sheets  of  paper 
are  put  into  the  typewriter — ^two  letter-heads 
and  a  yellow  copy  sheet.  The  order  is  made 
in  due  form  and  the  papers  are  then  removed 
from  the  machine.  The  first  sheet  is  taken 
off  and  sent  out  with  the  next  batch  of  mail. 
The  other  two  sheets  go  back  into  the  machine 


where  a  secondary  letter  is  written,  addressed 
to  the  customer  who  gave  the  order. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  a  recently-written  letter 
and  the  indorsement: 

El  Paso,  Tkxas,  April  1,  \92XL 

McPike  Drug  Company, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Gentlemen  : 

Please  mail  us  the  following: 
1/12  Doz.  Glaseptic  Nebulizer— complete  outfit 
Soliciting  your  giving  this  small  order  your  usual 
prompt  attention,  we  are,  most  truly, 

The  Wasnee  Drug  Co. 


Mrs.  Fred  C.  Jones, 

182  £.  Nevada,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

DsAX  Mrs.  Jones: 

The  above  copy  of  our  original  order  is  being  sent 
to  show  that  your  request  to  our  clerk  this  morning  is 
having  our  attention  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  express 
our  pleasure  at  being  able  to  be  of  service  to  you. 

You  will  find  attached  some  little  stickers  which  we 
will  ask  that  you  please  paste  on  the  cover  of  your 
telephone  directory.  You  will  find  them  handy  when 
you  wish  to  call  our  store. 

The  desired  Nebulizer  will  be  sent  to  your  home 
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upon  arrival,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  there  will  be  no 
delay  in  our  receiving  this  for  you. 

Again  thanking  you,  we  are,  most  truly, 

The  Warner  Drug  Co. 

The  customer's  copy  is  sent  to  her  by  mail, 
and  the  other  copy — ^the  yellow  sheet — is 
placed  in  a  progressive  file. 

In  the  case  of  the  foregoing  letter  the  order 
was  mailed  from  our  store  on  April  1,  and  as 
it  usually  takes  about  four  or  five  days  to 
receive  goods  from  Kansas  City,  the  yellow 
copy  was  filed  under  the  date  of  April  fifth, 
at  which  time  it  would  be  sent  to  my  desk.  If 
the  goods  had  not  arrived  by  that  time  the 
letter  would  be  refiled  and  would  come  to  my 
desk  every  day  until  the  goods  were  actually 
received. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  goods  the  merchandise 
is  sent  to'  the  home  of  the  customer  promptly. 

We  never  let  a  letter  for  a  local  address 


leave  our  store  that  does  not  carry  one  of  our 
little  stickers — the  ones  mentioned  in  the  letter 
to  the  customer.  These  stickers  are  circular 
in  shape  and  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter.  Our  name  and  telephone  numbers 
are  on  each  sticker. 

A  small  envelope  is  used  to  enclose  the  stick- 
ers and  on  it  we  have  printed  the  following: 

"You  will  find  some  little  'stickers*  inside 
this  envelope.  Please  paste  one  on  your  tele- 
phone directory  or  some  other  place  where  it 
will  be  readily  seen  when  you  are  in  need  of 
drug-store  service. 

"We  have  six  phones  and  an  army  of  deliv- 
ery boys." 

The  description  of  the  plan  we  'use  has  in- 
volved quite  a  number  of  words,  but  in  oper-  ^ 
ation  the  scheme  is  simplicity  itself.     Very 
little  time  is  required  and  the  results  are  more 
than  worth  while. 


Adulteration  of  American  Centaury  and 

Maidenhair  Fern 

By  Oliver  Atkins  Far  well 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Deliberate  adulteration  of  crude  drugs  is 
something  seldom  met  with,  but  it  has  been 
my  experience  lately  to  detect  instances  that 
bc^r  strong  indications  of  such  a  practice. 

Three  bales  of  American  centaury  weighing 
472  pounds  contained  just  113  pounds  of  drug 
true  to  name.  There  were  two  adulterants—^ 
Rhexia  virginica  Linn  and  Stylosanthes  biflora 
(Linn)  B.  S.  P.  What  more  particularly 
points  to  a  deliberate  sophistication  is  the  fact 
that  all  three  species  involved  were  definitely 
distinct,  one  from  another ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  not  indiscriminately  mixed,  but  each 
species  occupied  a  distinct  layer  by  itself. 

In  these  bales  the  stylosanthes  occupied  the 
middle  portion;  the  true  American  centaury 
was  confined  to  the  outermost  layer  so  as  to 
completely  hide  the  adulterants,  which  were  not 
at  all  discernible,  in  any  of  the  bales,  from  the 
exterior ;  the  rhexia  occupied  the  space  between 
the  other  two  plants.  It  must  have  cost  the 
ones  who  did  the  sophisticating  considerable 
time  and  no  little  ingenuity  to  build  up  the 


bales  after  this  fashion  without  getting  aiiy 
two  of  the  species  intermixed. 

Neither  of  the  adulterants  bears  sufiScient 
resemblance  to  the  American  centaury  to  per- 
mit of  either  being  intermixed  without  instant 
detection;  hence  the  attempt  at  concealment. 

In  the  case  of  the  maidenhair  fern  the  adul- 
teration was  of  a  somewhat  different  character 
but  no  less  interesting. 

A  layer  of  drug  alternated  with  a  shovelful 
of  coarse  gravel  in  regular  succession.  There 
were  five  bags,  the  total  weight  of  which  was 
increased  50  pounds  by  having  the  gravel 
distributed  in  the  manner  outlined.  Each 
shovelful  of  gravel  was  deposited  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  middle  of  each  layer  of  drug 
and  amassed  in  a  small  pile  so  as  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  discovery  to  a  minimum. 

The  insatiable  greed,  the  everlasting  desire 
to  grab  something  for  nothing,  stops  at  no 
point  and  permeates  every  field  of  activity — 
such  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  that  has  to  be 
drawn. 


The  Scope  of  the  National  Formulary 

With  the  five  contributions  that  follow  we  conclude  a  series  of  expressions  from 

twenty  or  thirty  leaders  in  American  pharmacy,  comment  being  centered 

on  the  forthcoming  revision  of  the  Formulary.     The  discussion 

should  prove  of  distinct  value. 


By  S.  L.  Hilton, 
Washington,  D.  C 

I  am  in  perfect  accord  with  many  of  the 
statements  in  the  Bulletin  editorial  concern- 
ing the  coming  revision  of  the  National  For- 
mulary. However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  a  member  of  the  revision  committee,  I 
feel  that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss at  this  time  the  coming  revision,  as  I 
believe  every  member  should  be  of  an  open 
mind  to  receive  constructive  suggestions  and 
learn  the  views  of  the  majority  as  to  what  the 
National  Formulary  should  be  and  along  what 
lines  and  general  principles  it  should  be  de- 
veloped. 

I  agree  fully  that  many  changes  are  neces- 
sary if  it  is  to  remain  as  a  standard  The 
medical,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  parts 
must  be  thoroughly  considered  and  the  revision 
made  accordingly. 

By  Edward  Spease, 
Dcui  School  of  Pharmacy,  Western  Reserve  University, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Your  statement  that  if  one  should  ask  the 
first  dozen  druggists  to  define  the  National 
Formulary  an  unsatisfactory  answer  would  be 
received  is  true.  This  is  because  druggists 
have  never  come  into  possession  of  a  clear 
conception  of  the  scope  of  the  book  and  of  its 
usefulness. 

There  are  certain  preparations  in  the  Na- 
tional Formulary  that  no  doubt  should  be 
incorporated  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  proprietary  medicines  have 
been  included,  but  rather  that  formulas  similar 
to  those  that  appear  in  the  book  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  various  proprietary  medi- 
cine companies,  and  these  companies  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  see  the  Formulary  go  out 
of  existence. 

It  is  true  that  the  National  Formulary  car- 
ries some  preparations  of  doubtful  therapeutic 
value.  In  fact,  I  presume  many  of  them  may 
be  8o  called.     But  were  there  no  power  to 


standardize  such  things  they  would  very  likely 
rim  riot 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  things  for 
professional  pharmacy  was  the  issuing  of  the 
list  of  National  Formulary  and  U.  S.  P. 
preparations,  by  the  prohibition  commissioner 
as  liquors.  How  many  of  the  laity  ever  heard 
of  simple  elixir,  or  many  of  the  oliier  prepara- 
tions mentioned,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  elixir  of  anise?  If  the  law  cannot  control 
the  druggist  in  case  he  chooses  to  dispense 
these  preparations,  then  something  is  wrong 
with  die  law. 

Still,  I  am  not  pessimistic.  I  have  confidence 
enough  in  the  public  to  believe  that  through 
the  prohibition  law  they  will  finally  reach  the 
alcoholic  patent  medicines  and,  while  at  it,  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  go  after  the  other  ones  of 
doubtful  value  that  do  not  contain  alcohol.  It 
is  high  time  for  pharmacists  -to  begin  to  look 
at  things  in  a  broad  manner,  and  I  believe  they 
are  doing  so.  I  believe  they  should  fight  to  the 
last  ditch  to  retain  the  National  Formulary, 
and  I  believe  they  will.  Even  though  it  does 
contain  some  unethical  preparations,  those  very 
preparations  are  far  better  than  certain  of  the 
patent  medicines  now  found  on  the  market. 

By  Albert  Schneider,    • 

College  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Nebraska. 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  dogmatic,  but  it  has 
alwajrs  appeared  to  me  that  the  National 
Formulary  was  non-essential.  By  that  I  mean 
that  should  the  N.  F.  for  some  cause  suddenly 
pass  out  of  existence,  humanity  would  not  as 
a  result  suffer.  In  fact  I  have  a  sneaking  sus- 
picion that  humanity  might  even  be  benefited 
because  of  such  an  incident.  I  am  altogether 
too  skeptical  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  infor- 
mation therein  contained. 

The  following  may  be  cited  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  I  have  in  mind.  Under  Pulvis 
Antisepticus  are  mentioned  a  number  of  in- 
gredients which  are  known  to  have  decided 
antiseptic  properties  when  used  singly  in  suit- 
able dilutions.     But  what  do  we  really  know 
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about  the  action  of  the  combination  given? 
Furthennore,  the  formula  calls  for  12.5  per 
cent  of  zinc  sulphate.  Why  is  the  sulphate 
added,  knowing  that  it  has  a  very  high  albu- 
men coagulating  coefficient,  which  would  check 
the.  action  of  the  antiseptic  ?  Is  Pulvis  Anti- 
septicus  a  rational  combination  ?  I  have  similar 
doubts  regarding  many  other  articles  of 
the  N.  F. 

It  seems  to  me  we  could  take  the  really 
reliable  and  valuable  information  out  of  the 
N.  F.  and  transfer  it  to  the  U.  S.  P.  and 
abandon  the  N.  F.  The  entire  N.  F.  may 
contain  as  many  as  twenty-five  really  useful 
and  valuable  articles — ^not  more  than  that 
The  rest  we  can  throw  overboard. 

By  Philip  Asher, 

New  Orleans,  La. 

The  National  Formulary  serves  a  very 
excellent  function.  It  is  recognized  as  a  legal 
standard,  and  as  such  should  be  continued  with 
as  much  care  and  consideration  as  the  U.  S.  P. 

It  is  quite  true  there  are  many  formulas  in 
the  N.  F.  that  if  not  entirely  obsolete  are  little 
used,  yet,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  what 
other  standard  could  be  consulted  should  the 
occasion  arise  to  make  any  of  them  ? 

Pharmacy  as  a  whole  during  the  past  decade 
or  two  has  imdergone  quite  an  evolution,  and  it 
can  also  be  said  that  in  the  present  edition  of 
the  U.  S.  P.  there  are  a  number  of  preparations 
that  may  be  placed  in  the  obsolete  class.  True, 
some  of  these  have  a  limited  call  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country,  while  in  other  sections 
they  may  be  wholly  unknown,  as  far  as  their 
use  is  concerned,  yet  the  revision  committee 
did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  discard  them  and 
did  not  forget  that  the  U.  S.  P.  was  a  standard 
for  the  whole  country. 

Medicine  like  other  things  is  more  or  less 
controlled  by  fads.  At  one  time  a  certain 
preparation  is  in  high  demand,  soon  to  be  rele- 
gated to  the  class  of  "has-beens."  Energetic 
manufacturers  will  place  upon  the  market  a 
combination  of  well-known  remedies  for 
which,  through  a  liberal  advertising  campaign, 
a  large  demand  will  be  created,  and  the  medical 
profession  will  fall  for  it  and  prescribe  it  as 
though  it  were  a  panacea. 

Soon  other  pharmaceutical  chemists  step  in 
and  place  on  the  market  a  preparation  of 
similar  composition  under  a  title  of  its  prin- 


cipal constituents.  Each  maker's  preparation, 
however,  will  differ  slightly  from  the  original, 
perhaps  in  taste,  color,  odor,  or  otherwise. 

If  the  N.  F.  Committee  would  publish  at 
short  intervals  an  addenda  containing  the 
formulas  of  preparations  like  these,  there 
would  be  at  least  some  uniformity  in  the 
products  whether  made  by  the  manufacturing 
pharmacist  or  the  retailer. 

It  is  useless  trying  to  preach  the  advan- 
tages of  the  pharmacist  making  his  own  prep- 
arations— Mr.  Geo.  Beringer,  Jr.,  has  recently 
shown  the  full  significance  of  this.  But  if  the 
retailer  must  buy  these  preparations  he  is  at 
least  assured  that  no  matter  whether  he  obtains 
them  from  White,  Brown,  Green  or  Black,  if 
they  are  made  to  comply  with  a  standard,  they 
will  be  identical.  That  this  variation  of  the 
same  preparation  is  harmful  in  refilling  of 
prescriptions  is  well  established,  and  we  know 
too  well  with  what  mistrust  a  customer  will 
look  upon  a  prescription  that  differs  in  the 
least  from  that  which  was  originaUy  supplied. 

The  N.  F.  is  a  well  known  and  established 
work  and  it  serves  some  very  valuable  func- 
tions. To  discontinue  its  publication  would  be 
a  disastrous  blow  to  pharmaceutical  advance- 
ment. If  the  druggist  who  depends  entirely 
upon  the  manufacturing  pharmacist  cannot  see 
any  advantage  it  spells  but  little.  But  to  the 
progressive  pharmacist  it  implies  a  great  deal. 

By  Wm.  B.  Day, 

Dean  University  of  Illinois  School  of  Pharmacy, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

One  needs  only  to  compare  the  fourth 
edition  of  the  National  Formulary  with  the 
three  earlier  editions  to  be  convinced  of  the 
great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  its  devel- 
opment. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  N.  F.  as  a 
legal  standard  its  scope  necessarily  has  been 
changed.  To  my  mind,  the  introduction  of  the 
second  part  of  the  book,  defining  and  describ- 
ing a  list  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  was  not  only 
valuable  but  necessary.  Nor  do  I  consider  it  a 
disgrace  for  the  National  Formulary  to  act 
as  a  catch-all  for  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Of  course,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
all  drugs  and  preparations  dropped  from  the 
Pharmacopoeia  shall  be  cared  for  in  the 
Formulary.  A  pertinent  illustration  is  afforded 
by  whiskey  and  brandy,  which  were  dropped 
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from  the  U.  S.  P.  IX  and  were  not  included  in 
the  National  Formulary  IV,  but  in  other 
instances  the  drugs  and  preparations  so  deleted 
from  the  U.  S.  P.  are  still  in  general  use,  and 
a  standard  formula  for  the  preparations  or  a 
standard  of  identity  and  strength  for  the  drugs 
is  of  great  importance. 

The  list  of  drugs  provided  in  this  manner 
by  the  National  Formulary  serves  a  useful  pur- 
pose and  should  not  be  abandoned. 

But  it  is  also  evident  that  the  line  of  great- 
est development  of  the  N.  F.  must  be  in  its 
formulas  rather  than  in  its  standards.  In  these 
formulae  not  only  pharmaceutical  elegance  but 
therapeutic  value  must  properly  be  considered. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  preparation  is  in  current 
use  though  without  demonstrable  therapeutic 
value  should  not  be  considered  sufficient  to 
entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  National  Formulary. 
Preparations  of  this  kind  may  be  taken  care 
of  in  the  forthcoming  A.  Ph.  A,  Recipe  Book. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  exploit  in  the  National 
Formulary  new   remedies  whose  therapeutic 


value  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  We  may 
safely  trust  to  individual  initiative  or  to  the 
manufacturing  pharmacist  for  the  exploitation 
of  new  drugs. 

It  would  be  very  helpful  if  physicians  could 
be  interested  in  the  National  Formulary.  This, 
however,  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  difficulty- — 
in  fact  it  is  apparently  increasingly  difficult  to 
interest  physicians  in  the  Pharmacopceia. 

The  new  prohibition  law  will  have  much 
weight  with  the  revisers  of  the  National 
Formulary.  It  seems  assured  that  preparations 
that  may  be  used  for  beverage  purposes  will 
be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible.  The  reduction 
of  alcohol  content  in  elixirs,  tinctures,  etc,  by 
other  menstrua  will  require  careful  study. 

The  fact  that  the  National  Formulary  is 
progressing  along  useful  lines  is  demonstrated 
by  the  increased  demand  for  the  book.  The 
sales  of  the  fourth  edition  amount  to  over 
thirty-one  thousand  copies,  a  sufficient  number 
to  supply  more  than  one-half  of  the  drug  stores 
of  the  United  States. 


An  American  More  with  Mexican  Clerks. 

/■  Sam  Aat»aia,  Ttxtu,  it  tkt  B»Hca  de  San  Ptdn,  famnded  ■■  ISS3  by  Richard  and  Max  Cohn,  two  bnlktri  ef  Jtwith 
ntractitu.  Tkt  firm  iptcialitti  in  tkt  importalftu  of  Mtxican  mrdidnal  ktrbt  and  otktr  findueta  /ram  ike  neifkUring 
rtpnUUandabamantifattmru  ttvtral propriotary  priparaHtnt  wkitk  art  well  known  in  talk  Texas  and Mtiica.  Maslordtrt 
*rt  rteHv*d  from  a*  far  away  at  Alatka,  Ike  tlori'i  Mexican  attHmtrt  kaving  drifted  to  lotry  teetion  of  tke  United  Slalti. 


The  Experiences  of  a  Druggist  on  a 

Hunting  Trip  to  Alaska 

By  G.  O.  Young 

Buckhannon,  West  Virginia 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Land  of  Beyond, 

Thai  dreams  at  the  grates  of  the  dayf 
Aiiurin^  U  lies  at  the  skirts  of  the  skies , 

And  ever  so  far  away; 
Alluring  it  calls:   O  ye  the  yoke  galls. 

And  ye  of  the  trail  ovetfond, 
IVith  saddle  and  Pack,  by  paddle  and  trctck, 

LeVs  go  to  the  Land  of  Beyond  / 

^Robert  W,  Service. 


IV 

Two  and  a  half  hours  had  been  spent  in 
traveling  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards 
arotmd  some  large  crevasses  in  the  ice.  We 
were  trying  to  reach  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
ahead,  from  which  point  we  intended  to  hunt 
goats. 

After  coming  into  full  view  of  the  mountain 
I  located  what  I  thought  to  be  a  goat  far  up 
the  mountain  side  ahead,  but  upon  pointing 
the  object  out  to  one  of  the  Indians  he 
exclaimed:  "He  no  billy-goat;  he  snow.'*  A 
few  days  after,  when  I  happened  close  to  the 
patch  of  snow  that  I  had  taken  for  a  goat,  I 
f  otmd  that  it  covered  as  much  area  as  an  aver- 
age-size dwelling.  Several  days  later  one  of 
the  Indians  pointed  out  goats  far  up  the  moun- 
tain side,  but  so  far  away  that  we  were  obliged 
to  use  our  high-powered  field  glasses  before  we 
could  locate  them.  There  they  were — as  white 
as  snow — twelve  or  fifteen  in  number,  feeding 
on  what  appeared  to  be  absolutely  barren 
ground.  Without  the  use  of  our  glasses  they 
looked  like  white,  mice,  so  far  as  size  was  con- 
cerned. 

The  fever  was  upon  us,  and  we  were  all 
eagerness.  The  foUowing  morning  we  were 
to  start  on  our  first  hunt — Bones  and  Dr. 
Evans  together ;  Indian  Johnnie  and  Mr.  Sny- 
der; Indian  Paddie  and  I. 

After  a  half -hour's  climb  Paddie,  who  was 
carrying  my  field  glasses,  located  a  fine  billy- 
goat  standing  on  a  narrow  ledge  in  the  rocky 
cliffs  far  above.  I  had  a  map  from  the  govern- 
ment geological  survey  which  showed  the 
mountain  to  be  eight  thousand  feet  above  sea 
level,  while  we  were  camped  at  an  elevation  of 


about  three  thousand.  The  goat  was  perhaps 
one  thousand  feet  from  the  top  and  to  reach 
him  meant  a  long  climb. 

We  made  good  progress  for  a  time,  as  we 
went  up  over  the  great  bed  of  gray  granite 
stones  which  had  been  loosened  from  the  cliffs 
above  by,  or  perhaps  as  a  result  of,  volcanic 
action.  As  we  ascended  the  stones  gradually 
became  smaller  in  size,  and  great  care  had  to 
be  used  as  many  of  them  were  on  a  balance, 
while  others  appeared  to  be  'Tcey  rocks,"  and  if 
moved  even  slightly  all  the  other  rocks  on  the 
surface  for  some  distance  up  would  start  slid- 
ing. At  last  we  reached  the  top  of  the  rock 
slide,  and  here  our  real  troubles  began,  for  the 
entire  distance  up  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff  on 
which  the  goat  stood  was  loose  shale. 

I  strapped  my  gun  on  my  back,  while  Paddie 
did  likewise  with  my  camera  and  field  glasses. 
Finally  we  could  stand  upright  no  longer,  and 
at  times  had  to  flatten  ourselves  against  the 
steep  sides,  crawling  and  climbing  together. 
The  shale  became  finer  and  we  would  often 
slide  back  several  )rards.  I  removed  my 
gloves,  as  I  found  that  I  could  use  bare  hands 
to  better  advantage  in  clinging  to  the  loose 
shale,  while  we  constantly  made  use  of  our 
toes,  digging  them  in  as  best  we  could.  In  the 
difficult  places  we  sometimes  used  our  chins, 
for  every  otmce  of  resistance  coimted  and  we 
could  feel  ourselves  slipping  backward  when 
releasing  a  handhold  to  secure  a  new  one 
farther  up. 

At  one  time  we  stopped  to  ascertain  if  the 
goat  was  still  in  the  same  position.  There  he 
stood  like  some  old  patriarch,  his  white 
whiskers  blowing  in  the  wind,  his  forefeet  at 
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the  very  edge  of  the  rock  shelf  as  he  looked 
down  at  us  defiantly  and,  no  doubt,  with  a 
feeling  of  security.  He  had  perhaps  gained 
that  same  position  on  previous  occasions  when 
chased  from  his  feeding  grounds  far  down  the 
mountain  side  by  his  greatest  enemy,  the  wolf. 
His  defense  and  protection  was  in  his  ability 
to  reach  such  spots  as  are  inaccessible  to  all 
other  animals  except  his  friendly  neighbors, 
the  mountain  sheep,  and  he  apparently  reasoned 
that  he  had  no  cause  to  fear  the  approach  of 
these  two-legged  animals  who  moved  so  slowly 
up  the  steep  slide — he  had  not  reckoned  with 
the  wisdom  of  man  as  represented  by  a  high- 
power  rifle. 

Slowly  we  made  our  way  up  the  steep  ascent 
to  within  shooting  range  of  the  goat,  which  at 
that  time  was  lying  down  on  the  rock  ledge 
with  only  his  back  showing.  We  stopped  for  a 
few  moments  to  get  our  breath,  and  upon  con- 
sulting my  watch  I  found  that  we  had  been 
exactly  three  hours  making  the  ascent. 

A  new  difficulty  now  confronted  us — to  get 
a  position  from  where  I  could  shobt  I  could 
not  stand  up,  kneel,  or  sit  down,  while  if  I 
raised  oa  my  elbows  I  would  have  lost  my  hold 
and  started  sliding  down  the  motmtain.  The 
Indian  solved  the  problem.  He  put  himself 
below  me,  digging  his  hands  and  toes  into  the 
loose  shale,  while  I  placed  one  foot  against  his 
shoulder,  raised  on  my  elbows  and  fired. 

The  bullet  hit  the  solid  rock  just  above  the 
goat's  bai;k.  Seeing  that  I  had  shot  too  high 
I  quickly  fired  again,  hitting  the  edge  of  the 
bench  just  below  him.  After  the  second  shot 
the  goat  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  shelf,  his 
forefeet  on  the  very  edge,  and  looked  down  at 
us,  his  head,  neck  and  shoulders  showing.  I 
umed  at  his  right  shoulder  and  fired,  where- 
upon he  pitched  forward,  Just  grazing  a  slight 
projection  in  the  cliff  a  few  feet  below,  turning 
over  and  over  as  he  fell. 

Not  once  did  he  touch  the  sides  of  the  over- 
hanging cliff  in  his  descent,  but  struck  the  sur- 
face of  the  steep  slide  perhaps  sixty  feet  from 
where  we  were  perched,  making  a  report  that 
sounded  like  a  small  explosion.  He  rebounded, 
dien  started  down  the  slide,  gaining  momen- 
tum. Upon  reaching  the  point  where  the  rocks 
were  larger  in  size  his  progress  was  impeded, 
as  it  was  not  then  so  steep,  and  he  finally 
stopped  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  below. 

We  had  expected  that  the  animal's  horns 


would  be  broken  by  the  fall,  but  they  were 
intact,  as  also  were  the  head  and  foreparts. 
His  hindparts,  however,  were  mashed  to  a 
jelly.  He  was  an  unusually  large  goat;  we 
estimated  his  weight  at  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds.  After  taking  some  pic- 
tures and  making  a  few  measurements,  we 
skinned  the  animal  and  started  for  camp,  whidi 
we  reached  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Upon 
arriving  there  we  found  that  our  cook  and 
horse-wrangler  had  witnessed  the  entire  per- 


TU  Mlf-tMt  brtmilu  4»wn  by  Mr.  Ytmmt  '*  riJU. 

formance  by  the  aid  of  field  glasses  from  our 
camp  in  the  basin  below. 

We  awoke  the  next  morning  to  find  it  rain- 
ing steadily,  therefore  remained  in  our  tents 
nearly  all  day.  The  second  morning  dawned 
bright  and  clear,  and  we  all  started  to  a  point 
about  eight  miles  distant,  where  a  good-sized 
band  of  goats  had  been  located.  We  were  all 
horseback,  and  it  was  a  very  difficult  climb  for 
the  horses;  so  mudi  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
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stop  them  every  few  yards  for  a  short  breath- 
ing spell. 

I,  perhaps,  was  too  considerate  of  the  horse 
that  I  was  riding,  making  the  rests  too  long, 
which  resulted  in  my  getting  behind  the  others. 
As  the  ground  became  steeper  it  appeared  more 
difficult  for  the  animal  to  keep  his  footing,  so  I 
concluded  to  get  off  and  lead  him.  The  horse 
appeared  very  uneasy,  as  if  afraid  to  proceed. 
I  was  urging  him  on  in  an  effort  to  overtake 
the  other  members  of  our  party  when,  all  at 
once,  the  horse  lost  his  footing  and  fell ! 

As  he  fell  I  grabbed  a  tight  hold  on  the 
halter  rope  and  held  on  with  all  my  might,  at 
the  same  time  calling  for  help  as  loud  as  I 
could.  Notwithstanding  my  good  foothold, 
my  strength  amounted  to  nothing  as  compared 
with  the  animal's  weight,  and  I  realized  that  if 
I  did  not  let  loose  the  halter  rope  I  would  be 
drawn  down  the  mountain  side  with  him.  It 
was  useless  to  try  to  hold  on.  I  watched  him 
going — falling  and  rolling.  It  presented  a 
spectacular  sight,  but  the  sensation  experienced 
was  altogether  different  from  that  of  a  few 
.  days  before  when  the  goat  had  fallen  six  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  rock  cliff  and  rolled  hun- 
dreds of  feet  below. 

My  first  thought  was  the  loss  of  the  horse, 
and  then  of  my  new  gun  that  was  contained  in 
the  scabbard  attached  to  the  saddle  and  which 
would  likely  be  broken  to  pieces ;  I  thought  also 
of  my  camera  that  was  tied  to  the  horn  of  the 
saddle,  and  congratulated  myself  that  I  had 
taken  my  new  field  glasses  from  the  small 
saddle  pockets  and  had  them  with  me  securely 
strapped  to  my  belt. 

But  the  loss  of  the  horse,  gun,  and  camera 
amounted  to  little  as  compared  to  my  own 
safety,  and  I  was  truly  thankful  that  I  had 
dismoimted  when  I  did.  Had  I  been  on  him 
when  he  stumbled  we  both  would  have  gone 
down  together. 

The  horse  landed  in  a  gully  six  or  seven 
hundred  feet  below.  I  hurried  up  the  moun- 
tain a  short  distance  and  succeeded  in  making 
one  of  the  Indians  hear  me,  then  made  my  way 
down  to  the  dead  horse.  The  camera  was 
broken  beyond  repair — ^my  third  camera  since 
leaving  home.  The  gun  was  not  in  the  scab- 
bard, nor  was  it  in  sight.  I  examined  the 
contents  of  the  small  saddle-bags  and  saw  that 
my  limch,  milk  chocolate,  gun  oil  and  other 
small  belongings  were  all  one  mass. 


The  Indian  soon  arrived,  followed  by  Bones. 
We  removed  the  saddle  and  bridle  with  the 
intention  of  picking  them  up  as  we  returned  in 
the  evening,  and  then  started  climbing  the  steep 
mountain  again,  trying  to  keep  in  the  exact 
course  that  the  horse  had  taken  in  his  fall. 
When  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  we  found 
the  gim,  which  had  fallen  from  the  scabbard 
and  was  not  damaged  other  than  by  a  few 
scratches. 

Upon  reaching  my  companions  they  con- 
gratulated me  on  my  narrow  escape,  and  after 
walking  three  or  four  miles  I  moxmted  one  of 
the  Indian's  horses  and  rode  to  our  destination. 

The  band  of  goats  was  scattered  in  groups 
up  the  mountain  side.  We  divided  into  three 
parties  of  two  each  and  had  a  very  exciting 
experience  during  the  next  two  or  three  hours, 
which  resulted  in  Doctor  Evans  killing  three 
billy-goats,  one  of  which  had  its  horns  dam- 
aged so  badly  that  it  was  valueless  as  a  trophy 
and  was  left.  Mr.  Snyder  killed  one  goat  and 
I  killed  two.  In  addition  Bones  killed  a  kid 
for  camp  meat,  and  it  was  taken,  together  with 
the  hind  quarters  of  two  of  the  billies  back  to 
our  camping  place. 

Each  of  us  had  killed  the  legal  limit  of  three 
goats,  although  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Snyder 
had  lost  one  head  apiece  on  account  of  the 
horns  having  been  broken  in  falling,  leaving 
only  two  each  for  trophies. 

The  next  morning  we  packed  up  and  started 
across  the  big  glacier,  As  I  was  without  a 
saddle  horse  Bones  had  assigned  to  me  the  ooe 
that  he  had  been  riding,  "Spot,"  so  named 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  a  spotted  nose  but 
otherwise  was  pure  white.  I  rode  him  almost 
continually  during  the  remainder  of  our  trip, 
and  aside  from  the  fact  that  he  would  take 
sleepy  spells  each  afternoon,  during  which  time 
he  would  often  stumble  and  fall  if  not  dosely 
watched,  he  was  a  very  dependable  raoimt 

After  crossing  the  glacier  we  continued  up 
and  around  the  mountain,  arriving  at  a  clump 
of  pines  quite  early  in  the  evening.  It  was  a 
delightful  place  to  camp,  there  being  an  abun- 
dance of  feed  for  the  horses,  as  well  as  fire- 
wood. An  early  start  was  made  the  next 
morning  as  we  had  a  hard  day's  trip  ahead  of 
us  up  Skolai  Creek  to  Skolai  Pass  above,  a 
distance  of  sixteen  miles,  and  very  bad  travel- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  the  way.  In  travel- 
ing one  measured  mile  after  leaving  Skolai 
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Creek  one  ascends  to  an  altitude  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  creek. 

The  Fredericka  Glacier  was  passed  during 
the  afternoon,  but  we  were  not  obliged  to  cross 
it  as  we  forded  the  river  of  the  same  name  at 
a  point  just  below  the  glacier.  We  reached  the 
Skolai  Basin  at  the  edge  of  the  mammoth  Rus- 
sell Glacier  at  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  our  tents  were 
even  partially  erected  as  the  wind  blew  fiercely. 
A  few  short  scrubby  willows,  the  only  timber 
for  miles  distant,  were  spliced  together  with 
ropes  taken  from  the  packs,  which,  together 
with  loose  rock  that  was  found  lying  around, 
enabled  us  to  get  our  tents  sufficiently  high  to 
afford  us  some  shelter.  It  began  raining  and 
snowing  soon  after  our  arrival. 

Skolai  Pass  is  the  only  point  for  a  long  dis- 
tance in  either  direction  where  it  is  possible  to 
cross  this  great  range  of  mountains.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  the  warm  breezes  continually 
blowing  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  meet  the  cold 
Arctic  breezes;  it  storms  there  almost  contin- 
ually and  snows  more  or  less  almost  every  day 
in  the  year. 

On  one  side  of  us  seven  mountain  peaks 
known  as  the  "Seven  Sisters"  loomed  up,  while 
in  another  direction  and  not  far  distant  was 
Sheep  Mountain,  and  in  still  another  direction 


Castle  Mountain.  Back  of  us  and  down  the 
Skolai  Creek  valley  the  great  Nazina  Glacier 
could  be  seen,  and  beyond  it  the  mountain 
where  we  had  so  recently  hunted  goats.  It 
appeared  to  be  only  five  or  six  miles  distant,  yet 
we  had  traveled  two  days  since  leaving  there. 

Beyond  that  mountain  the  peaks  of  the 
Wrangle  Range  could  be  seen.  It  was  up  and 
over  this  pass  that  the  many  prospectors  had 
traveled  only  a  few  years  previous  in  their  mad 
stampede  to  reach  the  Chisana  gold  field,  dur- 
ing which  time  many  lives  were  lost  in  the 
glacier  streams,  on  the  glaciers,  and  from 
exposure,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  horses.  In 
the  day's  travel  going  up  Skolai  Creek  I 
counted  the  skeletons  of  seventeen  horses  that 
had  perished  along  the  trail. 

The  wood  which  we  used  for  cooking  pur- 
poses that  night  and  the  next  morning  had  been 
carried  fourteen  miles  on  the  back  of  a  pack 
horse.  Bones  and  his  party  had  brought  it 
from  White  River  as  he  had  come  through  to 
McCarthy  after  us,  caching  it  in  the  Skolai 
Basin  for  use  when  he  should  return  with  our 
party. 

We  retired  very  early  that  evening  in  order 
to  keep  warm.  The  wind  howled  fiercely  dur- 
ing the  entire  night  and  at  times  threatened  to 
carry  our  tents  away. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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What  a  Woman  Pharmacist  Sees  in 

Hospital  Work 

An  article  which,  the  author  says,  was  written  not  merely  to  relate  a  few  events 

current  in  the  work  of  a  hospital  pharmacist,  but  to  interest  other 

women  in  this  special  branch  of  the  pharmaceutical  profession 

By  Frances  M.  Greenwalt,  Ph.  G. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


When  I  was  a  student  in  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  I 
considered  every  opportunity  that  might  be 
offered  to  a  woman  in  the  pharmaceutical  pro- 
fession. The  first  suggestion  which  came  to 
me  was  that  of  a  hospital  pharmacist. 

The  idea  did  not  appeal  to  me  at  that  time, 
however,  for  the  women  of  my  acquaintance 
who  were  holding  such  positions  were  not  paid 
so  well  as  those  who  were  working  in  drug 
stores.  Many  of  the  pharmacists  in  hospitals 
were  not  even  registered,  and  I  felt  that  a  posi- 
tion which  did  not  require  registration  was  not 
worth  considering.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  I 
were  ever  to  own  a  store  the  place  to  acquire 
helpful  experience  and  commercialism  was  in 
an  establishment  dealing  with  the  retail  trade. 

My  first  three  years  after  completing  college 
were  spent  in  retail  stores.  Every  one  who  has 
worked  in  a  retail  pharmacy  knows  how  varied 
were  the  duties,  how  long  the  hours,  and  what 
emergencies  had  to  be  met  during  the  late  war 
and  the  recent  influenza  epidemics.  I  was 
taken  with  influenza  early  during  the  epidemic 
and,  because  help  was  so  very  scarce,  returned 
to  the  store  before  I  was  really  able.  We 
worked  from  7  until  10  p.m.  daily,  and  instead 
of  regaining  my  former  health  and  energy  I 
lost  in  weight,  was  continually  tired,  and  felt 
the  need  of  a  vacation.  Circumstances  were 
such,  however,  that  I  could  not  take  one. 

In  the  spring  of  1919  I  was  offered  the 
opportunity  of  a  hospital  position,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  seemed  an  advancement  I 
accepted. 

My  present  position,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  is 
much  more  desirable  than  any  I  have  had  here- 
tofore. The  hours  are  much  shorter,  for  I 
have  an  eight-hour  day  with  two  and  a  half 
hours  for  rest  in  the  middle  of  it;  I  work  no 
evenings  after  7  o'clock  and  have  a  half-holi- 


day every  Wednesday  afternoon.  Every  alter- 
nating Sunday  I  work  one  and  a  half  hours; 
the  other  Sunday  I  have  entirely  for  myself. 

A  year  ago,  when  I  came  here,  the  position 
paid  $75  a  month  with  room,  board,  and  laun- 
dry. Now  I  am  given  a  month's  vacation  with 
salary  and  have  just  had  an  increase  of  $25  per 
month.  The  average  owner  of  a  retail  phar- 
macy cannot  do  so  well  by  his  employees. 

The  hospital  drug  room  is  a  very  pleasant 
one,  equipped  with  every  device  necessary  as 
an  incentive  to  "better  pharmacy."  In  the 
retail  store,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pharmacy 
department  is  sometimes  the  only  unattractive 
part  of  the  entire  place,  and  often  is  used  to 
conceal  anything  that  might  detract  from  the 
appearance  of  that  part  which  is  open  to  the 
public. 

How  often  has  a  young  pharmacist  left  col- 
lege with  ideas  of  a  position  that  was  strictly 
ethical  and  professional,  only  to  find  disap- 
pointment and  the  position  hardly  one  of  phar- 
macy at  all,  but  one  where  he  must  employ  his 
talent  in  selling  almost  anything  that  might  be 
crowded  within  four  walls.  In  a  hospital  phar- 
macy his  ideals  would  be  realized,  for  his  work 
would  be  only  compounding  and  handling  those 
supplies  which  are  needed  in  the  care  of  the 
sick. 

The  impression  is  general,  perhaps,  that 
there  is  no  chance  for  individuality  in  such  a 
position,  but  that  is  untrue.  We  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compound  prescriptions  for  a  great 
many  different  physicians  each  day.  These 
men  are  often  specialists,  who  are  extremely 
particular  in  having  their  orders  obeyed  to  the 
letter.  If  one  hospital  pharmacy  can  put  out  a 
better  and  more  carefully  compounded  prepa- 
ration than  another,  or  than  the  well-known 
down-town  prescription  pharmacies,  these  spe- 
cialists will  take  note  of  the  fact  and  send  their 
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patients  to  the  hospital,  where  their  orders  are 
best  cared  for.  These  same  doctors  will 
become  interested  in  the  pharmacy  department 
and  its  supervisor. 

One  little  incident,  which  was  amusing  (and 
scored  one  for  me),  occurred  soon  after  I  came 
here.  We  had  a  young  physician,  very  capable, 
and  an  excellent  surgeon;  however,  he  has 
made  himself  somewhat  unpopular  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  nurses,  for  to  them  it  appeared  that 
he  posed  as  infallible  authority  on  ever3rthing 
in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

One  day  he  left  an  order  for  "lotio  rubra." 
I  looked  in  every  formula  book  I  owned  but 
was  tmable  to  find  it.  I  then  telephoned  the 
doctor  and  asked  him  the  formula  for  the 
preparation  he  wished  dispensed.  He  replied: 
"Why,  you  can  find  that  in  your  books.  It's  a 
regular  U.  S.  P.  or  N.  F.  preparation."  I 
told  him  I  had  been  tmable  to  locate  it  in  either 
book,  and  he  then  said  he  would  come  and  find 
it  for  me.  After  he  had  searched  in  vain  I 
had  the  triiunph  of  seeing  our  self-assured 
doctor  blush  as  freely  as  any  schoolboy.  The 
formula  he  wrote  was  for  a  solution  of  zinc 
sulphate  colored  with  tincture  of  lavender. 
Since  then  he  has  been  very  friendly,  and  I 
have  enjoyed  occasional  visits  from  him  in  the 
drug  room,  and  he  has  even  asked  me  for 
information  on  pharmaceutical  subjects. 

Another  doctor  said  he  wished  to  give  his 
patients  tincture  of  digitalis  lutea  instead  of 
that  made  from  digitalis  purpurea,  as  the  for- 
mer did  not  nauseate  the  patients.  I  was 
unable  to  obtain  the  desired  variety  from  the 
drug  houses,  so  went  to  our  College  at  the 
University  and  succeeded  in  getting  tiie  leaves 
there.  I  made  the  tincture,  and  Dr.  H.  was 
very  much  pleased  and  offered  to  report  the 
action  from  it  when  he  saw  that  I,  too,  was 
interested.  He  got  results,  and  since  then  I 
have  kept  him  supplied  with  the  tincture,  even 
for  his  patients  outside  the  hospital. 

Still  another  doctor,  an  eye  specialist,  always 
prescribed  homatropine  alkaloid  in  oil.  I  was 
unable,  for  a  while,  to  buy  the  simple  alkaloid, 
and  he  said  he  was  greatly  inconvenienced  since 
the  hydrobromide  was  insoluble  in  the  men- 
struum he  used.  I  replied  that  I  could  assure 
him  a  solution  of  J4  of  1  per  cent  in  oil,  and 
he  dubiously  told  me  to  go  ahead  and  prepare 
it,  which  I  did,  somewhat  to  his  surprise.  I 
believe  I  have  gained  his  confidence  in  this 


regard,  for  he  has  frequently  had  me  prepare 
his  ointments  for  office  use  and  has  stopped  at 
the  drug  room  to  tell  me  about  various  new 
preparations  that  were  being  used  in  his  work. 

I  find  an  interesting  phase  of  the  work  in 
the  variety  of  prescriptions.  I  have  dispensed 
niunerous  drugs  and  proprietaries  since  coming 
to  the  hospital,  many  of  which  I  had  never 
heard  of  before. 

As  pharmacists  we  are  always  interested  in 
the  action  of  the  drugs  dispensed,  but  we  do 
not  often  have  a  chance  for  clinical  observation 
when  working  in  the  store.  Here  in  the  hos- 
pital we  have  all  the  patients  in  one  building, 
and  the  nurses  will  gladly  give  any  information 
they  can  concerning  therapeutic  action.  In 
return  they  look  to  the  pharmacist  as  a  general 
source  of  information  regarding  all  questions 
on  drugs.  I  find  myself  better  informed  than 
I  was  before  coming  here,  for  I  am  instructor 
to  the  nurses  in  materia  medica,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  compelled  to  answer  "I  don't  know" 
to  a  question  if  I  can  avoid  doing  so. 

When  I  worked  in  retail  drug  stores  I  was 
not  informed  regarding  market  fluctuations, 
nor  did  I  have  a  very  good  knowledge  of 
wholesale  prices.  True  enough,  I  read  the  cost 
marks  which  my  employer  put  on  the  contain- 
ers, but  they  were  in  mind  only  long  enough  to 
put  the  selling  price  on  the  prescription.  Since 
I  have  had  to  manage  my  own  department  I 
find  myself  watching  prices  very  closely  and, 
as  a  result,  taking  care  of  leaks  and  wastes.  Is 
not  this  training  in  commercialism  better  than 
that  which  the  average  clerk  gets  in  the  store  ? 

I  have  increased  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
drug  room  by  just  this  same  commercial  vigi- 
lance, and  am  pleased  to  say  that  our  net  profits 
for  the  past  year  show  a  marked  increase  over 
those  of  the  preceding  twelve  months.  I  feel 
much  more  able  to  operate  a  store,  should  I 
ever  own  one,  than  I  did  before  coming  here. 
I  have  learned  considerably  more  about  drug- 
gists' sundries  and  surgical  supplies  than  I 
would  have  been  likely  to  have  picked  up  in  a 
store. 

The  kind  of  a  store  I  should  like  to  own 
would  be  one  in  which  the  pharmacist  catered 
to  that  particular  branch  dealing  with  surgical 
supplies  and  instruments,  rubber  goods,  and  a 
complete  line  of  drugs,  including  biologicals. 

Some  may  ask:  "But  what  opportunity 
have   you   for   advancement   in   the   hospital 
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branch  of  the  profession  if  you  should  never 
own  a  store?"  To  this  question  I  can  reply, 
"There  is  no  limit  to  the  size  of  hospitals  and 
their  possibilities  for  enlargement."  In  this 
city  alone  two  large,  new  hospitals  are  now 
being  built,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are 
not  enough  to  accommodate  the  public;  all  of 
them  are  filled  and  have  a  waiting  list  of 
patients.  The  drug  department  enlarges  with 
the  hospital  and  salaries  increase  accordingly. 
Then,  too,  there  are  desirable  positions  of 


similar  nature  supervising  pharmacies  in  State 
and  city  dispensaries.  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  women  might  not  advance  from  hospital 
positions  to  those.  And  isn't  it  gratifying  to 
be  in  a  position  that  keeps  us  informed  and  in 
close  communication  with  the  later  advances  in 
medicine  and  surgery  and  which  also  associates 
us  with  men  and  women  who  have  the  same 
common  interests? 

Hospital  pharmacy  is  a  field  women  shouldn't 
overlook. 


Unusual  Advertising  Stunts 

More  of  the  ideas  that  have  brought  money  for  the  other  fellow.    Let  u«  have  a 

few  of  yours — ^we  pay  one  dollar  each  for  those  we  print. 


Moving  a  Wall-paper  Gleaner, 

By  Norbert  Sams, 
Kenton,  Ohio. 

Every  year,  many  druggists  get  caught  on 
an  overstock  of  some  commodity  due  to  late 
shipments  or  limited  demand.  Such  was  the 
case  with  us,  and  wall-paper  cleaner  was  the 
"shelf-hog." 

Sales  on  certain  goods  are  not  always  advis- 
able, and  this  was  one  that  would  be  a  poor 
subject  for  a  sale  anyway,  so  we  hit  upon 
another  idea  for  the  disposal  of  it. 

We  have  a  three-panel  window  display,  and 
after  careful  measuring  we  found  that  the  side 
panels  were  the  exact  size  of  a  strip  of  wall- 
paper. By  means  of  thumb-tacks  we  fastened 
two  brightly-colored  strips  on  these  panels  and 
dusted  them  with  powdered  charcoal.  Need- 
less to  say,  they  were  about  as  dirty  as  any 
wall-paper  ever  would  get,  but  the  "dirt"  came 
off  very  easily  with  the  application  of  the 
cleaner.  We  cleaned  some  irregular  spots  and 
printed  the  price  of  the  cleaner  at  the  bottom 
of  each  panel.  The  paper,  being  of  bright  hues^ 
showed  up  very  well,  and  the  clean  spots,  by 
contrast,  stood  out  prominently. 

We  happened  to  have  a  strip  of  paneling 
that  is  commonly  used  in  halls  and  lodge 
rooms  and  such  as  can  be  purchased  at  any 
wall-paper  store  for  a  few  cents.  We  cut  this 
to  fit  the  center  panel,  and  after  an  attractive 
card  had  been  printed  and  the  three  sections 
fitted  together  the  display  was  ready  for  the 
window.     The  addition  of  a  few  of  the  pack- 


ages of  cleaner  arranged  in  front  of  the  panel 
made  the  display  complete. 

Not  more  than  five  minutes  after  we  had 
finished  the  window  a  rival  druggist  passed, 
stopped,  and  came  in  to  tell  us  that  we  had  a 
novel  display  and  one  that  ought  to  sell  paper 
cleaner.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did  sell  cleaner 
and  lots  of  it— certainly  far  more  than  we 
would  have  sold  without  the  special  appeal  of 
the  window. 

A  Picture  Display. 

By  Mary  Strouse  Crane, 
Hysham,  Mont. 

We  recently  put  in  a  camera  window  that 
produced  exceptionally  good  results,  from  the 
standpoint  of  sales  and  publicity. 

A  pedestal  was  set  in  the  center  of  the  win^ 
dow,  the  latter  being  trimmed  with  a  back- 
ground of  orange  crepe  paper.  On  the 
pedestal  were  placed  two  of  our  mediiun-priced 
cameras. 

We  then  solicited  from  our  friends  a  bunch 
of  snap-shots  of  babies  and  also  secured  pic- 
tures of  a  number  of  the  popular  young  people 
about  town.  These  were  arranged  around  the 
window  in  an  attractive  display. 

A  sign  leaning  against  the  pedestal  read  : 


Better  Than  Memory.  Preserve  Baby's 
Smile  in  Pictures.  A  Camera  in  Every 
Home. 


To  interest  the  yoimg  people  we  offered  to 
snap  any  one  who  would  give  us  permission  to 
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put  his  or  her  picture  in  the  window.  This 
brought  out  the  high  school  students,  who 
came  in  groups ;  it  became  quite  the  popular  fad 
to  have  pictures  taken  and  shown  in  our  win- 
dow. Besides — and  here  is  where  we  came 
in — ^nearly  every  one  wanted  a  copy.  We  did 
a  big  business  in  prints. 

An  Army  of  Nuts. 

By  Maxy  Stsouse  Crane, 
Hysham,  Mont 

We  selected  a  number  of  good-sized  peanuts 
of  suitable  shape,  and  by  means  of  sealing-wax 
for  joints  and  toothpicks  for  arms  and  legs  we 
made  a  very  presentable  "army  of  nuts." 

With  a  colored  cardboard  house  made  from 
one  of  the  various  styles  designed  for  children 
and  purchased  in  a  near-by  ten-cent  store,  a 
mirror  for  a  lake,  and  pieces  of  sod  suitably 
arranged  on  the  floor  of  the  window,  we' had  a 
very  pretty  rural  scene. 

We  distributed  our  peanut  men  over  this 
landscape  in  appropriate  places — some  walking, 
some  fishing  in  the  lake,  others  looking  out  of 
the  windows  and  doors  of  the  house  or  work- 
ing around  with  tools  taken  from  a  game  of 
jack-straws.  It  was  quite  an  amusing  sight 
and  held  a  crowd  of  spectators  constantly. 

Of  course  we  had  a  hill  of  peanuts  in  the 
background,  and  a  fringe  of  ten-cent  bags 
around  the  outside.  A  sign  announced  "Every- 
body happy.  Take  home  a  bag  of  peanuts.  10 
cents." 

In  addition  to  this  attraction,  we  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  peanut  man  made  by  any 
school  child  in  town. 

The  display  aroused  unusual  interest  and 
was  one  of  the  best  trade-pullers  we  ever  used. 

Pushing  Sponges  and  Bath  Goods. 

By  W.  Wengle, 
New  York  City. 

A  sponge  window  is  a  hard  one  to  trim  and, 
at  the  same  time,  make  interesting. 

We  had  just  received  a  large  shipment  of 
sponges  and  loofahs,  and  in  order  to  move 
them  quickly,  we  decided  on  a  window  display. 

From  the  sponge  dealer  we  received  a  large 
box  of  sponge  clippings  in  very  small  pieces. 
With  these  we  covered  the  floor  of  the  win- 
dow. He  also  loaned  us  three  enormous 
sponges— one  red,  one  black,  and  one  the  ordi- 
nary color. 


A  customer  of  ours,  who  was  a  collector  of 
curios,  loaned  us  a  shark's  jaw,  several  large 
star  fish,  a  variety  of  beautiful  colored  sea 
shells  and  a  lot  of  dried  sea  ferns ;  also  a  ntmi- 
ber  of  rare  species  of  fish.  From  this  material 
we  made  a  window  that  was  a  hummer. 

We  put  in  a  lot  of  sponges,  soaps,  loofahs, 
wash  cloths,  bath  mits,  brushes  and  sprays.  On 
the  red  sponge  was  a  card  reading,  "From  the 
Red  Sea;"  on  the  black  one,  "From  the  Black 
Sea." 

These  cards  always  drew  a  laugh,  and  one 
person  wanted  to  know  if  we  did  not  have  a 
sponge  from  the  "Irish  Sea."  So  we  took  a 
package  of  green  dye  and  dyed  a  sponge  green, 
then  put  it  in  the  window  with  a  card  reading, 
"From  the  Irish  Sea." 

Many  offers  were  made  by  customers  to 
purchase  the  shells,  which  were  large  and 
prettily  colored. 

Each  sponge,  loofah,  brush,  etc.,  had  a  price 
ticket  on  it,  which  is  an  important  point  in 
window  displays. 

All  in  all  it  was  a  very  attractive  window. 
We  sold  sponges  and  boosted  the  sales  of  our 
soaps,  shower  sprays  and  other  articles  for  the 
bath. 

A  Shampoo  Demonstration. 

By  J.  Regelson, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

We  all  have  a  vein  of  curiosity  running 
through  us.  And  its  symptoms  are  never 
more  pronounced  than  when  attracted  by  a 
moving  display  in  a  window. 

One  day  last  summer,  while  preparing  a 
liquid  shampoo  possessing  parasiticidal  proper- 
ties and  that  we  put  out  under  our  name,  the 
store  errand  boy  jokingly  suggested  that  we 
try  some  of  it  on  him. 

The  idea  appealed  to  us  at  once.  Why  not 
make  a  window  demonstration  to  advertise  pur 
shampoo  ?  It  would  be  funny  and  interesting, 
and  it  might  get  the  people  talking  about  the 
product. 

We  arranged  a  window  display  at  one  end 
of  the  window,  and  at  the  other  end  we  placed 
a  chair  and  a  table  with  a  basin  of  water.  A 
line  was  strung  from  one  side  to  the  other  and 
several  towels  suspended  thereon. 

We  then  put  in  a  sign  annoimcing  that  a  free 
shampoo  would  be  given  any  boy  who  woidd 
volunteer.     The  scheme  made  a  hit  with  the 
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lads.  Those  more  daring  than  the  rest  came 
in  first  and  others  quickly  followed.  Soon 
there  was  quite  a  line-up. 

It  was  great  sport  for  the  boys,  and  the  news 
of  what  was  going  on  spread  like  wildfire 
around  the  neighborhood.  Crowds  gathered 
and  enjoyed  the  spectacle  immensely. 

We  used  up  quite  a  quantity  of  shampoo,  but 
the  fine  way  the  youngsters  advertised  its 
merits  by  showing  a  clean  scalp  and  telling 
how  nice  and  cool  it  felt,  fully  repaid  us  for 
the  expenditure. 

Our  sales  of  the  product  went  above  normal. 
In  fact  we  had  to  hurry  the  preparation  of 
another  lot  to  supply  the  demand. 

Parents  were  quick  to  see  the  advantage  of 
having  the  boys  use  something  to  which  they 
had  t^Jcen  a  liking.  It  would  help  to  overcome 
the  natural  aversion  so  many  of  them  have  to 
an3rthing  like  soap. 

The  success  of  the  stunt  was  far  beyond  our 
expectations. 

Offering  Prizes  for  Essays. 

By  C.  L.  Hygh, 
Oxford,  Kansas. 

Knowing  how  eager  young  folks  are  to  com- 
pete in  contests  of  any  kind,  I  offered  three 
cash  prizes  to  the  students  of  our  local  high 
school  for  the  best  essays  written  on  any 
specific  feature  of  our  store. 

Each  contestant  was  allowed  to  choose  his 
own  subject. 

A  large  number  of  the  papers  submitted 
dealt  with  the  merits  of  our  phonograph 
department,  others  with  our  special  line  of 
candies,  some  with  our  prescription  depart- 
ment or  our  delivery  service,  while  still  others 
wrote  up  our  soda  fountain  and  the  general 
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courteous  treatment  accorded  customers  in  our 
store. 

The  prize-winning  essays  were  printed  one 
at  a  time  in  our  local  paper  and  aroused  con- 
siderable interest — ^all  of  which  I  credit  on  the 
side  of  good  advertising. 

How  We  Discourage  Mussers. 

By  John  R.  Hamilton, 
Keota,  la. 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  unusual  adver- 
tising stunts  in  the  last  Bulletin,  and  I  think 
they  are  mighty  good.  It  leads  me  to  mention 
a  little  scheme  which  I  introduced  and  which, 
while  not  designed  as  an  advertising  stunt,  has 
proved  a  business  booster. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  this  sort  of  thing 
and  always  keep  the  tops  of  my  show-cases 
pretty  well  dotted  with  small  displays  such  as 
those  supplied  by  manufacturers.  Many  things 
are  thus  sold  which  customers  would  otiherwise 
not  think  about. 

But  there  is  always  danger  of  pilfering, 
when  packages  are  made  so  easily  accessible, 
and  after  a  few  losses  I  decided  to  ask  the 
public  to  refrain  from  handling  them. 

On  a  good-sized  card  I  printed  the  following 
request: 


Please  do  not  handle  these  packages.    Our 
clerks  will  gladly  wait  on  you. 


While  the  sign  may  have  hurt  the  feelings  of 
a  few  of  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
come  in  and  muss  up  the  stock,  in  the  aggre- 
gate the  result  is  beneficial.  It  enables  us  to 
keep  the  packages  in  a  neat,  orderly  condition, 
and,  because  of  that  fact,  our  display  looks 
better  and  sells  more  goods.  Furthermore, 
people  appreciate  our  attempt  to  avoid  mix-ups 
with  their  possible  serious  results. 
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A  Real  Service  Feature. 


The  Bulletin  offers  to  furnish  expert  advice  on  the  preparation  of  drug-store 
advertisements. 

Send  us  specimens  of  the  ads  you  are  using.  We'll  tell  why  they  are  good  or 
point  out  how  they  can  be  improved. 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  service,  and,  if  requested  to  do  so,  we  will  eliminate 
your  name  from  any  reproduction  of  the  ad  that  may  be  made. 

Let  us  help  you  make  more  money ! 


Compounding  and  Dispensing 


Labelolickinj  Avoided. 

The  habit  oi  moistening  the  gummed  back 
of  a  prescription  label  with  the  tongue  before 
attaching  the  label  to  the  bottle  is  one  that  is 
common  among  a  great  many  druggists. 

Ray  E.  Everly,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
points  out  the  dangers  of  infection  to  which 
the  druggist  is  exposed  by  following  this  prac- 
tice. He  says:  "We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
theory  of  microorganisms'  and  with  the  fact 
that  there  are  countless  millions  of  them  con- 
stantly present  in  the  air  we  breathe  and  on 
everjrthing  we  handle. 

"This  condition  would  seem  to  apply  par- 
ticularly to  prescription  labels.  Take,  for 
instance,  Mrs.  Jones  who  has  a  bad  case  of 
foUicvilar  tonsillitis.  When  her  prescription 
bottle  is  presented  for  refilling  the  druggist 
removes  the  cork  and  handles  the  bottle 
throughout  the  entire  operation.  Then,  taking 
out  a  new  label,  his  fingers  come  in  contact 
with  the  gum  on  the  back.  As  a  moistener  he 
uses  his  tongue  and,  presto!  the  germs  are 
transported  from  gum  to  tongue,  and  from 
thence  to  one  of  the  most  prolific  incubating 
groimds  in  the  human  system,  the  tonsils.  And 
next  morning  he  is  'all  in.' 

"It's  a  simple  problem ;  the  reason  is  plain — 
infection  from  contamination.  Why  there 
aren't  more  diseases  contracted  in  this  way  is 
probably  more  good  fortune  than  good  judg- 
ment, 

"Realizing  the  dangers  lurking  on  the 
gummed  surface  of  the  prescription  label  I 
devised  a  simple  form  of  moistener  which  I 
have  used  with  much  satisfaction.  Into  an 
empty  wide-mouth  ink  bottle  is  placed  a  little 
water  containing  a  drop  or  two  of  chloroform 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  bacteria.  I  then  take 
a  strip  of  felt  similar  to  that  used  for  covering 
billiard  tables,  and,  rolling  it  up  tightly,  insert 
it  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  leaving  about  an 
inch  or  so  protruding. 

"The  plan  works  like  a  charm.  Unlike  a 
wet  sponge,  which  generally  washes  off  all  the 
glue,  this  arrangement  furnishes  just  enough 
moisture  through  capillary  attraction  to  dam- 
pen the  gum  on  the  label  and  give  it  the  neces- 
sary adhesive  power  to  make  it  cling  tightly 
to  the  bottle. 


"It  is  the  best  stunt  I  have  ever  tried  for  this 
purpose,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  as  long  as  I 
can  find  anything  so  convenient  and  simple  I 
will  never  go  back  to  the  old  practice  of  licking 
labels  again." 

CSiecking  Prescriptions. 

In  order  to  imbue  his  customers  with  a  spirit 
of  confidence  and  give  them  the  assurance  of 
accurate  and  expert  service  on  prescriptions  a 
druggist  in  Windsor,  Canada,  attaches  to  each 
prescription  bottle  a  sticker  reading  as  follows : 


WC.  THC  UNDCRSiaNCD 

GRADUATE  DRUGGISTS 

QUARANTEE  THAT  THIS  PREPARATION 
HAS  BEEN  AGOURATELY  OOMPOUNDEO 
AS  PRESORIBEO  BY  THE  PHYSICIAN. 
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The  size  of  the  sticker  is  1x1^  inches  and 
the  printing  is  done  in  blue  ink. 
'  The  druggist  states  that  not  only  the  cus- 
tomers but  the  doctors  as  well  appreciate  this 
evidence  of  the  individual  care  and  attention 
given  to  the  putting  up  of  their  prescriptions. 

Fly  Killers. 

Two  French  investigators,  after  an  extensive 
reseairch  of  methods  to  abate  the  fly  nuisance, 
concluded  that  castor  oil  and  arsenic  were  the 
best  fly  killers.  Castor  oil  containing  a  small 
amount  of  sugar  attracts  the  pests  and  they 
die  in  and  arotmd  it.  It  is  also  stated  that  the 
addition  of  20  drops  of  croton  oil  to  one 
fluidounce  of  castor  oil  is  considerably  more 
effective  than  the  plain  castor  oil. 

To  Separate  an  Egg  Yolk. 

Very  often  there  is  a  necessity  for  com- 
pletely separating  the  yolk  of  an  tgg  from 
the  albumen,  especially  when  the  former  is 
desired  as  an  emulsifier.  An  excellent  way 
to  do  this,  according  to  The  Meyer  Druggist, 
is  to  break  the  eggs  in  a  small  funnel.  The 
yolk  will  remain  within  the  funnel,  while  the 
white  will  pass  through. 
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Getting  More  Business 


The  Public  Writes  His  Ada. 

A  druggist  in  Georgia  believes  not  only  in 
getting  the  people  to  buy  from  him  but  to  write 
his  ads  as  well. 

He  recently  announced  a  contest  in  which  he 
offered  to  pay  aspiring  ad  writers  the  sum  of 
$3.00  for  every  advertisement  accepted. 

He  stipulated  that  the  ad  must  be  clear  and 
convincing;  it  must  cover  in  a  general  way  his 
stock  of  drugs  and  sundries  and  be  attractively 
arranged. 

The  contest  brought  a  large  number  of  new 
customers  to  the  store  and  was  the  subject  of 
more  or  less  discussion  everywhere  in  town. 
The  people  watched  for  the  ads  to  appear  with 
unusual  interest  and  read  them  carefully  to 
discover  the  points  of  merit. 

It  was  a  big  success  from  the  standpoint  of 
publicity  and  gave  the  druggist  some  high-class 
advertising  cheap,  besides  furnishing  him  with 
new  ideas  and  a  fund  of  information  about  his 
store  that  he  had  never  known  himself. 


to  the  shape  of  the  head,  tmd  placed  them  on 
the  pillow  just  back  of  the  neck  and  at  the 
base  of  the  skull. 

This  simple  plan  worked  wonders  during  the 
hot  wave,  and  charitably-inclined  people  con- 
tributed rubber  water  bottles  by  the  dozen. 
The  idea,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the 
lower  East  Side.  It  spread  all  over  the  city, 
and  druggists  enjoyed  a  sale  of  water  bottles 
that  had  seldom  before  been  equaled. 

Anniversary  Decorations. 

When  the  soldier  boys  of  Qarendon,  Vir* 
ginia,  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  their  home- 
coming the  town  was  draped  in  flags  in  honor 


Saving  Counter  Space. 

Fred  Radbury,  of  Minneapolis,  realizing  the 
value  of  conserving  every  bit  of  available  space 
around  the  store,  utilizes  the  under  side  of  his 
wrapping  counter  for  all  wrapping  supplies. 

The  racks  for  holding  the  different  sizes  of 
roll  paper  are  inverted  and  screwed  under  the 
counter.  He  also  inverts  the  string  container 
and  fastens  it  in  the  same  way.  Rubber  bands, 
sealing  wax,  and  other  essentials  for  wrapping 
and  sealing  packages,  are  kept  on  a  little  shelf 
underneath. 

This  arrangement  gives  the  druggist  consid- 
erable more  space  on  his  wrapping  counter, 
and,  besides  being  more  convenient,  is  much 
more  sightly. 

Bottled  Heat  Relief. 

When  hot  weather  struck  the  lower  East 
Side  of  New  York  City  last  summer,  and  the 
people  swarmed  over  door-steps  and  fire- 
escapes  in  an  effort  to  escape  the  ever-rising 
thermometer,  a  member  of  the  District  Nurses' 
Association  hit  upon  an  expedient  that  brought 
relief  to  hundreds  of  sufferers.  She  took  ordi- 
nary rubber  hot-water  bottles,  filled  them  about 
half  full  of  cold  water  so  they  would  confonn 


of  the  event,  W,  R.  Boyer,  proprietor  of 
Boyer's  Pharmacy,  was  among  the  merchants 
who  decorated  their  stores  and  his  trim  elicited 
much  favorable  comment. 

Advertising  From  Stamp  Sales. 

The  owner  of  the  Vardon  store,  in  Cincin- 
nati, places  special  emphasis  on  his  stationery 
department 

He  carries  a  complete  line  of  boxed  papers, 
writing  pads,  envelopes,  inks,  fountain  pens, 
etc.,  and,  last  but  not  least,  postage-stamps. 

Although,  of  course,  realizing  no  profit  on 
stamp  sales,  he  makes  them  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  good  of  the  cause  by  serving  as  an 
advertising  medium. 

When  a  customer  comes  in  to  buy  stamps  he 
places  them  in  a  waxed  paper  envelope  which 
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bears,  on  both  sides,  advertisements  of  certain 
articles  in  the  store  that  are  being  pushed.  The 
envelope  measures  two  by  three  inches  and  is 
printed  in  green  ink. 

In  this  way,  he  figures,  the  stamps  help  to 
bring  in  some  return  for  the  trouble  of  keeping 
them. 

Price  Stickers. 

The  Medbury  store  in  Portland  uses  a  small 
price  sticker  which  is  made  to  serve  a  double 
purpose. 

The  sticker  not  only  gives  the  price  of  the 
article  for  the  ready  reference  of  the  clerk,  but 
also  bears  the  name  of  the  6rm.  This  acts  as  a 
reminder  of  the  store  where  the  package  was 
purchased  and  where  a  fresh  supply  miy  be 
secured. 

Another  druggist  goes  a  little  further  and 
prints  on  the  sticker  in  small  type  "This  was 
bought  at  Weber's.    We  have  more." 

Electrifying  a  Dull  Market. 

During  the  vacation  period  of  last  year  a 
San  Francisco  concern  having  a  side-line  of 
electrical  appliances  put  into  operation  an  effec- 
tive method  for  stimulating  business.  Five 
thousand  watts  of  electricity  was  given  free  to 
every  customer  of  the  store  who  bought  any 
electrical  cooking,  heating,  or  labor-saving 
device  during  the  period  from  July  15  to 
August  18. 

There  was  little  red  tape  connected  with  the 
offer.  The  purchaser  of  an  article  of  electrical 
equipment  was  given  a  coupon  by  the  store  and 
he  presented  it,  together  with  his  last  bill,  to 
the  local  light  and  power  company. 

A  Water  Bottle  Guarantee. 

A  little  enclosure  bearing  the  following  in- 
scription is  enclosed  with  each  hot-water  bottle 
sold  at  Kahn's,  Oakland,  California: 

This  article  when  sold  is  in  the  same  perfect  con- 
dition as  when  it  came  from  the  manufacturer. 

Should  you  find  imperfections  in  it  within  thirty 
days  from  the  date  marked  below,  it  will  be  replaced 
by  a  similar  article  in  quality  and  price,  by  returning  to 
Dauo  Depaktment  at  KahiCs, 

Broadway,  San  Pablo  and  16th  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  use  of  the  enclosures  saves  the  store 
much  annoyance  and  replaces  the  guarantee 
formerly  used  and  which  has  been  so  much 
abused  by  certain  customers. 


Dir«otby  MaiL 

The  enterprising  owner  of  a  general  store  in 
a  town  of  southern  Indiana  conceived  the  idea 
of  sending  out  announcements  of  a  new  stock 
of  wall-paper  by  cutting  out  squares  of  the 
paper  and  writing  on  the  blank  side  an  invita- 
tion to  come  and  inspect  his  wall-paper  stock. 

He  enclosed  these  sheets  in  separate  en- 
velopes and  mailed  them  to  his  customers. 

The  merchant  reports  that  this  direct-by- 
mail  method  of  placing  samples  in  the  hands  of 
his  trade  proved  very  effective  and  resulted  in 
a  considerable  increase  in  his  wall-paper  busi- 
ness. Druggists  who  carry  wall-paper  might 
use  this  plan  to  advantage. 

Care  in  Selecting  Fixtures. 

Fixtures  of  fumed  oak  were  selected  for 
fitting  up  the  store  of  the  Magna  Drug  Com- 
pany, Magna,  Utah.  The  floor  effect  is  tile, 
the  soda  tables  snow-white — and  always  kept 


that  way.  A  noticeable  feature  is  that  all 
goods  are  in  plain  sight;  customers  can  pick 
and  choose  for  themselves.  Chris  Athis  is  the 
proprietor. 


From  Bulletin  Subscribers 


Both  Barrels  Lioaded. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  am  submitting  copies  of  two  prescriptions 
which  were  presented  at  one  of  our  stores  very 
recently  by  the  sariie  person.  The  prescrip- 
tions: 

I. 

Oil  croton 12  drops. 

Powder  q.  s.  ft.  cap  No.  6. 

Dir. :    Take  one  at  night  till  better. 

II. 

Essence  of  peppermint 10  minims. 

Glyco-thymoline" 1  ounce. 

Gray's  glycerin  tonic 1  ounce. 

Panopepton  l;^  ounces* 

Syrup  of  lemon }4  ounce. 

Tanlac   ^  ounce. 

Manola  5^  ounce. 

Tincture  of  iron 35  minims. 

Morphine  sulphate 1  1/5  grains. 

Dir.:    Teaspoonful  every  two  hours. 

The  physician  is  a  regular  practitioner,-  that 
is  a  legal  practitioner  in  this  neighborhood.  I 
am  informed,  however,  that  he  is  a  colored 
man.  D.  C.  Keller, 

President,  Dow  Drug  Company. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

He  Muffed  the  Number. 

To  the  Editors : 

Only  one  chance  in  one  hundred  thousand 
against  him,  but  he  missed  out ! 

He  approached  the  clerk  briskly.  "An 
ounce  of  paregoric,  please." 

Business  of  opening  the  narcotic  register  by 
the  clerk.  "Your  name  and  address,  if  you 
will." 

"J.  F.  Martin.  I  am  rooming  at  1160  Oak 
Street." 

"The  deuce  you  do.  That's  where  I  live — 
and  we  don't  have  roomers." 

No  sale.  J.  B.  McManes. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Making  Labels  Stick  in  Damp  Places. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  have  noticed  in  the  columns  of  the  Bulle- 
tin a  number  of  suggestions  pertaining  to  the 
labeling  of  bottles  so  that  the  labels  would 
adhere  permanently  when  the  containers  were 
stored  in  damp  places,     I  employ  a  thin  coat 


of  melted  paraffin  and  find  it  very  successful 
for  the  purpose. 

I  apply  the  hot  paraffin  with  a  camel's-hair 
brush,  making  clean  straight  strokes  across  the 
label  and  running  slightly  over  the  edge  all  the 
way  around. 

This  method  has  been  employed  in  my  store 
for  four  years.  Whenever  I  wish  to  remove  a 
label  put  on  in  this  way  it  is  necessary  only  to 
melt  the  paraffin  coating  by  means  of  hot 
water. 

I  have  found  this  plan  much  more  con- 
venient than  the  addition  of  chemicals  to  paste 
and  am  satisfied  that  the  coating  of  paraffin  is 
a  great  deal  more  permanent. 

Mount  Pleasant,  la.  RaY  E.  Everly. 

A  Chance  for  Guesswork. 

« 

To  the  Editors : 

"Everything  in  drugs"  is  my  slogan,  and 
here  is  a  recently  dispensed  exemplification 
of  it: 


What  solutions  do  Bulletin  readers  hold 
out?  Hamilton  Russell. 

Pensacola,  Florida. 

Specie  Payment  Withheld. 

To  the  Editors : 

The  scarcity  of  collateral  is  becoming  pro- 
nounced in  the  west,  as  witnessed  by  the  fol- 
lowing communication  passed  over  our  counter 
a  short  time  ago: 

Please  send  By  little  Boy  a  bottle  of  Black  bery  Bolsom 
and  also  two  Packages  of  navy  blue  dye  for  wool  & 
Cotton.  We  will  settle  for  Same  with  rest  of  bill  &  a 
bottle  of  Vaseiline.  Mrs.  P.  H.  H. 

Mrs.  P.  H.  H.  must  have  cornered  the  vase- 
lin  market.  Qty  Drug  Store. 

White  Lake,  S.  D. 
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Nothing  Overlooked. 

To  the  Editors : 

A  few  days  ago  we  received  a  letter  from  an 
out-of-town  customer,  and  we  are  enclosing 
the  envelope,  which  we  hope  you  may  be  able 
to  reproduce  in  the  Bulletin.  Notice  what 
is  down  in  the  left-hand  comer:  "We  send 
you  away  with  a  smile."  This,  let  us  explain, 
is  our  store  slogan.     The  letter  was  received 


% 


from  a  Mexican  who  at  the  time  he  wrote  had 
before  him  one  of  our  letter-heads.  Appar- 
ently he  thought  it  quite  important  that  every- 
thing on  it  be  copied,  even  to  the  slogan. 

Joe  E.  Nygren, 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  Mason's  Pharmacy. 

Always  Interesting. 

To  the  Editors : 

"Queer  ones"  are  always  interesting.    Here 
is  another  to  add  to  the  collection : 
It  isn't  at  all  a  difficult  matter  to  make  out 


what  was  intended,   but  the  phraseology   is 
somewhat  quaint,  to  say  the  least. 
Audubon,  la.  Frick  Drug  COMPANY. 

A  Pair  of  Queer  Ones. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  am  always  much  interested  in  the  queer 
orders  which  you  reproduce  in  nearly  every 
issue:     A  couple  of  pretty  good  experiences 


along  this  line  have  come  to  us  lately.  Not 
long  ago  we  had  a  call  for  "Cast  Iron  Pills" 
and,  just  a  few  days  ago,  for  "Terra  Cotta 
Pills."  Nuxated  Iron  and  Compoimd  Cathartic 
Pills  were  supplied.  A.  S.  Hessler, 

Silver  Lake  Drug  Store. 
Silver  Lake,  Wis. 

I  am  a  keen  reader  of  the  Bulletin,  which 
I  enjoy  even  more  than  the  English  journals, 
and  always  look  forward  to  its  arrival. 

John  Adamson. 

Georgetown,  Demerara,  B.  G.,  S.  A 

I  would  have  to  lock  up  shop  if  I  could  not 
get  the  Bulletin.  It  is  impossible  to  find  the 
information  that  I  get  out  of  the  Bulletin  in 
other  drug  magazines.  F.  P.  Watson. 

Tillar,  Ark. 

I  find  the  Bulletin  the  most  interesting 
and  useful  of  the  drug  journals,  and  really 
think  it  should  come  more  often. 

G.  C  Martin. 

Toronto,  Ont 

I  like  the  Bulletin  very  much.  Don't 
know  how  we  could  get  along  without  it.  It's 
classy  and  right  to  the  point. 

Maiden,  Mass.  HoRACE  E.  NeWCOMB. 

I  have  been  a  Bulletin  reader  since  1894, 
and  have  had  much  benefit  as  well  as  pleasure 
from  it.  L.  C  Fairbanks. 

Austin,  Minn. 

I  find  the  Bulletin  one  of  the  best  maga- 
zines I  have  ever  read.  W.  M.  Parks. 

Muskegon,  Mich. 

Another  dollar  well  spent — the  Buluetin 
dollar.  Wm.  F.  Morgan. 

Baldwin,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

The  Bulletin  is  the  best  buy  a  pharmacist 
can  make.  Leonard  J,  Schwartz. 

Edwardsville,  111. 

I  value  the  Bulletin  abcrve  all  the  drug 
journals  I  take.  H.  £.  Zimmer. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Book  Notices 


The  BMentisls  of  Pharmacy. 

In  this  volume  of  over  seven  hundred  pages 
the  author,  Qyde  M.  Snow,  Ph.G.,  A.M.,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  pharmacy  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  has  endeavored  to  present  the  im- 
portant phases  of  the  subject  without  going 
into  unnecessary  detail  The  material  is  pre- 
pared in  question-and-answer  form  free,  in  the 
words  of  the  author,  from  ''palpable  padding 
with  non-essential  material." 

In  arranging  the  book  Professor  Snow  has 
drawn  on  his  seventeen  years'  experience  as  a 
teacher  of  pharmacy  and  has  presented  the 
subjects  in  the  order  originally  outlined  by  the 
late  Professor  Hallberg  in  a  course  in  phar- 
macy at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  catechial  arrangement  of  the  subjects — 
covering  practically  the  multitude  of  pharma- 
ceutical processes  and  preparations,  and  laying 
especial  emphasis  on  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F. 
methods  and  products— offers  a  convenient 
form  of  study  for  the  tyro  in  the  field  as  well 
as  for  the  more  experienced  man.  who  wishes 
quick  information  on  a  doubtful  subject.  A 
voltuninous  index  makes  for  the  ready  location 
of  any  title. 

The  book  will  undoubtedly  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  students  who  are  preparing  to  take  a 
State  Board  examination  and  wish  to  get  pri- 
mary information  without  being  bothered  by 
superfluities. 

"Essentials  of  Pharmacy"  is  published  by 
the  C.  V.  Mosby  Company,  St.  Louis,  and  the 
price  is  $5.50. 

Business  Profits  and  Human  Nature. 

Much  of  the  material  appearing  in  this 
treatise  was  printed  originally  in  magazine 
form  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  The 
American  Magazine,  McClure's,  and  other 
publications.  The  author,  Fred  C.  Kelly,  is 
nationally  known  as  an  authority  on  merchan- 
dising methods,  and  the  presentation  of  his  ex- 
periences between  the  covers  of  a  single  volume 
affords  an  opportunity  for  gaining  an  insight 
into  business  methods  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

A  variety  of  subjects  are  treated — ^the  law 
of  averages,  habits  of  the  shopper,  turning 
imagination  into  profit,  credits,  ingenuity  in 
salesmanship,  the  moods  of  crowds— every- 


thing, in  fact,  that  is  needed  to  know  in  order 
to  capture  the  elusive  dollar. 

The  book  is  particularly  easy  to  read ;  it  has 
the  fascination  of  a  novel  to  the  man  really  in- 
terested in  learning  how  the  other  fellow  does 
it.  It  is  a  good  book  for  the  druggist ;  one  he 
will  learn  something  from. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  City,  arc 
the  publishers. 

The  Arithmetic  of  Pharmacy. 

Three  previous  editions  of  this  book,  by 
A.  B.  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  formerly  dean  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Michigan, 
have  been  exhausted,  so  its  position  as  a  reli- 
able text  and  work  of  reference  is  firmly 
established. 

In  the  new  fourth  edition,  which  is  an  en- 
larged and  revised  version,  the  use  of  higher 
mathematical  terms  has  been  avoided  and  the 
analyses  made  as  simple  as  possible  in  'order 
that  the  book  may  better  serve  the  needs  of  the 
average  student.  So  comprehensive  is  the 
scope,  indeed,  that  the  volume  may  be  utilized 
to  advantage  both  by  students  not  having  a 
college  education  and  by  teachers  who  desire 
to  employ  it  as  a  text. 

A  notable  addition  to  the  present  edition  is 
that  of  saturation  tables,  formerly  found  in  the 
U.  S.  P.,  but  which  were  dropped  by  the  last 
revision  committee.  The  tables  have  befen 
brought  up  to  date,  and  by  their  use  it  is  pos- 
sible to  prepare  extemporaneously  many  prepa- 
rations in  constant  or  occasional  use. 

Professor  Stevens's  book  is  published  by  the 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  New  York  City, 
the  price  being  $1.50  net. 

Americanism  Versus  Bolshevism. 

Ole  Hanson,  the  man  whose  stand  as  mayor 
of  Seattle  saved  the  city  from  the  I.  W.  W.'s, 
tells  how  he  did  it.  The  volume  relates  his 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  history  of  bol- 
shevism,  its  influence  upon  American  institu- 
tions, and  winds  up  with  descriptions  of 
methods  destined  for  its  overthrow. 

It's  a  book  that  real  Americans  will  sit  up 
nights  to  read.  It  is  full  of  red-blooded  Amer- 
icanism. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  New  York, 
are  the  publishers. 


Answers  to  Queries 

Information  is  given  in  this  department  under  the  following  conditions:  (I) 
Queries  must  reach  us  before  the  ISth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  month  following  ;  (2)  formulas  for  proprietary  preparations  can» 
not  be  given;  and  {3)  names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  communicatioms. 


Solidified  Alcohol. 

C  H.  W.  asks:  "Will  you  kindly  publish 
several  formulas  for  solidifying  alcohol?" 

Solidified    alcohol    usually    contains    some 
material  of  spongy  structure  which  is  capable , 
of  taking  up  and  holding  the  alcohol  securely. 

Sodium  stearate  was  tried  as  a  base  for 
making  solidified  alcohol  and  found  satisfac- 
tory.   A  recommended  formula: 

Stearic  acid 3  grammes. 

Methyl  alcohol 50  mils. 

Dissolve  by  the  aid  of  heat. 

Sodium  hydroxide : 5  grammes. 

Methyl  alcohol 50  mils. 

Mix. 

The  two  solutions  are  mixed  while  hot  and 
poured  into  tin  containers. 

The  forms  of  methyl  alcohol  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  foregoing  formula  are  ordinary 
wood  alcohol  and  Columbian  spirits.  Grain 
alcohol  and  many  of  the  denatured  alcohols 
produce  sooty  flames  and  are  therefore  more 
or  less  unsatisfactory  for  use  in  this  combina- 
tion. 

Here  is  another  formula  which  has  been 
recommended: 

Stearic  acid 8^  grammes. 

Caustic  soda 1  35/100  grammes. 

Alcohol,  sufficient  to  make  100  grammes. 

Dissolve  the  stearic  acid  in  about  50  fi^'^inmes  of 
alcohol,  by  the  aid  of  heat.  Dissolve  the  caustic  soda 
in  about  40  grammes  of  alcohol.  Mix,  and  warm  until 
the  two  solutions  combine.     Pour  into  suitable  molds. 

The  molds  ordinarily  used  are  friction-top 
cans  capable  of  holding  3  or  4  fluidounces. 
To  ignite,  the  cover  is  removed  and  a  lighted 
match  held  over  the  solid  mixture.  To  ex- 
tinguish, the  cover  is  slipped  on  the  can.  Care 
should  be  taken  iiot  to  tip  over  a  lighted  can, 
as  when  the  mixture  is  burning  it  becomes  a 
semiliquid  and  therefore  a  source  of  danger 
if  spilled.  When  the  fire  is  extinguished  and 
the  mass  allowed  to  cool  the  contents  of  the 
can  again  solidify.  The  soap  itself  does  not 
bum  but  is  left  in  the  can  after  the  spirit  has 
l)ccn  consumed. 


The  following  formula,  which  has  been 
taken  from  the  literature,  represents  still 
another  combination: 

Heat  1000  parts  of  denatured  alcohol  (90 
per  cent)  in  a  flask  of  double  the  capacity  on 
the  water-bath  to  about  60®  C,  and  then  mix 
with  28  to  30  parts  of  well-dried  rasped 
Venetian  soap  and  2  parts  of  gum  lac.  After 
repeated  shaking,  complete  solution  will  take 
place.  The  solution  is  put,  while  still  warm, 
into  metallic  vessels,  closing  them  up  at  once 
and  allowing  the  mixture  to  cool  therein.  The 
admixture  of  gum  lac  effects  a  better  preserva- 
tion and  also  prevents  the  evaporation  of  the 
alcohol. 

Liquid  Pace  Powder. 

< 

R.  H.  N.  writes:  "I  would  like  a  formula 
for  a  liquid  face  powder.  Also  please  tell  me 
what  firm  publishes  the  Pharmaceutical  Jour- 
nal Formulary,  and  state  the  botanical  name 
of  the  plant  called  'old  hen  and  little  chicks.' " 

A  certain  liquid  face  powder  on  the  market 
is  said  to  contain  starch  and  French  chalk,  in 
the  proportion  of  four  of  starch  to  six  of  chalk, 
in  glycerinated  water  with  perfume. 

Another  formula  which  has  appeared  pre- 
viously in  the  Bulletin  is  as  follows: 

Zinc  oxide 1  ounce. 

Glycerin ^  fluidounce. 

Alcohol  3  fluidounces. 

Rose-water,  sufficient  to  make  8  fluidounces. 

Rub  the  oxide  of  zinc  with  the  rose-water  to  a 
smooth  mixture,  strain  it  through  gauze,  and  add  the 
glycerin  and  alcohol.  Place  "shake  well"  labels  on 
the  bottles. 

Ten  minims  of  carmine  solution  will  give  a 
flesh  tint  to  the  mixture.  For  a  brunette  tint 
add  10  grains  of  bole  Armenian. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Journal  Office,  17 
Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.  C,  is  the 
address  of  the  publishers  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal  Formulary. 

The  name  'Tien  and  chickens"  is  commonly 
applied  to  several  different  plants,  such  as  a 
species  of  house  leek  (Sempervirum  tectorum), 
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a  proliferous  variety  of  die  garden  daisy 
{Bellis  perennis,  variety  prolifera),  and 
ground  ivy  (Nepeta  glechoma). 

Tooth  Paste  Formulas. 

O.  P.  C.  asks :  "Will  you  kindly  furnish  me 
with  a  working  formula  for  a  tooth-paste,  one 
that  will  be  stable  and  pleasing  to  most 
people  ?" 

Dentifrices,  such  as  tooth-pastes,  serve  a 
threefold  purpose.  They  are  designed  to  keep 
the  teeth  clean  and  white,  to  help  prevent 
decay,  and  to  render  the  breath  sweet  and 
wholesome.  A  formula  should,  therefore, 
comprehend  these  three  requirements. 

Here  are  two  combinations,  either  of  which 
may  be  found  suitable  for  the  purpose  desired: 

(1)  Precipitated  chalk 16  ounces. 

White  Castile  soap  (powdcred)...j4  ounce. 

Thymol  3  grains. 

Oil  of  cassia 5  minims. 

Oil  of  wintergreen 45  minims. 

Oil  of  sassafras 15  minims. 

Alcohol 2  fluidrachms.  . 

Dissolve  the  thymol  and  the  oils  in  the  alcohol  and 
mix  thoroughly  all  the  ingredients.  Then  add  enough 
of  the  following  mixture  to  produce  a  paste  or  cream 
of  the  desired  consistency: 

Gelatin  30  grains. 

Water   2  fluidounces. 

Glycerin   4  fluidounces. 

Saccharin 4  grains. 

Dissolve  the  gelatin  and  saccharin  in  the  water  by 
aid  of  gentle  heat  and  add  the  glycerin. 

(2)  Powdered  Castile  soap 33  grammes. 

Precipitated  chalk 25  grammes. 

Alcohol    25  mils. 

Glycerin    15  mils. 

Benzoic  acid 3  grammes. 

Oil  of  eucalyptus 2  mils. 

Oil  of  peppermint 2  mils. 

Saccharin 0.5  gramme. 

Thymol  025  gramme. 

Mix  the  soap  with  the  chalk  and  add  the  glycerin 
and  alcohol,  previously  mixed  together.  Before  mix- 
ing the  two  latter  dissolve  the  acid,  the  oils,  the 
saccharin  and  the  thymol  in  the  alcohol.  Put  into  col- 
lapsible tubes  immediately. 

In  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  pep- 
permint seems  to  be  the  popular  flavor,  whereas 
in  the  United  States  wintergreen  appears  to 
have  preference.  In  the  foregoing  formulas 
these  two  flavors  are  interchangeable.  Either 
one  may  be  used  to  suit  the  demands  of  the 
trade. 


A  Cool  Shaving  Lotion. 

N.  R.  H.  asks :  "Can  you  supply  me  with  a 
formula  for  an  effective  cool  shaving  lotion?" 

We  are  giving  below  two  formulas  for  after- 
shaving  lotions,  each  of  which  contains  a  pro- 
portion of  menthol  sufficient,  we  believe,  to 
impart  the  desired  cooling  effect: 

(1)  Glycerin 1   ounce. 

Menthol 90   grains. 

Alcohol  12  fluidounces. 

Triple  extract  heliotrope 6  fluidrachms. 

Water,  sufficient  to  make 2  pints. 

Color  to  suit,  using,  possibly,  turmeric,  and  filter 
until  clear. 

(2)  Benzoic  acid 60  grains. 

Borax  60  grains. 

Boric  acid 120  grains. 

Menthol  30  grains. 

Thymol    15  grains. 

Eucalyptol    5  drops. 

Oil   cajuput 3  drops. 

Oil  of  lavender  flowers 20  drops. 

Alcohol 4  fluidounces. 

Water,  sufficient  to  make. . .  .16  fluidounces. 

Dissolve  the  acids  and  borax  in  12  ounces  of  water, 
using  slight  heat  as  required.  Dissolve  the  oils, 
menthol,  and  thymol  in  the  alcohol  Then  mix  the 
two  solutions,  add  1^  ounces  of  talcum,  let  stand  48 
hours,  shake  occasionally,  and  filter. 

If  any  other  perfume  is  desired,  it  may  be 
substituted  for  the  ones  specified. 

Freckle  Cream  and  Lotion, 

L.  H.  B.  writes:  "Please  furnish  a  formula 
for  a  freckle  cream  and  lotion." 

Freckles  are  usually  caused  by  exposure  of 
the  face  or  arms  to  the  sun  and  the  little  dark 
spots  which  form  have  their  seat  in  the  lower 
layers  of  the  skin.  For  this  reason  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  apply  any  preparation 
which  will  permanently  remove  them  without 
injuring  the  surface  of  the  skin.  A  number 
of  products  on  the  market  may  be  found  to 
give  temporary  benefit. 

Here  is  a  formula,  known  as  Hebra's  freckle 
cream,  which  is  sometimes  used: 

Ammoniated  mercury   1  drachm. 

Bismuth  subnitrate  1  drachnu 

Glycerite  of  starch ^  ounce. 

Mix  and  make  ointment. 

This  is  directed  to  be  applied  to  the  parts  af- 
fected three  or  four  times  a  day.  Cold  cream 
(without  borax)  may  be  substituted  for  the 
glycerite  of  starch. 
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The  following  is  a  formula  for  a  freckle 
lotion: 

Borax    5  drachms. 

Potassium  chlorate  5  drachms. 

Alcohol    1  fluidounce. 

Glycerin   2  fluidounces. 

Rose  water,  to  make 16  fluidounces. 

Dissolve  the  two  salts  in  the  mixed  liquid  and  filter. 

This  is  to  be  applied  with  a  soft  cloth  or 
sponge  several  times  a  day. 

Dr.  Max  Joseph,  a  well-known  dermatolo- 
gist, claims  in  his  "Short  Handbook  of  Cos- 
metics" that  the  sole  radical  cure  for  freckles 
is  the  use  of  carbolic  acid.  We  may  add,  how- 
ever, that  this  must  be  used  with  great  caution. 

Dr.  Joseph  says:  "The  liquid  carbolic  acid 
is  best  applied  with  a  pointed  match.  Each 
isolated  brown  spot  should  be  touched.  The 
corrosion  causes  first  a  whiteness ;  then  the  part 
becomes  black,  red,  and  lastly — ^after  a  few 
days — pale.  The  face  is  naturally  disfigured 
for  a  day  or  two,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to 
operate  on  a  small  part  only,  at  each  sitting. 
One  must  merely  bum  superficially,  and  of 
course  exercise  great  care." 

A  Perspiration  Deodorant  and  a  Cuticle 

Remover. 

E.  A.  M.  asks :  "Can  you  supply  me  with  a 
formula  for  a  perspiration  deodorant,  red  in 
color,  that  may  be  used  by  dancers,  also  a 
formula  for  a  liquid  cuticle  remover?" 

For  a  preparation  which  may  be  used  as  a 
deodorant  and  likewise  to  check  excessive 
sweating  try  this : 

Alumintun  chloride 3^  drachms. 

Distilled  water 2  fluidotmces. 

Acid  ruby  to  shade  of  color  desired. 

A  small  amount  of  any  suitable  perfume  may  be 
added. 

For  the  cuticle  remover  the  following  for- 
mula is  suggested: 

Potassium  hydroxide 2  drachms. 

Glycerin 1  fluidounce. 

Water  to  make 10  fluidounces. 

Trichloracetic  acid  properly  diluted  is  also 
occasionally  used  for  the  purpose. 


Blue  Color  for  Gun  Barrels. 

L.  L.  H.  wants  a  formula  for  bluing  rifle 
barrels. 

The  following  formula  has  been  recom- 
mended for  bluing  gun  barrels  in  imitation  of 
the  blue  color  imparted  by  heat: 

Sodium  hsrposulphite 1  ounce. 

Lead  acetate 1  ounce. 

Water 2  pints. 

Dissolve  separately  each  of  the  salts  in  one  pint  of 
water.  Then  mix  the  solutions  and  apply  the  mixture, 
heated,  to  the  gim  barrels.  The  surface  of  the  barrel 
should  have  been  previously  entirely  freed  from  oil  and 
grease  by  wiping  the  surface  with  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide.    When  the  blue  color  has  developed, 

wipe  the  barrel  dry  and  polish  it  with  oiL 

« 

Before  applying  the  liquid  it  is  advisable  to 
insert  a  cork  stopper  in  the  end  of  the  barrel  in 
order  to  prevent  any  of  the  fluid  from  getting 
inside. 

• 

CoUargol  Solution. 

E.  M.  J.  writes:  "Kindly  let  me  know  how 
I  can  make  a  perfect  solution  with  coUargol. 
I  am  a  hospital  pharmacist,  and  am  called  upon 
to  make  the  above  solution  almost  every  day." 

CoUargol  apparently  does  not  always  dis- 
solve perfectly  clear' in  water.  Solutions  are 
best  made  by  dissolving  in  lukewarm  distilled 
water  and  agitating  thoroughly  during  the 
process  of  solution.  If  there  is  any  appre- 
ciable amount  of  precipitate  it  should  be  re- 
moved by  filtration. 

A  Sulphur  Cream. 

M.  B.  wants  a  sulphur  cream  to  be  used  in 
the  treatment  of  dandruff. 

The  following  formula  is  used  for  this 
purpose: 

Sulphur  1  drachm. 

Balsam  Peru 12  grains. 

Salicylic  acid 8  grains. 

White  petrolatum,  enough  to  make.l  ounce. 

Mix  the  balsam  with  12  minims  of  alcohol  and  in- 
corporate with  the  petrolatum.  Add  the  sulphur  and 
then  the  salicylic  acid.  A  comparatively  smooth  oint- 
ment is  secured  by  this  method. 


Look  over  "Unusual  Advertising  Stunts"  on  pages  248  to  250.      We  want  more 
material  of  this  kind.     A  dollar  is  paid  for  every  acceptable  item. 


Ice-cream  Products  in  the  Window 

By  George  N.  Stratkmore 


It  was  a  warm  night. 

"Ah,  that  looks  cool  and  inviting,"  said  a 
young  chap  to  his  girl  friend,  as  they  stopped 
in  front  of  a  drug  store.    "Let's  go  in." 

Their  attention  had  been  arrested  by  a  re- 
plica of  an  ice-cream  sundae  temptingly  dis- 
played on  a  pedestal  in  the  window. 

The  top  of  the  white  mold  was  covered  with 
a  rich  chocolate-colored  syrup  which  had  run 
down  in  uneven  fringes  around  the  side.  Over 
this  were  sprinkled  a  few  finely  chopped  nuts, 
and  the  whole  was  surmounted  by  a  candied 
cherry. 

'A  spoon  lay  alongside  the  sundae  dish  and 
seemed  almost  to  obtrude  itself  upon  them. 
The  appeal  was  so  cleverly  presented  they 
could  not  resist  it.  The  druggist  had  made  a 
ten  strike. 

Window  displays  sell  cameras,  candies,  toilet  ■ 
articles,  and  other  side-lines,  why  not  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  soda  fountain? 

Druggists,  especially  since  the  advent  of  pro- 
hibition, have  awakened  to  the  big  possibilities 
in  the  soda-fountain  field  and  realize  that  with 
proper  publicity  the  business  can  be  made  to 
yield  a  much  larger  return, 

A  canvass  of  a  number  of  druggists  and  con- 
fectioners who  have  successfully  used  window 
trims  for  their  fountains  has  resulted  in  the 
collection  of  a  few  suggestions  that  might 
prove  of  value  to  others  who  wish  to  adver- 
tise this  particularly  profitable  department. 

The  favorite  material  used  for  simulating  ice 
cream  was  found  to  be  sugar  cream.  This  is 
the  combination  employed  by  confectioners  as 
a  filler  for  chocolate  creams,  and  is  sometimes 
known  in  the  trade  as  "fondant" 


For  making  an  imitation  sundae  a  suitable 
quantity  of  the  sugar  cream  is  forced  into  the 
bowl  of  an  ice-cream  ladle  and  then  dropped  in 
the  regular  way  into  a  sundae  dish. 

Plaster  of  Paris  is  also  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  slight  addition  of  sulphur  will  give  it 
a  yellowish  tint.  When  this  material  is  em- 
ployed the  mold  should  be  laid  on  a  piece  of 
paper  to  set,  before  being  placed  in  the  dish. 
A  coat  of  varnish  applied  to  the  dried  mold 
will  remove  the  dulness  and  give  it  the  neces- 
sary finish. 

Ivory  soap  is  another  medium  used.  By 
soaking  a  cake  of  the  soap  in  warm  water  for 
five  or  ten  minutes  it  may  be  made  sufficiently 
pliable  and  plastic  to  mold  into  the  desired 
shape. 

The  French  chef  at  a  popular  confectioner's 
suggested  that  a  composition  made  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  pound  of  powdered  sugar 
beaten  together  with  the  whites  of  three  eggs 
and  whitened  with  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon 
would  make  an  excellent  and  permanent  ice- 
cream mound. 

For  an  imitation  chocolate  or  strawberry  ice 
cream,  wall-paper  cleaner  (the  plastic  composi- 
tion that  comes  in  cans)  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed, the  proper  coloring  being  kneaded 
into  it. 

The  coloring  idea  may,  of  course,  be  utilized 
in  the  case  of  any  of  the  white  materials  sug- 
gested. Among  the  various  agents  used  are 
the  vegetable  colors,  household  dyes,  crepe 
paper,  water  colors,  and  other  coloring  mate- 
rials which  may  be  secured  from  wholesalers 
or  paint  houses. 

Imitation  ice-cream  bricks  are  produced  by 
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the  use  of  sugar  cream  and  colors.  One  layer 
at  a  time  is  prepared,  and  they  are  then  placed 
together.  A  slice  cut  off  and  laid  on  a  dish 
beside  the  bulk  piece  will  present  a  very  clever 
counterfeit 

The  use  of  wax  in  making  artiiicial  ice 
cream  has  not  been  very  successful,  owing  to 
its  tendency  to  melt  and  lose  its  shape  when 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  the  warmth 
of  the  window. 

For  syrups  to  be  used  on  the  imitation  sun- 
daes the  window  artists  have  sometimes  em- 
ployed the  regular  syrups  thickened  sufficiently 
to  give  them  body.  Marshmallow  topping, 
colored  to  simulate  the  desired  shade,  has  also 
been  used. 

Both  of  these  are  somewhat  objectionable, 
however,  when  the  material  is  to  be  displayed 
in  an  open  window  where  flies  have  access.  A 
cheaper  and  just  as  efEective  method  is  to  use 
colored  water  thickened  with  calcimine.  Any 
color  or  thickness  can  be  secured  after  a  little 
experimenting. 

Sodium  silicate  (water-glass)  has  also  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  regular  syrup,  and 
with  the  addition  of  a  suitable  coloring  mate- 
rial can  be  made  into  a  very  acceptable  imita- 
tion. 

Regular  chopped  nuts  can  be  used  for  sprink- 


ling over  the  sundae,  and  a  candied  cherry, 
strawberry,  or  other  fruit  placed  on  top. 

The  fruit,  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  dry 
up,  should  be  replaced  with  a  fresh  one  occa- 
sionally. It  is  often  possible  to  secure  an  imi- 
tation cherry  or  strawberry  made  up  in  candy 
form  at  a  confectioner's  store.  These  would 
be  better  than  the  originals  for  the  purpose 
desired. 

For  making  an  artificial  ice-cream  soda, 
absorbent  cotton  is  generally  employed.  This 
can  be  fluffed  up  at  the  top  of  the  glass  to  give 
the  appearance  of  foam.  It  may  be  dipped  into 
or  dampened  with  a  colored  solution  to  impart 
the  desired  shade.  A  sprinkling  of  "artificial 
snow"  over  the  foamy  top  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  finish  it'ofE  with  the  characteristic  snap  and 
sparkle  of  a  soda. 

Almost  any  form  of  popular  sundae  or 
favorite  drink  can  be  imitated  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  ingenuity.  If  skilfully  done  a  dis- 
play of  this  kind  can  be  made  to  appear  like 
an  exact  duplicate  of  the  genuine  article. 

As  a  further  temptation  to  the  hot  and 
thirsty  wayfarer  a  few  nabiscos,  wafers,  crack- 
ers, of  any  other  delicacy  served  at  the  foun- 
tain may  be  artistically  arranged  around  the 
artihcial  dishes. 

It  pays  to  advertise  the  fountain. 
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Light  Lunches  a  Feature  at  this  Fountain 


By  A.  A.  GHdky 

Chioa|o,  Illinois 


Charles  G.  Greenberg,  who  conducts  the 
soda  fountain  in  the  McLean  Drug  Store  at 
the  comer  of  State  and  Lake  Streets,  Chicago, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  people  will  resort 
more  and  more  to  fountain  lunches,  having 
watched  with  interest  the  development  of  his 
sixty- foot  soda  bar  into  a  quick-lunch  and 
quick-breakfast  place. 

"While  our  biggest  rush  time  is  between  the 
hours  of  11  and  2,"  said  Mr.  Greenberg,  "it  is 
really  remarkable  to  note  the  number  of  people 
who  drop  in  here  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  some 
sort  of  a  light  breakfast  dish  during  the  early 
morning  hours.  It  must  be  that  breakfasts  at 
home  are  going  out  of  fashion,  as  the  result  of 
the  eternal  help  problem,  for  our  breakfast 
menu  is  soon  depleted,  and  there  is  rarely  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  left-over  that  can  be 
utilized  for  noon  lunch." 

At  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Greenberg's  regime 
a  menu  of  soft  drinks  was  practically  the  sole 
offering  at  the  fountain,  but  as  now  operated 
two  cases  of  eggs  alone  are  disposed  of  each 
week,  and  forty  gallons  of  coffee  is  an  average 
day's  consumption. 

The  problem  of  the  soda-fountain  business, 
in  Mr.  Greenberg's  opinion,  is  not  represented 
so  much  in  the  proposition  of  business-getting 
as  in  business-holding.  That  is,  it  will  not  suf- 
fice to  keep  increasing  the  volume  of  business, 
if  the  number  of  old  customers  is  reduced  in 
the  process,  for  on  the  keeping  and  pleasing 
of  regular  customers  the  permanent  success  of 
the  soda  fountain  depends. 

A  strong  factor  in  maintaining  the  popu- 
larity of  his  establishment  with  regular  custom- 
ers, according  to  Mr.  Greenberg,  is  the  policy 
of  dealing  in  high-grade  products  only,  subor- 
dinating frills  and  ornamental  displays  to 
quality,  sanitation,  and  service.  This  includes 
the  maintenance  at  a  uniform  point  of  excel- 
lence of  all  staple  items  on  the  menu,  and  the 
introduction  of  special  leaders,  from  time  to 
time,  to  provide  variety  and  stimulate  sug- 
gestion. 

Specials  are  put  on  every  day  for  the 
lundieon  menu.  Corned  beef  hash,  frankfur- 
ters and  potato  salad,  spaghetti,  and  chili  con 


came  alternate  with  other  savory  and  appetiz- 
ing dishes,  and  a  feature  is  made  of  the  hot 
coffee  and  chocolate  served.  These  two  drinks 
enjoy  such  a  reputation  for  excellence  that 
many  customers  have  admitted  walking  blocks 
to  secure  them.  Mr.  Greenberg  purchases  the 
best  grade  of  coffee  obtainable,  using  the 
French  drip  process  in  preparing  it,  which  he 
believes  is  much  superior  to  the  boiling  method 
which  ordinarily  prevails.  An  tgg  and  a  pinch 
of  salt  are  also  added. 

"Lose  a  little  money  on  one  thing  to  make  it 
on  another,"  is  an  excellent  business  principle 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Greenberg,  and  so  it 
comes  that  only  the  best  imported  chocolate  is 
used.  This  is  a  little  more  expensive  first  cost, 
but  cheaper  in  the  long  mn,  for  the  chocolate 
sodas  and  sundaes  dispensed  at  the  fountain 
serve  to  win  regular  customers  whose  cry  is 


more. 


Eggs  are  obtained  25  cases  at  a  time,  and  the 
simple  preservative  of  water-glass  used  to 
maintain  their  freshness  for  the  short  time  they 
are  in  storage. 

Ice  is  purchased  daily.  Large  pans  filled 
with  chipped  ice,  150  pounds  to  the  pan,  are 
placed  at  each  end  of  the  long  coimter,  and  on 
these  the  various  salads,  f  mits,  etc.,  are  attrac- 
tively displayed. 

Where  a  syrup  is  a  quick  seller  the  tank  is 
properly  cleaned  out  and  filled  up  each  morn- 
ing, and  when  the  fountain  is  well  iced,  as  it 
always  should  be,  there  is  no  danger  of  any 
trouble  from  fermentation;  in  the  case  of  a 
syrup  which  is  a  slow  seller  the  tank  is  never 
more  than  half  filled,  thus  reducing  the  chances 
of  spoliation. 

"In  keeping  my  books,"  said  Mr.  Green- 
berg, "my  plan  consists  of  the  minimum  of 
labor  compatible  with  satisfactory  results.  I 
figure  my  daily  purchases  and  daily  overhead 
against  daily  sales.  Each  night  I  can  tell 
exactly  the  profit  for  that  day." 

"The  buy-your-soda-checks-first  plan  has 
long  since  been  abolished  at  this  fountain," 
continued  Mr.  Greenberg,  "and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  a  great  deal  of  business  is  lost  to 
soda  fountains  by  the  insistence  on  this  system. 
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Here  they  eat  what  they  please  and  get  their 
check  at  tiie  conclusion  of  the  service.  I  know 
myself  I  have  frequently  bought  a  check  for  a 
soda,  or  sundae,  or  some  other  fountain  prod- 
uct, and  then  noticed  my  right-  or  left-hand 
neighbor  disposing  of  something  that  looked 
particularly  inviting  that  I  was  only  prevented 
from  purchasing  by  my  disinclination  to  take 
the  trouble  to  go  and  get  another  check. 

"Our  business  here  averages  $375  a  day, 
with  our  heaviest  sales  between  11  and  2.  Be- 
tween 5:30  and  7  strictly  soda-fountain  drinks 
ar^  the  rule.  Our  Sunday  business  runs  light 
and  mainly  to  sodas,  sundaes,  etc.,  totaling 
about  $130  to  $140  a  Sunday.  The  heavy  busi- 


ness during  the  week,  however,  brings  the 
daily  average  up  to  $375.'* 

Ten-cent  bags  of  potato  chips  are  sold  at  the 
Greenberg  fountain  and  are  said  to  be  very 
popular  with  the  stenographers  from  near-by 
offices,  who  take  them  upstairs  to  eat  between 
times. 

Another  item  which  has  its  influence  in 
drawing  repeat  trade  is  the  issuance  of  mutual 
profit-sharing  coupons  with  each  fountain 
check.  These  represent  in  value  3  per  cent  of 
the  amount  of  the  purchase  and  are  useful  in 
many  ways  in  the  negotiation  of  attractive 
premiums,  which,  are  offered  in  a  variety  of 
forms. 


Cutting  Down  the  Soda  Fountain  Costs 


The  operation  of  a  soda  fountain  can  be  con- 
ducted at  a  loss  or  a  profit  according  to  the 
individual  care  of  the  dispenser.  Serving  ice 
cream  and  lunches  offers  plenty  of  opportuni- 
ties to  cut  the  corners  without  sacrificing  qual- 
ity or  quantity. 

These  facts  were  clearly  brought  out  by  J.  J. 
Luedke  in  a  paper  which  he  read  before  a  con- 
vention of  store  managers  and  executives  of 
the  Owl  Drug  Company  held  at  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Luedke  is  manager  of  the  company's  soda 
fountain  departments  and  therefore  speaks 
with  authority.  The  report  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  The  Soda  Fountain. 

One  of  the  suggestions  offered  by  Mr. 
Luedke  along  the  lines  of  service  was  the 
method  followed  in  his  store  when  supplying 
an  order  of  ice  cream  in  brick  or  bulk  to  be 
delivered  or  carried  home.     He  says: 

"We  take  a  paper  bag  and  fill  it  about  a 
quarter  full  of  water,  then  squeeze  the  top, 
shake  up  the  bag  and  let  it  run  out.  Then  we 
put  the  ice  cream  container  into  that  bag,  and 
the  cream  will  keep  from  three  to  four  hours 
longer  that  way  than  if  put  up  without  this 
protection.  This  bag  idea  is  the  best  way  to 
serve  ice  cream  that  is  to  be  taken  home.  We, 
of  course,  always  put  it  in  another  bag  or  wrap 
it  up  in  paper.  I  took  some  ice  cream  home 
the  other  day,  fixed  up  that  way.  It  was  about 
six  o'clock  and  I  didn't  serve  it  until  10:30. 
The  cream  was  just  as  hard  when  I  served  it 
as  when  I  took  it  home." 

Discussing    the    subject    of    lunches    Mr. 


Luedke  presented  a  number  of  good,  practical 
ideas. 

"We  treat  our  own  lettuce,"  he  said.  "It  is 
surprising  what  you  can  do  with  lettuce  if  you 
handle  it  right.  Take  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  to  a  gallon  of  water  and 
submerge  the  heads  of  lettuce  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Then  take  it  out,  drain 
and  place  in  a  bag  for  ten  days.  After  ten 
days  the  lettuce  becomes  very  crisp  and  hard 
and  you  can  use  90  per  cent  of  the  leaves  on 
that  head;  whereas  previously  you  could  use 
only  a  part. 

"One  of  the  sandwiches  we  feature  is  the 
lettuce-mayonnaise.  It  costs  very  little.  It  is 
made  with  a  couple  of  pieces  of  lettuce  on  the 
bread,  then  mayonnaise  and  a  couple  of  slices 
of  tgg.  When  finished  it  costs  four  cents  and 
we  get  ten  cents  for  it. 

"Another  sandwich  we  feature  very  strongly 
is  the  chopped  tgg  sandwich.  This,  and  in  fact 
all  of  our  sandwiches,  we  always  mix  with  a 
little  lettuce  finely  chopped.  It  helps  to  spread 
the  sandwich  easier,  is  not  so  dry,  and  our 
customers  seem  to  like  them  very  much.  Using 
nine  eggs  we  make  twenty-four  sandwiches  at 
a  cost  of  4J4  cents  each. 

"We  also  make  our  own  pimento  cheese  for 
sandwiches.  This  is  made  principally  from 
the  trimmings  of  our  cheese  sandwiches. 
These,  with  the  pimento,  we  run  through  the 
grinder.  If  too  dry,  we  mix  a  little  oil  or 
mayonnaise  with  it,  then  add  salt,  pepper  and 
paprika." 
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Care  of  Carbonic  Gas  Cylinders. 

Fountain  owners  should  always  remember, 
and  issue  rules  and  instructions,  not  to  throw 
or  jar  the  cylinder  containing  carbonic  acid 
gas.  The  few  accidents  that  have  occurred  in 
the  history  of  the  industry  have  been  traced  in 
most  cases,  according  to  the  Pacific  Drug 
Review,  directly  to  rough  handling.  The 
drums  are  usually  made  of  the  best  open  hearth 
steel  and  tested  with  hydraulic  pressure  to 
three  times  normal  pressure  of  the  gas  stored 
therein.  This  allows  a  fair  factor  of  safety; 
but  care  should  always  be  exercised  not  only 
for  the  cylinder,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
brass  valve  which,  even  though  of  substantial 
construction,  is  liable  to  break  off  under  a  blow. 

A  full  drum  of  carbonic  acid  gas  should 
never  be  left  standing  where  it  is  liable  to  be 
knocked  over.  Should  the  valve  strike  some 
projection  in  falling,  if  not  completely  broken 
off,  it  would  be  cracked.  When  a  valve  is 
completely  broken  off  of  a  drum,  leaving  a  free 
outlet  for  the  gas,  the  cylinder  will  go  like  a 
shot  across  the  floor  and  is  liable  to  do  damage. 

Care  should  be  used  in  opening  the  valve 
when  the  full  cylinder  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is 


received.  It  should  never  be  opened  rapidly 
as  the  sudden  rush  of  gas  is  liable  to  damage 
the  regulator  attached  to  the  drum.  Should 
the  valve  be  stiff  or  work  hard  a  slight  loosen- 
ing of  the  stuf&ig  box  nut  will  allow  it  to  turn 
freely.  A  little  soap  and  water  applied  to  the 
valve  will  show  immediately  the  presence  of  a 
leak,  in  which  case  the  stuffing  box  nut  can  be 
again  tightened.  A  hammer  used  to  open  or 
loosen  a  drum  valve  only  damages  it  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  cause  leaks,  which  cannot  be 
remedied. 

What's  in  a  NameP 

Do  you  have  names  like  this  on  your  soda- 
fountain  menu? 

Lovers'  Caress  25  cents. 

Volplane  Special 35  cents. 

How  do  you  expect  any  one  to  pay  35  cents 
for  a  "volplane"  when  they  don't  know  what 
it  is? 

Describe  it,  says  the  Goodrich  Druggist — 
"Fresh  strawberry  ice  cream,  floated  in  marsh- 
mjtUow  covered  with  crisp  bits  of  English  wal- 
nuts and  decorated  with  meaty  maraschino 
cherries" — and  you'll  sell  more. 
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THE  N0N-9KI(X  HEELS  FAIL 


NOON-  OPENS  A  WARM  ONE 


12-01- REAOr  FOR  ANOTHER  JOB 
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Billy  Slipper  thinks  he'd  like  to  spend  his  vacation  mixing  drinks  for  the  girls. 
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"Pineapple 

Any  one  who  has  ever  traveled  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba 
or  Southern  Florida  and  had  the  expenence  of  hav- 
ing a  *UD  npened  pineapple  served  fresh  from  the 
field,  will  say  that  THAT  pineapple  waa  the  most 
delicious,  refreshing  fruit  they  ever  tasted 

It's  the  fresh  fruit  flavor  of  True  Fruit  Quality  Pine- 
apple that  appeals  to  your  patrons. 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  JOBBER 

HUNGERFORD  SMITH  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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The  Month^s  History 


The  Drys 
Have  It 


Those  who  know  Commis- 
sioner Kramer  testify  to  the 
fact  that  when  he  says  "the 
illegal  traffic  in  liquor  must 
stop''  he  means  just  exactly  what  the  words 
imply.  We  are  told  that  the  Commissioner 
has  been  held  in  leash  somewhat,  due  to  the 
fact  that  court  cases  were  pending  which 
might  knock  prohibition  into  more  or  less  of  a 
cocked  hat.  It  is  intimated  that  he  went  a 
little  slow,  fearing  that  adverse  decisions  might 
render  the  dry  amendment  faulty  in  places  and 
that  he  would  then  find  himself  in  an  embar- 
rassing position. 

But  all  this  has  been  swept  away.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
stannped  national  prohibition  as  constitutional, 
and  tiiere  appears  to  be  but  little  hope  left  for 
the  wets.  So  the  Commissioner  is  in  position 
to  tighten  up.  Incidentally  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  apparently  the  next  move  which 
will  be  made  by  those  who  are  opposed  to 
nation-wide  aridness  will  be  an  attempt  to  have 
another  amendment  tacked  onto  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  will  in  effect 
annul  the -one  now  in  force  to  which  they  so 
strenuously  object. 

The  Commissioner  says  that  the  law  makes 
it  mandatory  upon  the  internal  revenue  depart- 
ment to  impose  certain  double  taxes  and  pen- 
alties when  evidence  of  illegal  manufacture  or 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  has  been  secured, 
and  that  these  taxes  are  separate  and  quite 
apart  from  fines  or  prison  sentences  which  may 
be  imposed  by  the  courts.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  a  person  engaged  in  the  unlawful  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  is 
violating  both  Federal  and  State  statutes.  Ten 
gallons  of  distilled  spirits  illegally  made  or 
disposed  of  may,  even  without  court  proceed- 


ings, draw  a  maximimi  assessment  of  taxes 
and  penalties  amounting  to  $8124.25.  Again, 
a  bootlegger  or  an  operator  of  a  blind  tiger 
may  suffer  taxes  and  penalties  quite  apart  from 
court  proceedings  aggregating  a  total  of 
$3106.25.     Rather  dangerous  business. 

It  should  always  be  remembered,  however, 
that  there  is  a  legitimate  use  for  alcoholic 
liquors  and  that  such  use  of  them  is  not  to  be 
interfered  with.  The  man  who  keeps  in  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  has  nothing  to  fear, 
although  under  present  conditions  what  com- 
prises that  path  is  somewhat  enshrouded  in 
obscurity.  Little  by  little  it  is  hoped  the 
situation  will  be  cleared  up  and  the  way  made 
easier. 

It  is  the  intention  of  both  the  revenue 
department  and  the  prohibition  enforcement 
division  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  with 
those  who  show  willingness  to  obey  the  law. 
But  from  this  time  forward  there  is  going  to 
be  a  tightening  of  the  lines  and  a  more  rigid 
enforcement.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary 
for  every  man  engaged  in  the  drug  business  to 
post  himself  as  fully  as  possible  and  to  comply 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  with  the  terms  of  the 
law,  the  regulations  and  the  mimeographs. 
The  N.  A,  R.  D.  Journal  states  that  so  far  the 
country  has  had  little  or  no  idea  of  what 
enforcement  of  the  national  prohibition  act 
really  means. 


Lactated 

Pepsin 

Lacking 


Closely  following  Commis- 
sioner Kramer's  declaration 
came  a  new  ruling  relating 
to  alcoholic  solutions  whose 
sole  medicament  is  pepsin  or  a  principle  similar 
to  pepsin.  All  such  preparations  containing 
less  than  eight  grains  to  the  fluidounce  are  now 
classed  as  intoxicating  liquors.     It  is  the  con- 
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tention  of  the  enforcement  bureau  that  pepsin 
loses  its  efficiency  in  time  and  that  a  stock 
preparation  whidi  originally  contained  the 
proper  amount  may  deteriorate  to  the  point 
that  it  ceases  to  be  a  medicine  and  becomes  an 
intoxicating  liquor.  If  at  the  time  of  sale  it  is 
found  that  the  liquid  does  not  contain  the 
required  eight  grains,  such  a  preparation  will 
be  held  to  be  an  intoxicating  liquor,  quite 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  may  have  origin- 
ally been  true  to  standard. 

This  puts  the  druggist  in  a  rather  tight 
position.  He  must  watch  his  stock;  further- 
more, he  must  deal  with  only  reputable  houses, 
thus  as  far  as  possible  making  it  unlikely  that 
a  weak  solution  will  be  supplied  to  him.  In 
the  end,  perhaps,  this  ruling  may  result  in  the 
changing  of  our  formulas,  some  other  medica- 
ment besides  pepsin  being  included. 

Stocks  on  hand  should  be  investigated  at 
once.  Tests  should  be  made  to  determine  the 
percentage  of  pepsin  contained  in  the  different 
preparations. 


Sugar. 


Some  uneasiness  and  a  great 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  is  felt 
in  connection  with  the  sugar 
situation.  Those  who  were 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  with  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  our  war  troubles  would  be  over 
are  now  being  sadly  disillusioned.  The  price 
of  sugar  still  continues  to  mount  upward,  and 
here  and  there  in  public  print  forecasts  may  be 
read  which  are  not  altogether  reassuring.  Who 
is  at  fault  is  entirely  beside  the  question;  the 
fact  remains  that  sugar,  so  necessary  in  the 
conduct  of  the  drug  business,  is  being  sold  at 
retail  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-two  cents  a 
pound.  We  are  told  that  at  one  time  the 
Cuban  crop  might  have  been  purchased  at  a 
figure  under  ten  cents  a  pound,  and  that  this 
was  not  done.  At  any  rate,  the  figure  asked 
is  now  the  highest  that  it  has  been  since  the 
Civil  War,  making  it  necessary  to  readjust 
many  drug-store  prices.  Testimony  before 
Congress  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  present 
shortage  is  due  largely  to  manipulation. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  curtail  the 
use  of  sugar  in  the  manufacture  of  candy  and 
soft  drinks.  During  the  late  summer  months 
there  is  always  an  unusual  demand,  due  to 
canning  activities,  and  this  accounts  for  such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  government.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  restriction  will  be  temporary. 


A  plan  recently  developed  in 

Pay  for         Chicago   requires  druggists 

Windows.       to  lyxvn  their  windows  over 

to  a  display  company  for  a 
period  of  three  years  with  the  understanding 
that  there  will  be  displayed  in  them  only  such 
merchandise  as  is  carried  in  stock  by  the  dealer, 
and  that  no  article  costing  the  druggist  more 
than  $3,  $4  or  $8  a  dozen  shall  be  thus  put  on 
exhibition  without  first  being  approved  by  the 
Chicago  I^etail  Druggists'  Association. 

The  display  company  furnishes  free  of 
•  charge  all  the  advertising  matter  to  be  used  in 
the  window  and  pays  the  druggist  forty  per 
cent  of  the  net  profits  accruing  to  the  company 
from  the  sale  of  the  window  space  to  manu- 
facturers whose  displays  are  put  in.  The 
profits  are  to  be  paid  quarterly,  after  the  C.  R. 
D.  A.  has  passed  on  Uie  properly  audited  and 
certified  reports  of  the  company's  earnings. 

When  a  store  has  two  windows  the  company 
agrees  to  trim  free  of  charge  one  window  with 
the  druggist's  own  preparations  or  with  any- 
thing the  druggist  has  in  stock  that  does  not 
conflict  with  the  display  that  is  to  go  in  the 
other  window.  Expert  trimmers  are  to  be 
employed,  and  the  agreement  specifies  that  the 
windows  are  to  be  decorated  in  an  attractive 
manner  and  the  displays  changed  not  oftener 
than  once  a  week  or  less  frequently  than  twice 
a  month.  It  is  understood  that  manufacturers 
are  charged  $5  a  window. 

.  The  regulations  that  govern 
^S*  "*      ^^  collection  of  taxes  on 

Regulations.     ^<>^^^^  ^uid  medicinal  articles 

have  been  issued  in  a  revised 
edition,  and  a  number  of  important  changes 
have  been  made.  Under  the  new  revision 
when  a  druggist  sells  toilet  waters,  hair  tonics 
or  other  taxable  preparations  to  a  barber  for 
use  or  sale  to  patrons,  the  barber  is  the  con- 
sumer within  the  meaning  of  the  act  and  the 
druggist  must  affix  the  necessary  proprietary 
stamps  and  collect  the  tax. 

The  regulations  apparently  provide  that  even 
though  the  barber  may  be  bu)dng  the  prepara- 
tions for  resale  he  has  to  pay  the  consumer  tax. 

The  revamped  regulations  also  provide  that 
when  an  original  package  of  a  taxable  article 
is  broken  open  for  the  purpose  of  using  the 
contents  in  whole  or  in  part  for  compounding 
medicines,  whether  or  not  on  prescription,  or 
for  dispensing  any  part  of  the  article  less  than 
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the  whole  at  the  dealer's  soda  fountain  or  in 
his  place  of  business — ^then  the  druggist  is  the 
consumer  and  he  must  affix  the  proper  stamps 
to  the  original  package.  He  himself  must  pay 
the  tax,  in  other  words. 

When,  however,  the  druggist  breaks  an 
original  taxable  package  and  sells  any  part  of 
it  in  a  separate  package — ^as  distinguished  from 
dispensing  it  at  his  place  of  business — ^the  pur- 
chaser is  the  consumer  and  the  consumer  pays 
the  taxi 

Likewise  when  a  dealer  sells  a  taxable  article 
on  prescription,  whether  in  the  original  con- 
tainer or  not,  the  purchaser  is  the  consumer 
and  the  necessary  stamps  are  to  be  attached  to 
the  container  or  package  in  which  the  article 
is  sold. 

Waters,  whether  medicated  or  not,  that  are 
produced  and  sold  primarily  for  use  as  bever- 
ages, although  they  are  held  out  as  having 
incidental  remedial  qualities,  are  taxable  not 
as  medicinal  preparations  but  as  beverages. 

Taxable  articles  given  away  as  free  samples 
are  not  subject  to  tax  if  a  notation  is  made  on 
the  package  that  the  article  is  not  to  be  sold, 
but  is  a  free  sample. 


Cities 

to  be 

Visited. 


A  corps  of  revenue  officers 
has  been  summoned  to  Wash- 
ington, and  these  men,  with 
instructions  to  conduct  a 
thorough  and  effective  ''drive,"  will  visit  every 
large  city  in  the  country,  the  aim  being  to  bring 
to  justice  those,  who  have  failed  to  collect  the 
miscellaneous  taxes.  It  is  not  the  intention  to 
cause  embarrassment  to  persons  who  are 
earnestly  endeavoring  to  comply  with  the  law, 
but  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  government 
is  losing  several  millions  of  dollars  annually  as 
a  result  of  the  failure  of  dealers  to  collect  in 
full  the  tax  on  toilet  articles,  medicinal  prep- 
arations, jewelry,  soda-fountain  products,  soft 
drinks,  etc.,  and  one  of  the  objects  of  the  drive 
is  to  start  this  money  flowing  through  proper 
channels.  Movie  houses,  too,  are  to  be  checked 
up,  and  the  operations  of  ticket  brokers  will  be 
gone  into  carefully. 

Not  all  of  the  efforts  of  the  special  repre- 
sentatives are  to  be  directed  to  rounding  up 
violators,  however.  The  purpose  of  the  drive 
is  one  of  education  as  well  as  of  enforcement, 
and  only  where  evidence  is  discovered  tending 
to  show  wilful  evasion  will  the  policy  of  strict 
discipline  be  exercised. 


Dealers  who  file  amended  returns  accom- 
panied by  evidence  to  show  that  their  delin- 
quencies were  due  to  misunderstanding  rather 
than  to  wrong  intent  may  expect  to  be  dealt 
with  leniently.  The  special  investigators  are 
to  be  supplied  with  written  authority  to  ex- 
amine books  and  papers  and  to  summon  for 
examination  persons  whose  testimony  is 
deemed  necessary  in  order  to  bring  out  essen- 
tial facts. 


Bunched 
Figures. 


One  retail  drug  store  to 
every  2048  of  the^  population, 
or  a  total  of  49,000  in  the 
United  States,  was  the  esti- 
mate made  by  Saunders  Norvell  at  the  June 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Gubs, 
held  in  Indianapolis. 

Approximately  21,800  of  these  stores  are 
listed  as  having  commercial  ratings  placed  at 
$2000  or  less. 

The  number  of  stores  having  a  rating  of 
from  $2000  to  $6000  was  set  at  11,515,  with 
only  one-third  of  the  number  exceeding  the 
$3000  mark. 

In  the  $5000  to  $10,000  group  the  number 
of  stores  was  placed  at  8330,  and  in  the  $20,000 
or  over  group  3920  was  given  as  the  number. 

Concerning  the  number  of  drug-store  items 
on  the  market  Mr.  Norvell  said  that  thirty 
years  ago  the  total  was  2699,  while  to-day  the 
figure  is  around  seventeen  times  that  amount, 
or  45,900. 

Switching  to  wholesalers'  estimates  Mr. 
Norvell  made  the  statement  that  patent  medi- 
cine sales  comprised  fifty- four  per  cent  of  the 
business  of  the  average  wholesale  druggist  and 
that  three-quarters  of  such  sales  were  of  lots 
of  one-fourth  dozen  or  less.  In  only  twelve 
per  cent  of  the  cases  were  patent  medicine  sales 
in  quantities  of  one  dozen  or  more. 


Britain 
Invaded. 


Boot's,  Limited,  frequently 
referred  to  as  "the  Liggett's 
of  London,"  is  now  entitled 
to   the  name   in    fact,    the 
United   Drug  Company,   through   Louis   K. 
Liggjett,  having  recently  bought  the  six-hun- 
dred-odd retail  stores  of  the  British  chain. 

The  United  Drug  Company  first  entered  the 
English  field  in  1912,  and  by  1920  had  in- 
creased its  agencies  to  more  than  eleven  hun- 
dred. Progress,  however,  was  not  made  fast 
enough   to  please  Mr.   Liggett,   inability  to 
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obtain  buildings  and  machinery  preventing  a 
rapid  expansion.  The  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
was  solved  by  taking  over  the  Boot's  holdings, 
and  the  amount  paid  for  trade-marks,  good- 
will, etc.,  is  said  to  have  been  about  900,000 
pounds.    Multiply  by  five  and  keep  the  change ! 

Boot's  Pure  Drug  Company,  Limited,  started 
in  business  about  1880  and  built  up  a  system 
of  laboratories  and  factories  that  compared 
favorably  with  leading  American  institutions. 
Retail  stores  were  maintained  in  every  import- 
ant community  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
sales  for  the  past  year  approximated  $32,500,- 
000,  yielding  a  net  profit  of  around  $2,000,000. 

It  is  said  that  the  United  intends  to  form  a 
new  corporation  under  the  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  be  called  Liggett's  International, 
Ltd.,  Inc.,  the  authorized  capital  to  be  fifty 
million  dollars.  To  the  new  concern  the 
United  Drug  Company  will  sell  all  its  assets 
and  its  shares  in  subsidiary  companies,  in  this 
manner  bringing  the  two  interests  under  one 
head. 


Pulling 
Together. 


Dealer  cooperation  on  a  prac- 
tical basis  has  been  worked 
out  in  Neosho,  Mo.,  where 
the  merchants  evolved  a 
community  plan  of  trade-building  that  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  "Neosho  plan." 

Briefly  the  plan  consists  of  the  banding 
together  of  all  the  retailers  in  a  place  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  people  from  surrounding 
territory  to  come  to  town  on  a  certain  day. 

As  usually  worked  out,  one  particular  day  in 
each  month  is  set  apart  as  a  "bargain  day." 
Circulars  listing  the  offerings  of  the  various 
merchants  are  mailed  to  the  prospects  in  the 
near-by  vicinity.  The  circular  is  arranged  in 
such  a  way  that  all  the  dealers  get  space  of 
equal  prominence.  The  whole  represents  a 
sort  of  checkerboard  arrangement  with  no  one 
dealer's  offering  more  conspicuous  than  an- 
other's. Each  cooperating  dealer's  advertise- 
ment is  set  in  the  same  sizes  of  type,  occupies 
the  same  size  space,  and  carries  no  display 
whatever.  Each  bargain  must  be  genuine — 
there  is  usually  a  committee  to  see  that  this 
rule  is  enforced — ^and  no  merchant  can  offer 
anything  that  conflicts  with  what  is  advertised 
by  his  competitors. 

On  the  day  of  the  sale  no  merchant  will  sell 
his  competitor's  bargain  at  the  bargain  price. 
This  works  out  in  two  ways:  the  customer 


realizes  that  he  can  get  the  cut-price  only  where 
it  is  advertised,  and  he  is  made  to  realize  that 
the  offerings  are  bona  fide — ^that  they  are  really 
genuine. 

The  idea  is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion. 

Suppose  a  druggist  bu3rs  a 
^^  I    .  dozen  silver  spoons  for  use 

at  his  soda  fountain.  The 
wholesaler  selling  him  the 
goods  should  collect  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  of  the 
price  and  make  the  proper  return  to  the  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue. 

If,  however,  the  druggist  buys  the  spoons 
for  resale  he  (the  druggist)  should  collect  the 
tax  at  the  time  of  the  retail  sale  over  his 
counter ;  he  shouldn't  pay  it  to  the  wholesaler 
and  then  pass  it  on  by  adding  it  to  the  price 
charged  the  consumer. 

Certain  manufacturers  of  fountain  supplies 
have  invoiced  the  tax  as  a  separate  item,  even 
on  sales  to  wholesale  druggists,  and  the  latter, 
in  turn,  have  passed  it  on  to  the  retailer.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  however,  that  the  tax 
should  never  have  been  paid  to  the  manufac- 
turer, but  should  have  been  collected  from  the 
retailer  by  the  jobber. 

And  the  tax  should  have  been  computed  on 
the  price  paid  by  the  retailer,  not  on  the  price 
paid  to  the  manufacturer  by  the  jobber. 

The  Buffalo  College  of  Phar- 

n  macy  is  planning  some  rather 

Prosperous.         _x      •       •  i.      -^ 

^  extensive  miprovements ;  m 

fact,  it  is  hoped  that  a  new 
building  will  have  been  erected  and  ready  for 
occupancy  not  later  than  September  1,  1921. 
Ten  years  ago  the  University  of  Buffalo 
bought  what  was  known  as  the  Poor  House 
farm,  a  tract  at  the  city  line  comprising  106 
acres.  Last  winter  an  adjoining  tract  of  44 
acres  was  added,  making  ISO  acres  altogether. 
The  site  is  well  chosen,  the  land  lying  in  part 
along  Main  Street 

Officers  connected  with  the  university  are 
going  after  money  aggressively  and  a  nation- 
wide competition  among  landscape  artists  is 
now  on,  $6000  in  prizes  having  been  hung  up. 
Architects  have  already  been  engaged  to  design 
the  first  building,  which  is  to  be  a  chemical 
laboratory  in  which  the  pharmacy  department 
will  be  housed.  Plans  for  this  building  are 
now  1  n  Dean  Gregory's  desk. 
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Fixed 


One  of  the  troublesome 
things  connected  with  the 
narcotic  situation  has  been 
that  a  physician  could  not 
order  an  original  package  of  morphine  tablets, 
for  instance,  from  his  druggist,  provided  the 
druggist  did  not  hold  a  wholesaler's  "license." 
Most  men  engaged  in  the  retail  drug  business 
did  not  feel  warranted  in  taking  on  the  extra 
expense,  consequently  did  not  take  out  such  a 
license,  thus  cutting  the  physician  off  from  his 
usual  source  of  supply.  The  situation  has  now 
been  remedied,  however,  the  authorities  having 
suggested  that  the  physician  submit  an  official 
order  made  out  in  the  regular  way  direct  to  the 
wholesale  house.  The  jobber  is  then  permitted 
to  ship  the  goods  to  the  physician  and  to  in- 
voice them  through  the  retailer.  In  this  way 
all  points  are  covered  and  the  druggist  is  not 
required  to  pay  the  additional  tax. 


May  Sell. 


Two  men,  according  to  news- 
paper stories,  are  guarding 
the  cellar  of  a  private  resi- 
dence in  a  mid-west  city. 
The  home  is  for  sale,  but  because  no  decision 
has  been  made  as  to  whether  the  large  stock  of 
choice  liquor  occupying  the  cellar  can  legally 
go  with  the  property  the  deal  is  being  held  up. 

Sales  of  drug  stores  having  large  liquor 
stocks  need  not  be  delayed  for  a  similar  reason, 
however,  for  Commissioner  Kramer  has  given 
definite  instructions  as  to  what  course  to  follow 
in  such  cases. 

Mr.  Kramer  advises  that  when  a  retail  drug- 
gist desires  to  discontinue  business  he  can  sell 
his  stock  of  liquor  to  any  properly  qualified 
person  who  holds  a  permit  to  purchase.  The 
sale  can  be  made  on  a  set  of  Forms  1410  with- 
out the  seller  incurring  liability  as  a  wholesale 
liquor  dealer,  even  though  the  quantity  in 
question  may  exceed  five  gallons. 

The  liquor  must  be  sold  in  one  lot  and  not 
parceled  out  in  divided  quantities. 

Three  months  ago,   at   the 

i-v  ^     •     J       instigation    of   B.    K.    Van 
Organized.       t^  i  r 

Korn,   general  manager  of 

the  Cimningham  Drug 
Stores,  Detroit,  an  association  known  as  the 
Consolidated  Drug  Merchants  was  formed,  be- 
ing an  organization  of  the  leading  drug  chains 
of  the  country.  Something  like  200  stores  are 
represented,  the  aim  being  to  cement  closer 


relationship  and  to  promote  the  interchange  of 
ideas.  D.  C.  Keller,  president  of  the  Dow 
Drug  Company,  Cincinnati,  is  president  of  the 
association,  and  C.  J.  Shower  of  the  Cunning- 
ham group  is  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
executive  committee  consists  of  A.  R.  Cunning- 
ham, Detroit,  C.  E.  Roseman,  of  the  Standard 
Drug  Company,  Cleveland,  and  A.  MacLean, 
of  the  McLean  Drug  Company,  Chicago.  A 
meeting,  the  second  one  to  be  held,  was  called 
on  June  28,  the  place  being  New  York. 

At  the  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Proprietary  Association  of  America,  held  in 
New  York,  Frank  A.  Blatir,  of  Foley  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  was  reelected  president.  The 
vice-presidents  are  E.  K.  Hyde,  of  the  Mentho- 
latum  Company,  and  Carl  J.  Balliett,  of  the 
Foster-Milbum  Company.  Charles  P.  Tyrrell, 
of  Syracuse,  New  York,  was  reelected  secre- 
tary, and  R.  R.  Land,  of  the  Dr.  Kilmer  Com- 
pany, and  C.  H.  Camp,  of  the  Centaur  Com- 
pany, were  elected  to  the  executive  committee. 

"One  off,  ten  days,"  is  the  imiversal  cash 
discount  urged  by  the  N.  W.  D.  A.  in  an  effort 
to  stabilize  industry  and  to  stamp  out  a  certain 
few  trade  abuses  which  have  crept  into  use. 
The  wholesalers'  organization  for  a  number  of 
years  has  recommended  a  universal  cash  dis- 
count of  one  per  cent,  and  considers  the  cir- 
cumstances arising  from  the  present  shortage 
of  goods  and  difficulties  of  transportation  as 
most  opportune  for  putting  the  uniform  rate 
into  effect. 

A  United  States  Shipping  Board  steamer 
recently  came  into  Baltimore  with  a  shipment 
weighing  only  700  tons,  but  which,  because  of 
its  bulky  nature  and  light  weight,  required  110 
freight  cars  for  its  transfer.  The  shipment 
consisted  of  cork — 495  bales  of  discs  and  7595 
bales  of  waste. 

In  the  passing  of  Henry  Michaels,  president 
of  the  San  Francisco  firm  of  Langley  & 
Michaels  Company,  California  loses  one  of  its 
dominating  figures  in  the  wholesale  drug  field. 
Mr.  Michaels  died  on  June  13. 

Dean  Jacob  Diner,  of  the  Fordham  College 
of  Pharmacy,  is  spending  the  summer  months 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  he  is  making 
an  intensive  study  of  tropical  diseases. 


Editorial 


Take  a  Vacation. 

On  other  pages  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  we  are  printing  a  group  of  papers 
on  "Trips  I  Have  Made  in  My  Automobile." 
The  papers,  perhaps,  are  not  a  great  deal  dif- 
ferent from  those  that  might  be  written  by 
others  who  have  enjoyed  similar  trips,  but  the 
fact  that  the  authors  are  druggists  who  took 
vacations — ^that  is  the  point  we  want  to  bring 
out. 

The  kind  of  outing  is  immaterial.  Whether 
it's  a  trip  in  an  automobile,  a  hike  in  the  motm- 
tains,  a  sojourn  at  the  seashore  or  a  visit  to  a 
State  or  national  pharmaceutical  association 
meeting  doesn't  matter.  The  main  thing  is  to 
get  away.  The  mind  will  be  filled  with  new 
thoughts,  the  blood  with  new  corpuscles,  the 
nerve  centers  with  new  energy. 

Many  men  contend  that  they  can't  afford  a 
vacation.  The  truth  is  that  they  can't  afford 
not  to  take  one. 

And  how  many  of  us  have  been  surprised  to 
find,  once  the  move  is  ventured,  that  the 
expense  isn't  felt.  A  hundred  dollars  or  so— 
what  does  it  matter,  one  way  or  the  other? 

A  number  of  weeks  ago  the  editor  listened 
to  a  little  speech  made  by  the  treasurer  of  one 
of  our  large  commercial  institutions;  a  man 
reputed  to  be  worth  pretty  close  to  a  million ; 
a  silent  man  who  does  much  thinking.  He 
said  his  company  viewed  a  vacation  as  a  sort 
of  insurance.  Employees  come  back  to  work 
with  renewed  spirits,  capable  of  performing 
their  duties  to  better  advantage.  Moreover  it 
was  felt  that  the  taking  of  a  vacation  length- 
ened the  years  of  efficiency — ^that's  where  the 
"insurance"  came  in.  It  was  not  expected  that 
a  man  could  keep  in  step  year  after  year  if  he 
didn't  stop  occasionally  and  indulge  in  a  breath- 
ing spell. 

The  drug  business  is  an  exacting  one.  The 
work  is  hard,  the  hours  long,  the  responsibility 
great.  So  many  little  things  enter  into  a  day's 
activity  that  the  nerves  are  likely  to  become 
frayed  almost  to  the  snapping-point.  No  man 
can  do  his  best  year  after  year  if  he  doesn't  get 
away  from  it  all  once  in  a  while. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  family  to  be  con- 
sidered. A  druggist  isn't  at  home  as  much  as 
men  engaged  in  some  other  lines  are.      He 


ought  not  to  overlook  this  and  he  ought  to  try 
to  even  the  score  in  some  way.  A  little  outing 
will  do  them  all  good. 

Read  the  experiences  of  others  as  depicted 
in  the  series  ^of  papers  we  have  mentioned. 
Read,  too,  Mr.  Young's  articles,  the  story  of  a 
druggist  who  fotmd  it  possible  to  go  on  a 
hunting  trip  to  Alaska.  And  after  becoming 
properly  enthused  get  busy  making  the  neces- 
sary arrangements. 

Keep  Them  Separate. 

An  eastern  druggist  recently  presented  his 
statement  for  consideration  and  attached  to  the 
form  was  a  note  asking  for  help  in  straighten- 
ing out  his  records.  He  was  carrying  on  his 
books  an  item  of  $6297  which  he  didn't  know 
what  to  do  with.  The  item  represented  money 
and  goods  that  .the  proprietor  himself  had 
gotten  away  with  during  a  period  of  three  or 
four  years.  When  he  or  his  family  needed  a 
bottle  of  Pluto  or  a  bundle  of  razor  blades,  the 
goods  had  been  taken  away  and  a  charge  made. 
When  he  needed  to  piece  out  the  salary  of 
$1600  a  year  he  allowed  himself,  he  drew  the 
money  and  put  a  slip  in  the  drawer. 

A  common  practice,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
but  a  bad  one. 

The  problem  was  not  hard  to  solve.  It 
simply  called  for  the  exercising  of  a  little, 
bookkeeping  technique.  But  the  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  was  rather  serious. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  failure  to  see  that  busi- 
ness finances  and  personal  finances  are  two 
different  matters  entirely.  Indeed,  in  book- 
keeping, the  store  may  be  considered  as  an- 
other individual  and  all  records  based  on  that 
conception  as  a  starting-point 

In  the  particular  case-referred  to  the  trouble 
is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  proprietor 
isn't  allowing  himself  a  large  enough  salary. 
Fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  a  forty-thousand- 
dollar  business  isn't  in  keeping  with  either  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things  or  the  times  we  live  in. 
The  proper  move  to  make  is  to  increase  the 
salary  to  where  it  ought  to  be,  after  which  the 
record  must  be  kept  straight.  If  the  other 
course  is  pursued  all  sorts  of  complications 
arise  and  any  kind  of  an  annual  statement  is 
almost  sure  to  be  misleading. 
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Personal  affairs  and  store  affairs — they 
ought  to  be  kept  separate.  Let  them  run 
parallel,  like  the  two  rails  of  an  interurban, 
but  let  them  be  spiked  solidly  to  the  ties. 

Cubic  Centimeters  Again. 

Something  happened  in  Washington  a  short 
time  ago  that  is  going  to  cause  more  or  less 
confusion.  The  Pharmacopceial  convention 
abandoned  the  use  of  the  word  mil,  reinstating 
the  term  cubic  centimeter.  However,  here- 
after the  latter— cubic  centimeter — ^is  to  be 
abbreviated  by  the  use  of  two  small  c's.  Unless 
these  two  c's  come  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph 
there  is  to  be  no  period.  And  note  that  both 
of  the  c's  are  small  Years  ago,  before  the 
mil  came  into  use,  one  big  C  and  one  little  one 
was  the  proper  abbreviation.  Now  both  letters 
are  small. 

"At  the  Pharmacopceial  convention  in  Wash- 
ington," says  Dr.  John  M.  Francis,  a  member 
of  the  committee  on  revision,  "it  was  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  a  great  mistake  had  been 
made  in  the  introduction  of  the  term  mil  as  a 
substitute  for  the  older  and  better  imderstood 
designation,  cubic  centimeter.  About  all  that 
was  accomplished  by  the  change  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a  lot  of  confusion  on  the  part  of 
scientists,  physicians,  druggists,  andpthers." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  little  word  mil 
was  coined  for  the  specific  purpose  of  replacing 
the  more  cumbersome  cubic  centimeter.  It 
soon  developed,  however,  that  the  term  was 
already  in  use,  it  being  applied  to  a  small 
measurement  in  engineering.  The  Bureau  of 
Standards  objected  to  this  duplication,  and  the 
result  has  be^i  a  return  to  the  old  form,  which 
will  be  used  in  the  forthcoming  revision  of  the 
Pharmacopaia. 

In  Other  Words,  Business  is  GoocL 

It  used  to  be  that  no  trouble  was  too  great 
for  a  druggist  to  go  to  when  waiting  on  trade. 
Did  a  customer  want  only  a  penny  post-card 
the  druggist  was  glad  to  paw  over  his  entire 
stock  and  help  select  the  exact  view  desired. 
When  the  patron  was  tmdecided  between  two 
hair-brushes  it  was  a  pleasure  for  the  merchant 
to  explain  the  superiority  of  Siberian  bristles 
over  those  made  from  Tampico  fibers.  If  Mrs. 
Brown  wanted  her  rose  water  •  and  glycerin 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two  and 


Mrs.  White  wanted  hers  in  a  one-to-three  com- 
bination the  druggist  was  glad  to  oblige. 

But  these  conditions  do  not  altogether  pre- 
vail to-day.  The  seeker  after  local  views  is 
likely  to  be  informed  that  "the  rack  is  on  the 
wall — ^make  your  selection;"  the  brush  cus- 
tomer to  be  told  that  "one  is  five  dollars,  the 
other  two  dollars — ^take  your  choice ;"  and  the 
rose  water  and  glycerin  user  to  get  a  fifty-fifty 
ready-made  mixture  at  26  cents — ^take  it  or 
leave  it. 

In  some  stores  prescriptions  are  frowned  on. 
The  time  necessary  for  tiieir  compounding  can 
be  utilized  to  better  advantage  in  handing  out 
ready  sellers,  it  is  felt. 

The  reason  ?  Customers  have  more  money 
to  spend  than  ever  before,  and  in  many  cases 
dealers  are  so  busy  handling  the  trade  that 
they  have  no  time  to  extend  tiie  little  services 
which  once  were  an  integral  part  of  retail 
merchandising. 

The  clerk  situation,  too,  has  doubtless  had 
an  influence.  Scarcity  of  trained  men  and  the 
necessity  for  spreading  the  thin  supply  over  a 
large  demand  has  caused  many  proprietors  to 
hire  yoimg  men  and  young  women  whose  no- 
tions of  salesmanship  have  not  yet  been  suf- 
ficiently developed. 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  there  will  come  a 
return  to  normal  times.  As  trade  eases  off 
and  as  the  help  situation  becomes  better  there 
will  be  a  swinging  back  to  the  old  ideas  of 
courtesy  and  service,  for  they  are  funda- 
mentals. Perhaps  we  shall  some  time  look 
back  on  these  feverish  days  with  a  thoughtful 
shaking  of  the  head. 


The  Newcomer  chain  of  stores,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  has  been  sold  to  the  Louis  K.  Liggett 
Company.  Mr.  M.  F.  Newcomer  has  been  in 
the  drug  business  more  than  forty  years.  He 
went  to  Toledo  twenty  years  ago  and  bought 
the  store  of  Thomas  Daniels  at  701  Summit 
Street.  The  chain  recently  sold  comprises  six 
stores,  five  of  them  in  the  down-town  districts. 


Dniggists  from  every  State  in  the  country 
have  signified  their  intention  to  be  present  at 
this  year's  convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Druggists.  St.  Louis  is  the 
meeting  place  and  the  week  of  September  20 
is  the  time. 


Three  Prize-winning 
Vacation  Stories 


"Trips  I  Have  Made 
in  My  Automobile" 


One  dmjfist  did  a  section  of  Canada, 
one  went  to  Niagara  and  the  stock- 
yards, and  another,  taking  the  advice 
of  a  celebrated  man  named  Greeley, 
is  still  growing  up  with  the  country 


First  Prize   Paper:     "Doing  Nova  Scotia  on 
the  Installment  Plan." 

By  J.  A.  S.  Wilson, 
Berwick.  N.  S. 

This  is  an  account  of  a  vacation  split  into 
two  parts;  of  two  trips  in  our  car.  To  begin 
with,  we  had  planned  on  taking  in  the  Rexall 
convention  at  Boston,  my  wife  and  I.  But  at 
the  last  moment  a  change  of  the  date  of  sailing 
of  the  steamer  we  were  to  take  upset  our  plans. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  I  asked. 

"Let's  take  the  car  and  do  up  the  Province," 
my  wife  suggested. 

"But  we  can't  do  up  the  Province  in  a  week 
and  enjoy  the  trip." 

"Well,  let's  do  what  we  can  of  it." 

So  the  next  morning  we  started.  We  had 
hardly  gone  a  mile  when  bang!  went  a  tire. 

"Serves  you  right,"  said  my  better  half. 
"You  might  have  known  that  that  old  tire 
wasn't  going  to  last  forever.  Why  didn't  you 
put  the  new  one  on  before  we  left?" 

I  didn't  say  anything.  We  have  been  mar- 
ried several  years. 

It  was  a  glorious  summer  morning.    The  air 


was  clear  and  sweet  with  the  odor  of  new- 
mown  hay,  and  there  was  just  enough  breeze 
going  to  make  it  pleasant.  The  roads  were 
good,  the  scenery  beautiful,  and  along  we  spun 
at  about  a  twenty-five-mile  clip.  We  stopped 
occasionally  to  gather  from  a  wayside  tree 
some  of  that  most  delicious  of  fruits,  the  Nova 
Scotia  Gravenstein. 

At  Middleton  we  got  dinner,  then  turned 
aside  to  visit  that  old  historic  town,  Annapolis 
Royal,  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  America 
and  the  scene  of  many  a  contest  between  the 
French  and  English  settlers.  Then  we  swung 
around  the  beautiful  Annapolis  Basin  to  cool 
and  pretty  Digby,  a  favorite  resort  of  Ameri- 
cans, who  come  here  in  the  summer  to  escape 
the  heat  of  the  cities.    Here  we  spent  the  night. 

The  next  day  we  pulled  into  Weymouth 
for  dinner.  Then,  following  what  is  called 
the  French  Shore,  populated  by  descendants 
of  the  French  Acadians,  we  stopped  at  Church 
Point  to  see  the  cathedral.  Set  in  the  midst 
of  a  handful  of  cottages  it  presents  an  unusual 
appearance.  It  was  built  by  the  Acadian  peas- 
ants of  the  surrounding  country  and  is  a  build- 
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ing  that  would  be  a  credit  to  any  large  city. 
The  cathedral  possesses  one  of  the  finest  pipe- 
organs  in  Canada. 

That  ni^t  we  stayed  at  Yarmouth,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Boston- Yarmouth  Steamship 
Line,  and  the  next  night  we  spent  at  Lockport, 
one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  Province  but 
invisible  that  day,  owing  to  fog.  We  passed 
through  miles  of  blueberry  barrens  and  for 
once  satisfied  our  appetites  for  this  fruit. 

Before  we  left  home  we  had  been  told  that 
the  roads  were  good  all  the  way,  but  we  soon 
began  to  hear  rumors  of  bad  places;  and  the 
next  day  the  rumor  became  a  reality.  Four- 
teen miles  of  it.  Everything  that  could  be 
shaken  loose  on  the  car  was  banged  into  dis- 
cord and  it  sounded  like  a  tin  peddler's  wagon. 
We  had  lunch  at  Liverpool  and  spent  the 
night  at  Bridgewater.  Situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lahave  River,  the  Rhine  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, the  latter  is  a  very  pretty  as  well  as  a  very 
industrious  tovm.  We  drove  for  miles  up  and 
down  the  river  that  evening,  and  the  scenery  ■ 
certainly  is  magnificent. 

The  next  day  we  visited  Lunenburg,  and 
from  there  went  to  Qiester,  where  we  spent 
the  next  two  days.  Chester  is  another  of  the 
beauty  spots  of  the  province,  with  its  harbor 
filled  with  hundreds  of  islands.  It  is  a  favor- 
ite summer  resort  for  Americans. 

After  dinner  that  evening  we  were  sitting 
on  the  veranda  of  the  hotel  discussing  roads 
with  a  chance  acquaintance  and  watching  a 
thunder-storm  coming  up  the  bay,  when  sud- 
denly, without  warning,  there  was  a  blinding 
Hash,  a  deafening  roar,  and  all  in  the  same  in- 
stant the  rain  came  pouring  down  in  torrents 
out  of  a  clear  sky.  Every  one  jumped,  girls 
and  women  screaming. 
What  had  happened?  - 
No  one  seemed  to  know;  then  came  a  cry 
from  across  the  street.  A  chimney  had  been 
struck  by  lightning,  not  a  hundred  feet  from 
where  we  were  sitting,  and  completely  demol- 
ished. Strange  to  say,  however,  very  little 
damage  was  done  to  the  house  and  none  of  the 
inmates  were  injured. 

Going  back  to  our  acquaintance,  he  told  us 
that  he  had  been  through  the  Halifax  explo- 
sion and  that  the  report  of  it  was  very  little 
louder  than  what  we  had  experienced. 

A  young  man  sitting  next  to  him  spoke  up, 
and  we  now  noticed  three  small  gold  stripes 
on  his  sleeve.     "That's  what  it  sounds  like 


when  you're  in  a  tank,"  he  said.  "You  can 
imagine  what  it's  like  when  they're  coming 
fast." 

The  next  day  we  enjoyed  the  attractions  of 
Chester,  and  the  next  we  cut  across  country 
for  home.  We  were  within  a  few  miles  of 
home  and  I  was  "letting  her  out"  a  bit  when 
bang!  went  another  tire.  Did  you  ever  have 
a  blowout  when  traveling  thirty-five  miles  an 
hour?  It  certainly  does  give  the  car  an  awful 
twist;  before  I  could  get  the  machine  stopped 
we  were  almost  in  the  gutter. 

We  had  been  away  just  a  week,  had  gone 
half-way  round  the  Province,  had  had  sun- 
shine almost  all  day  every  day,  and  it  had  only 
rained  twice.  We  had  enjoyed  every  moment 
of  our  outing. 

And  now  comes  the  second  trip. 

After  spending  a  month  in  the  store  to  let 
some  of  the  staff  get  in  their  vacations,  we 
started  again,  this  time  taking  the  children  and 
a  sister-in-law.  We  went  to  Kingsport,  from 
there  crossing  Minas  Basin,  past  celebrated 
Cape  Blomidon  to  Parrsboro,  and  from  there 
to  Springhill,  where  we  spent  the  night.  The 
next  day,  passing  through  Oxford,  we  went  to 
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Pu^fwash  on  the  Northumberland  Strait,  then 
followed  through  Wallace  and  beautiful  Tata- 
magouche  to  Pictou,  thence  to  New  Glasgow, 
one  of  our  most  progressive  towns  and  the  site 
of  large  factories  that  made  thousands  of  shells 
to  help  defeat  the  Huns.  From  there  we  went 
to  Merrigomish,  where  we  spent  the  night, 
traveling  that  day  about  one  htmdred  and 
twenty-five  miles. 

Any  one  who  has  driven  that  far  over  the 
ordinary  nm  of  country  roads,  with  no  one 
to  take  a  turn  at  the  wheel,  and  with  a  fat 
sister-in-law  and  a  seven-year-old  child  in  the 
same  seat  and  a  suit-case  and  two  dub  bags 
piled  on  the  floor  in  front,  leaving  hardly  room 
to  work  the  pedals,  much  less  stretch  your  legs 
— ^any  one  who  has  had  this  experience  can 
imagine  how  glad  I  was  when  the  day  was 
over! 

Up  to  now  everything  had  gone  well,  but  the 
next  day  was  to  be  a  day  of  adventure.  Start- 
ing with  explicit  directions  for  taking  a  short- 
cut that  would  save  us  fifteen  miles,  we  fol- 
lowed a  very  narrow  but  fairly  good  road 
through  the  woods.  Soon  we  came  upon  a 
team  loaded  with  lumber,  and  had  to  follow 
leisurely  behind  for  nearly  two  miles  before  we 
got  a  chance  to  pass,  and  then  at  the  risk  of 
being  tumbled  down  a  steep  bank.  A  few 
miles  further  and  we  came  to  an  auto  truck 
coming  our  way,  and  it  had  to  back  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  before  finding  a  place  suit- 
able for  passing.  Then  the  landmarks  began 
to  fail,  particularly  a  mill  at  which  we  were  to 
turn  off.  As  the  old  chestnut  goes,  'By  a  dam 
we  saw  a  mil!  site,  but  we  didn't  see  a  mill 
by  a  dam  site!*' 

The  road  suddenly  came  to  an  abrupt  end  in 
a  farm  yard.  Wt!  were  told  we  were  way  off 
our  track  and  h^ilf-way  back  to  where  we 
started  from.         » 

'How  far  to  the  main  highway?"  I  asked. 
'Well,  fifteen  miles  if  yoii  go  back,  but  only 
one  mile  if  you  take  the  road  up  over  the  hill 
through  the  woods." 

'Can  we  get  through  the  wood  road  ?" 
'Oh,  yes!    Autosj  sometimes  go  over  it." 

And  we  did.  It 'was  too  narrow  to  turn 
back  once  we  got  sjarted.  On  two  different 
occasions  my  wife  at  id  her  sister  had  to  get  out 
and  push.  ^Emerging'  at  last,  my  wife,  as  wives 
are  inclined  to  do,  nlade  this  very  unnecessary 
remark:  "For  goodiiess  sake,  don't  take  any 
more  short-cuts !"       ! 

I  thought  now  our  troubles  were  over.    But 
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not  for  long.  Knowing  that  the  brake-linings 
were  getting  worn,  I  had  taken  the  car  to  a 
garage  before  we  left  to  get  new  ones  put  on, 
and  was  told  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  done 
before  we  would  need  the  car  for  the  trip.  Not 
wanting  to  wait  over  I  had  decided  to  take 
the  risk.  Going  down  hill  and  turning  a  sharp 
comer  we  came  unexpectedly  upon  another  car 
coming  up,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  we  had 
to  take  the  outside.  Going  into  neutral  and 
jamming  on  the  brakes  we  stopped  just  in  time 
to  avoid  either  ramming  the  other  car  or  going 
over  the  bank.  The  road  at  that  point  ha^H 
pened  to  be  too  narrow  to  pass.  The  brakes 
had  held,  but  as  I  found  out  afterwards  it  had 
finished  them. 

A  mile  further  on  we  came  to  a  herd  of 
cattle.  They  all  got  out  of  the  way  but  one 
old  cow,  which  continued  sedately  down  the 
center  of  the  road.  I  jammed  on  the  brakes, 
but  they  didn't  grip.  We  picked  bossy  up  with 
our  mudguard  and  gently  up-ended  her  into 
a  deep  ditch.  Hearing  a  yell  from  a  field  near- 
by, I  stopped  a  second.  Looking  back  I  could 
see  the  cow  crawling  out  of  the  ditch  evidently 
none  the  worse  for  the  experience,  so  I  did 
not  stop  to  argue  the  question  with  the  owner. 

Two  miles  further  and  we  stopped  again, 
this  time  on  a  bridge.  On  one  side,  sitting  on 
a  suitcase,  was  a  very  wobegpne  looking 
young  woman  and  beside  her  a  sad  and  dis- 
gusted-looking  young  man.  On  the  rail  of 
the  other  side  of  the  bridge  was  balanced  a 
high-power  runabout  with  one  front  wheel 
torn  off. 

"Can  we  help?"  we  asked. 

No,  they  had  sent  for  help  and  nothing  could 
be  done  till  it  arrived. 

They  had  turned  a  sharp  comer  and  came 
unexpectedly  to  the  bridge.  Putting  on  the 
brakes  and  turning  quickly  the  driver  had  tried 
to  make  the  bridge  but  hadn't  quite  done  it 
So  fast  was  he  going  that  one  of  the  front 
wheels  had  been  torn  right  off.  It  was  indeed 
a  narrow  escape.  Six  inches  more  and  they 
would  have  fallen  twenty  feet  to  the  rocks  be- 
low. 

A  few  miles  further  and  we  came  to  the 
remains  of  a  car  that  had  caught  fire  and 
been  bumed.  This  thing  was  beginning  to  get 
on  my  nerves.  I  seemed  to  lose  all  desire  for 
speed.  Fifteen  miles  an  hour  was  as  fast  as 
any  of  us  wanted  to  go  for  a  while. 

Passing  through  Antigonish,  we  tumed  oflf 
for  the  forty-mile  stretch  across  coimtry  to 
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our  destination,  5herbrook&  We  came  upon 
another  herd  of  cattle,  this  time  going  down 
hilL  I  blew  the  Horn,  shut  off  the  gas  and  put 
<ni  the  brakes.  But  too  late.  The  brakes  re- 
fused to  brake.  We  caught  a  fine  young  steer 
on  the  radiator. 

"You'd  better  rig  up  a  cow-catcher,"  my 
sister-in-law  remarked.  And  again  I  didn't 
say  anything.  Some  women  seem  to  have  the 
faculty  of  saying  the  wrong  thing  at  tiie  wrong 
time. 

The  steer  wasn't  hurt,  nor  the  car.  We 
went  on. 

We  spent  over  a  week  in  Sherbrooke,  that 
land  of  lakes  and  rivers  and  one  of  the  most 
ideal  vacation  spots.  Returning,  we  took  a 
different  route,  going  over  what  is  known  as 
the  Blue  Mountain  road,  a  good  road  and  very 
picturesque,  to  New  Glascow,  from  there  to 
Truro,  liience  to  Windsor  via  Shubenacadie, 
and  from  Windsor  back  again  to  our  beautiful 
Annapolis  Valley,  passing  through  Grandpre, 
with  its  thousands  of  acres  of  dyked  land  lying 
in  front  and  old  Cape  Blomidon  off  in  the  dis- 
tance. Grandpre  is  celebrated  as  being  the 
scene  of  Longfellow's  "Evangeline."  The  old 
willows  referred  to  in  the  poem  are  still  stand- 
ing, and  the  well  is  there  from  which  Evange- 
line drew  water. 

In  the  two  trips  we  had  practically  covered 
the  whole  Province,  had  traveled  about  a  thou- 
sand miles,  and  had  only  doubled  on  our  tracks 
for  about  twenty  miles  of  that  distance.  We 
had  been  away,  all  told,  over  three  weeks. 

Swxmd  Prize  Paper:    "West  Over  die 
Roddea." 

By  Geobge  J.  ZopF, 
Onalaska,  Washington. 

Our  speedometer  read  444  miles,  and  some- 
how the  oddness  of  the  thing  impressed  us  as 
a  good  omen.  Our  car  was  a  Ford,  practically 
new.  There  were  four  of  us — myself  and  wife 
and  my  friend  and  his  wife.  We  carried  about 
800  pounds  of  luggage. 

Waterloo,  Iowa — that  was  the  place  from 
which  we  started,  and  we  pulled  out  in  high 
spirits,  singing  songs  as  we  went  What  should 
we  care?  We  had  no  definite  destination  in 
mind.  We  only  knew  that  we  were  bound 
west. 

We  hadn't  gone  a  great  many  miles  before 
we  ran  over  a  fanner's  chicken.    We  stopped 


the  car,  got  the  hen  and  jerked  her  head  oS. 
It  meant  a  chicken  dinner  our  first  day  out. 

We  got  as  far  as  Grinnell,  Iowa,  when  it 
commenced  to  rain.  Not  so  good  a  start,  after 
all! 

From  Grinnell  to  Des  Moines  we  followed 
a  train  of  demonstrating  trucks.  They  made 
a  good  track  for  us.    It  was  interesting,  too. 

We  reached  Des  Moines  at  five  o'clock  that 
afternoon,  hungry  and  tired.  We  drove  out 
throt^  Camp  Dodge  and  prepared  our 
chicken,  which,  together  with  potatoes  and 
coffee,  constituted  our  first  real  meal 


Sl*tfilmt  In  tkt  »ptm. 

Another  storm  came  up,  and  we  asked  for 
shelter  at  a  farm  house.  We  were  permitted 
to  drive  between  the  two  parts  of  a  double 
com  crib,  where  we  parked  the  car  for  the 
night  and  put  up  our  beds.  We  had  given  a 
whole  lot  of  thought  to  our'sleeping  quarters, 
at  one  time  being  on  the  point  of  calling  on 
Thomas  A.  Edison  for  assistance.  But  we 
didn't  need  it — assistance.  We  schemed  the 
whole  thing  out  ourselves.  First  we  had  the 
back  of  the  front  seat  cut  down  so  that  it 
dropped  even  with  the  cushion  of  the  seat  be- 
hind. This  provided  the  lower  berth,  and  we 
arranged  for  an  upper  one  by  purchasing  an 
A.  B.  C.  auto  bed,  to  which  we  added  im- 
provements of  our  own.  The  pictures  will 
show  how  we  fixed  things  up,  rendering  fur- 
ther description  unnecessary. 

Well,  we  spent  a  miserable  night.  It  is  al- 
ways that  way  the  first  night  out,  I  am  told. 
You  have  to  get  used  to  things.  Among  other 
discomforts,  there  were  something  like  seven 
million  mosquitoes.  We  were  glad  when  the 
morning  dawned. 

We  rumbled  gaily  on  for  two  days,  in  due 
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time  arriving  in  Omaha,  Nebraska.  It  was 
late  at  night  and  we  put  up  in  a  school  yard, 
along  with  other  tourists. 

And  now  came  the  hot,  dry  sands  of  Ne- 
braska. We  reached  North  Platte,  where  we 
stayed  three  days  with  friends;  then  we  went 
on  to  Denver  and  to  Colorado  Springs,  where 
we  saw  our  first  mountains.  At  the  last  named 
place  we  camped  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
across  from  Pikes  Peak.  We  enjoyed  all  this 
immensely,  but  didn't  enjoy  the  trip  over  those 
God-forsaken  hills  of  Wyoming.  On  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  we  had  to  sacrifice  our  drink- 
ing water  for  the  radiator.  It  ought  to  be 
said,  though,  that  we  had  struck  that  country 
during  one  of  the  driest  seasons  in  years. 


DIaner  JM  lit  nmMKlalm, 

We  had  all  sorts  of  experiences.  On  one 
occasion  we  reached  a  small  town  and  asked 
for  drinking-water.  We  were  sent  to  a  trough, 
there  to  find  that  two  hogs  had  beaten  us  to 
it.  "No,  thanks,"  we  said  to  each  other.  We 
took  a  little  for  the  radiator  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  Our  Hps  were  parched  by  the  hot,  dry 
air,  but  we  didn't  like  pigs'  feet  in  our  water. 

At  Lost  Cabin,  Wyoming,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  pitch  our  camp  in  the  sand,  but  right 
at  hand  was  a  cool  spring,  beside  which  we  sat 
and  ate  our  supper  greedily. 

At  this  point — Lost  Cabin — we  tried  to  get 
two  broken  leaves  in  the  rear  spring  repaired, 
but  failed.  At  ThermopoHs.  which  we  reached 
after  an  all-day  pull,  my  partner  and  I  got  a 
hair-cut  and  a  shave.  Then  we  went  on  to 
Cody,  and  on  Labor  Day  we  started  the  long 
drag  up  the  Sylvan  Pass  to  Yellowstone  Park. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  Park  we  went  through 
the  ceremony  of  paying  the  required  fees  and 
of  having  our  guns  sealed.  We  camped  beside 
a  geyser  that  night. 


We  would  like  to  have  stayed  longer  in  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  but  it  was  getting  late  in  the 
fall  and  we  concluded  that  we  couldn't  waste 
too  much  time.  So  we  continued  on  to  Mis- 
soula, and  from  there  on  to  Spokane.  Our 
money  was  getting  pretty  well  used  up,  and 
we  heard  of  what  we  took  to  be  an  opportunity 
at  Lewiston,  Idaho.  The  Clarkston  annual 
fair  was  to  be  held  there,  and  we  concluded 
that  it  would  be  a  pretty  good  idea  to  run  a 
confectionery  stand  during  the  ceremonies — 
which  we  did,  cleaning  up  almost  $300. 
This  looked  mighty  good  to  us,  I  assure  you. 

We  left  Lewiston  the  sixth  of  October  and 
started  across  the  beautiful  Cascades,  now  dec- 
orated with  colored  sumac.  We  arrived  in 
Seattle  on  the  ninth.  Here  we  thought  it  best 
to  look  for  jobs,  at  least  for  the  winter.  How- 
ever we  could  find  nothing  that  suited  us  in 
Seattle  at  the  time,  so  we  drove  on  to  Chehalis. 
where  I  secured  a  place  with  the  firm  of  Prig- 
more  &  Sears.  I  have  since  made  arrange- 
ments to  go  into  business  for  myself  at  Ona- 
laska,  Washington.  My  partner  and  his  wife 
are  located  in  CentraUa,  so  we  shall  be  close 
together. 

Now  in  conclusion  let  me  say  that  while 
our  trip  was  a  hard  one  in  some  respects,  it 
was  nevertheless  an  enjoyable  experience.  It 
is  a  cheap  way  to  travel,  and  a  healthy  way.  I 
am  sure  that  I  shall  never  regret  the  lost  time 
that  this  trip  occasioned,  nor  shall  I  feel  that 
the  expense  was  not  justified.  We  went  en- 
tirely across  a  number  of  very  interesting 
States,  learning  a  great  deal. 


Third  Prize  Paper:     "Niagara  Falls  the  Big 
Feature." 

By  Arthur  G.  Tbacey, 
Hamp5tead,  Md. 

My  greatest  source  of  pleasure  since  the 
time  I  began  to  earn  my  own  living  has  been 
to  get  ofE  on  a  trip  somewhere  and  see  what 
the  other  fellow  is  doing  and  how  he  is  doing 
it.  During  my  clerkship  years  each  vacation 
was  spent  in  traveling,  each  year  to  a  different 
section  of  the  coimtry,  although  I  never  was 
able  to  get  off  for  more  than  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  at  a  time. 

But  this  privilege  of  a  vacation  stopped  pre- 
cipitately when  I  entered  business  for  myself. 
That  is,  it  stopped  for  a  time — throughout  that 
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period  during  which  I  was  getting  onto  my 
feet.  Located  as  I  am  in  a  small  town  sur- 
rounded by  farmers,  there  are  some  conditions 
favorable  to  taking  a  vacation  in  summer  and 
other  conditions  not  so  favorable.  Perhaps  the 
city  druggist  has  it  on  us  in  that  particular. 


Eatier  to  hot  at  lka»  climb. 

In  the  country  July  and  August  are  busy 
months  On  the  farm,  consequently  business' is 
dull  in  town.  That  is  the  favorable  element. 
The  unfavorable  one  is  that  a  great  many 
•ii^ggists  in  the  small  towns  must  necessarily 
run  what  is  known  as  a  one-man  store.  The 
proprietor  is  acquainted  with  practically  all  of 
his  customers,  and  these  customers  expect  to 
find  him  on  deck  every  time  they  come  in. 
Moreover,  they  prefer  to  have  the  proprietor 
wait  on  them ;  it  may  be  said  that  they  demand 
his  personal  attention. 

A  relief  clerk  from  the  city  would  have  a 
hard  time  of  it,  at  least  in  my  store.  People 
would  not  know  him  and  business  would  suf- 
fer. 

Well,  it  took  me  just  seven  years  to  figure 
out  how  I  could  manage  to  get  away.  I  en- 
joyed the  best  of  health  during  these  years; 
had  not  lost  a  whole  day  during  that  time.  But 
suddenly  I  was  taken  sick  and  had  to  stay  away 
from  the  store  a  week.  This  made  it  necessary 
to  look  around  for  somebody  to  take  my  place, 
and  I  turned  to  an  elderly  gentleman  who  had 
once  been  a  country  druggist  and  who  was  reg- 
istered in  our  State.  He  agreed  to  assume  the 
responsibility,  provided  I  would  get  a  young 
man  to  help  him.  For  several  years  I  had  been 
receiving  the  assistance  of  a  high-school  stu- 
dent, and  this  young  man  now  arranged  to  give 
all  of  his  time  to  the  store. 

Everything  went  along  all  right.  At  the  end 
of  my  week's  indisposition  it  dawned  on  me 


that  this  arrangement  might  serve  as  the  means 
of  giving  me  a  vacation.  I  wasn't  ready  for 
it  just  then,  but  began  to  make  plans  never- 
theless. 

About  the  first  of  June  I  sent  out  a  notice 
along  with  my  regular  monthly  advertising  to 
the  effect  that  I  would  be  away  for  twenty  days 

during  July,  and  that  Mr.  S ,  who  had 

conducted  the  business  during  my  sickness, 
would  have  charge  of  the  store.  I  also  spread 
this  information  through  the  medium  of  an 
advertisement  in  the  local  paper.  By  the  time 
the  date  arrived  on  which  I  proposed  to  go 
practically  every  one  in  the  community  knew 
that  I  was  going  to  be  away,  and  this  made  it 
easier  for  the  man  who  was  to  take  my  place. 

We  had  decided  on  a  motor  trip  to  Niagara 
Falls,  across  the  triangular  portion  of  Canada 
between  the  lakes  and  Detroit,  through  upper 
Michigan,  around  the  south  end  of  Michigan 
to  Chicago,  to  Milwaukee,  back  to  Chicago, 
then  over  the  Lincoln  Highway  to  Gettysburg, 
and  home.  It  was  to  be  strictly  a  family  affair. 
None  of  the  family  could  sleep  during  the 
night  before,  so  we  got  an  early  start. 

The  car  was  pretty  well  loaded  down.  It 
seemed  that  every  available  bit  of  space  was 
utilized.    The  outfit  simply  bulged  with  cargo. 


Crvulnt  a  Qtmodian  ferry. 

We  arrived  at  Harrisburg  about  daylight, 
and  started  up  the  Susquehanna  Trail  between 
the  mountains,  there  being  at  times  only  room 
on  the  floor  of  the  valley  for  the  river  and  the 
highway.  For  miles  we  rode  along,  on  one 
occasion  crossing  the  river  through  an  old-time 
covered  wooden  bridge.  We  had  dinner  at 
Williamsport,  then  headed  directly  north  to 
the  coal  mining  region  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
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at  some  of  the  smaller  mines  we  stopped  just 
long  enough  to  observe  the  major  methods. 

On  into  New  York  State  we  went,  ending 
the  first  day's  journey  at  Elmira.  Next  day 
we  went  on  to  Rochester,  where  we  visited  the 
Eastman  plant,  as  well  as  other  points  of  in- 
terest. Then  on  to  Niagara  Falls,  through 
some  very  fine  fruit  country  and  over  roads 
almost  perfect 

Well,  Niagara  Falls  is  great  I  We  looked  at 
it  from  above,  from  below,  from  a  side  posi- 
tion and  then  crosswise.  We  took  pictures  of 
it  We  sat  on  a  bench  in  a  park  at  night  and 
watched  its  huge  magnificence  illuminated  by 
electricity. 

And  through  it  all  we  were  awed. 

I  had  seen  many  pictures  of  Niagara  Falls 
and  knew  almost  exactly  how  ever3rthing  was 
going  to  look,  but  the  real  scene  itself  is  so 
fascinating  that  one  can  hardly  get  away  from 
it.  It  is  well  listed  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  continent 

Next  morning,  after  much  signing  of  papers 
and  declaring  of  property,  we  crossed  into 
Canada  and  started  for  Hambleton,  Ontario. 
Along  the  road  we  saw  so  much  to  look  at 
that  we  made  slow  progress.  There  were  lit- 
erally miles  and  miles  of  peaches,  of  apples, 
of  grapes,  and  of  cherries.  The  cherries  were 
ripe,  and  swarms  of  pickers  were  in  the  trees, 
gathering  the  fruit  into  baskets  for  the  market 
Our  cherry  season,  back  home,  was  over ;  had 
been  gone  more  than  a  month.  We  purchased 
a  number  of  baskets  in  Canada,  thereby  get- 
ting two  cherry  seasons  in  one  year. 

We  took  dinner  at  Hambleton  and  then 
headed  toward  London,  Ontario.  We  were 
traveling  according  to  schedule— eversrthing 
planned,  and  maps  and  directions  to  be  fol- 
lowed. We  were  obliged  to  detour  somewhat 
in  getting  out  of  one  of  the  smaller  towns  and 
were  misdirected — ^we  went  north,  whereas  we 
should  have  gone  west.  Several  miles  had 
been  covered  before  we  were  set  right. 

Stump  fences  were  new  to  us — fences  made 
by  placing  large  stumps  side  by  side.  There 
were  miles  and  miles  of  structures  of  this  kind. 

We  finally  found  London,  where  we  stayed 
over  night ;  and  from  this  point  to  Detroit  kept 
us  hustling  during  the  following  day. 

We  were  ferried  across  the  Detroit  River 
at  Windsor,  Ontario,  and  remained  in  Detroit 
several  days,  visiting  the  automobile  factories, 
Parke,  Davis  &  Company,  and  several  other 


places.  In  connection  with  Parke,  Davis  ft 
Company  it  might  be  said  that  we  went  out  to 
Parkedale  Farm,  which  is  located  about  tiiirty 
miles  from  Detroit  at  Rochester,  Michigan.  It 
is  here  that  antitoxin  and  other  like  products 
are  made,  and  Dr.  Wilson,  in  charge  of  the 
farm,  received  us  very  courteously.  We 
learned  much  that  is  of  value  in  running  a 
drug  store,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
proper  storing  of  biologicals. 

Continuing,  we  passed  through  Pontiac, 
Lansing,  Battle  Creek,  Kalamazoo,  and  then 
into  Indiana  and  then  to  Chicago.  We  spent 
several  days  in  Chicago,  including  a  side  trip 
to  Milwaukee.    It  was  all  very  interesting. 

And  now  for  the  trip  home;  the  time  had 
arrived  when  we  must  turn  the  car  about  and 
head  the  other  way. 

One  of  the  things  that  interested  us  very 
much  as  we  went  through  Indiana  was  the 
peppermint  stills  and  the  peppermint  fields. 
Both  harvesting  and  distilling  were  in  progress 
— ^we  were  in  luck.  The  peppermint,  itself 
grows  in  bottom  lands  and  attains  a  height 
sometimes  of  more  than  three  feet  It  is  cut 
with  a  mower,  as  we  do  hay,  and  after  being 
sim-dried  is  hauled  to  the  still.  The  still  con- 
sists of  a  boiler  and  some  long  coils  of  pipe,  the 
latter  being  connected  with  a  large  vat  at  one 
end  and  with  a  tank  open  at  the  top  at  the 
other.  Running  water  flows  over  the  pipes,  to 
cool  them.  The  herb  is  put  into  the  vat,  the 
lid  is  clamped  down,  and  live  steam  turned  into 
it,  the  point  of  egress  being  at  the  bottom.  The 
oil  is  carried  out  through  the  pipes  with  the 
steam  and  is  condensed  as  it  passes  along,  water 
and  oil  landing  in  the  receiving  tank  together, 
the  oil  coming  to  the  top. 

We  went  through  Fort  Wayne,  Bucyrus, 
Mansfield,  Akron.  At  Akron  we  saw  the  large 
tire  factories.  Continuing  we  passed  through 
Canton,  East  Liverpool,  and  then  came  to 
Pittsburgh.  Here  we  visited  steel  mills  and 
some  more  coal  mines.  Starting  again,  we 
went  across  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  through 
the  historic  battlefield  at  Gettysburg,  and  then 
home. 

We  had  traveled  nearly  three  thousand 
miles  and  had  had  only  one  flat  tire.  A  fine 
vacation  trip  from  beginning  to  end.  I  might 
add  that  everything  went  all  right  at  the  store, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  if  my  elderly  friend 
continues  to  be  available,  I  shall  plan  other 
trips  of  like  character. 


How  Agar  is  Prepared 

By  Hiroshi  Nakamura,  Ph.  C. 

Manager  Nakamura  Drug  Company,  Los  Angeles 


Agar-agar,  as  it  is  presented  in  the  finished 
form  on  sale  in  drug  stores,  is  a  familiar  prod- 
uct. But  perfiaps  it  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  this  substance  has  become  of  ex- 
treme value  from  a  manufacturing  standpoint. 
It  is  already  used  to  quite  an  extent  in  the  mak- 
ing of  certain  kinds  of  candy  for  the  reason 
that  it  has  the  power  of  retaining  moisture.  It 
is  used,  too,  as  the  basis  of  culture  media.  And 
sometimes  it  goes  onto  the  table  in  the  form  of 
delicious  desserts. 

The  industry  has  never  been  undertaken  or 
seriously  studied  in  the  United  States  or  Eu- 
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rope  because  the  people  of  those  countries  have 
never  looked  to  the  sea  for  food  other  than 
fish — and,  latterly,  whales. 

Agar-agar  is  obtained  commercially  from 
marine  algae,  or  water-living  plants,  found  on 
the  Asiatic  coasts  of  Japan  and  China.  The 
plant  Gracilaria  lichenoides  grows  along  the 
coast,  especially  where  it  is  rocky  and  rou^, 
attaining  a  height  of  from  two  to  eight  inches 
and  branching  out  to  about  the  same  lengths. 
It  seeds  every  month,  so  that  in  Japan,  where 
the  plant  is  getting  scarcer  and  scarcer,  the 
natives  throw  rough  stone  or  gravel  into  the 
sea  in  order  to  afford  a  germinating  place  for 


the  seeds.  Divers  gather  the  weed  from  deep 
places,  and  women  and  children  are  able  to  get 
at  it  in  the  shallow  spots. 

Japanese  divers  go  south  along  the  Riukiu 
Islands  to  Formosa,  and  north  from  Yesso 
along  the  Kurile  Islands  to  the'Behring  Sea. 
The  algje  is  dried  and  then  put  in  bales  and 
sent  to  the  factory.  At  the  factory  the  sea- 
weed, which  is  very  black,  is  first  rinsed  in  cold 
water  and  bleached  in  a  solution  made  by  pass- 
ing an  electric  current  through  sea  water. 

The  bleached  algse  is  washed  several  times 
and  then  boiled  for  about  two  hour's,  after 
which  it  is  strained  through  muslin  and  allowed 
to  gelatinize  in  long  pans. 

The  next  process  is  to  put  the  gelatinized 
mass  through  a  cutter,  whicii  slices  it  into  long 
strips.  The  strips  then  go  to  a  refrigerator 
cooled  to  a  temperature  of  about  30  degrees 
below  zero,  this  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
a  fluffy  texture  to  the  agar. 

As  a  final  step  the  strips  are  passed  through 
a  drying  room,  after  which  they  are  either 
made  into  bundles  or  granulated,  preparatory 
to  shipment  abroad. 

Because  the  employment  of  agar-agar  in  the 
industries  and  in  medicine  is  gaining  headway 
at  such  a  rapid  pace  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
until  the  Asiatic  supply  will  fail  to  equal  the 
demand.  A  future  source  must  be  the  United 
States,  and  American  botanists  and  chemists 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  th^  possibilities.  The  writer  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  this  country  has 
\ast  beds  of  marine  alga;  on  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts. 

A  species  discovered  by  the  writer  and  not 
yet  named  has  marked  mucilaginous  properties 
and  can  be  made  to  gelatinize.  The  gelatin 
obtained  in  this  way  can  be  spread  on  bread 
like  jam  and.  with  the  addition  of  fruit  flavors, 
may  later  revolutionize  the  jam  and  jelly  in- 
dustry.   

There  is  said  to  be  little  likelihood  of  change 
in  tax  laws  until  after  presidential  election. 
The  fate  of  many  a  destiny  hangs  on  the  out- 
come of  the  great  American  game. 


Four  Business  Statements  that  Indicate 

Prosperity 


For  over  fifteen  years  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy  has  been  analyzing  business  state- 
ments submitted  by  druggists,  and  during  that 
time  we  have  learned  that  the  average  gross 
profit  obtained  by  druggists  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  35  to  40  per  cent,  the  average  cost  of  doing 
business  around  25  per  cent,  and  the  average 
net  profit  about  10  per  cent.  However  there 
are  exceptions,  and  the  first  statement  we  shall 
consider  this  month,  one  from  a  store  in  Vir- 
ginia, may  be  taken  as  an  example-  which 
departs  from  the  rule.  The  druggist's  gross 
profits  are  39.3  per  cent,  which  agrees  closely 
with  the  maximum  average,  but  his  current 
expenses  are  only  19.5  per  cent,  which  is  con- 
siderably below  the  ordinary  mark.  His  net 
profits,  of  course,  are  correspondingly  high — 
19.8  per  cent. 

The  store  did  a  business  of  over  $36,000  in 
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1919  with  an  expense  item  only  slightly  in 
excess  of  $7000.  To  attain  this  good  showing 
the  druggist  evidently  managed  his  business 
very  carefully.  He  must  have  cut  comers 
wherever  possible  and  kept  his  operating  costs 
at  rock  bottom.     And  he  got  good  prices. 

The  itemized  account  of  expenses  submitted 
by  this  Virginian  showed  his  annual  rental  to 
be  only  $300,  an  amount  that  many  stores  are 
forced  to  pay  monthly,  and  heat  and  light  bills 
were  practically  negligible.  With  such  advan- 
tages as  these  the  unusually  low  expense  figure 
may  be  considered,  perhaps,  more  as  a  result 
of  good  fortune  than  from  any  other  cause. 

A  SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATEMENT. 

The  owner  of  this  South  Dakota  store  has 
a  very  snug  little  business,  his  sales  for  1919 
totaling  in  excess  of  $14,000.  Of  this  sum 
36.5  per  cent  represents  gross  profit,  24.5  per 
cent  current  expenses,  and  12  per  cent  net 
profits. 


For  salary  the  proprietor  allows  himself 
$1800,  and  this  added  to  his  net  profits  gives 
him  a  total  income  a  little  better  than  $3500 
a  year  from  the  business. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  book  accounts  at  the 
end  of  the  year  are  less  than  they  were  at  the 
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beginning,  which  shows  that  the  owner  is  care- 
ful in  taking  on  charge  customers  and  in  steer- 
ing away  from  the  shoals  of  easy  credit  which 
have  wrecked  so  many  otherwise  successful 
enterprises. 

RUNNING  CLOSE  IN  TEXAS. 

Coming  now  to  the  other  extreme  we  desire 
to  consider  a  statement  submitted  by  a  drug- 
gist from  the  Lone  Star  State.  This  man 
does  an  annual  business  in  excess  of  $16,000 
and  secures  therefrom  a  gross  profit  of  $4900, 
from  which  must  be  deducted  expenses  in  ex- 
cess of  $4000,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  around 
$900.  Expressed  in  percentages  this  man's 
gross  profit  is  30.2  per  cent  of  his  sales,  his 
current  expenses  24.6  per  cent,  and  his  net 
profits  5.6  per  cent. 

He  is  satisfied  with  his  showing,  however. 
He  says  that  he  buys  and  sells  for  cash  only. 
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and  that  he  likes  to  think  he  succeeds  in  selling 
at  a  lower  figure  than  the  big  stores  in  the 
center  of  the  city  where  rents  and  all  other 
expenses  are  correspondingly  high.  His  near- 
est competitor  agrees  with  him  in  regard  to 
prices — they  are  "chums,"  in  fact — and  they 
hold  frequent  conferences  to  establish  prices. 
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discuss  credit  conditions,  and  prevent  outside 
competition  from  gaining  a  foothold.  They 
even  agree  on  the  subject  of  early  closing, 
both  stores  locking  their  doors  at  9:30  p.m. 
daily. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  particular  druggist 
allows  $2100  as  salary  for  himself  and  wife, 
the  latter  "helping  out"  when  occasion  arises. 
His  total  income  from  the  business  is  practi- 
cally $3000  a  year,  which,  perhaps,  is  not  bad 
when  the  volume  of  sales  is  taken  into  account. 

ANOTHER   FROM   TEXAS. 

In  contrast  to  the  preceding  Texas  store, 
where  credit  customers  were  discouraged  and 
no  new  accounts  taken  on,  we  now  come  to 
a  store  in  the  same  State  that  carries  on  its 
books  from  eight  to  thirteen  thousand  dollars 
in  credit  accounts.  The  business,  however,  is 
apparently  healthy,  only  $273  having  been 
charged  to  expenses  because  of  uncoUectable 


accounts.  This  indicates  that  unusual  atten- 
tion is  being  paid  to  collection  from  customers, 
as  experience  has  shown  that  a  business  having 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000  on  its  books 
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at  all  times  is  usually  obliged  to  write  off 
nearer  $1000  annually. 

The  gross  profits  of  this  Texas  business 
figure  33.1  per  cent,  while  current  expenses 
amount  to  22.6  per  cent,  and  net  profits  amount 
to  10.5  per  cent.  These  figures  approximate 
the  average  and  indicate  the  business  to  be  in 
a  satisfactory  condition. 


Seeing  Things 


Two  sixteen-dollar  silk  shirts  have  been  ruined,  but  despite,  the  heat  the 

Occasional  Buyer  is  still  on  the  job 

By  T.  M.  T. 


"My  sister  wants  to  dye  her  hair  red,"  piped 
a  little  girl  to  the  clerk. 

"What  did  she  ask  you  to  get?"  the  clerk 
asked. 

"She  said  you'd  know,"  came  back  the 
youngster. 

"Hydrogen  peroxide,  perhaps,"  suggested 
the  clerk,  as  he  started  in  the  direction  of  the 
shelf  stock. 

"Just  a  minutie,  Sid,"  the  proprietor  inter- 
rupted. "Give  the  young  lady  a  package  of 
henna.    That  is  probably  what  she  wants." 

The  clerk  went  to  the  "H"  drawer  and  pro- 
duced the  package,  but  seemed  to  be  more  or 
less  at  sea  about  supplying  the  child  with  direc- 
tions for  its  use. 

The  proprietor  came  to  the  rescue  again  and 
explained  how  it  should  be  employed. 

After  the  girl  had  gone  out  I  was  an  inter- 
ested listener  to  a  brief  lecture  on  henna  which 
the  boss  gave  to  the  clerk. 

"Lawsonia  inermis,"  he  said,  "is  the  botan- 
ical title  for  henna.  It  is  indigenous  to  trop-. 
ical  Asia  and  has  long  been  popular  with  the 
women  of  the  Orient  as  an  agent  for  impart- 


ing color  to  the  nails,  hair,  and  feet.  It  is  em- 
ployed particularly  by  the  women  in  the  harem. 

"Used  as  a  decoction  in  the  proportion  of 
one  of  henna  to  seven  of  water,  the  hair  is 
stained  a  dark  reddish-brown  color.  By  dilu- 
tion of  the  decoction,  shades  ranging  from 
yellow  to  auburn  may  be  obtained.  Switches 
can  be  colored  by  immersion  in  a  henna  solu- 
tion of  the  desired  strength. 

"The  dye  is  not  so  harmful  as  many  of  the 
preparations  on  the  market  and  may  be  used 
freely.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to 
stain  the  skin  if  it  is  desired  to  confine  the 
coloring  to  the  hair. 

"One  disadvantage  of  henna,"  went  on  the 
druggist,  "is  its  gummy  character. '  It  has  a 
tendency  to  make  the  hair  sticky.  An  addi- 
tion of  20-per-cent  alcohol  to  the  decoction, 
however,  will  precipitate  some  of  the  gum  and 
help  to  relieve  this  condition. 

"This  is  simply  by  way  of  information,"  he 
concluded,  "and  is  something  more  to  add  to 
your  general  knowledge  of  drugs." 

What  a  boss  to  work  under!  I  meditated. 
How  much  deeper  the  fundamentals  of  phar- 
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macy  would  be  rooted  to-day  if  every  druggist     and,  transcribed  in  strange  hieroglyphics  across 
took  the  same  interest  in  his  clerks !  the  face  of  it,  were  these  words : 


There  was  a  small  party  of  us — six  alto- 
gether. 

We  had  been  out  driving  and  the  dry  dust 
of  the  road  had  made  us  all  parched  and 
thirsty. 

Stopping  at  one  of  the  outlying  drug  stores 
in  a  new  section  of  the  great  metropolis,  we 
sat  down  at  one  of  the  tables. 

It  was  not  late — ^about  nine-thirty — ^but  the 
clerk  seemed  disgruntled  to  see  us  come  in. 
The  fact  that  it  meant  a  dollar  or  more  in 
business  for  his  boss  apparently  did  not  occur 
to  him— or,  if  it  did,  he  didn't  appear  inter- 
ested in  that  phase  of  the  matter. 

He  reluctantly  took  our  orders.  But  after 
securing  them  he  seemed  suddenly  engaged  in 
a  race  against  time  to  make  them  up.  His 
speed  resulted  in  a  number  of  untidy  looking 
dishes  when  they  were  finally  served. 

As  we  sat  indulging  our  appetites  with  f  rap- 
pes  and  sundaes,  the  young  man  began  to  exer- 
cise considerable  activity  with  a  broom  at  the 
other  end  of  the  store.  We  soon  found  our- 
selves within  direct  range.  Whether  our  table 
was  the  objective  or  not,  the  clerk  succeeded 
in  surrounding  it  with  a  dust  barrage  which 
resulted  in  the  request  from  one  of  our  party 
that  he  please  cease  firing  until  we'  were 
through. 

By  way  of  explanation  the  clerk  said  the 
boss  was  away  and  that  he  wanted  to  close  up 
early  as  he  had  a  "date." 
.  We  had  no  desire  to  interpose  any  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  an  engagement,  but  we  sincerely 
requested  that  he  desist  until  we  could  put  our 
wraps  on  and  get  out  in  the  fresh  air  where 
we  could  see  another  drug-store  sign. 

Of  course  it  wasn't  the  boss's  fault,  but  could 
anybody  blame  six  thirsty  individuals  if  they 
never  went  back  to  that  store  again? 

We  think  not. 


"What's  the  joke?"  I  asked,  as  I  stepped 
into  the  store  and  found  the  druggist  and  his 
clerk  much  tickled  about  something. 

"Look  here,"  the  druggist  said;  "see  what 
was  just  brought  in."  And  he  handed  me  a 
sheet  of  paper. 

It  was  a  narrow  strip  of  wrapping  paper, 


Please  give  bear 

2  ounces  Prickly  Hash 

1  cork  plaster 

1  bottle  automatic  cascara. 


Mrs.  Bangro. 


I  joined  in  the  laugh,  and  when  they  told  me 
that  the  fellow  who  brought  it  in  was  a  grizzly 
foreigner  who  could  easily  have  been  classed 
as  a  bear,  I  could  see  how  the  hunior  of  the 
situation  appealed  to  them. 

The  serious  air  of  the  drug  business  has  its 
compensations. 


There  had  been  a  storm.  Car  service  was 
badly  crippled,  schedules  not  living  up  to  them- 
selves very  well. 

A  woman  entered,  walked  over  to  the  cor- 
ner near  the  radiator  and  stamped  the  mud 
from  her  shoes.  Taking  a  position  near  the 
window  she  gazed  searchingly  down  the 
street. 

The  clerk  asked  quietly,  "Is  there  anything, 
madam  ?" 

She  gave  him  a  withering  glance  and 
snapped  back,  "No !" 

The  clerk  wandered  back,  rather  embar- 
rassed, to  the  rear  of  the  store,  straightening 
up  a  package  here  and  there  as  he  went. 

And  still  the  lady  waited. 

After  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  she  became 
restless  and  began  to  pace  the  floor. 

Finally  she  turned  sharply  and  asked  im- 
patiently: 

"When  do  the  cars  come  this  way?" 

Very  politely  and  with  admirable  forbear- 
ance the  clerk  answered: 

"Not  at  all,  to-night,  madam.  They  stopped 
an  hour  ago." 

"What!"  she  cried,  "Why  didn't  you  tell 
me  that  before?" 

Nearly  knocking  him  over,  she  flew  to  the 
door  and  slammed  it  behind  her. 

Free  warmth,  free  information,  obliging 
and  courteous  service — all  of  these  and  more — 
demanded  by  a  petulant  public.  And  in  re- 
turn so  often  a  heartless  ingratitude. 

Is. it  too  much  to  predict  that  future  gen- 
erations of  druggists  will  be  fashioned  after 
the  manner  of  men  who  through  long  experi- 
ence have  acquired  an  indelible  smile  and  im- 
penetrable hide? 
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"That  is  probably  truer  of  candy  than  any 
other  thing  we  sell,"  remarked  the  druggist. 
We  had  been  talking  about  showing  the  higher 
priced  packages  first,  when  customers  state  no 
specific  size. 

"I  always  make  it  a  practice  to  work  from 
the  top  down.  Men  will  generally  stop  about 
half-way,  but  at  a  point  much  higher  than 
would  have  been  the  case  were  I  to  start  by 
showing  the  low  prices  first." 

"That  is  good  business  philosophy,"  I  ad- 
mitted as  I  glanced  over  the  candy  display  on 
the  long  show-case.  The  boxes  were  systemat- 
ically arranged  according  to  prices — ^the  higher 
priced  boxes  toward  the  front.  They  ranged 
from  five  dollars  down  to  seventy-five  cents. 

A  young  lady  entered  and  rather  hesitatingly 
advanced  toward  the  candy  coimter. 

The  face  of  my  druggist  friend  lighted  up 
and  he  approached  her  with  his  most  benevo- 
lent air. 

"A  box  of  candy,  please,"  she  said  daintily. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  him  pause  for  a  moment, 
then  lead  her  over  to  the  center  of  the  display 
where  the  medium-priced  boxes  were.  It  didn't 
seem  quite  in  accord  with  his  recent  dictum. 

The  young  lady  selected  one  pf  the  dollar 
and  a  half  boxes. 

Unrolling  a  crumpled  five-dollar  bill  in  her 
hand  she  remarked,  rather  apologetically,  that 
her  gentleman  friend  outside  had  flipped  a  coin 
and  that  it  had  fallen,  to  her  to  come  in  after 
the  box  of  candy  while  he  waited  in  the  ma- 
chine. 

You  should  have  seen  the  expression  of  my 
friend's  face  change.  He  shot  a  glance  full 
of  regret  at  the  five-dollar  boxes  still  resting 
peacefully  on  the  counter. 

When  he  had  shown  the  young  lady  out  he 
turned  to  me  with  a  look  of  disgust.  "Stung !" 
he  said.  "Just  because  I  didn't  have  the  heart 
to  show  that  girl  a  high-priced  box  of  candy 
I  lost  a  big  sale.  I'll  bet  she  would  have  blown 
in  every  last  cent  of  that  fellow's  five  dollars 
if  she  had  only  seen  one  of  those  boxes." 

"Thought  you  always  worked  from  the  top 
down,"  I  remarked  rather  ironically,  looking 
out  of  the  window. 

"So  I  do,  but  our  saleis  are  almost  entirely 
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to  men,  and  I  softened  when  I  saw  this  wom- 
an come  in,"  he  countered.  "But  never  again !" 
"A  soft  heart  never  won  a  big  sale  from  a 
fair  lady,"  I  reminded. 

4t       4t       4t 

It  was  in  a  Canadian  pharmacy. 

A  young  man  came  to  the  rear  of  the  store 
where  the  clerk  and  I  were  standing. 

"A  book  of  face  powder  papers,  please,"  he 
said. 

'Any  particular  make  ?"  asked  the  *clerk. 
'Hanged  if  I  know!     The  kind  my  wife 
uses,  whatever  that  is,"  he  replied. 

I  noticed  his  face  was  flushed  and  he  was  a 
bit  unsteady. 

The  clerk  produced  the  desired  package,  and 
the  young  man  proceeded  to  open  it  up  and 
apply  one  of  the  leaves  to  his  face.  The  effect 
was  rather  a  grotesque  pattern  of  white  and 
red  blotches.  However  he  appeared  satisfied 
with  the  result 

"Say,"  he  said  to  the  clerk,  and  then  low- 
ered his  voice,  "have  you  got  any ?" 

I  missed  the  name,  but  the  clerk  nodded  his 
head  in  assent  and  disappeared  behind  the  pre- 
scription case. 

"Gee !"  the  young  fellow  said  to  me  in  a  con- 
fidential but  worried  tone,  "^ot  to  get  fixed  up 
before  going  home  to  the  wife!  Was  just  vis- 
itin'  a  friend  and  went  down  cellar.  Didn't 
take  much,  either." 

Here  the  clerk  emerged  holding  a  graduate 
which  contained  about  a  drachm  of  reddish- 
brown  liquid — a  bromide  mixture,  I  assumed. 
The  young  man  gulped  it  down  and  made  a 
wry  face. 

"Thanks.    Now  I'll  take  a  package  of  gum." 

He  was  making  a  heroic  attempt  to  camou- 
flage his  condi^on. 

I  wondered  whether  his  concern  was  due  to 
fear  of  a  wife   of  the   Mrs.   Jiggs   type   or* 
whether  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  shocking  the 
sensibilities  of  a  trustful  little  creature  whose 
ideals  would  be  shattered. 

At  any  rate  the  druggist,  in  his  usual  role  of 
the  human  benefactor  and  friend  to  man,  did 
the  best  he  could  to  help  a  fellow  mortal  out 
of  a  difficulty,  and  I  think  the  man  appre- 
ciated it. 
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West  China  Needs  a  College  of  Pharmacy 


By  E,  N.  Meuser,  Phm.B. 

Chengtu 


After  receiving  my  diploma  from  the  On- 
tario College  of  Pharmacy  I  purchased  a  drug 
store  in  my  home  town,  but  within  a  few  years 
the  lure  of  the  West  beckoned  and  I  went  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  There,  after  two  more  years, 
came  the  greater  call  from  the  Orient.  A  mis- 
sionary pharmacist  was  needed  in  West  China 
at  once. 

I  had  to  look  up  the  map  to  find  out  what 
really  constituted  the  province  of  Szechuan. 
To  learn  that  it  was  the  most  westerly  province 
in  China,  bordering  on  Thibet  and  practically 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  from  my  Ontario 
home,  was  almost  enough  to  make  me  decide 


row,  filthy  street  constituted  the  shop.  Inside 
the  room  could  be  seen  a  small  black-enameled 
coimter,  a  bamboo  chair  or  two,  and  a  cash  box 
in  the  form  of  a  hollow  bamboo  tube  about  two 
feet  long. 

BUGS  AND  BEETLES. 

An  assortment  of  prepared  plasters  of  vari- 
ous shapes  were  displayed  on  the  counter,  alt 
maimer  of  crude  drugs  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdom  were  suspended  from  walls  and 
ceilings,  while  a  row  of  bottles  of  no  uniform 
size,  shape  or  color,  containing  a  few  mineral 
drugs,  some  bugs  and  beetles,  and  certain  seeds. 


A  CU»n*  tirttt  utmt  thwimtf  maMot  draf  tiart.     Tke  Jaet»r  tip^lltt  a  pUuUr  mklh  Iht  cutlemtr-  wcilt. 


against  going.  But  a  deaf  ear  couldn't  be 
turned  to  those  sixty  million  of  people  who 
needed  my  services. 

The  China  of  the  past  and  the  China  as  I 
found  it  in  1909  knew  little  of  the  science  of 
modem  pharmacy.  Medicine  shops,  it  is  true, 
were  plentiful,  but  they  were  not  equipped  with 
stocks  of  scientifically  prepared  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  nor  with  the  beautiful  fixtures 
and  furnishings,  or  the  plate-glass  windows 
and  ornamental  show  bottles  conmion  to  our 
American  stores. 

In  most  cases  a  room  about  10  by  12  feet  in 
size  with  one  side  completely  open  to  the  nar- 


decorated  the  single  shelf.  The  floor  of  the 
room  was  simply  mother  earth.  Sweeping  was 
done  occasionally  and  dusting  seldom.  The 
proprietor,  very  often  also  a  medical  practi- 
tioner, depended  almost  entirely  upon  a  few 
volumes  of  ancient  Chinese  writings  for  infor- 
mation concerning  the  character  and  uses  of 
his  drugs. 

While  to  the  foreigner  the  Chinese  knowl- 
edge of  medicines  appears  most  unscientific, 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  even  though  most 
unsightly  and  unpalatable  medicines  are  often 
dispensed  in  the  form  of  decoctions  or  infu- 
sions in  draughts  of  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  or 
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more,  patients  suffering  from  serious  illnesses 
have  in  certain  cases  recovered  amazingly  soon. 

During  the  past  few  years,  largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  medical  missionary  work  in  China,  the 
people  are  learning  to  appreciate  Western 
methods  of  treatment,  and  the  public  demand 
for  "foreign  medicines"  of  all  kinds  is  increas- 
ing rapidly.  The  old  medicine,  shops  are  grad- 
ually being  replaced  or  augmented  by  a  larger 
and  more  modem  type,  with  usually  a  small  as- 
sortment of  the  more  common  foreign  drugs, 
as  Epsom  salt,  quinine  sulphate,  and  tincture 
of  iodine.  These  shops  are  equipped  with  glass 
show-cases  and  have  regulation  shelves,  wood 
floors  and  dear  ceilings  and  walls,  except  per- 
haps for  an  advertisement  or  two  of  world- 
known  patent  medicines. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  it  remains  to  be  said 
that  the  proprietors  of  these  drug  stores  are 
still  men  who  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
foreign  medicines  they  are  handling,  or  so  little 
as  to  make  their  sales  extremely  dangerous  to 
the  community.  The  shop-owners  are  largely 
unprincipled  men  who  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  eagerness  of  a  gullible  public  to  purchase 
the  so-called  foreign  medicines — in  the  busi- 
ness only  for  what  financial  gain  they  may  get 
out  of  it. 

THE  SOLUTION. 

This,  then,  is  the  situation  at  the  present 
time.    Is  there  a  solution  of  the  difficulty? 

I  believe  there  is  only  one  method  of  solving 
the  problem,  and  if  this  plan  is  adopted  an  en- 
tirely new  condition  will  be  brought  about 
which  will  safeguard  more  satisfactorily  the 
welfare  of  the  public  and  become  a  boon  to 
medical  missionary  work  here  and  to  medical 
science  in  general.  The  solution  lies  in  the 
training  of  picked  Chinese  students  (from  our 
mission  and  government  schools)  in  a  course 
of  modem  pharmacy  such  as  is  taught  in  the 
colleges  of  pharmacy  in  western  lands. 

The  abundance  of  crude  drugs  produced  in 
West  China,  especially  of  the  vegetable  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  alone  opens  a  field  of  prac- 
tical research  in  Chinese  materia  medica  large 
enough  and  interesting  enough  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  scientists  for  years  to  come. 

The  urgent  need  is  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  a  college  of  pharmacy  in  West  China, 
so  that  as  early  as  possible  trained  and  efficient 
native  pharmacists  may  be  available  to  man  the 
various  mission  and  government  hospitals  and 


dispensaries,  as  well  as  to  revolutionize  the  old 
and  current  systems  of  handling  medicines. 
The  result  would  soon  be  seen  in  tfie  replacing 
of  the  present  unsatisfactory  drug  shops  by 
properly  equipped  modem  pharmacies  in 
charge  of  qualified  Chinese  pharmacists  whose 
knowledge  of  preparing  and  compounding 
medicines  could  be  depended  upon. 

A  START  MADE. 

Five  years  ago  I  commenced  the  training  of 
a  small  class  in  pharmacy.  The  students  have 
done  splendid  work  and  have  already  rendered 
valuable  practical  assistance  in  the  hospital. 
Another  small  class  was  admitted  this  year. 
Approximately  half  of  my  time  is  taken  up 
now  in  teaching  pharmacy  subjects,  while  work 
in  the  hospital  dispensary  and  laboratory  occu- 
pies the  remainder. 

Our  medical  college  of  the  West  China 
Union  University,  commenced  only  a  few  years 
ago,  is  progressing  splendidly  and  has  a  very 
hopeful  future,  as  has  also  tifie  dental  college, 
just  recently  established.  Two  nurses'  training 
schools  in  Chengf u,  one  for  men  and  the  other 
for  women,  have  been  opened  and  are  now 
affiliated  with  the  China  Nurses'  Association. 
Several  classes  have  been  graduated. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  in  order  for  pharmacy 
to  take  its  rightful  place  of  service  in  the  near 
future,  and  to  keep  abreast  with  the  other  de- 
partments of  medical  work  here,  that  a  defi- 
nitely organized  development  be  commenced 
without  delay. 

To  successfully  establish  and  carry  on  a  col- 
lege of  pharmacy  two  things  are  essential:  (1) 
the  moral  and  financial  support  of  enthusiastic 
friends  of  the  cause  in  our  home  lands,  and 
(2)  capable,  energetic  men  or  women  pharma- 
cists who  are  willing  to  come  to  West  China 
to  do  the  necessary  work  of  organizing,  teach- 
ing, training,  and  scientific  research. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  among  the  many 
graduate  pharmacists  from  the  various  colleges 
of  pharmacy  in  Canada  and  United  States 
there  may  be  several  who  will  come  to  West 
China  in  the  very  near  future  to  cooperate  with 
us  in  the  work  here. 

Would  it  not  be  a  splendid  enterprise  for 
Canadian  and  American  druggists'  associations 
to  undertake?  I  shall  be  only  too  pleased  to 
give  any  detailed  information  or  other  help  in 
my  power  that  the  secretaries  of  these  associa- 
tions or  individual  pharmacists  may  desire. 


The  Experiences  of  a  Druggist  on  a 

Hunting  Trip  to  Alaska 

By  G.  O.  Young 

Buckhannon,  West  Virginia 

Have  ever  you  stood  where  the  silences  brood 

And  vast  the  horizons  begin. 
At  the  dawn  of  the  day  to  behold  far  away 

The  goal  you  would  strive  for  and  win  f 
Yet  ah!  in  the  night  when  you  gain  to  the  height. 

With  the  vast  Pool  of  heaven  star-spawned. 
Afar  and  agleam,  like  a  valley  of  dream. 

Still  mocks  you  a  Land  of  Beyond, 


When  we  awoke  the  next  morning,  Monday, 
August  18,  fresh  snow  covered  the  mountain 
side  and  extended  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
basin. 

We  dressed  in  our  heaviest  clothing  and 
assisted  in  the  packing  in  an  effort  to  keep 
warm.  We  had  arisen  at  four  o'clock,  as  it 
was  necessary  to  cross  the  Russell  Glacier  that 
day,  fourteen  miles  of  continuous  travel  on  ice. 
If  we  liad  no  bad  luck  we  expected  to  make  it 
in  less  than  a  day,  but  due  allowance  had  to  be 
made  for  accidents.  The  wind  continued  to 
blow  fiercely  and  it  was  very  cold.  We  were 
obliged  to  get  off  and  walk  quite  often  to  keep 
warm,  while  at  other  times  it  was  necessary  to 
walk  for  long  distances,  as  it  was  unsafe  to 
remain  on  our  horses'  backs. 

During  the  afternoon  we  met  a  man  coming 
up  the  grade  over  the  rough  ice,  followed  by 
eight  pack  horses,  all  traveling  in  single  file 
and  following  as  dogs  their  masters.  He  was 
the  first  person  that  we  had  seen  since  leaving 
McCarthy,  and  the  only  one  that  was  seen  upon 
the  entire  trip  until  we  came  out  in  the  fall, 
other  than  the  members  of  two  hunting  parties 
which  we  happened  on  to  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions. 

He  had  taken  a  load  of  freight  to  the  few 
prospectors  that  still  remained  in  the  Qiisana 
gold  fields  and  was  on  his  return  journey  to 
McCarthy,  two  weeks  being  required  to  make 
the  round  trip,  for  which  he  received  forty 
cents  a  pound.  It  can,  therefore,  be  readily 
understood  why  the  cheapest  commodities,  such 
as  salt,  sell  for  fifty  cents  a  pound  in  such 
places,  while  sugar  and  flour  command  sixty 
or  seventy  cents  a  poimd. 


^Robert  W,  Service, 

Upon  meeting  the  lone  freighter,  we  asked 
him  if  he  would  stop  long  enough  for  each  of 
us  to  write  postal  cards  to  our  homes.  It  was 
the  only  opportunity  that  we  had  to  send  mail 
out  during  our  entire  trip. 

We  came  into  sight  of  the  head  waters  of 
the  White  River  about  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon. We  had  at  last  crossed  the  great  divide 
of  the  St.  Elias  Range  which  divides  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific  from  those  of  the  Arctic.  White 
River  is  so  named  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
river  bar,  as  well  as  the  greater  portion  of  the 
country  on  either  side,  is  covered  with  white 
volcanic  ash  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of 
snow.  The  river  bar  varies  from  two  to  five 
miles  in  width,  and  from  its  banks  the  dark- 
green  scrubby  spruce  timber  extends  back  on 
either  side  a  distance  of  from  five  to  six  miles 
into  the  foothills.  Wild  grass  and  vegetation 
grow  from  the  edge  of  the  timber  line  on  these 
foothills  up  the  mountain  sides  fpr  some  dis- 
tance ;  above  the  sides  are  entirely  barren,  while 
perpetual  snow  and  glaciers  cover  the  tops. 

We  continued  down  the  bar  of  the  White 
River  for  about  seven  miles  after  coming  off 
the  glacier,  and  camped  on  the  right-hand  side 
in  the  edge  of  the  spruce  timber.  Qear  water 
was  not  available  for  drinking  or  cooking 
purposes,  and  it  was  necessary  to  filter  glacier 
water,  a  canvas  bucket  having  been  brought 
along  for  this  purpose. 

While  waiting  for  our  horse-wrangler  to 
bring  in  the  horses  the  next  morning,  Mr. 
Snyder  and  Doctor  Evans  shouldered  their 
guns  and  taking  the  Indians  with  them  went 
back  in  the  timber  a  short  distance  from  the 
camp.    They  returned  in  about  aii  hour  carry- 
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ing  the  head  and  hide  of  a  large  brown  grizzly 
bear  which  had  been  seen  by  the  doctor  when 
they  were  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  camp.  But  as  the  doctor  had  secured  five 
grizzlies  and  two  cubs  on  his  spring  bear  hunt 
previous  to  our  arrival,  he  extended  to  Mr. 
Snyder  the  courtesy  of  the  shot.  That  after- 
noon the  doctor  killed  a  nice  caribou,  its  horns 
still  in  the  velvet. 

Bones  was  a  man  of  few  words  and  seldom 
told  us  of  his  ideas  in  advance.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  trip  we  sometimes  questioned 
him  as  to  the  plans  for  the  following  day,  but 
were  invariably  told  that  when  morning 
arrived  we  would  be  advised  in  plenty  of  time 
to  get  ready.  In  response  to  an  insinuation 
from  one  of  us  that  we  should  have  some  voice 
in  planning  the  hunts  Bones  gave  us  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  the  man  who  was  responsible 
for  our  securing  game,  and  that  if  each  man 
was  to  have  an  equal  show  in  the  hunting  it 
was  up  to  us  to  leave  details  to  him  and  not  to 
annoy  him  with  questions.  He  was  correct, 
for  had  he  consulted  us  arguments  and  perhaps 
dissatisfaction  would  have  resulted.  We  obeyed 
his  commands  without  comment  and  things 
went  smoothly. 

We  were  now  ready  to  leave  the  White 
River  and  make  a  trip  to  Ptarmigan  Lake, 
from  which  point  we  intended  to  hunt  sheep.' 

Across  the  several  channels  and  the  wide 
bar  of  the  White  River  we  went,  traveling 
through  a  dense  forest  for  five  or  six  miles; 
then  above  the  timber  line  for  some  distance; 
across  a  low  gap  in  the  mountain,  and,  finally, 
*  down  a  creek  on  the  other  side  until  we  reached 
a  small  and  ver^^  beautiful  lake.  Several 
varieties  of  wild  duck  were  seen,  while  grayling 
fish  were  abundant  in  the  creek. 

It  was  a  beautiful  camping  place,  but  one 
with  little  wood  and  horse  feed. 

The  following  morning  Bones  ordered  Jean 
and  Billy  to  proceed  with  the  outfit  to  some 
suitable  place  on  Ptarmigan  Lake  and  make 
camp  there.  In  the  evening,  when  we  returned 
from  our  hunt,  we  were  to  take  up  the  trail 
and  follow  it  until  the  camp  was  found. 

Bones  and  I  hunted  together.  Eleven  un- 
usually large  rams  were  located  far  up  the 
mountain  side,  but  it  was  impracticable  to  fol- 
low them  on  horseback  as  the  mountain  sides 
were  too  steep.  We  quickly  tied  our  saddle 
horses  to  a  large  rock,  and  I  took  off  my  coat 
and  overshirt,  fastening  them  to  the  horn  of 


my  saddle,  along  with  my  camera  and  lunch. 
I  knew  that  we  would  have  much  climbing  to 
do,  and  I  desired  to  carry  as  little  clothing  and 
weight  as  possible  during  the  warm  hours  of 
the  day. 

We  followed  the  rams  all  morning,  climbing 
steep  mountains,  only  to  find  that  they  had 
descended  on  the  other  side.  It  was  afternoon 
before  we  finally  located  them  making  their 
ascent  up  one  of  the  large  mountains.  We 
realized  that  the  remainder  of  the  day  would 
be  required  if  we  attempted  to  ascend  the 
mountain,  and  we  hesitated  because  of  the 
distance  to  our  horses;  yet  all  the  rams  had 
nice  heads,  three  of  them  unusually  large.  We 
followed. 

An  hour  and  a  half  was  required  to  climb 
the  mountain.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly ; 
it  was  very  warm  and  the  mosquitoes  swarmed 
about  us.  They  even  worked  their  way  up 
under  our  hats  and  into  our  hair.  I  had  taken 
with  me  a  combination  of  oil  of  cedar,  penny- 
royal, and  tar,  but  did  not  have  it  by  me  at  the 
time.  I  took  a  head  net  from  my  pocket  and 
adjusted  it  to  keep  the  mosquitoes  out,  which 
it  did ;  likewise  it  kept  out  the  needed  supply  of 
air,  so  I  was  obliged  to  remove  it.  But  after 
going  some  distance  we  found  a  good  breeze 
and  the  mosquitoes  disappeared. 

Upon  reaching  the  top  we  had  a  splendid 
view  of  the  surroundings ;  numerous  '  spurs 
branched  off  from  the  main  mountain  forming 
three-sided  basins  between,  with  small  streams 
flowing  down  each  one  of  them.  They  •were 
an  impressive  sight,  those  volcanic  mountains, 
with  their  granite  and  limestone  slopes  carved 
into  canyons  and  precipices;  their  snow-cov- 
ered crests  serrated  in  rising  and  falling  out- 
lines with  occasional  high  peaks. 

We  followed  the  sheep  until  evening,  travel- 
ing several  miles  along  the  sharp  comb  of  the 
mountain,  and  at  last  getting  within  a  half-mile 
of  them.  Bones,  picking  out  the  largest  head 
by  the  aid  of  his  field  glasses  and  telescope, 
described  the  animal's  location  among  the  herd. 
I  raised  the  sights  of  my  "thirty"  Newton  and 
started  firing,  letting  go  more  than  a  dozen 
shots  as  they  ran.  Bones  calling  the  location  of 
the  quarry  before  each  shot.  I  finally  scored  a 
hit,  and  as  the  animal  turned  out  we  saw  that 
he  was  badly  wounded.  He  pulled  himself  up 
into  a  rock  cliff  and  disappeared  from  sight. 

The  hit,  of  course,  was  largely  a  chance  one 
at  that  distance,  and  we  considered  it  useless  to 
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waste  any  more  ammunition  on  the  others.  It 
was  too  late  to  attempt  to  reach  the  ram  that 
night  as  the  climb  would  have  been  a  danger- 
ous one  in  the  approaching  twilight 

Bones  stated  that  we  were  at  least  nine  miles 
from  our  horses,  and  he  thought  it  best  to 
descend  to  the  valley  below  while  we  still  had 
daylight.  One  hour  and  a  half  were  consumed 
in  making  the  descent,  walking  and  sliding 
together,  by  which  time  it  was  dark.  We  con- 
tinued down  the  creek  for  several  miles,  walk- 
ing as  fast  as  we  could. . 

I  was  getting  very  tired.  We  had  not  had  a 
mguthful  of  food  since  six  in  the  morning  and 
had  been  without  water  all  afternoon.  I 
dreaded  the  steep  climb  up  the  next  mountain 
side  to  the  point  where  we  had  left  the  horses. 

In  making  the  ascent  Bones  asked  me  on 
several  occasions  how  I  was  getting  along.  I 
told  him  "just  fine,"  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
was  almost  ready  to  drop.  Two  or  three  times 
we  rested  for  a  few  moments.  After  taking 
the  last  rest  I  summoned  up  all  the  strength 
and  energy  that  I  could  command  in  a  final 
effort  to  reach  the  top. 

The  summit  was  reached  and  we  descended 
a  short  distance  down  the  other  side,  to  the 
large  rock  where  the  horses  had  been  tied. 
They  were  gone. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that 
was  to  make  our  way  to  the  small  lake  where 
we  had  camped  the  night  before,  about  three 
miles  distant.  The  horses  evidently  had  re- 
turned to  the  White  River,  where  peavine  grew 
in  abundance. 

We  reached  the  lake  about  midnight.  It 
was  useless  to  proceed  farther  as  the  tracks 
made  by  the  pack  horses  the  morning  before 
could  not  be  followed  in  the  dark. 

My  teeth  were  already  chattering  from  the 
cold;  I  had  perspired  quite  freely  while  walk- 
ing and  had  neither  coat  nor  overshirt.  Bones 
had  worn  his  hunting  coat  all  day,  therefore 
was  able  to  lie  down  on  the  ground  close  by 
the  little  fire  we  had  managed  to  build  and  get 
some  sleep.  The  time  passed  slowly;  I  gath- 
ered small  fragments  of  wood  and  huddled  as 
close  to  the  fire  as  possible.  It  was  the  night 
of  August  22  and  the  coldest  one  we  had 
experienced. 

By  three  o'clock  it  was  sufficiently  light  to 
enable  us  to  proceed.  We  found  that  the  ice 
had  frozen  around  the  edges  of  the  lake  and  on 


the  small  ponds.  The  ground  was  white  with 
a  heavy  frost,  and  it  was  often  with  much 
difficulty  that  we  followed  the  tracks  of  the 
pack  outfit  in  the  gray  dawn  of  the  morning. 

We  continued  on  as  best  we  could,  however, 
and  at  six  o'clock  came  in  sight  of  Ptarmigan 
Lake'.  A  little  later  on  we  sighted  our  tents, 
which  we  reached  as  the  rest  of  the  party  was 
sitting  down  to  breakfast.  We  had  gone  just 
twenty-four  hours  without  food,  and  Bones 
stated  that  we  had  tramped  about  thirty  miles, 
most  of  the  distance  steep  moimtain  climbing. 
A  cup  of  hot  coffee  soon  revived  us,  but  I  did 
not  go  out  again  that  day. 

Bones,  after  starting  two  men  to  the  White 
River  in  the  hope  of  finding  our  horses  and 
with  directions  to  take  a  three  days'  supply  of 
food  with  them,  returned  to  the  mountain 
where  I  had  shot  the  sheep.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Snyder  remained  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  with  the  horses  while  Bones  climbed 
to  the  ledge  of  rocks  for  th^  purpose  of  "skin- 
ning out"  the  ram,  which  he  stated  would  be 
dead.  On  Bones's  approach,  however,  the  ram 
suddenly  came  to  life  and  did  the  "skinning 
out"  himself.  He  had  recovered  sufficiently 
to  be  able  to  move  around,  and,  not  having 
taken  a  gun  up  the  mountain  side  with  him, 
Bones  was  obliged  to  watch  the  quarry  hobble 
away  at  a  fairly  good  rate  of  speed.  It  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  Bones  and  myself  as 
one  might  not  again  secure  so  fine  a  head  in 
many  years  of  hunting. 

The  following'  day  Bones  and  I  hunted 
together  on  one  of  the  high  mountains  of  that « 
section  and  killed  a  nice  raftn  at  almost  dark, 
but  were  obliged  to  leave  him  as  he  was  far 
down  the  cliffs.  We  returned  the  next  day, 
climbing  the  mountain,  and  when  about  half- 
way up  the  rain  came  down  in  such  torrents 
that  we  were  as  wet  in  a  few  moments  as 
though  we  had  jumped  into  a  lake.  By  the 
time  we  reached  the  summit  the  wind  was 
blowing  hard  and  it  had  begun  to  snow. 

Bones  descended  on  the  other  side  to  secure 
the  head  of  the  sheep  that  I  had  killed  the 
evening  before.  I  worked  my  way  in  the 
blinding  snow  along  the  crest  of  the  mountain 
to  a  large  rock  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
shelter.  It  had  been  very  warm  when  we  had 
left  our  horses  in  the  valley,  and  wishing  to 
avoid  every  ounce  of  unnecessary  weight  I  had 
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again  removed  my  overshirt  and  tied  it  to  the 
saddle.  The  snow  stopped,  but  I  was  unable 
to  find  a  position  against  the  sides  of  the  rock 
which  afforded  me  any  protection  from  the 
fierce  wind  which  seemed  to  blow  from  every 
direction. 

I  jumped  and  danced  about  in  an  effort  to 
keep  warm  until  Bones  arrived,  about  two 
hours  later.  I  had  been  sqmewhat  alarmed  as 
a  dense  fog  had  risen,  and  I  feared  that  Bones 
could  not  find  his  way  back,  or  that  we  could 
not  find  our  way  down  the  mountain  sides. 
The  fog  lifted,  however,  and  we  reached  our 
horses  a  little  after  dark,  our  camp  after  mid- 
night. 

Several  days  were  spent  in  that  locality 
hunting  sheep.  Dr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Snyder 
secured  three  each,  but  it  seemed  that  luck  was 
against  me,  as  I  secured  only  one  ram. 

On  our  return  trip  to  the  White  River  three 
large  bull  moose  were  sighted,  two  of  them 
having  good  heads  although  still  in  the  velvet, 
but  we  were  unable  to  get  within  shooting 
distance  of  them.  One  of  the  Indians  and 
myself  also  sighted  a  large  moose  within  easy 
shooting  range,  but  as  his  horns  apparently  did 
not  have  a  spread  of  over  forty  or  forty-five 
inches  we  did  not  molest  him. 

We  found  quite  a  change  upon  our  return  to 
the  White  River;  the  foliage  had  taken  on 
different  colors  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  frosts 
during  our  absence  of  nine  days.  It  did  not 
look  like  the  same  place ;  the  willows  that  grew 
along  the  bar  were  a  pale  yellow,  while  the 
clumps  of  Cottonwood  along  the  banks  were 
of  a  beautiful  goJden  color.  The  date  was 
August  29,  and  we  realized  from  the  chill  in 
the  atmosphere  and  the  appearance  of  the 
foliage  that  the  short  autumn  season  of  that 
country  was  passing  rapidly  and  that  cold 
weather  would  soon  be  upon  us. 

We  arose  the  following  morning  to  find  the 
ground  covered  with  fresh  snow.  The  next 
day  we  moved  camp  down  the  river  to  the 
mouth  of  Holmes  Creek,  then  followed  up  the 
rocky  bar  of  that  creek  for  a  distance  of  eight 
or  ten  miles,  where  we  made  camp  and  spent 
several  days. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  one  of  the  Indians 
ran  into  the  tent  with  the  advice  that  a  moose 
was  crossing  the  creek  bar  a  short  distance 


away.  Mr.  Snyder  secured  his  gun,  and  after 
several  shots  in  the  growing  darkness  brought 
the  moosd  down. 

While  hunting  caribou  on  the  mountain  side 
above  the  timber  line  the  following  day  Indian 
Paddie  and  I  sighted  a  large  brown  grizzly 
feeding  far  below  us.  We  circled  around,  tied 
our  horses  to  some  rocks,  and  cautiously 
worked  our  way  down  the  mountain  side.  But 
the  bear  evidently  had  scented  our  approach 
and  had  made  a  quick  get-away;  we  were 
obliged  to  make  a  long,  diffictllt  climb  back  to 
our  horses.  \ 

Indian  Johnnie  accompanied  me  the  next 
day,  and  upon  returning  to  a  point  where 
caribou  tracks  had  been  seen  the  day  before  we 
tracked  them  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
when  the  animals  were  sighted  about  one  mile 
away.  The  Indian  took  the  lead,  while  I 
followed  close  behind.  We  worked  our  way 
to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  them,  and  quickly 
selecting  the  bull  having  the  largest  horns  I 
raised  to  my  feet  and  fired,  wounding  but  not 
killing  him  with  the  first  shot.  The  herd 
bunched  together,  starting  away  at  a  rapid  rate 
of  speed.  Some  care  in  making  the  second 
shot  was  necessary  to  avoid  hitting  the  smaller 
bulls  and  cows.  We  dressed  him,  leaving  the 
head,  hide  and  meat  to  be  brought  in  the 
following  day  on  pack  horses. 

Neither  'the  Indian  nor  I  had  taken  our 
horses  that  day,  but  had  walked  the  entire 
distance.  We  were  about  seven  miles  from 
camp,  and  as  it  was  getting  quite  late  we 
thought  best  to  spend  no  more  time  hunting; 
but  after  traveling  about  a  mile  the  Indian 
suddenly  stopped  and  pointed  to  an  object 
below.  I  turned  quickly,  throwing  my  gun  to 
inv  shoulder  as  I  did  so.  There  was  a  sizable 
bull  caribou  standing  in  the  edge  of  timber 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  below.  I  fired 
and  he  fell  dead. 

I  took  note  of  one  thing;  the  Indians  of  that 
country  dislike  the  idea  of  being  out  in  the 
forest  after  nightfall  or  even  late  in  the  after- 
noon, as  they  have  a  horror  of  the  large  brown 
bears,  which  are  more  often  encountered  in  the 
later  hours  of  the  day.  Johnnie  was  quite 
anxious  to  proceed,  and  we  made  good  time, 
reaching  camp  not  long  after  darkness  had 
come  on. 
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Unusual  Advertising  Stunts 

Contributions  are  solicited  for  this  department.     Just  describe  the  plan  or  the 
idea  that  brought  extra  money  to  your  store.     One  dollar  each  for 

every  item  printed 


How  We  Feature  a  Corn  Remedy. 

By  Wm.  B.  Carter, 
Ephrata,  Pa. 

Here  is  an  idea  which  gave  us  quite  an  in- 
crease in  our  corn-cure  business. 

I  arranged  several  stalks  of  com  around  the 
background  of  the  window  and  sprfead  a  layer 
of  shelled  com  over  the  floor.  I  then  took  two 
pencils  of  equal  length  and  attached  an  empty 
spool  to  each  end.  Setting  the  pencil  and  spool 
combinations  on  the  floor  five  or  six  inches 
apart  so  that  they  resembled  a  miniature  log- 
ging truck,  I  selected  a  perfect  ear  of  com  and 
rested  it  on  them. 

To  the  front  pencil  and  spools  I  tied  six  nar- 
row ribbons  of  varying  lengths.  Then  select- 
ing a  half  dozen  of  the  neatest  bottles  of  corn 
cure  in  stock  I  wound  a  ribbon  around  each 
one  and  set  them  in-  front  in  irregular  forma- 
tion. 

I  left  enough  ribbon  loose  after  winding  it 
around  the  bottles  to  reach  back  to  the 
"wagon." 

Taking  a  little  metal  man  from  a  toy  cart  I 
fastened  him  to  the  top  of  the  com  cob  and 
placed  the  ends  of  the  six  ribbons  in  his  hands. 

The  result  was  a  verv  effective  imitation  of  a 
six-horse  load. 

In  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  window  I 
placed  a  sign  reading,  "Roger's  Com  Remedy 
draws  the  com.    Trv  it." 

The  display  brought  the  business  and  created 
a  lot  of  interest  among  the  people  here. 

Free  Candy  at  a  Fountain  Opening. 

By  a.  L.  Gray, 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

When  I  opened  my  fountain  on  the  first  of 
May  I  sent  out  postal  cards  to  a  large  number 
of  my  customers  announcing  the  fact. 

I  also  decided  to  make  a  special  appeal  to 
the  kiddies  at  the  same  time,  so  offered  a  bag 
of  candy  to  every  child  who  presented  the 
card  and  made  a  purchase  at  the  fountain  on 
the  opening  day. 


The  cards  were  neatly  printed  in  blue  ink. 
A  cut  of  a  dish  overflowing  with  fruit  helped 
to  convey  the  impression  of  the  variety  of 
flavors  which  might  be  had  at  the  fountain. 

The  text  on  the  card  with  appropriate  head- 
ing and  display  lines  read,  "Soda  Fountain 
Opening.  Everything  will  be  ready  for  you 
Saturday,  May  1.  We  want  you  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  our  delicious  sodas,  sundaes  and 
cool  drinks.  Everything  served  in  sanitary 
dishes  from  the  most  sanitary  soda  fountain 
manufactured.  Ice  cream  by  the  pint  or  quart. 
Free — every  child  who  brings  this  card  and 
btiys  anything  at  our  fountain  Saturday,  May 
1,  will  receive  a  sack  of  candy  free."  My  name 
and  address  followed. 

Out  of  our  extensive  candy  stock,  we  took 
some  of  our  slow  sellers  and,  mixing  in  a  few 
chocolates,  mdde  up  the  bags. 

The  announcement  card  did  the  work  and 
brought  a  good  crowd  on  opening  day.  The 
candy  made  a  hit  with  the  youngsters  and 
pleased  the  parents  as  well.  Altogether  the 
plan  worked  "big"  and  paid  me  well  for  the 
effort. 

How  We  Promote  Business  in  New  Zealand. 

By  G.  L.  Giesen, 
Tc  Kuiti,  New  Zealand. 

Our  methods  in  this  country  may  not  be  ex- 
actly similar  to  those  in  the  States,  but  the  mo- 
tive power,  aggressive  advertising,  is  the  same 
and  no  matter  how  applied  it  produces  the  de- 
sired results. 

I  have  found  the  publishing  of  a  farm  book 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  for  increasing 
business  that  I  have  tried.  It  is  a  fifty-page 
book  giving  in  detail  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  more  common  diseases  of  stock 
and  their  treatment,  as  well  as  many  other  facts 
that  the  farmer  may  desire  to  know. 

In  the  preface  which  appears  on  the  first 
page  I  give  an  intimation  of  the  purpose  of 
the  book.     It  follows: 

In  bringing  under  your  notice  the  Farmers'  Hand- 
l)f)uk.  as  contained  in  the  following  pages,  we  beg  to 
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state  that  we  have  been  induced  to  do  so  owing  to  the 
ever-increasing  demand  for  goods  of  the  nature  de- 
scribed. 

We  have  received  hundreds  of  orders  and  inquiries 
from  all  parts  of  the  Province  for  veterinary  goods, 
which  goes  to  show  that  the  stock-owner  of  to-day  has 
become  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  pays  him  to  see 
to  the  well-being  of  his  live  stock. 

We  would  remind  you  that  a  small  outlay  in  this 
direction  is  sure  to  prove  a  good  investment.  There 
is  always  an  advantage  in  using  the  best  Our  goods 
have  an  established  reputation  as  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. 

If  your  neighbor  hasn't  received  one  of  these  books, 
get  him  to  write  us.  We  will  have  pleasure  in  mailing 
him  one  by  return  post  gratis. 

I  use  numerous  illustrations  throughout  the 
book  and  help  defray  the  expense  by  securing 
advertisements  of  concerns  which  sell  farm 
machinery,  tools,  apparatus,  harness,  etc. 

I  mailed  out  the  first  1000  books  as  soon  as 
they  came  off  the  press  and  reserved  a  stock 
for  distribution  at  sales  and  county  fairs. 

I  also  send  out  little  four-  or  six-page 
pamphlets  containing  excerpts  from  the  larger 
book  when  I  wish  to  direct  something  specific 
to  the  attention  of  my  customers. 

This  method  of  publicity  has  brought  me 
back  returns  which  have  far  exceeded  my 
greatest  expectations. 

A  Few  Points  on  Ad  Writing. 

By  S.  C.  Elwyn, 
Haskell,  Oklahoma. 

While  this  isn't  exactly  an  advertising  stunt 
it  deals  with  factors  so  essential  to  successful 
advertising  that  I  think  it  can  be  included  prop- 
erly in  the  series  of  interesting  stunts  now  run- 
ning in  the  Bulletin. 

Many  druggists  find  it  very  difficult  to  write 
an  advertisement.  They  seem  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  it  requires  the  services  of  a 
professional.    Not  so. 

Almost  any  druggist  who  will  give  the  sub- 
ject sufficient  time  and  thought  can  write  the 
proper  kind  of  copy.  Certain  rules,  of  course, 
are  necessary. 

Ordinary  language  carries  the  strongest  ap- 
peal. Big  words  and  involved  phrases  should 
have  no  place  in  the  average  advertisement. 
Aim  at  the  people,  not  over  their  heads. 

The  druggist  should  bear  in  mind  the  essen- 
tial fact  that  advertising  is  merely  salesman- 
ship in  print.  A  good  selling  talk  bristling  with 
short,  convincing  argument  makes  ideal  copy. 


The  public  wants  to  know  why  they  should  buy 
at  your  store.  Tell  them,  in  a  few  crisp  words. 

But  beware  of  one  ever-present  pitfall — 
overexaggeration. 

Do  not  make  any  claims  you  cannot  back  up. 
The  reaction  from  such  overstatements  will  act 
like  a  boomerang  and  do  your  business  more 
harm  than  good.  Stick  unalterably  to  the 
truth.  That  is  the  solid  foundation  of  adver- 
tising confidence. 

Select  a  heading  for  the  ad  that  will  attract 
attention  and  yet  be  in  keeping  with  the  dignity 
of  the  store. 

There  is  considerable  advertising  value  in 
having  the  firm  name  worked  in  at  the  top  of 
the  ad.  It  may  be  repeated  again  at  the  bot- 
tom if  desired. 

Use  the  strongest  selling  points  possible  that 
are  consistent  with  truth  throughout  the  ad  and 
illustrate  important  features  with  cuts  where 
you  have  them. 

Remember:  it  is  straightforward  talk  that 
puts  the  ad  across,  and  surely  nothing  could  be 
more  simple  than  that. 

Smiles,  Smiles,  Miles  of  Smiles. 

By  Harry  S.  Trueblood, 
Yates  Center,  Kansas. 

■ 

If  good  nature,  politeness,  courtesy  and 
smiles  don't  constitute  an  effective  working 
formula  for  good  advertising  then  I  don't 
know  what  advertising  is. 

Most  of  my  work  in  summer  is  around  the 
soda  fountain  and  I  try  to  dish  out  this  par- 
ticular brand  of  advertising  every  day.  I  find 
that  it  pays  big  dividends  in  satisfied  customers. 

I  consider  that  a  cheery,  happy  disposition 
aroimd  the  store  is  one  of  the  biggest  assets  a 
druggist  can  have. 

My  plan  is  simple.  It  is  merely  smile,  smile 
and  keep  on  smiling.  You  soon  get  the  habit, 
so  that  if  you  should  run  up  against  a  streak 
of  hard  luck  or  adversity  you  invariably  come 
up  smiling. 

The  idea  is  as  old  as  the  pyramids,  but  a 
"hanged  sight"  more  useful  as  it  brings  the 
dead  ones  back  to  life. 

Let  out  a  smile  and  it  will  return  to  you  a 
winner  every  time.  And  with  good  nature 
added,  the  combination  becomes  a  world  beater 
for  attracting  and  holding  trade. 

My  motto  is,  wear  a  smile  all  the  while,  be 
polite  and  courteous  to  the  men  and  women. 
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and,  last  but  not  least,  be  kind  to  the  kiddies. 
The  grown  folks  like  to  be  treated  right  and 
will  come  back  again  and  again,  while  the  par- 
ents of  children  appreciate  the  kindly  treatment 
accorded  their  youngsters.  ^ 

The  old  saw  that  begins  "Smile  and  the 
world  smiles  with  you,"  can  be  fittingly  applied 
by  the  druggist,  clerk,  or  soda  dispenser  to  the 
lasting  benefit  of  the  store  and  a  greatly  aug- 
mented exchequer.  ' 

A  Notice  to  'Tlease  Remit/' 

By  G.  L.  Giesen, 
Te  Kuiti,  New  Zealand. 

While  my  collections  come  in  fairly  well 
there  is  always  room  for  improvement.  Espe- 
cially at  the  end  of  the  year  do  I  wish  to  have 
as  many  accounts  cleaned  up  as  possible.  To 
attain  this  end  I  have  devised  a  form  letter 
which  I  send  out  to  my  charge  customers  a 
few  weeks  before  the  close  of  my  fiscal  year, 
March  31. 

I  have  attempted  to  couch  the  request  in 
words  that  would  not  give  offense  and,  judged 
from  results,  I  think  I  have  succeeded  fairly 
well. 

I  am  giving  below  the  text  of  the  letter: 

I  am  preparing  for  my  annual  balance,  which  takes 

place  March  31,  and  find  that  the  amount  of  is 

standing  against  your  name.  In  order  to  save  time  and 
money,  I  am  anxious  to  have  as  many  accounts  as  pos- 
sible settled  by  that  date,  and  ask  your  cooperation. 

Thank  you  for  your  business.  My  only  wish  is 
that  Giesen's  Pharmacy  may  be  of  more  service  to  the 
public  this  year  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  I  look 
forward  to  receiving  your  future  orders. 

I  sent  these  letters  out  on  March  1,  and  now, 
the  22d  of  the  month,  I  have  received  more 
collections  on  my  accounts  than  for  any  full 
month  during  the  past  year.  That  is  what  I 
call  getting  results. 

A  Wigwam  Window  Display. 

By  S.  C.  Elwyn, 
Haskell,  Oklahoma. 

About  once  a  year,  either  in  the  spring  or 
fall,  I  make  a  window  display  of  automobile 
chamois  and  sponges. 

Taking  three  or  four  narrow  strips  of  wood, 
about  three  feet  long,  I  tie  them  together  at  one 
end  and  separate  them  at  the  other. 

This  framework  is  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  window  and  is  covered  with  several  large 


chamois  skins,  a  small  opening  being  left  in 
front. 

This  forms  an  imitation  wigwam  that  is  very 
attractive.  A  red  electric  light  globe  placed 
inside  renders  the  illusion  still  more  striking. 

Excelsior  that  has  been  colored  green  to 
represent  grass  is  spread  around  on  the  floor 
of  the  window.  If  I  have,  or  can  borrow,  any 
Indian  relics  I  also  include  them  in  the  display. 

Other  large  chamois  may  be  himg  across  the 
back  part  of  the  window  in  order  to  show  the 
full  size  of  the  skins.  The  price  of  course  is 
attached  to  each  one. 

Sponges  of  different  sizes  are  scattered 
promiscuously  over  the  floor  of  the  window. 

A  sign  reading  "You  auto  have  one  for  your 
auto"  is  given  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
display. 

This  window  never  fails  to  attract  the  peo- 
ple and  always  sells  a  reasonable  number  of 
chamois  and  sponges. 

Another  Crash;  Another  Ad. 

By  James  Swope, 
CoUingswood,  Nevada. 

One  of  the  advertising  stunts  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  told  how  a  certain  drug- 
gist turned  the  misfortune  of  a  broken  plate- 
glass  window  into  account  by  using  it  as  an 
advertising  feature. 

It  recalled  a  similar  experience  I  had  about 
a  year  ago,  only  instead  of  the  glass  being 
broken  by  boys,  the  destructive  element  was  a 
heavy  wind  storm.  And  the  damage  was 
more  complete  for  that  reason.  The  entire 
window  was  blown  in. 

We  had  to  resort  to  the  use  of  pine  boards 
to  close  up  the  hole,  and  it  certainly  was  any- 
thing but  an  attractive  front  for  the  store. 

After  learning  that  it  would  be  several 
weeks  before  the  glass  could  be  replaced  I 
called  in  a  sign  painter  and  set  him  to  work. 

I  remembered  reading  one  time  about  a 
jeweler  whose  store  had  been  obscured  from 
view  by  a  pile  of  paving  bricks  which  had  been 
set  in  front  of  his  place.  People  passing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street  were  not  allowed  to 
forget  his  location  as  he  put  up  a  sign  reading 
"Our  store  is  just  behind  this  pile  of  bricks." 

It  gave  me  an  idea,  and  when  the  painter 
finished  his  work  these  words  stood  out  against 
an  artistic  background:  "The  glass  is  gone 
but  we  are  here." 
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The  comment  occasioned  by  the  sign  gave 
us  a  lot  of  free  advertising,  and  outside  of  the 
fact  that  it  made  the  store  rather  dark, .  the 
misfortune  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  extra  pub- 
licity it  brought. 

A  Plan  to  Capitalize  Interesting  Local  Events. 

By  Burton  L.  Bennett, 
Bristol,  Conn. 

I  do  my  own  developing  and  printing  in 
conjunction  with  the  camera  department, 
therefore  am  prepared  to  do  quick  work  and 
give  prompt  service  to  my  customers. 

Always  on  the  lookout  for  ways  and  means 
to  advertise  this  feature  of  my  store  I  make 
it  a  practice  to  use  a  camera  whenever  any- 
thing of  local  interest  occurs. 


In  case  of  a  disastrous  fire,  a  big  parade,  the 
visit  of  some  celebrity  or  anything  unusual,  like 
a  railroad  wreck,  I  endeavor  to  be  on  the 
grotmd  as  quickly  as  possible  and  take  a  num- 
ber of  different  pictures  of  the  event,  always, 
of  course,  with  the  human-interest  view-point 
in  mind. 

I  print  the  pictures  on  post-cards  and  display 
them  in  the  window  as  soon  after  the  occur- 
rence as  possible  and  while  the  people  are  still 
talking  about  it.  The  post-cards  sell  for  ten 
cents  each. 

At  a  recent  fire  in  our  city  I  worked  this 
plan  so  successfully  that  I  sold  a  large  number 
of  the  post-cards  showing  pictures  of  the  burn- 
ing buildings  within  three  hours  after  the 
alarm  was  turned  in.  Pretty  fast  work,  but  it 
paid. 


What  the  Mail-order  Houses  Teach  Us 


By  D.  G.  Baird 

Detroit 


There  is  a  question  whether  or  not  the  aver- 
age dealer  has  kept  pace  with  his  customers.  A 
study  of  the  situation  leads  one  to  suspect  that, 
after  all,  it  is  the  merchant  and  not  the  con- 
sumer who  needs  educating. 

In  1909  a  leading  mail-order  catalogue  dis- 
played ten  pages  of  pianos  at  from  $87  to 
$195 ;  ten  organs  at  from  $37  to  $59 ;  eight 
talking  machines  at  from  $7.95  to  $18.75  ;  and 
six  pages  of  records.  There  was  little  classical 
miisic,  and  no  records  from  prominent  singers. 

In  1919  there  are  shown  in  the  same  cata- 
logue seven  pianos  at  from  $112  to  $327 ;  three 
player  pianos  at  from  $398  to  $462;  five  or- 
gans at  from  $57  to  $92 ;  nine  styles  of  phono- 
graphs at  from  $9.95  to  $160,  with  two  pages 
of  grand  opera  records. 

In  1909  one  catalogue  showed  a  page  of  ten- 
nis goods,  one  and  one-half  pages  of  baseball, 
a  half  page  of  track  gear  and  basket  ball.  In 
1919  one  page  went  to  tennis,  two  pages  to 
baseball  goods,  two  pages  to  football  and  bas- 
ket ball,  and  one  page  to  golf." 

In  1909  these  catalogues  featured  only  the 
older  books  such  as  "Adam  Bede,"  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  books  by 
Mary  J.  Holmes,  E.  P.  Roe,  and  others  of  the 
same  school.     In  1919  war  books  are  promi- 


nently featured,  together  with  novels  by  Rob- 
ert W.  Chambers,  H.  G.  Wells,  Zane  Grey, 
Arnold  Bennett,  and  other  modern  fiction 
writers. 

JEWELRY  FEATURED. 

Ten  years  ago  one  large  catalogue  devoted 
twenty-seven  pages  to  rather  low-grade  jew- 
elry of  all  kinds.  In  1919  the  catalogue  of  the 
same  house  devotes  forty-three  pages  to  its 
jewelry  display,  featuring  diamond  rings  at 
from  $18.75  to  $1019.75 ;  diamond  stick  pins 
at  from  $21  to  $236.50 ;  watches  selling  as  high 
as  $100  each;  and  even  engraved  wedding 
rings.  In  1909  Rogers  Brothers  silverware 
was  the  only  standard  brand  offered  by  this 
house.  In  1919  the  same  firm  displays  two 
pages  each  of  1847  Rogers  Brothers  silverware. 
Community  Plate,  and  Oneida  Community 
Plate. 

In  1909  Mission  furniture  was  the  only 
"style"  furniture  named  and  there  was  only 
one-half  page  of  that.  The  other  furniture 
shown  was  homely  and  ornate.  In  1919  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  Colonial,  Louis  XIV,  Adams, 
and  Mission  are  the  prevailing  styles  offered  by 
the  leading  mail-order  concerns. 

In  1909  toilet  goods  were  not  considered  a 
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serious  matter  and  no  special  department  was 
devoted  to  them.  A  few  perfumes  and  creams 
were  scattered  here  and  there  among  the  bar- 
gain goods.  In  1919  an  assortment  of  per- 
fumes intended  to  rival  that  of  a  city  depart- 
ment store  is  shown,  along  with  six  pages  of 
toilet  goods,  including  rouge  and  eyebrow  pen- 
cils. The  same  catalogue  also  devotes  eleven 
pages  to  medicines. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  mail-order  houses 
have  advanced  in  their  appreciation  of  rural 
demands,  and  the  question  is,  Has  the  local 
merchant  kept  pace  ? 

Aside  from  the  automobile,  many  forces 
have  been  active  in  bringing  about  better  con- 
ditions among  the  rural  dwellers  and  creating 
new  standards  of  thought  and  living.  A  sur- 
vey of  a  typical  Iowa  community,  made  last 
summer,  showed  nearly  95  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  taking  daily  newspapers.  In  79  per 
cent  of  these  same  homes  there  were  libraries 
averaging  106  books  each.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
all  the  moving  picture  houses  in  America  are 
in  the  rural  districts.  A  theater  manager  in 
Clinton,  Iowa,  who  nms  one  night  stands  of 
two-dollar  shows,  says  that  50  per  cent  of  his 
patrons  are  farmers.  Statistics  of 'a  trans- 
continental railroad  for  through  ticket  pur- 
chases in  towns  of  different  sizes  indicate  that 
the  farmer  is  traveling  as  much  if  not  more 
than  the  city  man. 

TIMES  ARE  DIFFERENT. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  the  farm 
family  and  the  small  town  family  have  many 
more  sources  of  information  and  culture  than 
they  once  had,  that  they  know  the  world's 
standards  of  value,  and  that  their  tastes  have 
developed  with  their  prosperity.  Unless  the 
local  merchant  has  kept  pace  with  this  develop- 
ment the  catalogue  house  has  got  the  start  of 
him  by  several  years.  If  he  has  fallen  behind 
in  this  respect,  it  is  still  time  to  improve  his 
standards  and  go  after  the  trade,  realizing  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  his  community  are  bet- 
ter educated  and  more  particular  than  they 
used  to  be.  He  must  do  this  if  he  expects  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  mail-order  house. 

And  the  farmer,  by  the  way,  is  not  the  only 
individual  who  is  much  inclined  to  buy  by 
mail.  This  fact  is  well  illustrated  by  a  story 
told  by  the  representative  of  a  large  New  York 
publisher  who  does  business  by  mail.  In  re- 
sponse to  an  advertisement  of  a  book  on  busi- 


ness management,  several  department  store 
executives  throughout  the  country  ordered  the 
book.  In  each  case  the  store  was  a  customer 
of  the  publisher's  and  carried  in  stock  the  very 
book  which  the  executives  ordered. 

A   QUESTION. 

Now  if  the  head  of  a  department  store  will 
not  find  out  whether  his  own  store  carries  an 
article  he  sees  advertised,  but  goes  ahead  and 
orders  it  direct,  how  can  one  expect  a  customer 
to  go  looking  around  for  a  particular  book 
which  he  is  not  at  all  sure  his  dealer  has  in 
stock — why  will  he  do  this  when  it  is  so  easy 
to  order  it  by  mail? 

He  won't. 

From  these  same. towns  where  department 
store  executives  ordered  the  book  came  other 
orders  from  the  people  who  live  there  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  have  amply  juustified  the 
expense  of  advertising  the  book.  This  pub- 
licity got  the  business  not  only  of  the  people 
in  the  community  who  should  have  bought 
from  their  dealers,  but  also  of  the  dealers 
themselves ! 

The  overlooking  of  opportunities  by  the  lo- 
cal merchant  is  one  of  the  very  great  reasons 
why  the  mail-order  man  succeeds.  Rest  as- 
sured that  he  isn't  overlooking  any  opportuni- 
ties in  your  town.  Just  because  his  headquar- 
ters are  in  Chicago  or  New.  York  or  Philadel- 
phia or  some  other  far-away  place,  don't  think 
for  a  minute  that  the  mail-order  man  is  not 
actually  doing  business  in  your  town.  The 
buy-by-mail  house  is  a  constant  source  of  com- 
petition and  warrants  the  best  efforts  of  any 
dealer. 

One  other  thing.  In  all  probability  every 
book  sale  in  the  case  cited  in  the  foregoing 
would  have  gone  to  the  local  dealer  if  that 
dealer  had  made  use  of  the  literature  furnished 
him  by  the  publisher.  How  much  free  adver- 
tising matter  goes  into  the  waste  basket  every 
day  in  the  year ! 

Almost  without  exception  people  like  to  look 
at  pictures  and  prices  of  goods  and  talk  over 
the  contemplated  purchase  with  other  members 
of  the  family.  The  mail-order  house  takes  ad- 
vantage of  tiiis  and  furnishes  the  literature  in 
abtmdance. 

If  the  local  dealer  would  make  known  his 
merchandise,  its  value  and  its  merits  as  com- 
pared with  the  mail-order  article  (not  forget- 
ting the  point  of  service),  he  would  beat  the 
mail-order  house  nine  times  out  of  ten. 


With  Our  New  Shears 


A  description  of  an  extraordinary  operation,  a  tribute  to  the  corner  drug  store, 

and  the  story  of  a  man  who  fell  in  love 


More  or  less  space  has  been  devoted  by  the 
public  press  recently  to  the  subject  of  inter- 
stitial glands  and  the  possibilities  of  grafting 
them  onto  elderly  patients  for  the  purpose  of 
rejuvenating  the  spirit  of  youth,  but  perhaps  no 
more  illuminating  discourse  has  been  presented 
than  the  following  which  is  extracted  from  an 
English  periodical: 

"The  operating  theater  was  crowded  with  a 
fashionable  and  expensive  audience.  For 
weeks  past  the  box-office  had  been  flooded  with 
applications  for  seats  to  witness  the  grafting 
of  a  new  set  of  glands  onto  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  Swears  and  Wells,  whose  popular 
series  of  homilies  on  Eternal  Punishment, 
showing  that  Hell  was  not  the  prerogative  of 
the  rich  but  easily  accessible  to  even  the  hum- 
blest member  of  society,  had  been  the  talk  of 
the  town. 

"The  operation  was  to  be  performed  by  Sir 
Bistory  Scalpel,  and  on  his  entrance  a  buzz  of 
excitement  swept  through  the  theater.  When 
quiet  had  been  at  length  restored,  the  patient 
was  wheeled  in  on  a  liqueur-wagon  breathing 
stertorously  under  the  influence  of  an  anes- 
thetic compounded  of  chloroform,  vermiform, 
paregoric,  and  chutney.  The  nurses,  dressers, 
sterilizers  and  fertilizers  grouped  themselves 
around  in  a  symbolic  tableau  representing  the 
Darwinian  Theory,  the  Nebular  Hypothesis, 
and  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  orchestra  be- 
gan to  play  shivery,  blancmange-like  music  as 
the  eminent  surgeon,  having  fastened  the  Bish- 
op's ears  to  the  operating  table  with  drawing 
pins,  advanced  to  the  front. 

"  'Ladies  and  gentlemen,'  he  began,  'to-night 
I  am  about  to  perform  an  extraordinary  and 
beautiful  experiment,  for  which  I  shall  require 
the  loan  of  a  silk  hat.  Will  some  one  kindly — 
thank  you,  sir !  The  experiment  is  nothing  less 
than  an  attempt  to  graft  on  to  my  right  rever- 
end patient's  thyroid  the  interstitial  glands  of 
a  thoroughly  respectable  and  specially. selected 
ape.  The  operation  is  rendered  necessary  by 
the  fact  that  the  distinguished  cleric  recently 
felt  the  burden  of  a*dvancing  age,  and  wishes  to 
be  rejuvenated  that  he  may  be  able  during  the 
coming  season  to  deliver  his  new  series  of  dis- 


courses upon  the  peculiar  saline  properties  pos- 
sessed by  Lot's  wife  and  why  the  marked  tend- 
ency to  alopecia  was  displayed  by  Elisha.  Mr. 
Mugford  Wumply' — ^this  to  one  of  the  dress- 
ers— 'kindly  give  me  knives,  cataract,  and  a 
three-by-four  gland.' 

"The  dresser  took  the  former  from  behind 
his  ear  and  the  latter  from  a  pickle  bottle. 
Then  to  the  strains  of  that  inspiring  Welsh 
melody  'Gland  of  Our  Fathers,'  otherwise 
'GlynwUch  ap  Fynwlich,'  the  operation  began. 

"The  vast  cathedral  was  packed.  Even  the 
crypt  was  full.  Every  seat  was  occupied,  and 
every  aisle  crowded  with  strap-hangers.  Some 
of  the  more  attenuated  members  of  the  con- 
gregation had  inserted  themselves  in  the  pipes 
of  the  organ,  whilst  others  lay  prostrate,  three 
and  four  deep,  on  the  bellows. 

"A  hush  spread  over  the  spacious  fane  as 
the  successfully  rejuvenated  Bishop  of  Swears 
and  Wells  rose  from  his  stall  and  made  his  way 
to  the  pulpit.  The  congregation  was  somewhat 
amazed  to  see  the  reverend  gentleman  swing 
himself  up  by  the  hand-rail  instead  of  walking 
up  the  stairs;  but  this  was  as  nothing  to  the 
sensation  created  when  on  reaching  the  ledge 
of  the  pulpit  he  seated  himself  thereon  and  pro- 
ceeded to  crack  nuts  which  he  produced  from 
the  hood  of  his  surplice. 

"  'Dear  brethren' — came  the  voice  from  the 
pulpit;  and  then  followed  from  the  Bishop 
(who  had  now  abandoned  his  heterodox 
stance)  a  most,  powerful  and  impassioned  ser- 
mon on  the  enthralling  and  ennobling  aspects 
of  Jacob's  Ladder.  So  great  was  its  effect  on 
the  congregation  that  during  a  wonderful  per-  . 
oration,  which  included  three  extensions  of  the 
predicate,  an  oblique  oration  and  an  ablative 
absolute,  strong  men  burst  into  tears,  women 
and  children  burst  into  nettle-rash,  while  a 
stockbroker  who  was  on  one  of  the  organpipes 
burst  a  blood-vessel  and  had  to  be  extracted 
with  a  tin-opener.  In  addition,  five  Scotsmen 
seated  in  a  back  pew  were  so  carried  away  by 
the  Bishop's  eloquence  that  they  decided  to  club 
together  and  contribute  threepence  to  the  offer- 
tory. 

In  conclusion,  dear  brethren,'  said  the 
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Bishop,  'and  in  order  to  bring  my  words  more 
forcibly  home  to  you,  I  will  give  you  an  illustra- 
tion of  how  the  angels  negotiated  the  ladder.' 

"And,  so  saying,  he  jumped  at  the  electric 
pendant  above  his  head  and  with  a  surprising 
agility  climbed  up  it;  then  glissading  grace- 
fully down  again,  he  dropped  to  his  feet  on 
the  pulpit  floor. 

"  'We  will  now  sing,'  he  announced,  'Sir 
Elgar  Olger  Eli's  beautiful  hymn,  Gland  of 
Hope  and  Glory,  number  one-two-double-oh 
in  Monkey  and  Sandie's  hymn-book,  during 
which  the  collection  will  be  taken.' 

"As  the  first  notes  of  the  lovely  nux  vomica 
stop  began  to  filter  through  the  building  a 
curious  look  came  over  the  Bishop's  face.  He 
removed  his  robe  and  donned  a  little  red  jacket. 
Then,  jumping  lightly  from  the  pulpit,  he 
advanced  with  a  curious  hobbling  gait  to  the 
front  pew,  and,  extending  his  hand,  began  to 
gather  in  the  pennies,  which  he  placed  xyt  his 
cheek."  ^     ^     ^ 

Professor  Henry  Kraemer,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  College  of  Pharmacy,  likes  to  call 
the  corner  drug  store  "the  temple  of  counsel, 
comfort  and  cheer  to  untold  numbers."  Not 
bad!  In  Patchwork,  a  little  monthly  journal 
published  by  the  E.  L.  Patch  Company  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Professor  Kraemer  is  quoted  as 
saying: 

"I  remember  a  few  years  ago  in  the  drug 
store  of  Henry  C.  Blair  of  Philadelphia,  just 
as  the  shop  workers  were  going  home,  a  young 
woman  came  in,  considerably  distressed  be- 
cause of  a  cinder  in  her  eye.  Mr.  Blair  said, 
*I  think  I  can  help  you,'  and  in  a  few  moments 
removed  the  cinder,  put  a  drop  of  lotion  in  the 
eye  and  sent  the  woman  away  relieved  and  hap- 
py. When  she  asked  him  what  the  charge  was, 
he  said:  'Oh,  that's  all  right,'  and  received  a 
'thank  you'  from  her. 

"Some  years  ago,  when  the  late  Joseph  P. 
Remington  had  a  drug  store,  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors was  giving  a  reception  in  the  evening  and 
after  the  guests  assembled  the  gas  lights  went 
out.  The  most  natural  thing  to  do,  it  seemed, 
was  to  send  for  the  druggist,  and  Joseph  P. 
Remington,  with  a  tool  kit,  went  around  and 
remedied  the  trouble  so  the  party  could  go  on. 
He  didn't  send  any  plumber's  bill.  He  was 
satisfied  with  the  hostess'  'How  good  of  you.' 

"The  proprietor  of  a  drug  store  in  a  small 
town  took  special  delight  in  serving  his  com- 


munity as  an  employment  agent.  Many  was 
the  man  whom  the  druggist  helped  to  a  job.  I 
well  remember  in  my  own  days  in  the  drug 
store  of  helping  the  stranger,  assisting  rela- 
tives in  the  reclamation  of  their  wayward  mem- 
bers, comforting  those  in  trouble  and  ever 
directing  the  steps  oi[  those  who  crossed  our 
threshold  to  a  brighter  life." 

Truly  the  first  tincture  the  druggist  puts  on 
his  shelf  is  labeled  "Unselfish  Service." 


Fiction  factories — popular  authors,  in  other 
words — delight  in  turning  out  stories  with 
"love"  as  the  central  theme.  So  it  is  not 
strange  that  even  trade  journals  touch  upon 
the  subject  once  in  a  while — but  in  a  different 
manner,  sometimes  like  this  extract  from  a 
little  publication  entitled  the  Pepper  Box: 

"He  was  just  a  regular  sort  of  fellow.  There 
was  nothing  about  him  that  made  the  boss 
pick  him  for  a  winner,  nor  was  there  anything 
about  him  that  made  the  boss  want  to  fire  him. 

"He  came  in  at  eight-thirty  every  morning. 
You  could  set  your  watch  when  he  entered  the 
office.  He  punched  the  clock  at  twelve-thirty 
out  and  at  one-thirty  in  with  a  precision  that 
would  make  a  chronometer  jealous.  He  was 
quiet  and  never  in  the  way.  He  did  what  he 
was  told  to  do,  and  nothing  more,  even  if  he 
had  to  sit  idle.  At  five  o'clock  he  left  just  as 
regularly  as  five  o'clock  came  round. 

"He  never  got  angry.  If  things  in  his  de- 
partment went  wrong  it  didn't  bother  him  the 
least  bit.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  up 
to  his  boss,  the  department  head,  to  do  all  the 
bothering. 

"If  his  department  made  a  particularly  good 
showing  he  didn't  throw  his  hat  in  the  air  and 
give  a  yell  and  offer  to  buy  a  coca  cola  for  the 
crowd — not  by  a  long  shot.  He  simply  went 
ahead  with  his  work. 

"And  then  suddenly  and  without  warning  he 
fell  in  love. 

"And  gracious,  what  a  change! 

"He  startled  the  office  by  showing  up  ahead 
of  time,  and  more  by  putting  pep  into  his  work. 
Twelve-thirty  would  come  along,  and  one 
o'clock,  and  there  he'd  be — plugging  away  at 
his  desk.  A  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  milk, 
consumed  in  ten  minutes,  was  his  regular 
lunch.  • 

"He  made  a  whole  lot  of  suggestions  about 
his  work,  and  the  work  of  the  department, 
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and  the  work  of  the  whole  organization.    And 
good  suggestions,  too ! 

"He  stuck  around  the  office  every  night  un- 
til the  watchman  put  him  out,  and  then  he 
would  take  some  work  home.  When  his  de- 
partment beat  all  the  other  departments  on 


sales,  he  gave  a  whoop  of  joy  that  sounded 
like  a  Comanche  Indian. 

"And  just  because  he  had  fallen  in  love. 

"With  a  mere  girl?  Oh,  no.  You  are  all 
wrong. 

"He  fell  in  love  with  his  job !" 


Indexes  that  Serve  as  Memory  Aids 


By  Ray  Everly 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa 


How,  without  depending  on  memory,  to 
establish  -a  system  that  would  give  me  at  my 
finger-tips  all  the  various  bits  of  business  in- 
formation that  come  to  me  from  time  to  time 
— that  was  the  problem  I  faced  shortly  after 
starting  in  business. 

To  solve  it  I  adopted  a  modified  system  of 
card  indexes.  Not  an  original  idea  by  any 
means,  but  one  that  proved  its  value  in  any 
number  of  ways.  It  saved  wasting  a  lot  of 
time,  simplified  work  to  a  great  measure,  and 
gave  me  needed  information  right  when  I 
wanted  it. 

Card-index  outfits  can  be  bought  at  almost 
any  book  or  stationery  store,  but  I  fashioned 
mine  from  two  pasteboard  shoe-boxes,  fitted 
with  heavy  manila  index  stock  cut  into  3x5 
inch  pieces.  By  means  of  lettered  tabs  attached 
to  the  different  cards  a  complete  series  from 
A  to  Z  was  made,  and  from  two  to  four  blank 
cards  after  each  of  the  lettered  ones  brought 
the  total  number  in  each  box  up  to  100. 

One  set  of  cards  I  use  for  keeping  track  of 
business  addresses  and  all  necessary  informa- 
tion concerning  firms  I  am  likely  to  do  business 
with.  For  instance,  if  my  supply  of  paper 
cups  for  the  soda  fountain  is  running  low,  and 
I  want  to  reorder,  I  turn  to  letter  C  of  the 
index.  Under  "cups,  paper,"  I  find  listed  the 
names  of  several  companies  manufacturing 
paper  cups.  The  address  of  each  concern  is 
given  on  the  card  and  also  quantity  prices  on 
the  merchandise.  It  is  much  simpler  than 
thumbing  through  back  issues  of  drug  journals 
trying  to  locate  an  ad. 

Practically  every  card  in  the  box  has  one  or 
more  entries  on  it,  and  when  I  am  in  need  of 
any  new  merchandise,  or  have  forgotten  the 
address  of  a  concern  with  which  I  regularly 
do  business,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 


box.  Various  names  are  cross-indexed — the 
name  of  the  concern  and  the  name  of  the 
product — so  it  is  impossible  to  go  wrong. 

The  otlier  file  of  index  cards  I  use  in  con- 
nection with  my  prescription  department,  find- 
ing it  extremely  valuable  as  a  record  place  for 
my  "own  make"  and  private  formulas. 
Formulas  for  preparations  that  I  have  tried 
out,  and  that  have  been  recommended  to  me, 
and  that  I  have  come  across  in  various  trade 
magazines — the  Bulletin,  for  instance — all 
are  filed  away  for  reference. 

As  an  example  of  the  value  of  this  formula 
index  I  may  cite  the  case  of  a  mouth-wash 
prescription  which  is  a  favorite  with  one  of 
my  doctors.  The  formula  is  of  the  shot-gun 
order,  but  very  effective,  and  the  doctor  pre- 
scribes it  freely.  Some  time  ago  I  suggested 
to  him  that,  if  instead  of  writing  out  the  entire 
prescription  each  time,  he  would  simply  write 
''Special  Mouth  Wash"  I  would  know  what  he 
meant.  The  formula  would  be  on  file  in  my 
index  box  and  all  I  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  turn  to  it  when  the  mouth-wash  prescrip- 
tion came  in.  The  doctor  was  pleased  with 
the  idea — ^and  I  got  all  his  prescriptions.  All 
of  them  for  "Special  Mouth  Wash,"  anyway. 

Another  formula  that  I  have  on  file,  and  that 
I  refer  to  every  spring,  is  one  for  a  white-shoe 
cleaner  that  I  copied  from  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy  several  years  ago.  I  sell  a  good 
many  bottles  of  the  cleaner  every  year,  and 
if  I  had  not  had  the  index  system  I  probably 
never  would  have  bothered  to  cut  out  the 
formula,  and  thus  passed  up  a  lot  of  good 
money. 

It  doesn't  cost  much  money  and  it  doesn't 
take  much  time  to  run  an  index  system  such  as 
I  have  described,  but  the  results  from  it  are 
worth  while. 


From  Bulletin  Subscribers 


For  Better  Hours. 

To  the  Editors : 

Permit  me  to  add  another  suggestion  to 
those  of  mine  which  you  printed  on  page  212 
of  the  May  Bulletin. 

Under  the  present  system  of  fifteen-  or  six- 
teen-hour  days  two  shifts  of  clerks  are  neces- 
sary if  the  business  is  to  run  at  top  efficiency. 
Small  stores,  however,  cannot  stand  the  ex- 
pense of  two  crews,  and  their  salvation,  there- 
fore, lies  in  adopting  hours  that  can  be  handled 
by  a  one-shift  force. 

Let  us  strive  for  the  twelve-hour  day  as  a 
starter,  and  then  further  reduce  the  hours  as 
opportunity  offers. 

The  main  thing  is  to  start,  the  time  now. 

Paducah,  Ky.  J-  A.  GARDNER. 


To  the  Editors : 

Mr.  Gardner's  motives,  as  expressed  in  his 
letter  in  the  May  Bulletin,  are  most  com- 
mendable, but  his  subject  is  as  old  as  pharmacy 
itself.  And  I  am  afraid  that  his  efforts  for 
the  betterment  of  conditions  are  doomed  to 
failure — there  are  always  enough  traitors  to 
the  short-hour  cult  to  invalidate  any  attempted 
establishment  of  uniform  opening  and  closing 
schedules. 

I  believe  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  agi- 
tating the  question  and  that  the  only  solution 
is  for  each  store  owner  to  work  independently. 
Shorter  hours  can  be  put  into  effect  without 
causing  customers  to  go  elsewhere,  and  with- 
out trade  falling  off.  My  experience  has 
proved  it  so,  in  one  case  at  least. 

Farmington.  Mo.  E.  M    LaakMAN. 


To  the  Editors : 

It's  no  use  to  clamor  for  better  hours,  for 
as  long  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  start  busi- 
ness on  a  diploma  and  a  line  of  credit  from 
the  wholesale  houses,  just  so  long  will  that  man 
keep  open  all  his  waking  hours  in  an  effort  to 
capture  the  extra  dollar  needed  to  pay  for  his 
to-morrow's  supply  of  ice  cream  or  Epsom 
salt. 

But  I  do  think  that  it  is  possible  to  establish 
more  sensible  working  hours  when  two  or  more 


men  constitute  the  store's  working  force-  Take 
my  case  as  an  example.  I  am  not  a  registered 
druggist  (college  courses  are  luxuries  for 
chaps  who  marry  at  eighteen),  but  I  have  a 
position  which  pays  me  good  money  and  I 
hesitate  to  jump  to  another  store. 

My  boss  has  trained  me  so  that  I  can  do  any 
of  the  routine  work,  including  prescriptions, 
and  he  looks  after  my  interests  in  many  ways. 
But  he  never  takes  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  I  would  like  to  have  definite  arrangements 
concerning  my  time  off. 

Instead,  I  have  to  be. on  duty  whenever  he 
requires  it.  I  open  the  store  at  7:30  every 
morning,  the  boss  coming  in  whenever  he  feels 
like  it.  If  he  gets  down  at  nine  I  go  home 
to  lunch  at  eleven,  but  if  he  doesn't  show  up 
until  noon  I  have  to  wait  until  then  before  I 
can  get  away. 

Sometimes  he  will  come  in  at  twelve  and  tell 
me  I  needn't  come  back  until  supper  time,  but 
I  never  know  when  such  holidays  are  coming. 

The  boss  goes  to  supper  regularly  at  six 
every  evening  and  usually  shows  back  at  about 
7:30,  at  which  time  I  am  free  to  go  home  for 
the  day.  But  frequently  he  doesn't  come  back, 
in  which  case  it  is  up  to  me  to  stay  till  the  ten- 
o'clock  closing  hour. 

I  only  average  about  60  hours  a  week,  but  I 
never  know  when  they  are  to  be  put  in.  Con- 
sequently my  home  life  isn't  what  it  should  be. 
My  wife  and  I  can  make  no  plans  to  go  calling 
or  to  entertain,  and  I  never  am  sure  of  the 
hours  that  I  can  call  my  own. 

Of  course,  I  can  seek  another  job,  but  even 
in  these  days  good-pay  positions  for  unregis- 
istered  men  are  not  plentiful.  So  my  hands 
are  tied.  I  have  tried  approaching  the  boss  on 
the  matter,  but  he  says  that  so  long  as  he  pays 
me  regularly  and  doesn't  overwork  me  I  should 
have  no  kick. 

I'm  not  satisfied,  but  what  can  I  do? 

Boston,  Mass.  A.  E.  GlaNCE. 

He  Didn't  Overlook  Anything. 

To  the  Editors : 

Not  long  ago  a  man  from  one  of  the  farms 
in  the  surrounding  country  came  into  the  store 
and  handed  me  a  slip  of  greasy  paper.  When 
I  first  unfolded  it  I  thought  it  contained  an  in- 
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ventory,  but  closer  inspection  showed  the  list 
to  be  an  order.    Here  is  what  he  wanted : 

Absorbent  cotton ...r....l  pound. 

Carbolized  vaselin  5  ounces* 

Castor  oil 1  pint. 

Epsom  salt 1  pound. 

Tincture  of  aconite 1  ounce. 

Tincture  of  nux  vomipa 1  ounce. 

Spirit  of  turpentine ^  pint. 

Spirit  of  camphor 1  ounce. 

Sweet  oil 8  ounces. 

G>pperas 2  pounds. 

'         Sulphur 2  pounds. 

Carbolic  acid  1  ounce. 

Sweet  spirit  of  niter 2  ounces. 

Boric  acid 1  ounce. 

Hydrogen  peroxide 1  pint. 

Crude  oil 2  gallons. 

Coal-tar  disinfectant 1  gallon. 

In  my  mind  I  was  wondering  what  "home 
medical  book*'  he  was  advocating;  but  he  vol- 
unteered the  information  that  he  was  in  the 
fancy  chicken  business. 

I  would  there  were  more  like  him. 

Mount  Pleasant,  la,  Ray  E.  EvERLY. 

Help  Him  Out,  Please. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  want  to  put  a  number  of  questions  on  an 
important  subject  up  to  Bulletin  readers. 
Here  they  are: 

What  would  you  do  if  you  lived  in  a  small 
town  where  yours  was  the  only  drug  store,  and 
the  stock  you  carried  was  as  varied  as  capital 
permitted,  where  business  was  fair,  where 
every  one  thought  you  were  getting  rich,  but 
where,  on  looking  around,  you  found  that  the 
lumber  yard  (one  of  a  chain)  handled  cattle 
dip,  arsenate  of  lead,  Paris  green,  and  numer- 
ous other  articles  that  are  ordinarily  considered 
to  be  the  druggist's  "kind  of  stock ;"  that  the 
hardware  man  stocked  an  off -brand  of  cameras 
and  advertised  them  as  "ko.daks,"  carried  the 
same  brand  of  stock  remedies  you  did,  buying 
them  direct,  and  likewise  purchased  quite  a  few 
of  his  own  drugs  from  the  wholesale  house  that 
got  a  considerable  portion  of  your  business  ? 

And  that  the  five  grocery  stores  in  town  com- 
peted with  each  other  to  see  who  could  stock 
the  most  varied  line  of  toilet  goods,  patent 
medicines,  etc.? 

I  have  adopted  a  line  of  procedure  to  com- 
bat this  sort  of  thing  and  it  is  working  pretty 
well,  but  I  am  in  hopes  of  getting  some  addi- 
tional good  ideas  from  my  brother  druggists. 


Won't  Bulletin  readers  come  to  my  rescue, 
and  tell  me  what  they  have  done  when  up 
against  similar  propositions  ?  J.  L.  R. 

Texas. 

A  Plan  to  Avoid  Lost  Sales. 

To  the  Editors : 

In  glancing  over  various  "queer"  orders 
which  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  Bulletin 
from  time  to  time,  it  has  struck  me  that  we 
are  quite  often  prone  to  pass  up  orders  for 
many  articles  simply  because  they  are  called 
for  by  some  other  name  than  that  whidi  the 
manufacturer  saw  fit  to  put  on  the  package.  It 
must  be  that  a  good  many  druggists  suffer 
quite  a  financial  loss  during  the  year  by  allow- 
ing customers  who  give  a  twist  to  the  name  of 
a  product  to  pass  out  of  their  stores  without 
having  effected  a  sale.  I  have  been  guilty  my- 
self,  I  know. 

If  Bulletin  readers  would  only  pass  on  the 
odd  names  which  customers  sometimes  give  to 
well-known  proprietaries,  I  believe  that  we 
could  all  become  better  druggists  and  better  off 
financially. 

To  start  the  ball  rolling  I  am  submitting  a 
list  of  a  dozen  or  more  products  for  which  I 
have  frequent  calls  and  which  customers  ask 
for  by  other  than  the  package  names.  Here 
they  are: 

Customers  call  for  1  give  them 

G>unty  of  Boston  Cream.  Magda. 

Begy's  Ointment  Mustarine. 

The  Little  Doctor.  MacLaren*s   Mustard 

Cerate. 

Potter's  Soap.  Cuticura. 

Florence  Tooth  Brush.  Prophylactic. 

Mansfield's  Scalp  Tonic.  Capillaris. 
Milk  of  Magnesia  Tooth 

Paste.  Boradent. 

Levy's  Face  Powder.  Lablache. 

Dutch  Drops.  Haarlem  Oil. 

Bourjois  Face  Powder.  Java  Rice  Powder. 

French  Lick  Water.  Pluto. 

Beiersdorf's  Tooth  Paste.  Pebeco. 

McDade's  Blood  Remedy.  Succus  Alterans. 

Perfect  Cold  Cream.  Daggett  and  Ramsdell's. 

McClintock's  Soap.  Germicidal  Soap. 

Booth's  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  Miona. 

Strong's  Tooth  Soap.  Arnica  Tooth  Soap 

If  Other  readers  will  only  submit  similar 
lists  we  can  soon  have  a  reference  table  that 
will  be  of  real  value  not  only  to  recent  grad- 
uates, but  to  old-timers  in  the  profession  as 
well.  John  Palmer  Watson. 

Wenatchee,  Washingtoa. 


Answers  to  Queries 

Information  is  given  in  this  department  under  the  following  conditions:  (/) 
Queries  must  reach  us  before  the  ISth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  month  following  ;  (2)  formulas  for  proprietary  Preparations  cam* 
not  be  given  ;  and  (5)  names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  communicatioms. 


A  Stable  Zinc  Oxide  Ointment. 

B.  D.  Co.  writes:  "I  would  like  a  formula 
for  ointment  zinc  oxide  which  will  not  become 
rancid." 

Benzoinated  lard,  owin^  to  its  animal  deriva- 
tion, IS  liable  to  become  rancid  sooner  or  later 
and  Spoil  the  product  in  which  it  is  used.  Such 
is  the  case  with  the  official  ointment  of  zinc 
oxide  if  kept  for  any  extended  period. 

To  make  a  better  finished  product  and  one 
that  would  be  more  permanent,  E.  R.  Jones, 
a  few  years  ago,  carried  on  a,  series  of  experi- 
ments using  petrolatum  as  a  base.  And  in  a 
paper  which  he  read  before  the  A.  Ph.  A.  on 
this  subject  he  says : 

"The  point  may  be  raised  that  lard  is  better 
absorbed  by  the  skin  than  is  petrolatum,  and 
according  to  some  recent  research  reports  it  is 
quite  likely  that  it  is.  Cushny  says  that  'emol- 
lient preparations  promote  the  absorption  by 
the  skin  of  drugs  dissolved  in  them  because  the 
fat  mixes  readily  with  the  thin  layer  of  oily 
sebaceous  matter  which  covers  the  skin.' 

"Inasmuch  as  the  zinc  oxide  is  not  dissolved 
in  the  lard  the  difference  in  absorption  between 
lard  and  petrolatum  is  of  little  value  in  this 
case. 

"Just  how  zinc  oxide  ointment  acts  when 
applied  to  the  skin  is  hard  to  determine.  Some 
claim  it  to  be  merely  soothing.  If  so,  would 
not  the  result  be  just  as  satisfactory  without 
the  zinc  oxide?  Others  claim  it  to  be  healing 
because  of  its  astringency.  This  seems  quite 
probable,  and  Cushny  says  the  astringency  of 
zinc  compounds  is  due  to  their  forming  in- 
soluble albuminates. 

"This  is  purely  a  local  action  and  in  my 
opinion  should  take  place  from  a  petrolatum 
base  as  well  as  from  lard. 

"The  simplest  formula  would  consist  of  20 
per  cent  of  zinc  oxide  and  80  per  cent  white 
petrolatum.  This  makes  a  fine  product,  but 
is  quite  a  bit  softer  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  it  and  would  therefore  alter  the  consistency 
of  every  other  established  preparation  which 
it  enters  into. 


"The  following  formula,  which  is  hardened 
with  white  wax,  gives  a  product  resembling 
the  consistency  of  the  official  ointment: 

Zinc  oxide 200  grammes. 

White  wax ISO  grammes. 

White  petrolatum 650  grammes. 

"Rub  the  zinc  oxide,  which  must  be  free  from  gritty 
particles,  with  an  equal  weight  of  melted  white  petro- 
latum until  smooth,  and  add  to  this  the  remainder 
of  the  white  petrolatum  which  has  been  previously 
melted  with  the  white  wax.  Strain  the  ointment  while 
warm  and  stir  thoroughly  until  it  congeals." 

In  another  paper,  read  before  the  Detroit 
branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  Mr.  Jones  gave  the 
following  formula  in  which  a  vegetable  oil 
base  is  used: 

Zinc  oxide 200  grammes. 

White  wax. 125  grammes. 

Hydrogenated  cottonseed  oil 
(Crisco)  675  grammes. 

Melt  the  wax  and  hydrogenated  cottonseed  oil,  add 
a  small  portion  of  the  melted  mixture  to  the  zinc  oxide 
and  triturate  until  a  smooth  paste  is  obtained,  then  add 
the  balance  of  the  mdted  mixture,  and  triturate  till 
cool. 

Mr.  Jones  stated  that  this  formula  produces 
an  ointment  which  is  as  quickly  absorbed  as 
one  with  a  lard  base,  is  cleaner,  less  liable  to 
become  rancid,  and  is  much  more  satisfactory 
in  every  way. 

Pace  Powders  in  Paste  and  Solid  Forms. 

C  L.  K.  writes:  "I  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  you  give  me  a  formula  for  making  a  face 
powder  in' solid  or  paste  form,  containing  mer- 
cury." 

We  hardly  believe  it  advisable  to  recommend 
the  application  of  any  of  the  mercury  salts  to 
the  face  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  condemns  the  use 
of  mercury  for  cosmetic  purposes*  It  has  been 
shown  that  mercury  may  be  absorbed  through 
the  unbroken  skin  in  such  amounts  as  to  pro- 
duce characteristic  poisonous  effects.  Women 
are  found  to  be  particularly  susceptible  to  such 
poisoning.  Furthermore,  preparations  contain- 
ing this  chemical  are  especially  dangerous  when 
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they  are  used  on  an  open  sore  or  on  an  abnor* 
mal  skin. 

We  are  therefore  giving  below  one  formula 
for  a  paste  and  one  for  solid  face  powder  with- 
out mercury,  either  of  which  will  probably 
answer  the  purpose  desired. 

The  paste; 

Precipitated  chalk  8  ounces. 

Talc 4  ounces. 

Zinc  oxide  1  ounce. 

Glycerin 3  fluidounces. 

Bay  rum 4  fluidounces. 

Carmine  solution,  sufficient. 

Any  face  powder  may  be  converted  into  cake 
form  by  beating  into  a  stiff  paste  with  water, 
pressing  the  paste  into  suitable  molds,  and  al- 
lowing to  dry.  The  addition  of  a  small  amount 
of  powdered  tragacanth  holds  the  powder  to- 
gether while  being  made  into  paste. 

The  following  is  claimed  to  produce  a  satis- 
factory cake  combination: 

Zinc  oxide * . .  1  ounce.    .  j 

Precipitated  chalk  2  ounces. 

Talc,  pure  white 5  ounces. 

Tragacanth, 

Water,  of  each,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

The  three  powders  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  together  and  passed  through  a  bolting- 
doth  sieve  in  order  that  the  resultant  powder 
may  be  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division.  The 
best'  obtainable  materials  only  should  be  used. 
Any  desirable  perfume  may  be  added. 

Finger-nail  Enamel  and  Cuticle  Remover. 

F.  N.  K.  asks:  'Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
as  to  the  constituents  in  a  finger-nail  enamel, 
also  a  cuticle  remover?  What  kind  of  stone 
or  powder  is  used  for  a  nail  polish,  and  how 
hIo  you  proceed?" 

To  prepare  the  nails  for  manicuring  a  solu- 
tion of  hydrogen  peroxide  may  be  used.  If 
the  nails  are  gently  rubbed  with  a  soft  cloth 
dipped  in  this  solution,  and  then  washed  with 
water,  they  may  be  readily  manicured. 

Finely  powdered  pumice  stone  mixed  with 
hydrogen  peroxide  is  a  combination  that  pro- 
fessional manicurists  are  said  to  use  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  bleaching  and  polishing 
nails.  Cuttlefish-bone,  talcum  or  calcium  phos- 
phate employed  in  conjimction  with  dilutions 
of  lactic,  acetic,  or  phosphoric  acid  are  some- 
times employed.  Caution  should  be  exercised 
however  in  the  application  of  these  materials 
as  continued  use  will  tend  to  injure  the  nails. 


For  a  nail  enamel  the  following  combination 
may  be  tried: 

Paraffin 60  grains. 

Chloroform   2  ounces. 

Oil  of  rose 3  minims. 

A  nail  varnish  may  be  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing J^  drachm  of  paraffin  wax  in  2  ounces  of 
petroleum  ether.  It  may  be  tinted  pink  With 
a  little  oil  of  alkanet  and  should  be  applied 
with  a  camel's-hair  brush.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  bottle  away  from  lights  as 
it  is  highly  inflammable. 

An  inexpensive  nail  varnish,  but  one  that 
is  held  to  be  very  satisfactory,  is  tincture  of 
benzoin  applied  with  a  camel's-hair  brush. 

For  the  cuticle  remover  the  following 
formula  is  suggested:  v 

9 

Potassium  h3rdroxide 2  drachms. 

Glycerin 1  fluidounce. 

Water  to  make 10  fluidounces. 

Trichloracetic  acid  properly  diluted  is  also 
occasionally  used  for  the  purpose. 

Cariag  for  Drug-store  Fixtures. 

J.  F.  R.  writes:  "A  year  or  more  ago  I  read 
an  interesting  article  in  the  Bulletin  on*  the  , 
different  kinds  of  wood  used  in  the  making  of 
drug-store  fixtures  and  the  methods  used  to 
keep  them  clean  and  bright.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  in  which  issue  the  article  appeared  so 
that  I  can  look  it  up?" 

The  article  referred  to  was  written  by  F. 
Standish,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and  was 
published  in  the  Bulletin  for  June,  1919. 

For  the  benefit  of  other  readers  who  may 
also  wish  information  on  this  subject  we  re- 
print several  paragraphs  pertaining  to  the 
special  care  of  wooden  fixtures: 

"Furniture  which  is  heavily  enameled  or 
which  has  a  heavy  coat  of  varnish  may  be 
washed  clean  with  soap  and  water,  and  when 
dry  rubbed  with  soft  white  cotton  waste  or  a 
very  soft  cloth.  The  rubbing  removes  the 
"streaky"  appearance.  This  process  is  all  right 
for  varnish  and  enamel,  but  must  never  be 
used  on  any  kind  of  waxed  finishes. 

"The  best  plan  for  cleaning  varnished  wood- 
work is  to  rub  it  with  a  mixture  of  fine  pow- 
dered pumice  stone  and  rubbing  oil.  This  may 
be  applied  with  a  pad  of  soft  white  cotton 
waste.  After  rubbing  over  the  surface  lightly, 
wipe  clean  with  dry  cotton  waste. 

"Polished  woodwork  may  be  cleaned  with  a 
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mixture  of  furniture  polish  and  powdered 
rottenstone,  applied  in  the  same  way. 

"Some  ready-made  furniture  polishes  on 
the  market  are  satisfactory  and  safe;  others 
contain  acid  which  eats  off  the  upper  surface 
of  the  varnish  and  eventually  results  in  con- 
siderable injury  to  the  finish. 

"Waxed  finishes,  if  very  dirty,  should  be 
wiped  off  with  a  pad  of  cotton  waste  soaked 
in  turpentine.  This  will  remove  the  dirt  and 
the  wax  under  the  dirt.  Then  re-coat  with 
wax  (beeswax  dissolved  in  turpentine,  or  any 
other  good  prepared  wax),  afterwards  rub- 
bing off  lightly  with  soft  cotton  waste." 

Treatment  of  Ivy  Poisoning. 

G.  L.  B.  writes:  "Can  you  give  me  a  little 
information  about  the  cause  and  treatment  of 
ivy  poisoning?" 

Druggists  are  occasionally  called  upon  in 
cases  of  ivy  poisoning,  and  it  is  well  to  be 
informed  on  the  more  simple  methods  of 
treatment.  This  subject  was  covered  in  a  com- 
prehensive way  in  a  recent  issue  of  Good 
Health.    To  quote : 

"Poisoning  by  poison  ivy  or  poison  sumac 
is  due  to  a  highly  poisonous  oil  known  as 
toxicodendrol,  which  is  produced  by  the  vari- 
ous poisonous  species  of  rhas.  This  oil  is 
found  in  the  leaves,  roots,  flowers,  and  the 
green  fruits  of  the  plants,  but  not  in  the  pollen 
or  ripe  fruit.  The,  very  minutest  quantities 
of  this  oil  may  give  rise  to  all  the  S3rmptoms 
of  poisoning.  The  poison  may  be  brought  in 
contact  with  the  skin  by  handling  objects  which 
have  come  in  contact  with  the  poisonous  plants 
as  well  as  by  touching  the  plants  themselves. 
It  may  be  communicated  by  horses,  dogs  and 
other  animals  that  have  been  in  contact  with 
the  plants. 

"The  plants  are  most  poisonous  in  the  spring- 
time and  the  summer  season,  when  the  poison 
juices  are  most  abundant,  but  the  poisonous 
properties  may  be  retained  even  after  the 
plants  have  been  dried. 

"The  best  method  of  preventing  poisoning 
is  to  wear  rubber  gloves  when  exposed  to  pos- 
sible contact  with  the  poisonous  plants.  Smear- 
ing the  hands  with  glycerin  is  also  a  means  of 
protection.  The  poisonous  effects  in  many 
cases  may  be  prevented  by  washing  the  hands 
with  soap  and  water  after  contact  with  the 
plants.  The  washing  should  be  thorough  and 
much  soap  should  be  used.    Bathing  the  parts 


with  alcohol  is  also  a  good  method  for  remov- 
ing the  poison. 

"After  an  attack  has  begun  the  best  means 
of  relieving  the  itching  is  by  bathing  the  parts 
with  very  hot  water.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  should  be  as  high  as  can  possibly  be 
borne.  In  many  cases  the  best  means  of  apply- 
ing hot  water  is  to  wet  a  smooth  folded  towel 
in  water  antd  apply  as  hot  as  possible.  A  good 
way  to  begin  is  by  touching  the  towel  to  the 
skin  and  instantly  withdrawing  it,  repeating 
the  application  knd  each  time  lengthening  the 
time  of  contact  imtil  the  towel  can  be  brought 
firmly  in  contact  with  the  whole  surface.  These 
applications  may  be  repeated  every  hour  or 
two  or  as  often  as  necessary  to  relieve  the 
itching.  In  the  intervals  the  parts  may  be  cov- 
ered with  cloths  wet  in  water  containing  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda  to  the  pint. 

"A  two-per-cent  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potash  may  be  usefully  employed  and  is 
thought  to  haye  a  direct  influence  in  antidoting 
the  poison.  If  the  skin  is  broken  a  half-strength 
solution  should  be  employed.  Hyposulphite  of 
soda  in  ten-per-cent  solution  is  another  useful 
'  remedy.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  or  Epsom  salts 
is  another  remedy  which  has  been  much  recom- 
mended. The  fluid  extract  of  grindelia,  one 
part  to  ten  of  water,  often  gives  some  relief." 

^  Headache  Colore. 

H.  D.  C.  asks:  "Will  you  please  publish  a 
formula  for  a  headache  cologne  ?" 

"Headache  cologne"  generally  means  a 
fairly  weak  Cologne  water  to  which  menthol 
has  been  added  in  about  this  proportion : 

Menthol   20  grains. 

Cologne  water 4  fluidounces. 

A  few  grains  of  camphor  may  also  be  added 
if  desired. 

Sometimes  a  Cologne 'water  of  the  farina 
type  is  refreshing  in  cases  of  headache.  One 
may  be  made  from  the  following  formula: 

Oil  of  neroli 6  drachms. 

Oil  of  rosemary 3  drachms. 

Oil  of  bergamot 3  drachms. 

Oil  of  cedrat 7  drachms. 

Oil  of  orange  peel 7  drachms. 

Deodorized  alcohol  1  gallon. 

To  secure  a  satisfactory  product  from  the 
foregoing  formula  it  is  necessary  to  look  care- 
fully to  the  quality  of  the  oils.  Oil  of  cedrat 
is  prone  to  change,  and  oil  of  orange  peel,  if 
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exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  a  short,  time, 
becomes  worthless  and  will  spoil  the  other 
materials. 

A  delightful  combination  of  the  acetic  odor 
with  that  of  Cologne  water  may  be  had  by  add- 
ing to  a  pint  of  the  foregoing  2  drachms  of 
glacial  acetic  acid.  The  odor  so  produced  may 
be  more  grateful  to  some  invalids  than  the 
neroli  and  lemon  bouquet. 

Still  another  striking  variation  of  the 
Cologne  odor,  suitable  for  the  use  indicated, 
may  be  made  by  adding  to  a  pint  of  Cologne 
water  an  ounce  of  ammoniated  alcohol. 

Fly  and  Mosquito  Spray. 

G.  P.  M.  wants  a  formula  that  will  kill  flies 
and  mosquitoes,  one  that  can  be  sprayed. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture published  a  number  of  formulas  of  this 
character,  and  the  South  Dakota  Experiment 
Station  found  the  following  combination  to 
be  the  best  of  the  lot: 

Fish  oil 6J4  pints. 

Oil  of  tar 3  pints. 

Crude  carbolic  acid 1  fluidounce. 

Mix. 

The  following  is  taken  from  "350  Dollar 
Ideas  for  Druggists:" 

Crude  carbolic  acid 1  quart. 

Tanner's  oil   1  quart. 

Crude  petroleum   2  quarts. 

Here  is  another,  submitted  several  years  ago 
to  the  Bulletin  by  M.  M.  Peery,  Springfield, 
Oregon : 

Oil  of  tar ' 14  fluidounces.         v 

Carbolic  acid 14  fluidounces. 

Neutral  oil to  make  5  gallons. 

Apply  with  a  hand  sprayer  every  morning.  For  the 
4irst  few  days  use  night  and  morning. 

Neutral  oil  is  a  petroleum  product.  The 
mixture  should  be  well  shaken  before  it  is  used. 

Removing  Iodine  Stains  from  White  Enamel. 

W.  F.  S.  ¥rrite8:  "Perhaps  you  can  inform 
us  through  the  Bulletin  how  to  remove 
iodine  stains  from  white  enamel.  People  very 
often  spill  tincture  iodine  in  the  bath  room  and 
stain  the  enamel  walls,  then  come  to  the  drug- 
^st  for  help.  We  have  tried  solution  sodium 
hyposulphite,  fixing  baths,  etc.,  but  without 
satisfactory  results.    What  can  you  suggest ?" 

It  is  our  opinion  that  washing  the  stains 


with  about  a  five-per-cent  solution  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  made  slightly  alkaline  by  the  addition 
of  ammonia  at  the  time  it  is  applied  will  re- 
move the  spots  without  injuring  the  enamel. 
Or  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia  alone  may  be 
used.  * 

A  Cream  Shampoo  Containing  Tar. 

H.  E.  E.  asks:  "Will  you  please  publish  a 
formula  for  a  cream  shampoo  containing  a 
small  portion  of  oil  of  tar?  I  would  like  to 
get  a  combination  having  the  consistency  of  a 
shaving  cream." 

In  the  March  Bulletin  we  printed  a  for- 
mula for  a  creanr  shampoo  in  which  oil  of  rose 
geranium  and  oil  of  bergamot  were  used  to 
impart  the  odor.  By  substituting  oil  of  tar  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  the  two  foregoing  oils  it 
is  possible  that  a  satisfactory  preparation  may 
be  produced. 

This  is  the  way  the  formula  should  appear 

when  revised: 

• 

Olive  oil 16  fluidounces. 

Caustic  potash 4  ounces  avoirdupois. 

Water 8  fluidounces. 

Oil  of  tar sufficient  to  impart  odor. 

Dissolve  the  caustic  potash  in  8  fluidounces  of  water 
and  warm  the  solution.  Warm  the  olive  oil  on  a  water- 
bath,  add  the  potash  solution,  and  stir  until  saponifica- 
tion is  complete,  meanwhile  continuing  the  heat. 

The  caustic  potash  for  this  preparation 
should  be  of  U.  S.  P.  strength ;  if  it  is  weaker 
more  of  it  must  be  used  to  cause  saponification. 

Elixir  Gatnep  and  FenneL 

B.  Drug  Co.  asks :  "Will  you  kindly  furnish 
me  with  a  formula  for  making  elixir  catnep 
and  fennel  compound?" 

The  formula  presented  below  is  one  taken 
from  the  literature : 

Fluidextract  of  catnep, 

1  fluidounce,  160  minims. 
IHuidextract  of  fennel, 

1  fluidounce,  32  minims. 

Oil  of  coriander 4  minims. 

Oil  of  anise 2  minims. 

Alcohol 1  fluidounce,  120  minims. 

Syrup sufficient  to  make  16  fluidounces. 

Caramel,  enough  to  color. 

Dissolve  the  oils  in  the  alcohol,  mix  with  the  fluid- 
extracts,  and  add  the  syrup  and  coloring. 

Each  fluidotmce  of  the  finished  preparation 
contains  40  minims  fluidextract  of  catnep  and 
32  minims  fluidextract  of  fennel. 


How  We  Promote  Luncheonette  and  Soda  Fountain  Efl&ciency 

By  Omar  L.  Lovell 

Pouotain  Manager  of  the  Owl  Dnil  Store,  State  and  Quinoy  Streeti,  Cbioa^ 


Too  many  would-be  aspirants  for  honors  in 
the  soda-fountain  game  make  the  great  mistake 
of  stocking  up  so  abundantly  in  the  way  of 
sandwiches  and  other  staple  luncheon  items 
that  it  is  impossible  to  serve  them  during  the 
busy  hours  of  the  day.    It  is  preferable  to  run 


Omar  L.  Lovtll. 
short  in  serving  luncheon  orders  than  to  have 
an  oversupply,  for  to  serve  left-overs  the  next 
day  is  out  of  the  question,  and  these  soon  re^ 
resent  an  unprofitable  feature  of  the  service 
that  is  reflected  in  attenuated  cash  register  re- 
ceipts. 

Careful  planning  and  more  careful  buying. 


erring  on  the  side  of  curtailment  rather  than 
on  extravagance,  will  yield  much  better  results 
than  the  reverse  operation. 

Qeanliness,  good  service  and  value  for 
money  received  are  the  three  cardinal  virtues 
insisted  upon  at  this  counter,  an  inspection  of 
the  equipment  of  which  even  during  the  busiest 
hours  will  fail  to  reveal  any  other  condition 
save  that  of  absolute,  sanitary  cleanliness.  No 
spilled  syrup  or  crumbs  of  food  offer  a  haven 
of  refuge  for  the  migratory  fly  or  vagrant 
germ. 

Next  comes  service,  and  in  this  respect  I 
hope  I  won't  be  considered  a  traitor  to  my  sex 
when  I  make  the  statement  that  girls  are  very 
much  superior  for  this  purpose  than  the  aver- 
age soda  man.  Girls  are  always  on  the  job, 
and  they  make  more  capable  sales  dispensers 
in  every  way — they  give  apd  sell  service,  and 
are  not  simply  soda  dispensers. 

In  giving  full  value  for  the  money,  the  best 
grade  of  goods  is  served  at  alt  times,  particu- 
lar attention  being  paid  to  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  coffee,  which  is  served  with  18  per  cent 
cream.  While  the  margin  of  profit  on  this 
leader  is  nothing  to  brag  about  it  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  increased  business  which  is  at- 
tracted to  the  fountain  by  the  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  customers  that  they  will  always  find 
a  good  cup  of  coffee  here,  and  not  one  quality 
to-day  and  another  to-morrow,  according  to 
the  fluctuation  in  coffee  prices. 

Eggs  are  purchased  one  case  at  a  time,  and 
this  supply  lasts  about  three  days.  Only  strictly 
fresh  eggs  are  purchased.  This  is  the  one  way 
to  insure  absolute  perfection,  for  to  open  any- 
thing in  tlie  shape  of  a  spoiled  egg,  or  even  one 
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that  looks  like  an  invalid,  in  the  presence  of 
customers,  would  spell  ruin  for  the  average 
soda  fountain. 

A  good  grade  of  cocoa  is  utilized  in  the 
preparation  of  our  chocolate  syrups,  which  are 
made  in  our  own  kitchen  upstairs,  the  only  safe 
method  to  use  when  guaranteeing  uniform 
purity  and  excellence. 

Ordinarily,  100  to  300  pounds  of  ice  are 
used  daily,  but  during  the  hot  weather  this 
amount  sometimes  jumps  to  600  pounds.  This 
is  one  exception  to  the  rule  of  careful  buying 
arotmd  the  soda  fountain,  for  in  this  case  true 
economy  consists  in  an  abundant  ice  provision. 

Coffee  and  chocolate  are  the  leaders  at  odr 
fountain.  All  the  fancy  drinks  and  soda  deli- 
cacies usually  found  at  the  up-to-date  fountain 
are  served,  as  are  also  the  various  fresh  fruit 
specials  in  season,  but  at  the  present  time  a 
decided  tendency  is  noted  in  favor  of  the  old- 
fashioned  ice-cream  sodas  and  malted  milk. 

Special  luncheon  dishes  are  served  daily,  a 
week's  menu  ninning  something  like  this: 

Monday:  Hot  roast  pork,  mashed  potatoes, 
and  cream  gravy.  Tuesday:  Spaghetti,  bread 
and  butter.  Wednesday:  Baked  beans,  slice  of 
bacon  garnished  with  parsley.  Thursday:  Hot 
roast  beef,  mashed  potatoes,  brown  gravy.  Fri- 


day: Baked  beans,  cold  slaw.  Saturday:  Frank- 
furters and  potato  salad.  On  Sundays  only 
strictly  fountain  products  are  served,  and  the 
business  done  is  about  25  per  cent  of  that  on 
week-days. 

Reliance  is  placed  on  the  standard  grade  of 
the  goods  merchandized  through  the  medium 
of  the  fountain  to  sell  our  .service  and  to  con- 
vert temporary  customers  into  permanent  ones. 
Most  people  prefer  to  get  their  money's  worth 
in  this  respect  and  to  pass  up  the  "trimmings" 
— which  they  must  pay  for  in  the  last  analysis, 
either  in  actual  cash  outlay,  depleted  portions, 
or  inferior  goods. 

"Eat  first  and  pay  afterwards"  is  the  slogan 
at  all  Owl  fountains.  The  buy-your-check-first 
plan  is  a  most  undesirable  method  V)f  manage- 
ment and  one  that  militates  to  the  detriment 
of  the  receipts.  Such  a  system  may  save  a  lit- 
tle time,  but  this  should  be  of  secondary  con- 
sideration in  comparison  with  its  advantages. 
The  loss  through  dishonest  employees  short- 
checking  favored  customers  under  the  pay- 
afterwards  system  is  only  negligible  where 
proper  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  dis-  4 
pensers.  If  the  employees  are  fairly  and 
squarely  treated,  the  turnover  will  be  low  and 
trouble  seldom  encountered. 


New  Sources  of  Revenue  for  the  Summer 

By  P.  A.  Robertson 

Memphis,  Tennessee 


A  phase  of  soda-fountain  service  which  has 
received  but  little  attention  heretofore,  and 
which  might  profitably  be  exploited  during  the 
motoring  season,  by  those  druggists  who  are 
favorably  located  on,  or  adjacent  to,  popular 
motor  routes,  is  that  of  supplying  motor  tour- 
ists, with  special  lunch  baskets,  for  their  trips 
to  country  or  shore. 

With  the  coming  of  hot  weather  the  num- 
ber of  motorists  treating  themselves  to  brief 
day  or  week-end  breathing  spells  away  from 
the  dust  and  racket  of  the  city  is  considerably 
augmented,  and  it  is  to  this  class  of  people  that 
the  lunch-basket  service  suggested  would  hold 
particular  appeal. 

In  most  cases,  it  will  be  found,  these  motor- 
ists do  not  care  to  bother  with  the  trouble  and 
annoyance  of  preparing  their  own  baskets.  So 
it  is  either  a  matter  of  stopping  at  some  of  the 


country  hotels,  or  inns,  en  route,  and  usually 
arriving  just  after  the  dining  room  has  closed, 
or  at  the  tail  end  of  a  meal  when  everything  is 
"out,"  or  grabbing  a  sandwich  from  some  in- 
ferior bakery. 

Jaunts  of  this  kind  are  usually  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  into  the  country,  enjoying 
the  air,  the  freedom  from  business  and  house- 
hold routine,  and  so  anything  that  savors  of 
the  surprise  or  picnic  nature  enjoys  particular 
favor  with  these  itinerant  tourists. 

For  this  reason  the  soda  fountain  featuring 
lunch  baskets  for  motorists  is  likely  to  reap  a 
substantial  financial  harvest.  The  service  will 
not  only  prove  a  valuable  advertising  feature 
for  the  fountain,  but  will  attract  a  most  desir- 
able class  of  pafrons — ^those  with  money  to 
spend,  who  are  not  apt  to  quibble  over  prices 
provided  the  lunches  are  of  good  quality  and 
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attractively  arranged.  If  properly  prepared, 
with  due  regard  to  the  appeal  to  the  eye  and 
appetite,  a  service  of  this  kind  could  undoubt- 
edly be  made  very  profitable  on  its  own  ac- 
coimt. 

Neat  wicker  baskets  could  be  utilized  for 
packing  purposes,  and  these  should  be  supplied 
with  service  equipment,  such  as  paper  plates 
and  cups,  cutlery,  napkins,  corkscrews,  etc.  The 
"eats"  could  include  such  tempting  viands  as 
daintily  prepared  sandwiches,  salads,  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  olives,  fruit,  cookies,  and  pie. 
Coffee,  tea,  or  other  beverages  could  be  put  up 


in  thermos  bottles,  and  ice  cream  could  even 
be  included  in  thermapaks. 

Whether  the  basket  should  be  loaned  to  the 
patron  on  payment  of  a  substantial  deposit 
which  would  insure  its  return,  or  whether  it 
would  be  more  profitable  to  sell  the  basket  and 
contents  outright,  each  individual  soda-foun- 
tain manager  would  have  to  decide  for  him- 
self. 

The  lunch-basket  service  for  automobilists 
could  be  made  a  valuable  asset  not  only  of  the 
soda-fountain  department,  in  stimulating  sales, 
but  of  the  drug  store  in  general  as  well. 


Heard  at  the  Soda  Fountain 

(An  extract  from  Judge) 


Maybelle  (looking  up  at  the  list  of  ices  on 
the  white  marble  slab) :  I  hardly  know  just 
what  I  do  want.  If  there  were  fewer  of  them 
it  would  be  easier  to  choose.  Let's  see*  what 
they  have:  six  different  kinds  of  sundaes  and 
— O,  did  you  ever  try  cherry  sundae  with  hot 
*  chocolate  over  it?  It's  delicious  but  a  bit 
cloying.  So  rich,  you  know.  I  believe  that  I 
will  have — ^no,  I  won't  either.  I  had  it  once 
and — I  wonder  if  that  pineapple  and — what's 
peach  pouffe?  It  sounds  good,  but  I  hate  to 
venture  on  new  things  unless  I  know  some- 
thing about  them.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me 
of  a  new  sundae  she  had  here  and  I  can't 
remember  the  name  of  it.     I  wonder  if  you — 

The  Man:  We  have  a  new  kind  almost 
every  day,  Miss. 

Maybelle:  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  believe  I 
will  have — what  kind  you  going  to  have  ? 

Pauline:  I  hardly  know.  I  wonder  if  that — 
some  one  was  telling  me  about  a  canteloupe 
sundae  with  crushed  strawberries  and  whipped 
cream  that  was  lovely.  Have  you  that  here? 
No?  I  thought  she  said  it  was  here  she  got  it. 
It  sounds  queer,  but  she  said  you'd  be  surprised 
at  how  nice  it  was.  Don't  they  have  the  queer- 
est mixtures  nowadays  ?  I  believe  that  I  will 
have — ^no,  I  won't  either.  I  think  that  I  will 
have — what  you  going  to  have  ? 

Maybelle:  I  have  about  decided  to  have — 
tell  you,  dear,  suppose  each  of  us  try  something 
we  never  had  before,  and  you  taste  of  mine 


and  I'll  taste  of  yours  and  see  how  we  like  it? 
Or  would  you  rather — ^that  "Nut  Dream" 
sounds  nice.  Suppose  I  take  that  and  you 
take — ^what  is  there  on  the  list  that  you  never 
had?  How  about  that  "Fudge  Fancy?"  It 
doesn't  sound  like  an  ice.  We'll  find  out  Oh, 
Mr.  Man!  Is  that  "Fudge  Fancy"  an  ice? 
Everything  here  is  an  ice  of  some  kind?  I 
thought  so.  It's  probably  melted  fudge  poured 
over  some  kind  of  ice  cream  with  a  few 
chopped  nuts  on  top  and  maybe  a  little  dab  of 
something  to  make  it  look  odd.  I  don't  sup- 
pose we  would  like  it  if  we  ordered  it.  I  guess, 
after  all,  it's  best  to  stick  to  the  things  you 
know.  I  know  I  paid  an  extra  price  for  a 
fancy  ice  once  and  I  couldn't  eat  it  after  I  got 
it.  I  believe  I  will  try  some  of — ^no,  I  won't 
either.     What  you  going  to  have  ? 

Pauline:  I  can't  make  up  my  mind.  Some- 
how I  don't  feel  very  ice-creamy  or  college-icy 
or  soda-watery  to-day  and  I — 

Maybelle:  Oh,  I  tell  you,  dear.  Suppose 
we  have  our  luncheon  first  and  come  back  here 
and  get  an  ice  for  dessert?  I  often  do  that 
when  I'm  lunching  down  town.  The  man  will 
give  us  a  printed  list  of  what  they  have,  and  we 
can  decide  at  the  restaurant  without  being 
hurried  about  it.  Here,  Mr.  Man,  will  you 
give  us  one  of  your  printed  lists  of  ices  and 
we  will  come  back  and  choose  something  after 
we  have  our  luncheon,  a  kind  of  a  dessert,  you 
know. 


We  pay  a  dollar  apiece  for  "Unusual  Advertising  Stunts."     Send  us  some. 


Suggestions  from  Various  Sources 


By  Rahh  Evans 

Loi  An|elei,  Califoraia 


Sometimes  it  is  found,  particularly  early  in 
the  season,  that  customers  have  a  tendency  to 
occupy  the  first  or  second  table,  when  they 
come  in  to  be  served  at  the  fountain.  This 
seems  natural  enough.  A  row  of  tables 
stretches  down  the  store;  the  first  ones  are 
available,  and  they  are  the  ones  that  are  used. 


improvised  display  stand  is  placed  boxes  of 
candy.  Thus  the  display  is  right  in  the  path 
of  shoppers;  they  will  have  to  pass  behind  it  in 
order  to  get  to  tables  farther  back  into  tiie 
store. 

When  the  season  has  advanced  a  little,  the 
front  tables  'are  again  made  available,  the 
candy  being  removed  to  an  iced  case. 


Mrs.  A.  McKean  White,  6300  Pasadena 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  conducts  what  she  calls 
a  "cool-'em-off  parlor,"  and  she  makes  use  of 
a  number  of  ideas  in  winning  the  children  to 
her  store.  There  isn't  a  great  deal  of  space  in 
the  store  itself,  but  there  is  a  large  live-oak 
tree  in  the  side  yard.  Under  this  tree  Mrs. 
White  has  put  a 'platform  and  a  nice  white 
railing  around  it.  The  tree  overlooks  a  grassy 
slope,  and  children  come  for  blocks  to  get 
refreshment  This  season  she  plans  to  have  a 
sand  pile  in  the  yard  also,  and  expects  it  will 
help  win  patronage.  The  plan  promises  to 
work  out  well. 


Th*  eanjj  iitplmy  that  ctutcmtri  kav§  to  paii. 

Those  farther  back  are  empty.  And  some- 
times, again,  the  druggist  doesn't  like  this.  He 
would  like  to  drive  the  trade  farther  back  into 
the  store.  - 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  how 
this  sort  of  thing  may  be  remedied.  The  Joy 
Drug  Company,  Boise,  Idaho,  has  arranged  a 
sort  of  platform,  each  end  resting  on  the  first 
two  soda  fountain  tables.  The  boards  are 
covered  with  green  felt,  and  on  top  of  this 


A  Great  Falls,  Montana,  druggist  had  his 
printer  buy  an  assorted  lot  of  fancy  cover 
paper  in  various  colors  and  designs.  This 
paper  is  to  be  used  for  menu  cards,  the  idea 
being  to  have  a  different  color  each  week.  Of 
course  this  isn't  possible  literally.  But  by 
switching  the  colors  that  is  just  the  idea  that 
would  be  given.  On  top  of  each  menu  there 
is  a  blank  space  under  Uie  heading  "Specials 
For  Today."  The  specials  are  typewritten  on 
slips  of  gummed  paper  that  fit  into  the  space 
and  are  pasted  on. 

•     *     ♦ 

When  the  Newbro  Drug  Company,  Butte, 
Montana,  opened  its  fountain  for  business  last 
year  it  advertised  in  the  newspapers  that  each 
visitor  on  opening  day  would  be  presented  with 
a  gift  spoon.  The  spoons  cost  fifteen  cents 
each,  and  the  company  holds  that  the  money 
was  well  invested.  Needless  to  say,  the  plan 
made  friends  for  the  fountain.  A  great  many 
dru^ists  maintain  that  something  should  be 
done  each  season  to  start  off  fountain  sales 
with  a  rush. 
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/^  certain  California  druggist  gave  his  son 
an  eleven-dollar  radiopticon.  This  is  about  as 
perfect  a  toy  as  can  be  found.  It  has  two 
good  lenses,  which  throw  a  very  clear  picture 
on  a  sheet  from  four  to  ten  feet  away. 

On  the  side  street  just  back  of  the  store  in 
question  is  the  motion  picture  house  that  gets 
the  business  of  the  town.  People  going  to  tlie 
theater  and  coming  from  it  have  to  pass  the 
drug-store  corner.  There  is  a  window  in  the 
back  room  of  the  store  that  is  on  the  side 
street,  but  the  window  is  a  little  too  high  to  be 
used  for  display  purposes. 

Now  that  radiopticon  will  throw  a  repro- 
duction of  a  post-card  onto  a  sheet  so  that  it 
may  be  read  on  the  opposite  side.  By  experi- 
menting at  home  the  druggist  found  that  this 
would  give  a  sign  in  colors  which  would  con- 
stitute a  very  good  display.  So  he  prepared 
a  card  featuring  one  of  his  fountain  leaders, 
after  which  he  fastened  a  sheet  in  the  open 
window.  He  put  the  radiopticon  on  the  floor, 
tilted  it  at  the  proper  angle,  thus  giving  the 
passers-by  something  to  look  at  as  they  came 
and  went. 

It  proved  a  good  ad. 

Don't  Let  This  Happen  in  Your  Place. 

I  pulled  up  abruptly  in  front  of  a  drug  store 
displaying  a  brightly  lighted  soda-fountain 
sign. 

The  appeal  seemed  to  touch  a  responsive 
chord.  I  began  to  feel  the  need  of  a  little 
cooling  refreshment. 

As  I  entered,  the  fixtures  impressed  me 
favorably.  They  were  of  modem  style  and 
presented  a  neat,  attractive  appearance.  "Fine 
place !"  I  said  to  myself. 

The  young  lady  went  through  the  regular 
motions  and  my  order  was  quickly  served. 

My  estimate  began  to  take  on  a  reversal  of 
form,  ho^Vever. 

1.  No  spoon  was  served  with  the  soda.  It 
was  necessary  for  me  to  stretch  some  distance 
down  the  counter  before  I  could  reach  one. 

2.  The  appearance  of  the  soda  was  not  re- 
assuring. Stirring  failed  to  change  the  chalky 
gray  to  the  rich  brown  color  desired. 

3.  The  taste — shades  of  Caesar,  what  a 
mess!  There  was  scarcely  a  suggestion  of 
sweetness  and  very  little  of  the  sparkle  of  life 
that  is  so  essential. 

"Was  that  a  chocolate  soda?"  I  asked  the 
girl. 


tt^ 
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"Yes,"  she  answered  curtly. 
What  flavor  did  you  use?" 
Chocolate,  of  course.     What  else  do  you 
tliink?" 

It  was  in  my  mind  to  accuse  her  of  wringing 
the  mop  in  the  chocolate  jar,  but  I  didn't. 

"I  thought  it  was  something  new,"  I  grinned. 
"It  was  new  to  me,  at  least." 

I  paid  the  bill  and  went  out. — Sol  Smith 
Hustle. 


Combination  Lunches. 

E.  C.  Kinsel,  an  aggressive  druggist  of 
Detroit,  enjoys  a  fine  fountain  business,  being 
located  on  one  of  the  busiest  comers  in  the 
down-town  section  of  the  city. 

Among  other  things,  Kinsel  features  three 
different  combination  lunches  which  are 
ordered  by  customers  according  to  number. 
The  idea  has  been  found  a  popular  one,  as  it 
saves  the  hurried  business  man  or  woman  the 


AT  SODA  FOUNTAIN 

Combbuitioa  No.  1.— Hot  Coffee,  Whipped  Cream. 
Friedcake,  Assorted  Wafers,  Sandwich,  and  yonr 
choice  of  a  liberal  dish  of  chocolate.  O  ttg% 

cherry  or  vanilla  ice  cream,  at fcii^V* 

War  Tax  Extra. 

Combination  No.  2.— Hot  Chocolate,  Whipped  Cream, 
Fancy  Wafers.  Friedcake.  Sandwich,  and  your  choice 
of  a  liberal  dish  of  chocolate,  cherry  ^O^ 

or  vanilla  ice  cream,  at i3\J\^ 

War  Tax  ExtHi, 

Combination  No.  3.— Hot  Coffee,  Whipped  Cream, 
Fancy  Wafers,  Friedcake,  Ham  and  Cheese  Sandwich, 
and  your  choice  of  a  liberal  dish  of  O  C  ^ 

chocolate,  cherry  or  vanilla  ice  cream,  at OiJl* 

War  Tax  ^xtra. 
Call  for  CombinAtioiu  by  Number. 


necessity  of  hunting  through  the  mysteries  of 
a  menu  card. 

The  lunches  are  known  as  combination  No. 
1,  2,  and  3,  and  cost  the  moderate  sutn  of  25 
cents,  30  cents,  and  35  cents  respectively. 

Every  week  Kinsel  runs  big  ads  in  the  daily 
newspapers,  and  the  various  combinations  are 
published,  thus  permitting  the  buying  public  to 
become  familiar  with  them. 

We  are  reproducing  the  set  as  they  appeared 
in  a  recent  advertisement. 

The  foimtain  at  the  Kinsel  store  is  open 
both  day  and  night  and  lunches  are  served  at 
all  hours. 


^x." 
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Strawberries 

Truly  the  World's  Market  is  required  to  supply  the 
Soda  Fountains  with  True  Fruit  Quality  Products. 
Cherries  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Walnuts  from  France,  Pineapples  from  the  West 
Indies,  Cocoa  from  Tropical  America.  In  fact  wher- 
ever the  best  fruits  ripen,  there  they  are  procured 
for  "True  Fruit"  Soda  Fountain  Requisites. 

True  Fruit  Quality  Strawberries  are  carefully 
selected  and  of  the  very  finest  flavor,  that's  why 
they  are  one  of  the  greatest  trade  winners  any 
fountain  can  serve. 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  JOBBER 

J.    HUNGERFORD    SMITH   COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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The  Month's  History 


Reviaers 

Meet  at 

Lon^port. 


The  National  Formulary 
Committee  met  at  Longport, 
New  Jersey,  early  in  July 
and  settled  some  of  the 
fundamental  questions  of  the  new  revision. 
The  members  were  in  session  two  and  a  half 
days  and  calculate  that  the  meeting  is  equiva- 
lent to  at  least  six  months  of  correspondence. 
Among  the  principles  which  were  adopted 
are  that  due  attention  shall  be  paid  to  keeping 
the  alcoholic  content  of  preparations  as  low 
as  activity  and  permanence  in  the  preparation 
will  permit;  to  append  to  the  dose  statements 
a  declaration  of  the  amount  of  active  in- 
gredient, or  ingredients,  contained  in  the 
stated  dose;  to  revise  the  emulsions  with  a 
view  to  making  them  more  permanent,  both 
in  appearance  and  in  respect  to  enzjrmic  or 
chemical  changes;  to  make  a  special  study  of 
the  permanence  and  strength  of  pepsin  prep- 
arations; to  reduce  the  number  of  medicated 
wines  and  to  add  no  new  ones ;  to  place  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark  on  every  title  in  which  im- 
portant changes  have  been  made  and  also  to 
indicate  added  articles ;  to  enumerate  the  prep- 
arations in  which  active  medicinal  agents 
enter,  whether  the  latter  are  recognized  by  the 
U.  S.  P  or  N.  F. ;  and  to  seek  publicity  and 
the  help  of  pharmacists  in  general  in  the  de- 
ciding of  important  changes. 

This  means  that  the  present  revision  is  to 
go  further  into  a  study  of  the  articles  than 
have  previous  revisions,  the  aim  being  to  make 
the  National  Formulary  more  reliable  in  the 
accuracy  and  dependability  of  its  formulas, 
and  more  acceptable  to  scientific  pharmacy 
and  medicine.  The  use  of  an  article  by  physi- 
cians will  govern  its  recognition  by  the  Na- 
tional Formulary,  as  before,  but  formulas 
will  be  more  closely  scrutinized  and  objec- 


tionable features,  when  they  are  found,  will 
be  eliminated.  This  is  more  on  the  lines  of 
U.  S.  P.  revision,  but  the  N.  F.  will  continue 
to  differ  fundamentally  from  the  Pharma- 
copoeia in  that  the  latter  will  accept  a  thera- 
peutic responsibility  which  the  National 
Formulary  will  not.  When  the  present  re- 
vision is  carried  out  on  the  lines  adopted  by 
the  committee  it  is  believed  that  the  book  will 
prove  to  be  of  largely  increased  importance 
and  usefulness. 

The  National  Formulary  will  continue  to 
disclaim  responsibility  for  the  therapeutic 
value  of  any  preparation,  but  it  will  not  con- 
tinue to  shut  its  eyes  to  glaring  therapeutic 
incompatibilities.  It  will  recognize  that  while 
the  pharmacist  is  not  acknowledged  as  a 
therapeutist,  he  is  yet  expected  to  know 
enough  about  therapeutics  to  detect  and  pre- 
vent the  administration  of  dangerous  doses  or 
of  dangerous  incompatibilities.  He  is  held 
responsible  if  he  allows  one  such  to  slip  by 
him.  And  the  N.  F.  cannot  logically  do  less 
than  to  see  to  it  that  obvious  therapeutic  in- 
compatibilities shall  not  be  admitted  into  the 
book.  Thus  the  aim  in  the  present  revision 
will  be  to  provide  improved,  more  than  ap- 
proved, formulas. 


Olives. 


When,  a  few  months  ago, 
the  olive  industry  of  the 
country  received  what 
seemed  to  be  a  staggering 
blow,  due  to  newspaper  reports  of  deaths 
caused  by  eating  ripe  olives,  the  bureau  of 
chemistry  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  started  a  thorough  investigation 
to  place  the  responsibility. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation  it  was  found 
that  the  cases  of  botulinus  poisoning  resulting 
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from  the  eating  of  ripe  olives  were  due  to 
isolated  cases  of  inadequate  sterilization.  To 
eliminate  all  possible  future  trouble  the  pack- 
ers have  adopted  the  department's  recommen- 
dation that  the  olives  be  subjected  to  not  less 
than  S40  degrees  of  heat  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  danger  to  the  consumer.  This  in- 
creased sterilization,  it  is  said,  in  no  way 
affects  the  flavor  or  edibility  of  the  product. 
The  bureau  of  chemistry  has  met  with  a 
gratifying  degree  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  packers  of  ripe  oHves  in  improving 
methods  to  such  an  extent  that  danger  from 
botulinus  poisoning  in  future  packs  will  be 
eliminated.  Experts  employed  by  the  bureau 
and  by  the  packers  agree  that  the  kind  of  con- 
tainer used  was  not  responsible  for  the  trouble 
and  that  either  tin  or  glass  may  be  used  for 
packing  if  proper  precautions  are  taScen  to 
prevent  the  infection  with  bacteria  during 
handling,  and  if  the  packages  when  filled  are 
sterilized  at  a  sufficient  temperature  and  for 
a  sufficient  period  of  time. 

Fifteen    dollars    a    month, 

A  Lesson.       ^'*"    ***^'"e    spent    many 

years  m  schools  and  colleges 

in    this    country — that    is 

mi^ty  small  pay.     Yet  it  is  the  salary  Miss 

Nellie  Choy  Wong,  26  years  old,  will  receive 

when  she  reaches  China  and  takes  charge  of 

the  pharmacy  in  the  largest  hospital  in  her 

home  land. 

Actuated  by  an  intense  love  for  her  native 
people  and  a  desire  to  see  them  elevated  to 
higher  standards,  Miss  Wong,  early  tn  life, 
determined  to  secure  the  best  education  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  in  order  to  help  make  her 
dream  come  true.  Realizing  the  limitations 
that  surround  her  sisters  in  the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun  she  turned  to  America.  At  an  early 
age  she  completed  her  high  school  course  at 
Pasadena,  California,  going  from  there  to 
Lasell  Seminary,  Massachusetts,  where  she 
was  graduated  in  domestic  science. 

The  lure  of  pharmacy  now  began  to  cast  its 
spell  upon  her,  so  she  spent  a  year  in  prelim- 
inary work  at  Tufts  Medical  College,  and  then 
went  to  Columbia  University,  where  she  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Ph.G.  She  attended  the 
Teachers'  College  at  the  same  time  she  was 
studying  pharmacy  and  thus  succeeded,  by 
intense  application,  in  covering  three  years' 
work  in  two.    After  this  Miss  Wong  went  to 


work  in  a  drug  store,  accepting  a  position 
with  the  Heegard-Sloan  Drug  Company  in 
Buffalo,  where  she  was  permitted  to  confine 
her  efforts  exclusively  to  prescription  work 
and  the  manufacture  of  pharmaceuticals. 

Miss  Wong  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  registered  Chinese  woman  pharmacist  in 
the  United  States  and  when  she  reaches  China 
she  says  she  will  be  the  only  woman  phar- 
macist in  that  country.    After  getting  bjck  to 


Mill  Ntllii  Ck^  Womt 

China  it  is  her  intention  to  establish  a  phar- 
macy school  in  conjunction  with  her  hospital 
work. 

On  her  way  to  the  Orient  Miss  Wong  stop- 
ped for  a  few  days  at  Detroit  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  the  laboratories  of  Parke,  Davis  & 
Company,  and  while  in  Detroit  she  granted  an 
interview  to  the  Bulletin  representative  and 
stood  at  attention  while  she  was  being 
"snapped." 

All  of  which  suggests  the  thought  that  those 
who  live  in  this  country  may  not  always  fully 
comprehend  how  much  of  a  land  of  opportu- 
nity America  really  is.  What  this  brave  little 
girl  from  China  has  done  ought  to  serve  as 
an  object  lesson  to  many  a  young  man  and 
young  woman.  The  will  to  do,  the  courage  to 
fight  it  through — that's  it 
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Physicians    who    desire    to 

NarooticM        ^^  aqueous  preparations  of 

narcotics  in  their  office  prac- 
tice may  secure  the  solu- 
tions from  their  druggists.  A  recent  treasury 
decision  provides  that  persons  qualified  as 
retail  dealers  may  supply  practitioners  with 
such  solutions  in  quantities  not  exceeding  one 
ounce  at  any  one  time  and  that  such  sales  will 
be  regarded  solely  as  retail  transactions. 

Accordingly,  in  cases  where  the  retailer  is 
also  registered  in  Qass  1  or  Class  2,  or  both, 
these  transactions  should  not  appear  in  the 
monthly  returns  which  he  is  required  to  make 
as  a  member  of  these  two  classes.  The  orig- 
inal order  forms  must  be  filed  by  the  dealer 
with  his  narcotic  prescriptions  and  each  pack- 
age containmg  an  aqueous  solution  so  fur- 
nished must  bear  a  label  showing  the  date  and 
number  of  the  order  form,  the  name,  address 
and  registry  ntmiber  of  the  person  furnishing 
the  order,  and  the  name,  address  and  regikry 
number  of  the  dealer  filling  the  order. 

Stamps  are  not  required  to  be  attached  to 
such  solutions  as  retailers  who  have  paid  tax 
do  not  incur  liability  as  manufacturers  or  com- 
pounders when  they  compound  narcotic  prep- 
arations to  fill  legitimate  prescriptions. 


Meets 

Next 
Month. 


.  Twenty-two  years  ago  a 
group  of  men  interested  in 
the  betterment  of  retail 
pharmacy  met  in  St  Louis, 
"the  city  surrounded  by  tiie  United  States," 
and  organized  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists.  This  year  finds  the  associa- 
tion returning  to  the  place  of  its  birth,  the 
dates  for  the  annual  convention  htmg  Sep- 
tember 20  to  25,  inclusive. 

The  1920  meeting  promises  to  be  the  most 
important  yet  held  by  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  TTie 
paramount  issue,  according  to  the  officers  of 
the  association,  will  probably  be  a  discussion 
of  the  present  Federal  revenue  laws  and  the 
changes  that  are  likely  to  be  made  in  them 
when  congress  reconvenes  in  the  fall.  It  is 
the  officers'  hope  that  a  large  nimiber  of  retail 
druggists  will  be  present  to  give  earnest  con- 
sideration to  the  subject  and  thus  put  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  intelligently  convey 
their  wishes  to  the  national  lawmakers. 

G>mpulsory  health  insurance  measures  will 
also  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  discussions. 
Attempts  to  enact  health  insurance  legislation 


are  likely  to  be  presented  before  certain  State 
legislatures  this  coming  winter  and  druggists 
who  attend  the  St.  Louis  meeting  will  be 
enabled  to  combat  the  undesirable  features  of 
such  legislation. 

In  addition  to  the  legislative  features  of  the 
convention  Local  Secretary  A.  W.  Pauley  and 
his  assistants  have  prepared  a  number  of  other 
events  that  should  mal^  the  gathering  well 
worth  attending.  The  program  for  the  gen- 
eral and  departmental  sessions  has  been  so 
arranged  that  important  meetings  do  not  con- 
flict and  all  present  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  hear  the  papers  and  lecture^  in  which  they 
are  most  interested. 

Convention  headquarters  are  to  be  at  the 
Planters'  Hotel,^  the  entire  second  floor  of 
which  will  be  given  over  to  a  comprehensive 
display  of  drugs  and  chemicals.  A  display  of 
growing  medicinal  [dants,  arranged  by  the  St. 
Louis  College  of  Pharmacy  and  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Whelpley,  will  be  one 
of  the  features. 

Indications     from    various 
Easier  sources  seem  to  point  to  a 

Sutfar.  little   loosening  up  of   the 

sugar  stringency,  although 
the  chances  for  any  appreciable  break  in  prices 
of  the  commodity  are  apparently  quite  remote. 
Wholesale  de^^ers  in  some  of  die  larger  cities 
are  advertising  that  they  are  ready  to  make 
prompt  deliveries  to  druggists  in  hundred- 
pound  lots  or  more,  and  a  report  emanating 
from  the  office  of  the  district  attorney  in  a 
western  State  says  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  retailers  or  wholesalers  to  limit  the  supply 
to  consimiers — ^not  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try, at  any  rate. 

During  the  past  month  there  has  been  re- 
ceived at  various  ports  large  purchases  of 
Philippine  sugar,  and  a  shipment  of  ten  thou- 
sand tons  of  Brazilian  sugar  is  reported  as 
having  arrived  in  this  country.  A  New  York  , 
commercial  journal  has  also  made  public  in- 
formation to  the  effect  that  more  than  two 
million  sacks  of  Cuban  sugar  are  to  be  offered 
to  the  United  States  government  at  20  cents 
a  pound,  free  on  board  Cuba. 

The  situation  has  apparently  been  relieved 
to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  many  retail 
dealers,  insteacl  of  clamoring  for  adequate 
supplies  of  the  product,  are  appealing  to  the 
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authorities  in  an  effort  to  protect  their  stocks 
flrom  the  ravages  of  sugar  thieves  who  are 
reported  as  active  in  certain  sections. 


Unanimity. 


Members  of  the  Southwest- 
em  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  Philadelphia, 
vh^e  inaugurated  a  general 
plan  of  window  dSplays,  all  of  the  stores 
agreeing  to  show  the  same  kind  of  products 
in  their  windows  for  weekly  periods.  The 
first  month's  schedule  included  talcum  powders 
for  the  initial  week,  photo  supplies  for  the 
second,  wash  cloths  and  soaps  for  the  third, 
face  powders  for  the  fourth,  and  outing  needs 
for  the  fifth. 

To  give  an  appearance  of  Uniformity  to  the 
store  and  to  pi;t  over  the  mass  idea  a  standard 
black  and  white  sign,  lettered  for  each  member 
cooperating,  was  supplied.  The  signs  cost 
fifty  cents  each  and  were  obtained  through  the 
association's  secretary. 

It's  safe  to  assert  that  dray- 
Amended  nien  operating  automobile 
Rulings.         deliveries  will  not  be  keen 

for  the  job  of  transporting 
intoxicating  liquor  to  druggists  holding  per- 
mits to  purchase.  Not  after  July  81,  at  any 
rate. 

In  a  new  series  of  amendments  to  Regula- 
tions 60,  lately  issued  by  the  internal  revenue 
department,  provision  is  made  that  no  permit 
to  transport  intoxicating  liquor  will  be  issued 
to  any  one,  except  a  railroad  or  steamship 
company  or  express  company  operating 
thereon,  unless  the  person  desiring  to  serve  as 
carrier  files  bond  in  the  sum  of  $1000  for 
every  vehicle  used  in  the  transportation  of 
liquor  and  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  prohibition  director  that  he  is  a  reputable 
carrier,  actively  engaged  in  the  transportation 
business  and  that  he  has  the  proper  equip- 
ment for  insuring  delivery  of  all  liquor  en- 
trusted to  him. 

Permits  for  transporting  liquor  previously 
in  force  were  all  cancelled  July  31  unless  the 
holders  of  them  complied  with  the  new  re- 
quirements. The  carriers  must  have  on  their 
person,  or  on  the  vehicle  in  which  liquor  is 
being  transported,  the  permit  issued  by  the  in- 
ternal revenue  officials. 

The  amended  regulations  also  provide  that 


a  person  to  whom  intoxicating  liquor  is  ship- 
ped or  delivered  must  be  personally  known  to 
the  seller,  or  be  identified  by  some  responsible 
person  known  to  the  seller.  The  seller  must 
show  on  the  purchase  permit  form  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  delivery  was  made,  and 
he  must  also  state  whether  the  person  receiv- 
ing the  liquor  is  the  permittee  named  on  the 
form,  or  his  representative,  or  a  carrier  hold- 
ing a  proper  transportation  permit.  If  the 
recipient  is  the  carrier  the  form  1410  must 
bear  the  number  of  the  transportation  permit. 
Also  under  the  amendments  a  closer  defini- 
tion of  what  constitutes  advertising  of  liquors 
is  drawn.  It  is  prohibited  to  personally  solicit 
orders  for  intoxicating  liquors,  except  ethyl 
alcohol  and  sacramental  wines;  to  distribute 
business  cards  or  stationery  showing  that  any 
person  or  firm  is  dealing  in  intoxicating 
liquors  for  either  beverage  or  non-beverage 
purposes — ^these  despite  the  fact  that  such  per- 
son or  firm,  may  hold  a  permit  authorizing  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Much  credit  is  due  Pro- 
A.  Ph.  A.       f  essor  Henry  V.  Amy  and 

Year  Book,      his   group   of  twenty-three 

collaborators  who  have 
given  unstintedly  of  their  time  and  services  in 
the  preparation  of  the  newest  edition  of  the 
Year  Book  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

This  7l4:-page  volume  is  essentially  a  report 
on  the  progress  of  pharmacy,  and  presents  in 
abstract  form  a  collection  of  the  important 
contributions  to  pharmaceutical  literature  for 
the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1918. 
The  abstracts  have  been  taken  from  the  scien- 
tific journals  of  nearly  every  country  in  the 
world,  and  in  addition  to  the  pharmaceutical 
subjects  also  comprise  the  important  develop- 
ments in  the  fields  of  materia  medica,  bacteri- 
ology and  chemistry. 

A  comprehensive  index,  arranged  both  by 
author  and  subject,  makes  easy  the  identifica- 
tion of  any  desired  article.  Also  included  are 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  association, 
a  list  of  the  members  and  their  addresses,  and 
other  association  data  making  the  volume  an 
invaluable  source  of  reference  for  those  inter- 
ested in  the  professional  phases  of  pharmacy. 

The  report  for  1919  is  now  nearing  com- 
pletion and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  issued 
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some  time  before  the  close  of  the  present  year, 
thus  bringing  the  work  up  to  date. 

A  copy  of  the  Year  Book  is  supplied  with- 
out charge  to  each  member  of  the  association, 
while  to  others  the  price  is  $4.00.  Orders  for 
the  new  volume  may  be  addressed  to  General 
Secretary  William  B.  Day,  701  South  Wood 
Street,  Chicago. 


Tui     n-  Harry  J.  Fisk,  European 

in  manager  for  Parke,  Davis 

America.  &  Company,  is  spending  a 
few  weeks  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  not  been  here  for  eight  years, 
and  during  that  time  the  great  world  war  has 
come  and  gone.  Mr.  Fisk  was  brought  in- 
timately in  contact  with  war  conditions,  but 
like  everyone  else  who  went  through  the  fire  at 
close  quarters  prefers  not  to  talk  about  it 


Robert  D.  Frick,  son  of  Robert  J.  Frick,  a 
well-known  druggist  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
was  a  State  delegate  representing  Kentucky 
at  the  International  Sunday  School  conven- 
tion held  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  'during 
July.  Mr.  Frick,  who  was  graduated  from 
the  Boys'  High  School  this  year,  has  been  a 
member  of  St  Paul's  Episcopal  Simday 
School  for  the  past  twelve  years  and  has  been 
active  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Bible  Class  work.  ~ 
He  plans  to  enter  college  this  fall. 

Cards  are  out  announcing  the  marriage  of 
Professor  William  B.  Day  to  Miss  Marietta 
Carothers  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  an  honor 
graduate  of  the  1920  class  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  School  of  Pharmacy.  Professor 
Day,  through  his  connection  as  secretary  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.,  is  well  known  in  pharma- 
ceutical association  circles  throu^out  the 
country. 


Death  has  claimed  Mrs.  W.  B.  Cheatham, 
wife  of  W.  B.  Cheatham,  president  of  the 
Associated  Pharmacists.  Mrs,  Cheatham  was 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  work  of  the 
Women's  Organization  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Retail  Druggists. 

From  Peter  Van  Schaack  &  Sons,  "the  bid 
Salamander  drug  house,"  comes  the  aimounce- 
ment  of  the  elevation  of  William  H.  Qough 
to  the  position  of  secretary.  Mr.  Qough  has 
been  connected  with  the  Chicago  company  for 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years. 


Harry  J.  Fiti. 

Nearly  all  of  his  men  went  to  the  front,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  them  lost  their  lives. 
The  British  branch  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Com- 
pany supplied  large  quantities  of  needed 
agents  to  the  government,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  staff  had  to  work  under  great  diffi- 
culties with  a  limited  number  of  people. 

On  his  present  trip  Mr.  Fisk  ts  combining 
business  with  pleasure,  and  is  availing  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  see  something  of  the 
changes  which  have  developed  in  American 
life  and  industry  since  he  last  visited  the 
country. 


Over  one  hundred  million  dollars,  at  five 
cents  a  throw,  was  spent  for  chewing  gum  by 
the  American  public  during  1919,  and  the  pre- 
diction is  made  that  the  1930  consumption  will 
exceed  that  of  the  previous  year.  Chewing 
gum  has  a  sugar  content  of  thirty  per  cent. 

Professor  Henry  Kraemer,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  School  of  Pharmacy, 
has  resigned  his  position  and,  because  of  his 
failing  health,  has  aimounced  his  mtention  to 
take  a  complete  rest. 

The  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  is 
making  plans  for  celebration  of  its  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  in  1921. 


Editorial 


Addicts  and  the  Narcotic  Law. 

Not  long  ago  the  editor  was  talking  with  a 
man — ^a  druggist — ^who  claimed  that  the  Har- 
rison law  had  failed  to  keep  narcotics  from 
addicts.  The  man  cited  five  cases,  habitues 
who  were  still  continuing  the  use  of  habit- 
forming  drugs.  Three  of  them  had  made  the 
attempt  to  reform,  one  had  cut  the  quantity 
used  one-half,  and  the  other  had  gone  along 
just  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  All  five  lived 
in  or  near  a  small  town. 

The  worst  case  in  the  lot  was  that  of  a 
man  who  had  once  been  quite  prominent  in 
his  profession  and  who  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  his  downfall  by  leaning  on  drug  stim- 
ulation in  times  of  stress.  When  the  Harri- 
son Jaw  came  into  effect  he  made  a  brave 
struggle  and  more  than  half  succeeded  in 
getting  back  onto  his  feet.  A  death  in  the 
family,  however,  swept  away  his  resolution 
and  he  relapsed  completely. 

How  is  it  possible  for  addicts  to  get  nar- 
cotics?   That  was  the  puzzling  question. 

The  druggist  answered  it  readily  enough. 
One  of  the  habitues  was  a  doctor — ^he  could 
look  after  himself.  The  others  got  prescrip- 
tions. And  druggists  would  fill  such  prescrip- 
tions, it  was  contended,  provided  the  thing 
wasn't  overdone.  It  wasn't  the  druggist's 
province  to  tell  a  doctor  what  he  should  pre- 
scribe for  his  patients. 

This  particular  druggist  did  not  condemn 
the  law,  however.  He  claimed  that  we  are 
getting  all  the  benefit  from  it  that  we  reason- 
ably ought  to  expect.  The  great  good  will 
come  from  the  fact  that  comparatively  few 
addicts  will  be  created  hereafter,  for  while 
some  physicians  may  hold  that  those  who  al- 
ready have  the  habit  ought  not  to  be  deprived 
of  the  accustomed  drug  too  precipitately,  all 
are  agreed  that  great  caution  should  be  ex- 
erted to  the  end  that  the  number  of  unfortu- 
nates may  not  be  increased.  It  is  true  that 
a  great  many  addicts  formed  the  habit  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  physician,  but  this 
will  be  largely  impossible  hereafter.  Barring 
illegitimate  traffic,  the  drug  must  now  pass 
through  a  very  restricted  channel,  both  the 
physician  and  the  pharmacist  being  keenly 
alert  to  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  them. 


As  time  goes  on,  therefore,  conditions  are 
to  become  gradually  better.  It  is  unfortunate, 
perhaps,  that  governmental  hospitals  for  the 
treatment  of  addicts  were  not  established 
throughout  the  country,  but  we  should  not 
pass  too  strict  a  judgment  in  this  respect.  A 
part  of  the  medical  profession  holds  that  such 
hospitals  would  do  little  good,  and  it  may  be 
that  such  a  position  is  the  correct 'one.  At 
any  rate  our  law-makers  have  had  other  things 
to  think  about  during  the  past  five  or  six  years, 
and  there  have  been  other  uses  for  money, 
which  must  always  be  raised  by  taxation. 

Nor  should  it  be  understood  that  the  law 
isn't  being  enforced.  If  addicts  in  different 
sections  of  the  country  are  still  able  to  get 
narcotics  it  isn't  because  the  revenue  depart- 
ment purposely  turns  its  head  the  other  way. 
It  is  because  the  situation  is  extremely  in- 
volved; because,  furthermore,  it  is  humanly 
impossible  to  cover  a  country  the  size  of  ours 
with  that  degree  of  thoroughness  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  ferret  out  each  isolated 
case  and  force  an  accounting  from  those  who 
are  responsible. 

Quite  apart  from  everything  else,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  know  that  a  new  crop  of  addicts 
is  not  coming  on.  We  may  confidently  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  drug  trade  will 
not  be  troubled  by  the  demands  of  those  whose 
well-being  seems  to  depend  on  the  relief  resi- 
dent in  a  loaded  needle  or  a  snuff  of  snow. 

Our  New  Service  Feature. 

With  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  we  in- 
augurate a  new  service  feature,  one  that  we 
hope  will  be  taken  advantage  of  by  a  large 
number  of  our  readers. 

Briefly  stated,  the  object  of  our  endeavors 
will  be  to  help  druggists  with  their  advertising. 
Newspapers  and  printing  shops  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  have  materially  boosted 
their  rates  during  the  past  year  and  the  prices 
now  asked,  even  in  the  smaller  towns,  justify 
a  most  careful  consideration  of  every  piece  of 
printed  publicity.  The  day  of  the  "business 
card" — ^tfie  announcement  that  doesn't  say 
anything — is  fast  passing. 

We  have  arranged,  therefore,  through  the 
medium  of   the   Bulletin,   and   by   special 
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cooperation  with  a  group  of  advertising  ex- 
perts, to  discuss  any  advertisements  that  may 
be  sent  to  us.  We  will  make  a  careful  analy- 
sis of  them,  pointing  out  wherein  they  excel 
or  wherein  they  fall  down.  And  we  will  ad- 
vance suggestions  for  putting  over  the  mes- 
sages in  an  effective  maimer. 

There  are  certain  primary  principles  that 
should  be  followed  in  the  preparation  of  every 
piece  of  advertising  copy,  be  it  a  simple  an- 
nouncement of  a  special  offering  on  wash 
cloths  or  a  full-page  spread  featuring  an  anni- 
versary sale,  and  these  we  intend  to  point  out 
in  this  and  future  issues.  We  plan  also  to 
show  our  readers  that  there  is  nothing  mys- 
terious about  the  preparation,  of  advertising 
copy  and,  once  the  fundamentals  are  grasped, 
that  the  task  is  not  beyond  the  ability  of  any 
energetic  druggist 

There  will  be  no  charge  for  this  new  serv- 
ice—our desire  is  simply  to  help  make  drug 
store  ^  advertising  more  effective.  To  take 
advantage  of  the  offer  it  is  necessary  only  to 
send  in  one  or  more  of  the  advertisements  it 
is  desired  to  have  criticised.  Communications 
will  be  held  confidential  if  desired ;  neither  the 
store  name  nor  its  address  will  be  used  if  a 
request  to  that  effect  accompanies  the  speci- 
mens. 

The  first  article  of  the  series  starts  on  page 
316.  Read  it — then  let  us  help  you,  if  help  is 
needed. 

The  Spirit  of  Unrest. 

An  inborn  trait  of  human  nature  is  that  no 
man  is  satisfied.  If  he  is  in  business  in  the 
east  he  longs  for  the  west  If  he  is  in  a  small 
place  he  wants  to  be  in  a  city.  If  he  is  running 
a  neighborhood  store  he  thinks  he  could  pile 
up  wealth  with  both  hands  were  circumstances 
kind  enough  to  permit  him  to  hang  out  a  sign 
on  the  busiest  comer  down  town.  The  spirit 
of  discontent  is  insistent  that  the  eye  wander 
in  the  direction  of  the  forage  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence. 

The  same  spirit  sometimes  prompts  a  man 
to  leave  the  drug  business  entirely.  But  usu- 
ally he  is  glad  to  come  back,  his  mind  stored 
with  a  number  of  impressions  which  will  aid 
him  materially  after  he  has  settled  snugly  into 
place  again.  For  the  visions  he  had  are  likely 
to  have  turned  out  to  be  the  flimsiest  kind  of 
dream  stuff,  the  idealistic  musings  of  a  mind 
that  permitted  distance  to  lend  its  rosy  hues. 


While  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  there  is 
many  a  misfit  in  the  drug  business,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  individual  himself  and 
the  town  or  city  in  which  he  is  located,  nev- 
ertheless it  is  true  that  here  and  there  a  man's 
prosperity  is  greatly  interfered  with  because 
he  isn't  centering  his  mind  on  the  task  at 
hand.  Not  infrequently  he  is  thumbing  illus- 
trated "literature"  put  out  by  a  real  estate 
company  when  he  ought  to  be  posting  his 
books.  In  the  smaller  places  the  spirit  of  un- 
rest may  become  so  pronounced  that  the  man 
gets  to  knocking  his  town. 

Nowadays  business  is  conducted  on  such  a 
plane  that  a  store  can't  be  nm  on  half  atten- 
tion. A  man  isn't  doing  justice  to  himself  if 
he  doesn't  squeeze  the  situation  dry,  and  to 
do  this  requires  deep  study  and  an  energetic 
execution  of  the  plans  thus  evolved.    There 

are  few  stores  in  the  land  whose  sales  can't 

* 

be  increased. 

Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  de- 
sire to  go  adventuring  is  one  of  the  constitu- 
ent elements  of  the.  soul — ^perhaps  one  of  the 
best  evidences  we  have  that  there  is  a  soul — 
and  that  no  man  should  feel  ashamed  because 
the  urge  rises  up  in  him,  sometimes  with  al- 
most irresistible  force.  To  be  satisfied  is  to 
stand  still,  and  the  man  who  stands  still  isn't 
worthy  of  much  consideration. 

But  before  the  impulse  to  niove  becomes 
dominant  let's  take  an  inventory  of  our  sur- 
roundings. That  is  the  wisest  thing  to  do. 
And  it  isn't  at  all  unlikely  that  we  shall  find 
that  right  where  we  are  is  the  best  place  for 
us. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Detroit  Retail 
Druggists'  Association  resolutions  were  passed 
asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  exemption  clause 
in  the  Federal  narcotic  law,  and  recommending 
to  manufacturers  that  they  remove  all  narcotics 
from  their  formulas  and  discontinue  the  mar- 
keting of  all  narcotic  compounds.  A  copy  was 
forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 

A  new  use  for  talcum  powder  was  discov- 
ered in  Cincinnati  not  long  ago.  Fire  break- 
ing out  in  the  plant  of  a  coal-tar  product 
concern  spread  rapidly  and  caught  a  large  tank 
of  naphthalene.  The  firemen  realizing  their 
inability  to  fight  the  flames  with  water  dtunped 
60-pound  sacks  of  talcum  powder  on  the  blaze, 
smothering  it  effectively. 


A  Half-dozen  Drug  Store  Ads  Briefly 

Discussed 

The  first  of  a  series  of  constructive  articles  on  the  writing  of  advertisements — 

A  real  service  feature 


In  the  article  that  follows  we  are  going  to 
discuss  a  number  of  advertisements;  six  of 
them,  all  from  one  store.  We  are  not  going 
to  make  known  where  this  store  is  located  or 
who  the  proprietors  are,  obscuring  the  issue 
under  a  fictitious  firm  name  and  using  by  way 
of  location  a  seaport  in  New  Hampshire  which 
doesn't  exist.  We  are  going  to  reproduce 
these  advertisements  just  as  they  appeared, 
and,  in  most  cases,  we  are  going  to  reproduce 
them  as  we  have  had  them  set  up  under  our 
direction.  It  should  be  understood,  however, 
that  we  do  not  claim  that  our  method  of  treat- 
ment is  the  best  one  that  could  be  devised. 
Taking  the  matter  up  as  a  part  of  the  editorial 
work  in  this  particular  issue  of  the  Bulletin, 
we  have  given  to  it  what  thought  we  deemed 
necessary,  but  have  not  gone  to  the  extreme 
of  trying  to  turn  out  a  100-per-cent,  air-tight 
job. 

Nor,  for  the  purpose  we  have  in  mind,  is 
such  a  course  necessary.  What  we  aim  to  do 
in  the  series  of  articles  that  is  to  follow  is  to 


Let  the  Children  Come  to 

Our  Store  for  School 

Supplies 

1  ..■■■■  s 

At  the  beginninj?  of  a  new  school  term  there  are  so 
maoy  items  needed  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
papils  to  start  in  with  a  fall  equipment. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  school  supplies  and  shall 
be  glad  to  furnish  your  needs  at  all  times. 

Pencils,   Pais,   Eraserst   Inks,   Crayons,    Writinar 

Paper,  Tablets,   Rnlers,   Paste,   Composition 

Books,  Drawing  Materials,  Lanch  Kits,  Etc 

The  children  also  like  to  come  to  our  store  for  candy. 
Soda  Water  and  other  things. 

We  appreciate  the  children's  trade 
and  show  them  every  courtesy 

The  Bass  -  Mackerel  Drug  Co. 

SALLY ANNPORT,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


help  druggists,  particularly  the  younger  ones, 
in  the  matter  of  preparing  advertising  copy. 
We  have  arranged  for  the  assistance  of  ex- 
perts; these  men  have  given  their  attention 
to  this  article  and  to  the  advertisements  which 
are  reproduced  in  connection  with  it.  But 
they  have  not  given  exhaustive  study  to  each 
case,  consequently  it  might  well  be  that  their 
work  could  be  improved  upon. 

It  will  be  necessary,  as  we  go  along,  to  be 
somewhat  critical.  We  don't  want  druggists 
whose  advertisements  we  handle  to  feel 
offended  if  we  rather  ruthlessly  tear  their 
work  apart  and  show  wherein  it  might  be  im- 
proved. We  are  animated,  as  already  stated, 
by  only  one  desired—to  be  of  assistance. 

The  writing  of  advertising  is  not  a  difficult 
matter.  It  seems  to-be  a  queer  trait  in  human 
nature  that  when  a  man  tsJces  his  pen  in  hand 
he  "sets"  himself,  much  as  do  tiie  features 
of  the  ordinary  individual  when  he  sits  down 
to  have  his  picture  taken.  How  much  better 
the  pictorial  result  would  be  were  the  man  but 


We  Appreciate  Children's 

Trade  and'  Show  Them 

Every  Courtesy. 

When  school  opens  no  pupil  will  be  ready 
to  start  widi  a  full  equipment.  Something 
will  be  needed  in  Pencils,  Pens,  Erasers, 
Inks,  Crayons,  Writing  Paper,  Tablets, 
Rulers,  Paste,  Composition  Books,  Drawing 
Materials,  Lunch  Kits,  Etc. 

Let  the  children  come  to  our  store  for 
these  things.  They  will  receive  the  best 
attention  we  can  give  them. 

The  Bass -Mackerel   Drug  C!o. 

Sallyannport,  New  Hftinpthire. 


i.  The  message  in  this  ad  is  rather  hasiy. 


2.  Attentien  has  heen  cemtered  em  erne  idea. 
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A  New  Straw  Hat 

FOR  A  NICKEL 


The  Mb  heap  is  no  place  for  a  straw  hat  nntil  it  Ib  amashed. 
Just  becanw  it  is  dirty  and  yellow  is  no  sign  it  should  be 
discarded.  Gtet  another  dollar  or  two's  worth  of  wear  oat  of 
it  by  cleaning  it  with 

ROBINSON'S  STRAW  HAT  CLEANER 

All  yon  need  to  do  is  to  spend  a  ^ime  or  a  qnarter— ac- 
cording to  whether  yon  want  to  dean  your  hat  2  or  8  times— 
for  a  box  of  cleaner.  Empty  one  of  the  capsules  intp  a  glass 
of  water,  brush  the  hat  with  this  miztnre,  rinse  it  oft,  shake 
it,  and—pat  it  on  yoor  head.  We  not  only  goarantee  Robinson's 
Straw  Bat  Cleaner  to  satisftetorfly  clean  year  hat,  bat  we  also 
goarantee  it  to  remove  ink  and  froit  stains,  mildew,  etc,  from 
aU  kinds  of  fabrics.    15  and  36  Cents. 


Then  when  yoar  hat  is  thoroly  dean  yon  can  nse  HdUnsen's 
Straw  Hat  Dye  and  make  yoar  hat  any  color  yoa  like.  Bnoogh 
to  give  a  hat  two  ooata  of  color  together  with  brash  for  ap- 
plying it.   M  Cents. 

The  Bass-Mackerel  Drug:  Co. 

Sallyannport,  New  Bampshire 


J.    Tso  mudi  in  too  little  space. 
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to  just  "look  natural !"  And  how  much  better 
anybody  might  write  were  he  to  just  merely 
be  himself! 

There  is  no  occasion  to  get  ponderous,  to 
think  big  thoughts  or  to  use  big  words.  The 
wisdom  of  the  ages  cannot  be  jammed  into  an 
ad — it  shouldn't  be  there  anyway.  An  adver- 
tisement is  nothing  but  a  notice  that  certain 
goods  are  offered  for  sale,  coupled  with  rea- 
sons why  people  shotdd  buy  them.  Put  this 
message  simply  and  the  deed  is  done. 

The  technical  phases  of  a  professional  ad- 
writer's  job  needn't  bother  an  amateur,  either. 
The  man  who  makes  a  business  of  writing 
advertisements  supplies  the  printer  with  what 
is  known  as  a  "layout,"  a  drawing  which 
shows  just  how  the  writer  wants  the  ad  set  up. 
If  there  are  illustrations,  he  indicates  on  the 
drawing  where  they  shall  appear.  He  makes 
known  to  the  printer  the  kind  of  tjrpe  he  wants 
used.  He  gets  right  down  to  brass  tacks  and 
goes  into  the  minutest  details. 

The  average  druggist  cannot  be  expected  to 
do  all  this,  and,  as  dready  stated,  it  isn't  neces- 
sary that  he  should.  Perhaps,  however,  it 
might  be  a  good  rule  to  insist  that  he  see  a 
proof  of  the  job  after  the  printer  has  got 
everything  in  t)rpe.  Sometimes  the  arrange- 
ment isn't  good— even  a  novice  can  see  that. 
A  suggestion  or  two  will  often  double  the 
value  of  an  advertisement 


But  if  the  man  who  supplies  the  copy  is  to 
call  for  a  proof,  he  ought  to  play  fair  with  the 
printer.  It  is  the  tendency  to  put  off  the  writ- 
ing of  an  advertisement  imtil  the  last  minute. 
This  isn't  giving  the  publisher  of  the  paper  a 
fair  chance.  That  period  just  before  a  paper 
goes  to  press  is  a  very  busy  one. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  copy  in  at  least 
three  or  four  days  in  advance  of  the  day  of 
publication,  in  case  the  paper  is  a  weekly.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  worst  kind  of  a  plan  not  to  do  so. 

Taking  up  now  the  first  of  the  six  ads  we 
are  going  to  discuss,  let  us  point  out  that  the 
message  is  a  little  hazy.  What  is  it  the  writer 
is  trying  to  get  at?    (See  Nos.  1  and  2.) 

The  key-note,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  last  para- 
graph ;  so,  in  resetting  the  ad,  we  have  raised 
this  paragraph  to  the  dignity  of  a  head  line. 
"We  Appreciate  the  Children's  Trade  and 
Show  Them  Every  Courtesy" — ^that  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  things.  It  is  rather  a 
fetching  tj^le,  too.  It  states  a  position  and  it 
offers  a  welcome. 

In  the  ad  as  it  appeared  the  first  line  or  so 
imder  the  head  seemed  to  detract  from  the 
main  idea  rather  than  add  to  the  force  of  it 
With  this  thought  in  mind  we  have  changed 
it  somewhat.  Again,  we  have  omitted  entirely 
reference  to  "candy,  soda  water,  and  other 


A  New  Straw  Hat 
For  a  Song 

JUST  because  it  is  dirty  and  yellow — that  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  discard  your  old 
straw  hat.      Make  it  almost  as  good  as  new  ' 
again  by  reviving  it  with 

Robinson's  Straw  Hat  Cleaner 

Empty  one  of  the  capsules  into  a  glass  of 
water,  brush  the  hat  with  this  mixture,  rinse, 
shake — and  put  your  hat  on  your  head. 

The  prices  are  15  and  25  cents. 

And  when  the  hat  is  thoroughly  clean  you  can 
use  Robinson*  8  Straw  Hat  Dye,  if  you  want 
to,  and  make  it  any  color  you  like.  Enough 
to  give  it  two  coats,  together  with  brush,  will 
cost  30  cents. 

A  New  Hat  For  a  Song ! 

The  Bass-Mackerel  Drug  Co. 

SallyauBport^  New  Hampahira 


4,  With  the  •bMemrimg  phrate^hef  omitted. 
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Items  of  Interest  for 
the  Fanner 


HOW  TO  KEEP  YOUR 
STOCK  HEALTHY 


It  is  veiT  ewenttal  tliAt  yoa 
keep  your  itook  in  good  oon- 
aitlon  at  tliie  eeMon.  If  any 
of  TOOT  antmalii  an  not  thriv- 
Inc  as  .thej  ahoold.  ffiye  them 

Dr«  Le  Gear's  Condition 
Powden 


These  powden  have  a 
markable  tonio  effect.  Thegr 
Inoreaee  appetite,  aid  digea- 
tion  and  pnrity  Uie  Uood. 


INCREASE  YOUR 
POULTRY  PROFITS 

Ponltiy  and  ent  are  eell- 
invatcoodprioea.  Keep  your 
entire  flook  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition by  feeding  them 

Dr.  Le  Gear's  Condition 
Powders 

Theee  powden  wHl  core  all 
diseases  of  ponltry,  pnrifjr 
their  blood  and  increase  en 
prodnction  Its  nse  wHl  pay 
ample  retnms  in  dollars  and 
cents. 


The  Bass-Mackerel  Dmsr-  Co. 

Sallyannport,  New  Hampshire. 


S,  An  UU9VU  bakme$  canfnst*  tht  4y9. 

lings/'     It  has  seemed  best  to  qenter  entire 
ttention  on  one  idea. 

The  advertisement,  as  well  as  the  others 
^hich  are  to  be  discussed  in  this  article,  meas- 
red  5  inches  in  height  by  4^  inches  in  width, 
n  other  words,  they  were  five-inch,  double- 
olumn  ads.    This  is  a  very  good  size  for  a 


Items  of  Interest 
for  the  Farmer 


Keep  your  stoclc  in  g;ood 
condition  at  this  season. 
If  your  animals  do  not 
thrive  as  they  should,  give 
them 

Dr.  LeGear's 
Condition  Powders 

A  remarkable  tonic  effect 
ought  to  be  noted.  The 
appetite  should  be  increas- 
ed, the  digestion  aided 
and  the  condition  of  the 
blood   greatly    improved. 


Poultry  and  eggs  are  sell- 
ing at  good  prices.  Keep 
your  entire  flock  healthy 
and  profitable  by  feeding 
them 

Dr.  LeGear's 
Condition  Powders 

The  effect  is  general. 
The  blood  is  made  better, 
many  diseases  disappear 
and  increased  egg-produc- 
tion results.  A  plain  mat- 
ter of  dollars  and  cents. 


The  Bass  -  Mackerel   Drug  Co. 

Sallyannport,  New  Hampshire 


druggist  to  use  who  is  located  in  a  small  town ; 
in  a  town  not  large  enough  to  have  a  daily 
paper.  Were  he  to  carry  an  advertisement  of 
this  size  each  day  the  expense  would  be  rather 
large,  although  we  are  not  prepared  to  say 
that  such  expense  would  not  be  justified.  We 
merely  want  to  make  the  point  that  for  use  in 
weekly  papers,  at  least,  the  five-inch,  double- 
coltunn  size  is  a  good  one. 

In  connection  with  the  straw  hat  cleaner 
ad,  it  is  our  opinion  that  too  much  has  been 
said  in  too  little  space — ^meaning  that  the 
writer  has  usied  too  many  words.  Here  again 
we  found  some  obscuring  phraseology,  which 


In  the  Spring  when  You 

are  Troubled  with  that 

Tired  FeeJinjg 

At  thiB  aeason  of  the  year  your  liver  and  kidneys 
are  apt  to  be  oat  of  kilter,  your  blood  impore  and 
your  Bystem  in  a  general  run-down  condition. 
This  will  cause  you  to  suffer  from  a  lowered  vitality 
and  loss  of  energy.  You  will  probably  feel  neither 
sick  nor  well.  But  it  will  pay  you  to  see  your* 
physician  and  find  out  just  what  is  needed. 

He'll  likely  advise  the  use  of  a  good  Blood  Remedy 
or  Tonic.    We  handle  all  of  the  good  ones. 

Get  something  right  away — 
A  remedy  that  will  build  you  up 

The  Bass-Mackerel  Drug:  Co. 

SALLTANNPORT,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


6,  Resetting  th$  ad  for  better  apptarauct. 


7.  QuestiomabU  from  the  point  of  advisability. 

we  eliminated.     The  old  and  the  new  speak 
for  themselves.     (See  Nos.  3  and  4.) 

Mention  has  been  made  of  what  is  known 
as  a  "layout."  Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to 
supply  one.  It  may  be  drawn  on  a  piece  of 
paper  in  a  very  few  minutes  and  will  show  to 
the  printer  clearer  than  an3rthing  else  possibly 
can  what  he  is  expected  to  do  in  order  to 
interpret  the  ideas  of  the  man  who  prepared 
the  copy. 

The  condition  powder  ad.  (Nps.  6  and  6) 
naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts — ^note  the 
line  drawn  down  through  the  middle.  Certain 
copy  has  been  prepared  to  go  into  the  part  on 
the  left,  certain  other  copy  to  go  into  the  part 
on  the  right.     This  may  be  designated  by  a 
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rough  drawing,  the  copy  and  the  spaces  being 
numbered. 

In  the  finished  job  we  would  prefer  to  see 
the  figures  1  and  2  stand  at  the  top  of  the 
respective  columns — see  the  reset  ad.  We 
deem  it  best,  also,  to  eliminate  the  two  heads 
"How  to  Keep  Your  Stock  Health/'  and 
''Increase  Your  Poultry  Profits."  We  have 
juggled  the  phraseology  somewhat,  also,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  name  of  the  prod- 
uct advertised  to  a  parallel  position  in  each 
colunrn;  you  will  see  how  much  better  this 
is  from  the  standpoint  of  appearance. 

No  price  has  been  stated  in  connection  with 


There's  Many  a  Slip  Twixt  the 
Snap  and  the  Finished  Picture 

The  real  fun  in  picture  making  is  in  the  snap  shot. 
There  is  not  much  of  interest  in  the  developing  and 
printing,  especially  when  an  element  of  diance  is 
involved. 

For  this  reason,  most  of  the  amateur  photographers 

in  this  community 

Let  OS  Develop  and  Print 

their  Alms.  We  are  thoroughly  equipped  for  this 
class  of  work  and  guarantee  good  pictures,  provided 
the  films  are  o.  k.  Bring  your  vacation  films  to  us, 
if  yon  wish  perfect  work. 

We  are  Agents  for  the  Eastman  Kodaks 
.   and  Supplies 

The  Bass-Mackerel  Drug  Co. 

Sallyannporty  New  Hampshire 


8,   Wtthy  0/  mor0  efftcHvt  handling. 

the  goods  offered  for  sale  in  this  ad.  A  mis- 
take, we  think. 

Then,  too,  the  statements  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  remedies  are  altogether  too  posi- 
tive. Nowadays  it  isn't  best  to  claim  that 
anything  will  "cure  all  diseases."  Nothing 
will.  Moreover,  not  only  the  government  but 
other  agencies  are  out  gunning  for  concerns 
that  make  such  tall  pronouncements.  Every 
community  has  its  quota  of  conservative  citi- 
zens who  not  only  can't  be  swept  away  by  such 
statements,  but  who  don't  like  to  see  them  in 
print.  Therefore  the  store  that  uses  them  is 
to  a  certain  extent  discredited. 

What  has  just  been  said  applies  more  forci- 
bly to  the  spring  tonic  ad.  (No.  7).  From  the 


There's  Many  a  Slip 
Twixt  the  Snap  and 
the  Finished  Picture 


The  real  fun  in  picture  making^  lies  in  taking 
the  picture. 

Developing  and  printing  are  likely  to  be 
looked  upon  as  irksome,  disagreeable  tasks. 

For  this  roaton,  most  of  the  amateur 
photographers  m  this  community  let 
us   derelop   and    print   their  films. 

We  are  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  work 
and  can  guarantee  good  pictures  if  the  films 
are  all  right.     We  give  prompt  service. 

Don*t  take  chances.  Bring  your  vacation 
films  to  us. 


The  Bass  -  Mackerel  Drug  Co. 

Sallyannport^  New  Hampshire 
9,  A  HngU  iiUa  kamm4r§d  home  strongly. 


Standpoint  of  an  advertisement  this  specimc 
is  the  best  in  the  lot ;  everything  considered 
will  pass  muster  very  nicely  so  far  as  physic 
appearance  is  concerned.  But  it  might  be  thj 
drug  stores  would  profit  as  a  class  were  the 
to  lay  low  on  spring  tonics.  Old  ideas  ai 
fast  passing  away. 


The  Wright  Way  to  Cure 
and  Smoke  Meat 

WRIGHT'S  HAMl  PICKLB  AND  SUGAR  CURB 

This  is  a  combination  of  several  meat-ourinff  materials,  al 
of  wbioh  have  been  recommended  by  the  dei»artment  of  affricnl 
ture  for  ase  In  carinv  meat. 

Wriffbt'8  Ham  Pickle  ii  prepared  in  a  scientific  manner  ant 
a  Jar  of  this,  mixed  with  a  definite  amount  of  common  salt,  ant 
used  on  a  definite  amount  of  meat,  produces  an  absolutely  wel 
balanced  cured  meat.  A  dollar  jar  of  Wright's  Ham  Pickle 
mixed  with  27  pounds  of  salt,  will  furnish  a  sugar-cure  or  a  sweet 
pickle  for  a  barrel  of  meat— 880  iK>und8.  We  also  have  the  60c  size 

WRIGHTS  C0NDBN8BD  SMOKE 

Smoking  meat  with  Wright's  Condensed  Smoke  imparts  t 
meat  the  same  smoke-flavor  that  is  obtained  when  meat  i 
smoked  In  the  old  way.  Now.  when  you  smoke  meat  in  a  smoke 
house,  the  heat  from  the  fire  softens  the  meat,  the  fat  fries  out 
and  it  shrinks  in  weight  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  It  is  not  onl; 
cheaper  to  use  Wright's  Ck>ndensed  Smoke,  but  it  is  quicker 
you  have  better  meat,  the  process  is  definite. 

Wright's  Condensed  Smoke  sells  for  fl.OO  and  will  smok 
280  pounds  of  meat. 

The  Bass-Mackerel  Drug:  Co. 

SALLYANNPORT,         -     '     NEW  HAMPSHIR] 


10,  Afore  words  than  necessary  are  need. 
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However,  that  is  a  matter  each  druggist 
must  decide  for  himself. 

The  finishing  and  developing  ad.  (see  No. 
8)  is  fairly  good  also.  We  have  had  it  reset, 
however,  and  an  improvement  is  quite  appar- 
ent. The  phraseology  has  been  somewhat 
changed,  it  will  be  noted.  We  have  left  out 
reference  to  the  fact  that  kodaks  and  supplies 
are  carried,  but  it  probably  would  not  have 
done  any  great  amount  of  harm  had  these 
statements  been  left  in.  We  are  great  believ- 
ers, h6wever,  in  singleness  of  purpose.  Let 
one  thing  be  taken  up  and  hammered  home. 
Next  day  or  next  week,  perhaps,  take  up  the 
cameras  and  supplies  slnd  push  them.  There 
is  no  hard-and-fast  rule,  though. 

We  have  added  one  little  sentence  of  four 
words  which  we  think  is  important — "We 
Give  Prompt  Service."     Doubtles^  the  man 


who  wrote  the  advertisement  overlooked  the 
point,  but  it  should  be  included  in  all  attempts 
to  promote  business  of  this  character,  because 
it  is  one  of  the  things  that  a  patron  is  most 
interested  in.  He  is  willing  to  take  chances 
on  the  work  being  well  done,  but  he  won't 
stand  for  delays. 

The  last  advertisenjent  is  too  crowded; 
there  are  too  many  words  iA  it.  In  addition 
the  word  "meat"  is  used  too  many  times — an 
even  dozen  times.  The  whole  thing  should  be 
worked  over  so  as  to  avoid  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  process  of  condensation  should 
be  recklessly  indulged  in.     (See  No.  10.) 

Taken  as  a  whole  these  advertisements  have 
not  been  well  handled  by  the  compositor — 
meaning  by  that  that  an  expert  with  type  did 
not  set  them  up.  We  suggest  that  the  druggist 
insist  that  better  attention  be  given  to  his  copy. 


Unusual  Advertising  Stunts 

We  pay  one  dollar  each  for  items  printed  in  this  department     Read  those  that 
follow  and  then  send  us  an  idea  that  has  worked  in  your  store 


A  Windov^  Display  of  Glassware. 

By  N.  I.  Mitchell, 
Sparta,  Mich. 

One  of  the  essential  accessories  of  the  drug 
business  is  glassware.  It  is  a  commodity  about 
the  composition  of  which  people,  as  a  rule, 
know  very  little. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  I  devised  a  win- 
dow display  that  I  hoped  would  be  of  interest. 
It  proved  its  value  not  only  in  an  educational 
way  but  also  in  attracting  attention  to  the 
store,  which  is  one  of  the  first  requirements  of 
good  advertising. 

I  used  a  dark-blue  crepe  paper  for  the  floor 
and  background  of  the  window.  In  separate 
groups  I  placed  bottles  of  certain  sizes  and 
styles,  the  flint  and  amber  in  alternate  piles, 
with  one  bottle  of  each  color  standing  in  the 
center. 

On  one  sign  I  printed:  "Bottle  glass  is  a 
mixture  of  sand,  1150  parts;  sodium  carbonate, 
65  parts;  lime,  200  parts;  sodium  nitrate,  100 
parts.  These  are  heated  together  in  a  clay  pot 
to  a  high  temperature  and  shaped  into  bottles 
by  a  process  of  blowing." 

On  another  sign,  "The  first  bottles  were 
made  of  the  skins  of  animals." 


Still  another,  "The  Egyptians  used  bottles 
made  of  stone,  bone,  porcelain,  bronze,  gold 
and  silver." 

On  a  fourth  sign,  which  I  displayed  rather 
prominently,  appeared,  "Save  the  price  of  a 
bottle  by  bringing  one  with  you  for  lime  water, 
oils,  etc.    The  cost  of  bottles  has  increased." 

The  latter  sign  resulted  in  a  number  of  quer- 
ies concerning  the  prices  of  bottles  and  the 
people  were  surprised  to  learn  how  much  they 
cost,  the  general  impression  being  that  glass- 
ware was  cheap. 

I  was  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the 
display,  especially  in  the  good  work  it  had  done 
to  enlighten  my  customers  on  one  of  the  many 
reasons  for  high  prices  on  prescriptions. 

"You  Should  Be— Are  You?" 

By  a.  £.  Anderson^ 
Brookings,  S.  D. 

The  above  title  was  the  slogan  appearing 
on  a  card  which  I  had  sgme  boys  distribute 
around  town  one  Saturday  morning.  I  also 
had  them  drop  one  on  the  driver's  seat  of  each 
automobile  or  farmer's  wagon  as  it  stood  at 
the  curb  on  the  main  street. 

The   words   were   unaccompanied  by   any 
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address  or  other  hint  of  what  they  might  refer 
to.  They  were  printed  in  large,  black  letters 
on  a  white  card.  A  neat  border  ran  around 
the  outside  edge. 

The  question  had  everybody  guessing. 
There  were  all  manner  of  conjectures  and 
interpretations  of  what  was  meant;  some  of 
them  religious  and  some  political. 

The  idea  was  working  as  I  had  planned.  It 
was  arousing  the  curiosity  of  the  town  and 
country  folks  and  they  were  discussing  it 
generally.  Through  it  all  I  succeeded  in 
keeping  my  identity  a  secret. 

The  following  Saturday  I  was  busy  again 
— ^this  time  with  neat  little  blotters  containing 
the  answer  to  the  question. 

The  blotter  was  an  attractive  orange  color, 
neatly  printed  in  black  ink.    It  read : 


YOU  SHOULD  BE !  ^  ARE  YOU? 
One  of  the  Satisfied  Customers  of 

A-    E.   ANDERSON'S   DRUG   STORE 

400  Main  Street,  Bkooxikgs. 

Telephone  130. 

Drugs,  Chemicals,  Toilet  Articles,.  Station- 
ery, Books,  Cigars,  Ice  Cream,  Sodas, 
and  Chocolates. 

"//  our  name  is  on  the  label  it  is  right." 


The  scheme  worked.  It  accomplished  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  had  ever  hoped  for  in 
the  way  of  publicity  for  the  store,  and  I  am 
sure  it  could  be  employed  in  many  other  com- 
munities with  just  as  much  success. 

Promoting  the  Sale  of  Spices  for  Pickling. 

By  N.  I.  Mitchell, 
Sparta,  Mich. 

In  my  opinion  the  public  should  be  so  im- 
bued with  the  idea  that  spices,  like  drugs, 
should  be  secured  at  a  drug  store  that  every 
time  they  need  anything  in  this  line  they  will 
just  automatically  turn  to  the  druggist  for  it. 

When  pickling  time  arrives  I  make  a  strong 
bid  for  the  spice  business. 

I  obtain  a  number  of  cans  of  choice  pickles 
showing  the  different  varieties  and  forms  and 
arrange  them  attractively  in  the  window.  The 
display  generally  includes  cucumbers,  water- 
melon, beets,  mustard  pickles,  etc. 

A  flooring  and  backgrotind  of  bright  yellow 
crepe  paper  is  used  and  each  bottle  is  set  on  a 
white  lace  paper  doily. 


At  the  frontyOf  the  display  I  show  small 
pyramids  of  various  spices,  each  on  a  separate 
white  doily. 

Around  the  window  in  suitable  places  I  stand 
signs  reading: 

(1)  "You  must  have  good  spices  to  make 
good  pickles." 

(2)  "Pickled  with  spices  from " 

(3)  "Buy  only  the  best." 

(4)  "We  can  supply  mustard  seed,  turmeric, 
celery  seed,  cloves,  cinnamon,  etc." 

By  going  after  this  business  energetically  I 
believe  drug  stores  can  get  the  major  part  of 
it,  especially  around  pickling  time  when  the 
demand  is  heavy. 

Publicity  for  the  Camera  Department. 

By  a.  L.  Gray, 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

I  carry  a  complete  line  of  cameras,  films 
and  photo  supplies  and  do  my  own  developing 
and  printing. 

Among  the  plans  I  have  worked  to  promote 
this  feature  of  my  store,  the  post  card  idea 
has  been  one  of  the  best. 

I  write  a  message  on  a  sheet  of  parchment 
paper  or  blank  celluloid  and,  using  it  as  a 
negative,  make  a  number  of  prints  on  photo- 
graphic post-cards.  Against  the  black  back- 
ground tfie  letters  stand  out  clear  and  white. 
I  send  these  cards  out  to  a  selected  list  of  cus- 
tomers and  others  who  may  be  interested, 
especially  those  I  did  work  for  the  previous 
year.    I  say  something  like  this: 

Dear  Friend  : 

Our  fine  line  of  photo  supplies  is  at  your  disposal. 
We  have  a  complete  stock  of  cameras,  films,  etc.  Ask 
us  about  any  difficulty  you  Have  had  with  the  light  or 
focus.     We  win  be  glad  to  help  you. 

We  do  our  own  developing  and  printing.  Satisfac- 
tory work  and  24-hour  service  guaranteed. 

This  card  was  printed  in  our  photographic  depart- 
ment. 

We  thank  you  for  past  favors  and  solicit  your  fur- 
ther patronage. 

Very  truly  yours, 

It  is  best  to  write  with  India  ink  in  order 
to  make  the  letters  a  solid  black.  The  parch- 
ment paper  is  the  kind  used  by  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  for  wrapping  bottles  and  may 
be  secured  by  taking  the  wrapper  from  a  fluid 
extract  or  pill  container.  The  blank  end  of  an 
old  film  will  do  if  it  is  desired  to  use  celluloid. 


The  Effect  of  Proper  Methods  of  Dis- 
play on  Magazine  Sales 


By  Charles  A.  Goddard 

Los  Angeles,  California 


Some  druggists  sell  periodicals  only  because 
they  have  to.  In  many  cases  what  they  really 
do  is  to  let  the  magazine  stock  run  itself.  With 
little  effort,  however,  this  line  can  be  made 
to  pay. 

The  Montgomery  Pharmacy  is  a  drug  store 
in  a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles.  Up  until  a  year 
or  so  ago  magazines  were  displayed  in  one  of 


paid  for  them.  This  fact  hit  the  salesman,  full 
force.  The  window  display  might  be  all  right, 
but  it  ought  to  be  supplemented  by  some  sort 
of  an  arrangement  whereby  customers  could 
get  at  the  magazines  when  they  came  inside.  A 
stand  was  put  in,  and  sales  increased  at  once. 
In  the  EUis  Drug  Store,  Vandalia,  Missouri, 
magazines  are  kept  not  only  for  sale,  but  also 


This  arrangement  is  equally  useful  for  the  display  both  of  magazines  and  sheet  music. 


the  windows.  In  fact,  quite  a  number  of 
stores  pursue  this  policy,  holding  that  a  great 
many  of  those  who  pass  by  will  be  attracted. 
Often  the  impulse  to  buy  comes  suddenly  and 
as  the  result  of  a  gentle  reminder. 

But  in  the  Montgomery  store  one  day  a 
stack  of  magazines  was  taken  out  of  the 
window  in  order  that  a  customer  might  make  a 
selection,  and  was  left  on  a  soda  fountain 
stool.  Right  in  a  row  three  or  four  people 
took  magazines  from  this  stool  to  a  clerk,  and 


for  the  use  of  women  who  want  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  latest  styles.  The  ladies  are 
invited  to  come  in  and  look  these  periodicals 
over. 

A  somewhat  similar  scheme  is  in  use  in  the 
Montgomery  store  just  referred  to.  At  one 
sid^of  the  room,  between  one  of  the  windows 
and  the  fountain,  three  shelves  have  been  put 
in  which  slant  downward  from  the  wall,  and 
on  the  lower  edges  of  these  shelves  a  molding 
has  been  placed,  so  that  the  magazines  won't 
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slip  off  onto  the  floor.  Fashion  periodicals  are 
thus  kept  temptingly  on  display. 

Some  stores  make  it  a  practice  to  try  and 
book  up  a  string  of  regular  customers.  When 
a  man  buys  a  magazine  this  question  is  asked: 
"How  about  saving  you  a  copy  of  next  month's 
issue,  when  it  comes  in  ?" 

"All  right,  put  me  down  for  a  copy.  Only 
let  me  know  when  you  get  it," 

When  the  magazine  actually  arrives  the 
ordered  copies  are  marked  and  set  aside.  At 
odd  moments  the  telephone  is  used.  "This  is 
the  York  Pharmacy,"  the  clerk  will  say.  "The 
August  Harper's  Magazine  you  asked  for  is 
here.  Thought  you  might  care  to  drop  in  and 
get  it  on  your  way  home." 

This  seems  like  a  lot  of  bother,  and  no  doubt 
it  is.  iBut  two  different  druggists  have  told  me 
that  the  plan  pays.  Spare  time  is  utilized  to 
make  the  calls,  and  very  often  when  the  cus- 
tomer comes  for  his  magazine  he  buys  some- 
thing else. 

One  druggist  of  my  acquaintance  used  to 
keep  his  magazines  in  the  center  of  the  store 


on  a  flat  table.  Each  month  when  he  came 
to  the  point  of  collecting  unsold  copies  which 
should  be  returned,  he  found  a  great  many  of 
them  damaged — ^unsalable.  They  had  been 
handled  a  great  deal;  altogether  too  much. 
This  druggist  reasoned  that  a  flat  table  was  not 
quite  the  thing  for  display  purposes,  and  so 
he  secured  a  discarded  counter  irom  a  dry 
goods  man,  and  on  this  he  had  a  rack  built 
with  sections  sloping  upward,  like  the-  seats  in 
the  bleachers.  He  finished  the  fixture  in 
mahogany  and  white,  to  match  his  woodwork. 
Back  of  this,  on  the  wall,  he  placed  another 
fixture,  which  consisted  of  a  rack  somewhat 
similar  to  the  familiar  ones  designed  to  hold 
railway  time-tables,  except  that  the  sections 
were  larger,  of  course.  He  noticed  three 
mighty  pleasing  results:  the  magazines  were 
not  nearly  so  badly  damaged,  they  were  never 
in  a  chaotic  condition  of  disorder,  and  sales 
increased  materially. 

So  successfully  did  this  idea  work  out  that 
he  installed  a  similar  arrangement  for  the  dis- 
pla3ring  of  sheet  music. 


Jim  Maynard,  Windjammer 


By  Ralph  H.  Butz 

AUentown,  Pennsylvania 


For  the  last  thirty  years  I  have  been  making 
what  we  shall  call  Xville  regularly  every  three 
months,  and  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember 
I've  been  selling  Jim  Maynard  a  small  bill  of 
goods  every  time  I  called.  ' 

Jim  started  a  drug  store  when  the  place  was 
nothing  more  than  a  dinky  flag  station  on 
the  B.  &  O.  which  most  of  the  drummers 
passed  up. 

Jim  has  grown  old  in  the  business,  and  to- 
day his  store  has  the  same  appearance  that 
it  had  when  first  I  saw  it. 

Xville  has  grown  by  leaps  and  botmds,  new 
industries  have  come  to  the  town  every  year, 
and  where  once  I  had  only  Jim  to  call  on  I 
have  a  dozen  customers  now. 

The  town  has  had  a  phenomenal  growth, 
but  in  the  midst  of  all  the  onward  sweep  of 
human  endeavor  Jim  has  remained  stationary. 

He  hasn't  advanced  beyond  the  point  where 
he  started. 

And  he  never  will 


The  trouble  with  Jim  is  that  he  likes  to 
hear  himself  blow. 

He  can  entertain  his  few  customers  by  the 
hour  explaining  to  the  nth  degree  how  all  the 
great  world  movements  should  be  moved. 

He  can  tell  how  easy  it  would  be  for  Rocke- 
feller to  make  a  million  dollars  every  day,  or 
how  the  railroads  could  cut  their  operating 
expenses  in  half  at  one  fell  swoop,  if  only  his 
advice  were  taken. 

In  fact,  Jim  is  so  busily  engaged  solving 
the  problems  of  successful  men  that  he  hasn't 
time  to  look  after  his  own  affairs. 

The  wonderful  opportunities  that  have  been 
Jim's  have  been  ignored;  prosperity  that 
might  have  been  his  has  been  waved  ma- 
jestically aside. 

A  few  will  go  out  with  Jim  to  the  church- 
yard, when  the  end  comes,  and  then  the  wind 
will  blow  through  the  evergreens  and  the 
chattering  blue-jays  will  take  up  the  refrain 
where  Jim  left  off. 


Adventures  in  Partnership 

Are  partnerships  the  solution  for  limited  capital  and  inadequate  help,  or  is  it 
best  to  go  it  alone?    Diversified  opinions  are  evident  in  the  three  following 
contributions  selected  from  those  received  in  answer  to  one  of  our  Con- 
test subjects.   The  papers  are  printed  in  the  order  of  the  prize  awards 


Cheap  at  Half  the  Price. 

By  Malcolm  Montgomery, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

It  was  while  clerking  in  a  New  England 
town  nearly  twenty  years  ago  that  I  first  met 
Ed  Tapley.  Ed  represented  a  wholesale  firm 
down  Boston  way  and  used  to  make  our  town 
every  two  weeks. 

He  had  a  way  with  him,  had  Ed.  A  nice, 
likeable  chap,  full  of  good  stories  and,  if  pos- 
sible, more  friendly  to  the  clerks  in  the  stores 
he  visited  than  to  the  proprietors.  I  took  to 
him  from  the  first  time  I  met  him — I  a  kid 
fresh  from  pharmacy  school,  just  starting  to 
learn  the  kinks  of  retaildom ;  Ed  a  forty-year- 
old  man  of  the  world,  with  ten  years  of  retail 
experience  and  another  ten  "on  the  road" 
behind  him. 

On  his  visits  to  the  store  after  I  had  started 
clerking  there  Ed,  while  waiting  for  the  boss 
to  get  out  the  want-book,  would  talk  to  me  on 
subjects  I  was  keen  about.  He'd  tell  me  about 
the  activities  of  the  State  association,  the 
opportunities  pharmacy  held  out  for  young 
men,  and  about  the  chances  to  make  money  in 
one  or  another  of  the  towns  in  his  territory  if 
only  "a  bright  chap  like  you"  were  running  the 
store  there. 

Naturally  his  talks  accentuated  my  ambition 
to  become  a  proprietor,  and  so,  after  I  had  been 
clerking  for  two  years  and  a  far-away  uncle 
died  leaving  me  four  thousand  dollars,  I  could 
hardly  wait  for  Ed's  next  visit.  I  wanted  his 
advice  in  selecting  the  proper  location  for  my 
new  store. 

He  came  at  last  and  breathlessly  I  told  him 
of  my  legacy  and  my  desire.  Ed  was  delighted 
at  my  good  fortune  and  promised  to  hunt  for 
just  the  right  kind  of  an  opening.  Two  days 
later  I  received  a  telegram  stating  that  Ed 
would  be  back  to  my  town  that  night  and 
asking  me  to  meet  him  at  the  hotel. 

"The  finest  chance  in  the  State,"  exclaimed 
Ed,  as  soon  as  I  was  shown  up  to  his  room. 
"Joe  Robinson's  health,  over  at  the  county  seat, 


has  gone  back  on  him  and  he  wants  to  get  out 
and  go  to  California.  He'll  sell  the  whole 
thing — stock,  fixtures,  and  good-will — for  six 
thousand." 

"But  I've  only  got  four  thousand  dollars,"  I 
reminded  Ed.  "Will  he  take  my  note  for  the 
balance  ?" 

"No;  he  wants  all  cash,  so  that  he  can  get 
away  clean  and  invest  his  money  in  an  orange 
grove  out  on  the  Coast." 

I  was  disappointed,  for  I  knew  the  Robinson 
store  did  a  good  business  and  that  it  could  be 
made  to  give  me  a  much  better  living  than 
clerking  would. 

Ed  was  not  so  easily  discouraged,  however. 
"I  tell  you  what  we'll  do.  We'll  go  into  part- 
nership. I'm  getting^  tired  of  the  road  and 
would  like  a  chance  to  settle  down  in  one  town, 
particularly  with  a  smart  chap  like  you  for  a 
partner." 

A  partnership  with  Ed  Tapley!  I  never 
dared  to  dream  of  such  a  change — agoing  into 
business  with  a  man  who  knew  the  drug  busi- 
ness from  acacia  to  zingiber,  and  whose 
acquaintances — potential  customers,  all — ^lived 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other. 

So  I  told  Ed  I  didn't  think  it  fair  to  let  him 
in  on  such  an  unequal  proposition,  that  my 
experience  didn't  begin  to  equal  up  to  his. 

"Just  what  I'd  been  waiting  to  hear,  Mal- 
colm, my  boy,"  he  came  back.  "I  have  only 
two  thousand  dollars  that  I  can  lay  my  hands 
on  at  present,  so  suppose  we  settle  it  this  way: 
We'll  take  your  four  thousand  and  my  two, 
and  buy  the  store.  My  greater  experience  and 
familiarity  with  trade  conditions  should  offset 
my  lack  of  capital  and  we  can  start  as  equal 
owners." 

That  suited  me  nicely,  for  I  reasoned  that 
two  thousand  dollars  was  cheap  for  the  privi- 
lege of  a  partnership  with  such  an  experienced 
person.    I  was  only  twenty-four. 

As  Ed  said  that  Mr.  Robinson  hadn't  told 
any  one  else  of  his  desire  to  sell,  and  as  we 
didn't  want  the  news  to  become  broadcast,  it 
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was  agreed  that  I  continue  at  my  work  while 
Ed  went  back  to  the  county  seat  and  negotiated 
the  sale.  He  said  the  stock  of  the  store  was  a 
good  one  and  that  he  estimated  the  price  to  be 
a  fair  one.     No  inventory  would  be  necessary. 

My  partner-to-be  bought  the  store'  in  his  own 
name — we  didn't  want  any  one  to  know  what 
was  going  on — and  then  transferred  to  me  a 
half-interest,  all  done  up  in  proper  legal  man- 
ner. 

We  were  to  take  possession  in  two  weeks,  so 
I  promptly  gave  notice.  Ed  had  to  stay  with 
his  firm  a  month  longer,  but  had  so  arranged 
his  trip  that  he  could  make  the  coimty  seat 
where  our  store  was  located  every  two  or  three 
days. 

At  the  end  of  my  two  weeks  on  the  old  job 
I  proceeded  to  the  new  location  and  met  Ed. 
As  he  was  not  yet  at  liberty  to  give  his  whole 
time  it  was  up  to  me  to  get  things  started.  I 
worked  alone  for  the  next  fortnight,  going 
over  every  bit  of  the  store,  washing  all  the 
shelves  and  cases,  and  getting  familiar  with  the 
stock.  The  stock  didn't  seem  to  be  excessively 
large — ^a  thousand  dollars  in  those  days  bought 
a  large  bimch  of  goods — ^but  Ed,  on  his  semi- 
weekly  visit,  assured  me  that  even  if  the  pur- 
chase price  wasn't  all  represented  in  the  stock, 
the  "good-will"  was  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  difference. 

And  anyway,  I  didn't  give  so  very  much 
thotjght  to  the  magnitude  of  the  stock  at  that 
time.  I  was  too  busy  running  out  front  every 
few  minutes  to  gaze  on  a  new  black  and  gold 
sign  that  had  been  my  first  purchase  and  that 
was  ordered  the  next  day  after  my  meeting 
with  Ed  in  the  hotel.  It  read:  "Montgomery 
&  Tapley.  Prescriptions  Carefully  Com- 
pounded."   A  beautiful  thing. 

The  two  weeks  before  my  partner  was  to 
come  in  to  help  me  out  passed  quickly.  Trade 
was  good,  better  than  we  had  anticipated,  in 
fact,  and  I  was  kept  very  busy  waiting  on  cus- 
tomers and  sending  orders  in  to  the  whole- 
salers. 

Nevertheless  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief 
that  I  welcomed  Ed  when  he  finally  landed  to 
take  up  his  share  of  the  load.  I  had  been 
doing  double  duty  and  was  pretty  well  tired 
out 

From  then  on  things  went  swimmingly.  Ed 
was  a  wizard  with  customers;  he  could  sell  a 
dollar's  worth  to  my  dime's.     Sales  began  to 


climb  and  the  money  in  the  till  frequently 
reached  the  seventy-five-dollar  mark  at  our 
closing  hour  of  10  o'clock.  Daily  sales  like 
those  were  good  ones  in  the  days  of  twenty 
years  ago,  when  expenses  were  low  and  forty 
dollars  bought  a  bang-up  show-case. 

Because  of  my  partner's  salesmanship  ability 
it  gradually  came  about  that  he  tended  ^e 
majority  of  customers  while  I  looked  after  the 
other  details.  I  opened  the  store  in  the  morn- 
ing and  closed  it  at  night — ^trade  wasn't  very 
brisk  at  those  times,  and  of  course  I  could 
hardly  expect  Ed  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  busy- 
time  selling  and  also  handle  the  slack  hours 
as  well.  That  the  windows  had  to  be  washed, 
the  floor  swept,  and  the  other  odd  jobs  done 
during  the  slack  hours  was  merely  incidental. 

The  opening  and  checking  of  incoming 
goods,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  galenicals, 
flavoring  extracts,  etc.,  that  we  sold  of  course 
fell  to  me.    Ed  was  needed  "out  front." 

After  about  six  months  Ed  began  to  make 
his  presence  felt  in  the  commimity.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  number  of  fraternal  organizations 
and  was  always  a  committeeman  or  one  of  the 
speakers  when  anything  of  local  importance 
was  pulled  off.  These  civic  celebrations  always 
brought  a  lot  of  business  to  the  store,  particu- 
larly at  the  soda  fountain,  and  I  quite  often 
had  to  run  things  alone  at  these  times.  Ed, 
because  of  his  activities  in.  the  affairs,  had  to 
be  on  the  outside.  But.  as  he  expressed  it, 
"My  belonging  to  these  things  brings  us  lots 
of  trade,  and  to  get  it  I  have  to  be  away  from 
the  store  more  or  less."  It  was  all  good  busi- 
ness and  openly  my  duty  to  look  after  the  store 
alone  at  such  times. 

Ed  was  also  very  prominent  in  the  affair^  of 
the  State  pharmaceutical  association,  always 
taking  active  part  in  the  deliberations  and  act- 
ing on  various  committees.  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  been  present  at  some  of  the  meetings 
and  particularly  to  have  listened  to  some  of 
the  papers,  but  such  a  course  was  out  of  the 
question.  When  Ed  was  away  I  had  to  be  on 
the  job.  Ed  always  gave  me  a  verbatim  ac- 
coimt  of  the  proceedings,  though,  so  perhaps  I 
didn't  miss  very  much  after  all. 

For  three  years  business  came  our  way 
nicely.  We  enjoyed  a  good  trade  and  made  a 
little  money,  although  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  the  doctor  made  me  spend  nearly  a  thou- 
sand of  my  savings  by  taking  a  protracted  trip 
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to  the  South.  He  said  that  I  had  been  confined 
too  closely  and  must  get  away  from  business 
a  while  if  I  wanted  to  continue  in  the  drug 
game. 

On  my  return  I  found  that  Ed  had  been 
experimenting  with  a  formula  for  a  compound 
syrup  of  sarsaparilla  to  sell  for  a  dollar  a  bot- 
tle. He  had  marketed  his  experimental  lots 
in  a  small  way  locally  and  had  excellent  reports 
from  them.    It  looked  like  a  good  thing. 

He  proposed  that  we  sell  our  drug  business 
— ^my  health  was  still  too  precarious  to  permit 
long  hours  again — ^and  market  the  product  on 
a  big  scale.  I  was  to  look  after  the  office  end 
and  he  would  attend  to  the  sales  promotion. 
.  We  closed  out  our  store  for  seven  thousand 
dollars — we  had  expanded  the  stock  and  added 
to  the  fixtures  considerably — and  invested  the 
money  in  our  new  project. 

Quite  a  slice  of  the  seven  thousand  went  into 
the  preparation  of  an  almanac  that  was  to 
advertise  the  product  and  make  it  a  by-word 
in  every  family.  The  remainder,  except  that 
spent  for  a  sign  reading  "Montgomery  &  Tap- 
ley — ^Manufacturing  Chemists,"  was  invested 
in  bottles,  labels,  and  materials. 

We  had  lots  of  confidence  in  the  worth  of 
the  product — it  was  the  result  of  six  months' 
study  on  my  partner's  part — so  when  Ed 
started  out  to  place  it  with  the  trade  he  did  so 
with  a  guarantee  that  every  bottle  unsold  at 
the  end  of  six  months  would  be  taken  back  for 
the  price  paid. 

Ed  stocked  the  trade  liberally.  He  knew 
nearly  every  druggist  in  the  State  and  they 
bought  freely.  The  package  was  a  striking 
one,  the  almanacs  real  trade-pullers,  and  the 
wholesale  price  showed  a  nice  profit  for  the 
dealers. 

Then,  when  summer  came — it  happened. 

There  wasn't  sufficient  syjfup  in  the  prepara- 
tion fo  keep  it  properly,  and  the  hot  summer 
weather  caused  nearly  every  bottle  to  ferment. 

Our  written  guarantee  had  been  given  with 
each  order  sold,  so  there  was  nothing  for  us 
to  do  but  make  the  necessary  refunds.  When 
the  last  bottle  was  settled  for  our  capital  and 
my  savings  had  been  dissipated.  We  were 
broke. 

Ed  went  back  on  the  road  and  I  secured  a 
position  in  a  retail  store,  a  job  which  I  have 
held  ever  since. 

About  five  years  ago  a  traveling  man  told 


me  that  he  had  met  old  Joe  Robinson  out  in 
California  and  that  Joe  had  a  very  prosperous 
fruit-growing  business  which  he  had  started 
with  the  four  thousand  dollars  Ed  Tapley  gave 
him  for  his  store  at  the  county  seat  I  think, 
though,  th&t  he  meant  six  thousand. 

Chafing  to  Be  Released. 

By  Gustave  Phillips, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Several  years  ago  the  man  for  whom  I  was 
working  made  up  his  mind  to  go  into  another 
line  of  business  and  offered  to  sell  out  to  me, 
provided  I  could  scare  up  the  necessary  capital. 
The  financial  consideration  involved  was  not 
an  unreasonably  large  one,  but  to  raise  it  was 
not  an  easy  matter  for  me.  I  was  a  compara- 
tively young  man  and  an  unknown  factor  in 
the  community. 

I  did  my  best  to  point  out  the  advantages 
of  the  investment  to  several  of  my  well-tondo 
friends,  but  they  all  failed  to  see  any  induce- 
ment to  tackle  the  proposition. 

My  hopes  were  very  low,  and  I  had  almost 
given  up  the  idea  of  being  my  own  boss  when 
there  came  to  town  a  former  resident  looking 
for  an  opening.  He  heard  of  the  drug  store 
that  was  for  sale,  and  while  the  former  busi- 
ness he  was  engaged  in  was  as  different  from 
the  drug  game  as  day  from  night  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  the  plunge.  My  employer 
vouched  for  my  ability  and  the  legal  papers 
were  soon  drawn  up,  creating  a  partnership 
with  me  as  the  junior  member. 

It  was  a  contract  between  capital  and  knowl- 
edge. I  had  no  money  to  invest,  only  my  cer- 
tificate and  nerve,  but  was  to  be  entitled  to 
half  the  earnings  of  the  firm.  My  new  partner 
held  the  mortgage,  which  I  was  to  pay  off 
gradually  with  my  share  of  the  profits. 

During  all  the  preliminary  proceedings  the 
main  thought  in  my  mind  was  that  I  was  to 
become  a  "proprietor"  and  have  my  name 
occupying  half  the  sign  over  the  front  door. 
I  did  not  stop  for  a  moment  to  figure  what 
position  my  partner  intended  to  assume  in  the 
enterprise. 

On  the  day  we  took  possession  I  found  that 
he  wanted  to  give  all  his  time  to  his  new  in- 
vestment. Here  was  the  combination:  I,  a 
yoimgster  with  only  a  few  years'  experience, 
tied  down  with  a  man  who  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  inside  workings  of  a  drug  store. 
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We  drew  tip  an  agreement  whereby  my 
partner  was  to  do  the  manual  labor  and  wait 
on  the  ordinary  run  of  trade.  I  was  to  be  the 
prescriptionist,  buyer,  treasurer,  and  an  all- 
arotmd  factotum.  He  would  open  up  in  the 
morning  and  go  home  earlier  at  night.  I  was 
to  come  to  work  later  and  stay  till  closing  time. 
Our  monthly  salary  allowances  were  to  be 
equal  and  any  possible  dividends  split  between 
us,  my  share,  however,  going  to  reduce  the 
mortgage.  A  boy  working  after  school  hours 
completed  the  crew. 

Such  an  arrangement  did  not  seem  bad— on 
paper — but  in  reality  I  was  in  a  precarious  con- 
dition. My  partner  was  a  man  a  number  of 
years  my  senior  and  with  characteristics  and 
personal  habits  staunchly  established.  He 
lacked  even  a  smattering  of  the  drug  business, 
but  was  practically  the  owner.  My  holdings 
were  mortgaged  to  the  limit.  He  had  the 
upper  hand. 

It  was  but  natural  that  I  should  feel  "queer" 
initiating  such  a  man  in  the  intricacies  of 
pharmacy  and  reproaching  him  for  careless- 
ness and  mistakes.  But  I  will  say  he  took  his 
medicine  as  a  man,  and  I  myself  would  have 
hated  to  swallow  all  the  bitter  pills  that  fell  to 
his  lot. 

He  was  an  apt  pupil,  and  I  can  mention  to 
his  credit  (and  mine)  that  the  real  coarse  mis- 
takes he  made  were  few.  Only  once  did  he 
come  near  endangering  the  life  of  a  customer, 
and  in  that  case  all  tmhappy  consequences 
were  avoided  by  an  attendant,  who  discovered 
the  mix-up  in  medicines  before  any  of  the 
dangerous  dose  was  administered. 

Bad  breaks,  however,  were  numerous  on  his 
side,  mainly  because  he  ventured  to  enlarge  on 
the  nature  and  action  of  drugs  about  which  he 
knew  less  than  nothing. 

The  financial  element  worked  out  all  right 
the  first  few  years,  until  another  store  opened 
up  in  the  neighborhood.  This .  reduced  our 
volume  of  business  so  that  I  could  not  make 
my  regular  payments,  and,  consequently,  my 
r^  holdings  in  the  firm  did  not  increase.  The 
new  store  stuck.  Then  the  war  broke  out  and 
business  conditions  became  decidedly  unsettled 
almost  immediately. 

But  after  hostilities  ceased  our  affairs 
boomed  again  and  the  store  prospered.  One 
year's  surplus  was  invested  in  new  fixtures, 
and  this  helped  things  along  a  whole  lot.   Busi- 


ness remained  good  and  the  firm  began  to  make 
money. ' 

Through  all  these  years  my  partner  has  held 
to  his  task  and  has  done  his  share  of  the  work 
uncomplainingly.  Age  is  commencing  to  tell, 
however,  for  he  is  not  so  active  as  formerly. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  he  has  to 
leave  his  place  to  a  younger  man.  Our  re- 
spective characteristics  and  habits  have  become 
fixed  and  unbending.  Our  friendship,  com- 
radeship, and  confidence  have  decreased  in- 
stead of  growing  strong.  We  have  quarreled 
— entered  into  real  hard  controversies  and 
given  way  to  numerous  minor  disputes  and 
arguments.  So  wide  has  been  the  breach  at 
times  that  the  question  of  separation  has  fre- 
quently arisen,  but  by  one  of  us  coming  to  his 
senses  reparation  has  been  made. 

But  it  now  looks  to  me  as  if  the  partnership 
has  nearly  run  its  course.  It  cannot  last  much 
longer.  I  want  to  be  freed  from  the  chains  of 
combination  with  an  outsider  and  once  more 
to  work  with  men  who  have  their  hearts  and 
souls  in  the  drug  business. 

It  is  not  the  dollar  alone  that  counts.  There 
is  an  ethical  side  to  the  business  and  I  waat 
to  enjoy  it. 

r 

Thirty-two  Years  of  Satisfaction. 

By  a.  M.  Brooke, 
Hastings,  Neb. 

After  I  was  graduated  from  the  Chicago 
College  of  Pharmacy  in  the  spring  of  1888  I 
spent  the  summer  clerking,  with  indifferent 
success,  in  a  coimtry  town.  In  the  fall  I  re- 
turned to  the  big  city  to  try  for  a  job  there. 
It  seemed,  though,  that  every  clerk  wanted  in  , 
Chicago  at  that  time  needed  to  speak  German, 
and  the  best  I  could  offer  was  a  common-school 
grade  of  English.  My  savings  from  the  sum- 
mer were  soon  exhausted — and  then  I  decided 
to  go  in  business  for  myself  1  Proprietorship 
offered  a  permanent  job  at  least. 

A  classmate  of  mine  by  the  name  of 
Williams,  who  had  some  money,  was  also  out 
of  work,  and  we  talked  the  matter  over, 
eventually  deciding  to  advertise  in  the  drug 
journals  our  desire  to  buy  a  store  out  west. 

The  advertisement  appeared  in  due  time,  and 
while  we  were  sitting  in  our  room  waiting  for 
answers  a  young  chap  walked  in.  He  was  a 
doctor  all  the  way  from  western  Kansas  who 
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said  he  had  come  to  Chicago  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  us  his  drug  store. 

His  glowing  description  of  the  country  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  business  in  the  hands  of 
persons  having  the  time  to  attend  to  it  soon 
convinced  us  that  he  had  just  what  we  wanted. 
The  stock  would  invoice  about  $600  he  said, 
and  as  Mr.  Williams  offered  to  finance  my 
share  and  another  classmate  was  willing  to 
loan  $20  to  me  for  carfare,  I  was  very  enthusi- 
astic.   We  closed  the  deal  on  the  spot. 

When  we  arrived  at  Ludell — ^that  was  the 
name  of  the  town — we  were  disappointed. 
Nearly  every  one,  including  the  doctor,  who 
had  been  living  there  and  who  could  possibly 
leave  had  already  gone.  There  were  not  more 
than  three  or  four  families  left  in  the  entire 
town.  However  those  few  who  were  left  were 
so  cordial  and  assuring,  and  pictured  the  terri- 
tory as  so  very  extensive,  that  we  began  to 
take  heart. 

There  had  been  no  rain  and  consequently  no 
crops,  yet  "next  year  there  would  be,"  so  we 
settled  down  and  proceeded  to  grow  up  with 
the  coimtry.  We  issued  handbills  to  the  fami- 
lies in  the  territory,  the  chief  declaration  in  our 
literature  being  "We  have  come  to  stay." 

We  did  not  make  much  money  that  winter, 
but  our  partnership  was  very  congenial.  I  was 
enabled  to  send  back  the  $20  advanced  for  rail- 
way fare  and  to  square  myself  with  Mr. 
Williams,  but  we  were  not  satisfied. 

West  of  us  was  the  county  seat,  which 
pulled  most  of  the  scanty  business  from  the 
country  between,  and  east  of  us  was  the  town 
of  Hemdon. 

At  Herndon  a  Catholic  church  was  located 
and  the  priest  took  the  place  of  a  doctor.  He 
proposed  that  we  come  down  there  and  start 
a  drug  store.  We  divided  our  little  stock,  and 
it  fell  to  me  to  move  to  Hemdon.  The  part- 
nership was  still  maintained  and  we  had 
started  the  second  link  of  our  chain. 

The  priest  at  Hemdon  had  quite  a  practice, 
Catholics  coming  for  considerable  distance  for 
treatment.  During  the  summer  we  enjoyed  a 
profitable  business,  and  our  net  earnings  com- 
pared very  favorably  indeed  with  our  former 
salaries  as  drug  clerks. 

But  in  the  fall  the  aspect  of  things  changed 
— or  rather  it  did  not.  The  dead-brown  ap- 
pearance of  the  surrounding  prairies  that  had 
been  so  evident  in  the  spring  had  not  altered 


all  summer  long;  there  had  not  been  sufficient 
rain  to  make  the  grass  green  and  the  crops 
were  again  a  failure.  We  concluded  that  it 
was  for  our  best  interests  to  move  to  a  place 
where  altitude  and  climate  were  not  considered 
such  a  wonderful  asset  and  where  the  rainfall 
was  more  certain.  Mr.  Williams  went  to  South 
Dakota;  I  went  to  a  little  town  in  central 
Nebraska.  The  partnership  was  still  in  effect 
and  we  made  monthly  reports  to  each  other. 

About  this  time  I  began  to  feel  the  need  of 
another  kind  of  partner,  a  life  one.  Mr. 
Williams,  too,  was  thinking  of  the  same  sort 
of  thing,  so  rather  than  complicate  our  business 
with  new  alliances  on  both  sides  we  happily 
dissolved  what  had  been  a  very  pleasant  and  a 
mildly  profitable  mutual  agreement. 

Shortly  after  the  dissolution  I  was  married 
and  my  new  partner  soon  proved  as  good  in 
business  as  in  the  home  we  established.  She 
studied  optometry,  took  a  course  in  a  college 
teaching  the  subject,  and  established  an  optical 
department  in  our  drug  store. 

Besides  running  the  drug  and  optical  busi- 
ness we  have  raised  two  boys.  The  older  one, 
who  is  now  twenty-six,  was  graduated  from 
the  Creighton  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  upon 
his  graduation  became  our  head  clerk.  The 
first  year  we  paid  him  part  salary  and  part 
commission,  the  second  year  a  straight  com- 
mission. Still  he  didn't  appear  to  be  altogether 
satisfied. 

We  then  proposed  a  partnership.  This  was 
finaUy  established  under  the  name  of  Brooke 
&  Son,  the  optical  department  remaining  sep- 
arate. 

The  new  concern  is  now  upon  its  second 
year,  and  while  the  partnership  has  proved 
profitable  for  us  both  it  has  stimulated  the 
younger  man  especially  to  greater  interest  and 
effort.  It  has  eliminated  his  desire  to  move 
and  change  about  and  has  insured  for  the  store 
at  all  times  the  presence  of  some  one  vitally 
concerned  in  its  welfare. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  business  g^rew 
so  fast  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  my 
share  of  the  profits  was  greater  than  it  had 
been  when  sole  owner  the  previous  year.  And 
the  boy's  share  of  the  profit  enabled  him  to 
almost  pay  off  his  debt  on  the  investment. 

My  new  partner  is  satisfied,  our  optical  part- 
ner is  satisfied,  and  I  am  more  than  satisfied. 

Partnerships  are  a  success. 


Working  the  Quota  System  in  Drug 

'    Stores 

By  George  N.  Strathmore 

Atlantic  City 


Setting  a  definite  goal  for  the  day's  sales, 
with  a  promise  of  reward  if  that  goal  is  at- 
tained, has  stimulated  the  efforts  of  clerks  and 
managers  of  a  group  of  stores  in  a  New  Jer- 
sey city. 

Every  week  each  store  is  given  a  quota. 
The  quota  is  based  on  figures  taken  during  the 
same  month  of  the  year  before,  plus  a  ireason- 
able  percentage  for  increase. 

The  quota  figures  are  divided  into  days, 
each  one  differing  from  the  other,  according 


When  a  store  runs  over  the  quota  the 
amount  in  excess  is  entered  on  the  chart  for 
that  store  in  blue  ink ;  when  imder,  it  is  desig- 
nated in  glaring  red  ink,  also  with  plus  and 
minus  marks. 

As  the  week  progresses  the  amounts  are 
carried  over  to  the  column  of  totals  and  the 
standing  of  the  various  stores  up  to  the 
previous  day  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

The  larger  total  card  shows  the  combined 
losses  or  gains  of  the  various  stores  and  indi- 
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QUOTA  RECORD—STORE  No.  1. 


Datb. 


June  7.. 
June  8.. 
June  9.. 
June  10. 
June  11. 
June  12. 
June  13. 


Day. 

Quota. 

Monday 

$150 

Tuesday 

138 

Wednesday 

145 

Thursday 

155 

Friday 

170 

Saturday 

250 

Sunday 

125 

Day's 
Biisiness. 


$165 
140 
125 
160 
169 
273 
120 


Amoant 
over. 

Amount 
under. 

Total 
over  or  short. 

$15 

$15  + 

2 

• 

17-1- 

$20 

3- 

5 

2  + 

1 

1  + 

23 

24  + 

5 

19  + 

Weather. 


Warm. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy.  Heavy  rain  at  night. 

Pair  and  warm. 

Very  hot. 

Clear  and  pleasant. 

Uncomfortably  hot. 


Diagram  of  chart  for  one  store  showing  how  the  fmota  pian  works  out  in  detaiL 


to  the  average  of  those  days  for  the  previous 
year.  For  instance,  Monday's  quota  might 
be  $165  and  the  one  for  Tuesday  $150  or 
$200. 

At  the  close  of  each  day  the  report  of  sales 
is  forwarded  to  the  main  office  where  charts 
indicating  the  relative  standing  of  the  various 
stores  are  kept.  One  of  the  interesting  fea- 
tures of  these  charts  is  the  column  for  record- 
ing the  weather  conditions. 

A  separate  chart  is  used  for  each  store  each 
week  with  a  larger  one  for  combining  the 
totals  of  the  entire  group.  They  are  hung  up 
in  a  prominent  place  on  the  walls  of  the  office 
for  ready  reference  by  store  managers  and 
executives.  Much  valuable  information  is 
gleaned  from  these  charts  at  the  managers' 
meetings. 

There  are  eight  columns  on  each  chart,  the 
respective  headings  being  as  follows:  date, 
day,  quota,  day's  business,  amount  over, 
amount  under,  total  over  or  short,  weather. 


cates  whether  the  business  in  general  is  going 
over  the  standard  set  or  is  falling  behind. 

The  weather  column  imparts  interesting  in- 
formation that  proves  of  great  value  when 
reviewing  the  progress  of  business  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  For  instance,  the  simple  desig- 
nations, "heavy  rain,"  or  "fair  and  warm," 
speak  volumes  by  way  of  explaining  the  rea- 
sons for  the  day's  business  being  good  or  bad. 

The  big  incentive,  besides  the  satisfaction 
of  attaining  the  goal,  is  the  reward  offered. 
Each  store  that  exceeds  its  quota  is  put  on  the 
honor  roll  and  every  employee  in  that  store 
is  given  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  on  his  salar}' 
for  that  month.  This  includes  not  only  the 
manager  and  clerks  but  the  messenger  boys 
as  well. 

The  quota  plan  worked  on  this  basis  pro- 
motes team  work  and  cooperation  among  the 
employees  and  insures  a  real  active  interest 
in  the  development  and  growth  of  the  busi- 


ness. 
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Interesting  Pictures  of  Druggists'  Children. 


The  Experiences  of  a  Druggist  on  a 

Hunting  Trip  to  Alaska 

By  G.  O.  Young 

Buckhannon,  West  Virginia 

Ho  /     There's  the  land.    Have  you  seen  Uf 

Ifs  the  cussedest  land  that  I  know, 
From  the  big,  dizzy  mountains  that  screen  it 

To  the  deep,  deathlike  valleys  below. 
Some  say  God  was  tired  when  he  made  it; 

Some  say  it's  a  fine  land  to  shun; 
Maybe;  but  there's  some  that  would  trade  it 

For  no  land  on  earth — and  Pm  one. 


—Robert  W.  Service. 
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Bones  thought  it  best  to  move  camp,  so  we 
continued  on,  the  hunters  separating  and  tak- 
ing the  lead,  each  one  accompanied  by  a  guide. 
Jean  and  Billy  Slimpert  remained  in  the  rear 
to  pack  up  and  move  our  outfit. 

Indian  Paddie  and  I  happened  on  to  a 
crudely  constructed  cabin  on  Klutsan  Creek 
where  a  man  by  the  name  of-  "Too  Much'* 
Johnson  had  spent  several  winters  prospecting 
and  trapping.  We  opened  the  door  and  walked 
inside. 

Several  moose  skins  were  hung  against  the 
walls,  while  strips  of  moose  skins  covered  the 
cracks.  There  was  a  bunk  in  one  comer,  a 
cook  stove  in  another,  and  cooking  utensils 
were  suspended  from  pegs  in  the  log  walls. 
The  cabin  had  no  floor  whatever.  A  few 
books,  including  a  Spanish  dictionary,  had 
been  stuck  in  the  cracks  in  the  walls. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  loneliness  6f  the 
cabin  and  the  surroundings  and  thought  how 
long  the  winters  must  have  been  for  the  poor 
fellow  who  had  lived  there  all  alone.  But  that 
is  the  usual  custom  of  these  trappers  and  pros- 
pectors ;  many  of  them  are  men  who  have  for 
various  reasons— often  on  account  of  their 
fondness  for  nature  and  the  freedom  of  the' 
out-of-doors — ^left  friends  and  the  comforts  of 
civilization  far  behind 

During  the  afternoon  we  crossed  the  inter- 
national boundary  line  which  divides  the 
British  from  the  United  States  possessions. 
Seven  years  had  been  spent  by  a  large  party 
of  men  in  surveying  and  establishing  this  line, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  distance 
at  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
nms  due  north  without  variation  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean. 


Bronze  posts  approximately  three  feet  high 
and  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  their  base  are 
set  in  concrete  foundations  on  the  more  prom- 
inent and  accessible  elevations,  some  of  them 
having  been  carried  many  miles  on  the  backs 
of  strong  men  to  points  where  horses  could 
not  reach.  The  timber  which  covers  the  low 
country  and  the  valleys  has  been  cut  for  a 
distance  of  thirty  feet  on  each  side  of  the  line, 
leaving  a  broad  swathe  that  is  uniformly  sixty 
feet  wide.  I  stood  on  the  line  for  some  time, 
gazing  down  through  the  dark-green  timber 
at  the  man-made  ribbon — ^while  my  Indian 
companion  feasted  on  the  ripe  blueberries  that 
were  everywhere  abundant. 

I  was  ve^y  tired  when  we  reached  our  new 
camping  place  on  Little  Boundary  Creek  that 
night.  The  Indian  and  I  had  walked  all  day 
as  we  had  let  the  rest  of  the  party  make  use  of 
our  horses  in  moving  the  load,  a  load  that  was 
constantly  becoming  heavier  as  additional 
trophies  were  secured. 
'  The  next  day  was  Sunday  and  the  hunters 
spent  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  in  mend- 
ing clothes,  sewing  on  buttons,  and  shaving, 
while  Jean  cut  our  seven-weeks'  growth  of 
hair.  Grayling  fish  were  abimdant  in  the  lit- 
tle creek,  but  we  did  not  care  much  for  them 
as  articles  of  food.  In  that  cold  country  one 
craves  meat — ^meat  that  contains  much  fat. 

Our  manner  of  fishing  amused  the  Indians ; 
they  evidently  were  not  used  to  seeing  fish 
caught  with  hook  and  line.  Indian  Johnnie 
remarked  to  me  one  evening:  'Tfou  and  Mr. 
Snyder  try  to  catch  fish  with  little  hook  and 
string — ^that  no  good  way.  I  show  you  how 
catch  'em  all  you  want.  I  get  Paddie;  we 
build  little  dam  across  creek  with  rocks;  Pad- 
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die,  he  go  up  creek,  run  'em  down  to  me;  I 
get  club,  an*  club  hell  out  of  'em." 

They  did  not  view  the  killing  of  game  or 
the  catching  of  fish  from,  the  sportsman's 
standpoint;  their  object  was  to  get  the  meat 
in  the  easiest  and  quickest  manner  possible. 

I  left  Holmes  Creek  very  reluctantly  and 
without  Doctor  Evans  or  myself  having  killed 
any  moose  on  the  Alaskan  side.  It  was  de- 
cided, therefore,  that  Doctor  and  I  should  take 
the  two  Indians  and  return  for  a  two-days' 
hunt.  Forty-eight  .hours  had  been  required 
to  make  the  trip  from  Holmes  Creek  to  where 
we  were  then  encamped,  but  we  hoped  to  make 
it  back  in  one  long  day  of  continuous  travel. 
Two  pack  horses  were  loaded  lightly  with  a 
four-days'  supply  of  food,  and  we  started 
quite  early  the  following  morning,  reaching 
out  destination  about  dark. 

No  game  was  seen  the  next  forenoon,  but 
while  located  on  a  high  knoll  eating  our  lunch, 
Indian  Johnnie,  who  had  accompanied  me, 
caught  sight  of  a  large  bull  moose  in  the  green 
about  a  half-mile  distant.  We  circled  around 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  not  get  our 
scent,  and  succeeded  in  getting  within  a  hun- 
dred and- fifty  yards  of  him.  I  fired,  aiming 
just  back  of  the  shoulder.  He  started  running 
away,  but  I  saw  that  he  was  wounded  and  ran 
after  him  as  fast  as  I  could,  the  Indian  fol- 
lowing closely.  After  pursuing  him  for  about 
a  third  of  a  mile  I  fired  again,  and  upon  reach- 
ing the  top  of  the  knoll  I  found  him  lying 
about  a  hundred  yards  below,  still  alive  and 
making  desperate  efforts  to  regain  his  feet. 

I  insisted  that  the  Indian  should  return  for 
the  horses  and  camera  as  I  was  desirous  of 
securing  the  animal's  picture  in  that  position. 
The  Indian  hesitated,  stating  that  the  moose 
would  get  up  and  would  make  at  me,  but  I 
assured  hirn  that  I  would  defend  myself  and 
induced  him  to  go.  The  moose  appeared  to 
give  up,  and  I  approached  somewhat  nearer. 
He  was  not  dead,  however,  but  evidently  try- 
ing to  regain  strength  for  a  final  effort,  as  it 
was  not  long  until  he  made  some  desperate 
lunges  and  finally  regained  his  feet.  Appar- 
ently the  infuriated  beast  intended  coming 
at  me,  so  I  quickly  fired  again  at  a  point  just 
back  of  his  shoulder  and  he  fell  dead.  All 
three  of  the  shots  had  been  lodged  in  a  space 
that  could  almost  be  covered  by  my  hand. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  bringing  in  the 


hide,  head,  and  horns  of  the  moose  that  I  had 
killed.       V 

We  did  not  have  food  to  remain  longer, 
therefore  started  on  our  return  journey  early 
the  following  morning,  arriving  at  camp  late 
in  the  evening.  We  found  Mr.  Snyder  in  high 
spirits,  as  he  had  killed  one  of  the  finest  rams 
ever  taken  out  of  that  country. 

We  spent  two  or  three  days  more  hunting 
in  that  section,  during  which  time  I  returned 
to  the  Alaskan  side  of  the  international  line 
and  was  successful  in  securing  two  very  nice 
rams.  This  completed  my  legal  limit  of  sheep 
on  the  Alaskan  side.  We  then  packed  up  and 
moved  our  camp  to  the  Generc  River,  which 
was  to  be  our  last  camping  place. 

It  had  been  our  desire  to  make  as  large  and 
as  varied  a  trip  as  possible  during  the  time 
that  we  had  at  our  command,  so  we  had  trav- 
eled far  up  the  coast  to  Cordova,  going  by 
rail  to  McCarthy.  We  had  hunted  over  a  con- 
siderable territory  on  the  Alaskan  side,  and 
crossing  over  into  the  Yukon  territory  had 
expected  to  finish  up  at  the  Generc  River. 
Instead  of  making  the  trip  out  to  White  Horse 
with  the  pack  train  we  had  planned  to  build 
a  boat,  run  the  rapids  of  the  White  River  to 
its  mouth,  and  there  get  a  steamer  up  the 
Yukon.  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Generc  River  was  estimated  at  about  two  hun- 
dred miles,  and  we  thought  we  could  make  it 
down  in  about  five  days.  Our  agreement  with 
Bones  specified  that  he  should  take  us  out  that 
way,  and  a  saw  had  been  carried  for  the  pur- 
pose of  whipsawing  lumber  for  the  boat,  the 
only  means  of  manufacturing  lumber  in  such 
remote  sections  of  the  country. 

I  The  next  day  after  our  arrival  at  the  Generc 
River  five  spruce  trees  were  felled  and  a 
twenty-two- foot  log  cut  from  each  one  of 
them.  A  framework  was  erected  and  the  logs 
rolled  on  it  and  squared.  Working  up  the 
logs  into  lumber  is  a  slow,  laborious  task ;  only 
four  or  five  twenty-two- foot  boards  can  be 
sawed  by  two  men  in  a  day.    * 

Mr.  Snyder  killed  a  large  bull  moose,  its 
horns  having  a  spread  of  fifty-one  inches,  the 
first  day  after  our  arrival  at  the  Generc ;  Dr. 
Evans  also  secured  a  very  nice  head.  I  killed 
a  bull  moose  the  following  day,  and  Dr.  Evans 
secured  a  second  one,  both  animals  having 
spreads  of  over  fifty  inches. 

After  getting  heads  and  horns  to  camp  and 
properly  taking  care  of  them  we  made  a  side 
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trip  of  one  day's  travel  to  caribou  country, 
taking  with  us  only  as  little  food  and  as  few 
belongings  as  we  could  get  along  with.  We 
were  obliged  to  camp  that  night  on  a  bed  of  * 
rocks  bv  the  side  of  a  ^all  creek  where  little 
wood  was  obtainable  for  warmth  or  cooking 
purposes.  Upon  arrival  we  discovered  that 
our  small  tent  had  been  left  behind,  as  had 
Doctor's  sleeping  bag.  A  piece  of  canvas  that 
had  been  used  on  one  of  the  horse's  packs 
was  put  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind,  and 
I  shared  my  blankets  with  the  Doctor.  We 
spent  a  very  bad  night  on  our  bed  of  rocks. 

Indian  Paddie  was  with  me  the  following 
day  when  I  shot  one  of  five  rams  that  we  dis- 
covered feeding  at  the  head  of  a  mountain 
creek.  I  had  been  wishing  for  a  chance  to 
hunt  on  the  top  of  some  high  mountain  all 
alone,  and  when  Paddie  started  back  to  camp 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  one  of  the  pack 
horses,  T  availed  myself  of  fhe  opportunity. 

Presently  I  caught  sight  of  two  rams  stand- 
ing on  the  rim  of  the  crest  of  the  mountain 
about  a  mile  ahead.  I  worked  my  way  toward 
them  luitil  I  reached  a  point  where  the  ridge 
sloped  downward,  and  where  I  could  not  go 
further  without  attracting  their  attention. 
The  distance  was  so  great  that  a  shot  seemed 
unreasonable,  but  on  looking  through  the 
sights  of  my  gun  I  found  that  my  aim  was 
quite  steady,  so  I  concluded  to  try.  I  fired 
and  the  larger  ram  pitched  forward  dead. 

To  my  surprise  the  other  ram  did  not  run 
away.  Instead,  he  walked  to  his  fallen  com- 
panion, where  he  stood  for  some  time,  but 
with  his  attention  apparently  directed  down 
the  mountafn  side  instead  of  toward  me. 

The  side  walls  of  the  canyon  were  so  per- 
pendicular on  the  right  that  he  could  not 
descend  on  that  side,  nor  could  he  go  further 
out  on  the  ridge ;  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock 
barred  progress  in  that  direction.  I  pro- 
ceeded toward  him,  carefully  stepping  the  dis- 
tance approximately  one  yard  to  a  step,  until 
I  had  gone  five  hundred  yards.  He  still  held 
his  position,  occasionally  glancing  towards 
me,  but  with  no  apparent  interest;  his  atten- 
tion was  centered  on  something  down  the 
slope.  I  was  legally  entitled  to  one  more  head, 
so  I  fired. 


Immediately  following  the  shot  a  large  wol- 
verine jumped  from  behind  some  rocks  not 
more  than  thirty  feet  away  from  the  ram,  and 
I  then  understood  why  the  ram  had  watched 
so  nervously  instead  of  running  away.  He 
would  have  run  almost  directly  toward  the 
wolverine. 

T  continued  stepping  off  the  distance  to  the 
spot  where  the  first  ram  lay,  and  found  that 
I  had  killed  him  at  a  distance  of  six  hundred 
and  eighty  yards.  It  was  the  best  shot  I  ever 
made.  Both  rams  had  been  shot  squarely 
through  the  heart. 

I  removed  the  heads  of  both  sheep,  leaving 
the  skin  attached  as  far  back  as  the  shoulders 
for  the  purpose  of  mounting,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  skin  was  left  on  the  animals 
for  protection.  The  carcasses  were  placed 
upon  some  large  stones,  after  which  I  removed 
my  belt  and  secured  it  around  the  horns  of 
the  larger  ram  for  convenience  in  carrying. 
The  two  heads  weighed  about  sixty-five  or 
seventy  pounds,  and  these,  together  with  the 
gun  that  was  strapped  to  my.  back,  made  a 
heavy  and  unhandy  load.  I  was  just  one  hour 
and  fifty  minutes  in  reaching  the  valley  below, 
much  care  having  been  necessary  in  making 
the  steep  descent. 

After  placing  the  two  heads  on  a  rock 
where  they.could  be  found  by  the  Indians  the 
next  morning  I  started  for  camp,  reaching 
there  about  two  hours  after  dark. 

Two  or  three  days  were  required  to  get  our 
game  in  and  properly  cared  for,  after  which 
we  returned  to  the  Generc  River. 

We  found,  on  our  return,  that  the  task  of 
whipsawing  the  lumber  for  our  scow  was 
almost  completed.  Indian  Paddie,  who  had 
had  some  experience  in  boat  building,  was 
assigned  to  the  job,  with  Billy  Slimpert  as 
helper. 

Bones  accompanied  me  the  following  day, 
and  we  located  the  larges^and  of  caribou  yet 
met  with,  fifty-five  in  number.  I  killed  the 
two  largest  bulls  in  the  herd,  their  heads  being 
the  finest  that  I  secured  on  the  trip.  The  big- 
ger one  had  fifty-four  inch  beams  and  thirty- 
nine  points.  Dr.  Evans  also  secured  two  fine 
heads,  one  of  them  being  fifty-seven  inches 
in  length. 


{To  hi  continued.) 


Could  You  Sell  Your  Business  to  Yourself? 

If  you  are  like  thousands  of  other  business  men  who  are  traveling 
in  a  groove  at  a  htundrum  speed  like  the  dog-trot  of  the  old  family 
horse,  without  enthusiasm,  or  spirit,  or  initiative,  or  "pep;"  who 
are  too  busy  with  the  daily  grind  to  see  the  "go  fast"  signs  oj^ 
twentieth  century  industry,  here's  a  suggestion,  says  The  Goodrich, 
that  won't  cost  you  any  more  than  the  two  and  a  half  minutes  that 
it  will  take  you  to  read  it: 

Some  morning,  soon,  try  the  stunt  of  completely  losing  your 
identity.    For  one  blessed  day  be  somebody  else. 

Put  on  a  new  suit  when  you  arise  in  the  morning,  or  else  a 
different  style  collar  or  necktie.    Anything  to  make  you  fed  different. 

As  you  approach  your  store  remember  that  you  are  no  longer 
Jim  Jones  the  owner,  but  rather  a  total  stranger  who  has  come  to 
town  to  buy  Jones  out  and  start  business  anew. 

Now,  sit  down  at  the  desk  of  the  man  who  used  to  be  you  and 
look  things  over.  Is  the  man  sitting  there  full  of  enthusiasm,  spirit, 
new  ideas,  new  inspirations  ?  Is  his  brain  keen  with  new  advertising 
and  sales  plans,  new  ways  of  increasing  business,  new  methods  of 
enthusing  his  ;emidoyees,  new  ways  of  broadening  and  progressing? 

Is  the  desk  before  him  and  the  store  generally  clean  and  attrac- 
tive; are  his  goods  in  good  order;  his  shelves  and  show-cases  well 
arranged,  his  employees  bright^  busy,  and  cheerful?  Is  work  being 
done  with  spirit  and  alacrity? 

Does  every  customer  get  a  smile  of  greeting?  Is  the  general  air 
of  the  place  snappy  and  up-to-date  ? 

In  a  word,  is  the  store  selling  itself  to  you,  a  stranger? 

And  now  get  up,  walk  outside  and  take  a  look  at  the  front.  How 
about  that  window?  Does  it  smile  or  frown?  Does  it  attract  or 
repel?  Does  it  invite  you  cheerfully  to  come  inside,  or  does  it  make 
you  feel  that  you  wouldn't  care  to  go  further  ? 

Remember  now  that  you  are  a  stranger  and  that  you're  looking  at 
this  window  through  strange  eyes — ^the  eyes  of  a  customer,  or  the 
eyes  of  a  man  who  is  going  to  buy  the  place. 

Honestly,  does  this  window  make  you  feel  that  you'd  like  to  do 
business  with  the  man  who  put  it  there  ? 

Having  answered  these  questions,  turn  back  to  your  normal  self 
and  get  busy. 

And  a  good  way  to  start  in  is  by  livening  up  the  windows. 
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On  the  Mixing  of  Good  English  With 

Salesmanship 

By  D.  G.  Baird 

Detroit 


In  my  opinion  Brown's  chief  asset  as  a 
salesman  is  his  ability  to  talk  well.  What  I 
mean  is  that  he  talks  pleasingly,  interestingly. 
He  always  has  something  to  say  to  a  customer, 
no  matter  who  the  customer  is  or  what  his 
position  or  station  in  life,  and  what  he  has  to 
say  is  appropriate. 

Every  man  and  woman  has  a  hobby  of  some 
kind.  It  may  be  baseball,  golf,  bowling,  bil- 
liards, psychic  phenomena,  higher  mathemat- 
ics, foreign  missions,  or  any  one  of  a  thousand 
other  things.'  But  whatever  one's  hobby. 
Brown  meets  his  customer  on  the  latter's  own 
ground.  With  a  quiet,  cultured  lady  he  will 
be  very  genteel  and  courteous ;  with  an  elderly 
gentleman  who  enjoys  a  joke  he  will  be  mildly 
bantering,  perhaps;  while  he  readily  drops 
into  animated  baseball  jargon  in  talking  with 
a  fan.    He  is  "at  home"  anywhere. 

Brown  never  forgets  that  his  business  is  to 
sell  goods,  however.  His  talkativeness  is 
primarily  intended  to  further  that  very  end, 
so  all  the  time  he  is  carrying  on  conversation 
he  is  shrewdly  advancing  his  cause. 

Many  of  Brown's  friends  envy  him  because 
of  his  splendid  command  of  language.  They 
all  insist  that  it  is  natural  with  him.  that  it  is 
a  gift  and  comes  easy. 

But  the  fact  is  that  Brown  was  once  a  very 
poor  talker.  When  he  was  eighteen  years  old 
he  didn't  know  the  most  elementary  principles 
of  English.  He  had  associated  with  uncul- 
tured.  companions  and  he  was  accustomed  to 
use  such  expressions  as  "I  seen,"  "them 
things,"  "youse,"  "ain't,"  and  others. 

Brown  determined  to  remedy  this.  He  en- 
rolled in  an  evening  class  in  one  of  the  schools 
of  the  city  and  learned  elementary  grammar 
and  business  English.  Nor  did  he  consider 
his  education  complete  and  stop  there.  He 
continued  his  study  by  reading  good  liter- 
ature and  using  the  dictionary  freely. 

He  was  a  good  listener,  too,  and  he  made 
a  careful  mental  note  of  many  new  words 
and  expressions  he  heard  and  then,  after  mak- 


ing sure  that  he  knew  how  to  use  them,  made 
them  a  part  of  his  own  vocabulary. 

There  are  certain  standards  of  usage  of 
English  and  it  behooves  a  s^esman  to  famil- 
iarize Himself  with  them  and  to  conform  to 
them.  To  be  successful  he  must  make  a 
favorable  impression  upon  his  customers,  and 
sometimes  nothing  will  injure  that  good  im- 
pression more  quickly  or ,  more  surely  than 
will  incorrect  language,  although  we  must  at 
the  same  time  admit  that  many  have  succeeded 
in  acquiring  wealth  without  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  English. 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary 
lists  and  defines  more  than  400,000  words. 
It  is  said  that  the  average  salesman  uses  less 
than  3,000  of  these  words.  One  who  deals 
with  the  public  should  be  familiar  with  at 
least  10,000  or  16,000  words  and  should  l^im- 
self  use  5,000  or  more. 

There  are  many  good  text-books.  Two 
that  I  readily  think  of  are  Chancellor's  "Busi- 
ness English  for  Evening  Schools,"  published 
by  The  American  Book  Co.,  and  Potter, 
Jeschke  and  Gillett's  "Oral  and  Written  Eng- 
lish, Book  II,"  published  by  Ginn  &  Company. 
Davis'  "Practical  Exercises  in  English,"  also 
published  by  Ginn  &  Company,  contains  more 
than  one  hundred  exercises  in  correct  usage, 
and  will  be  found  very  helpful  by  the  man 
who  is  anxious  to  learn. 

The  best  way  to  improve  the  vocabulary  is 
to  read  good  literature  and  use  the  dicti6nary 
freely.  Also  it  should  be  remembered  that 
a  careful  study  of  the  diction  of  a  single  gr^at 
story  will  yield  richer  results  than  the  hasty 
reading  of  a  score  of  books  of  only  transient 
interest 

Association  with  educated  persons  is  help- 
ful also.  Ministers,  lawyers,  doctors,  school 
teachers,  and  other  professional  people  usually 
employ  good  English  and  apply  it  in  their 
daily  conversation. 

Brown  came  to  a  realization  of  all  this. 
Now  he  is  reaping  his  harvest. 


The  Kind  of  Material  Dealers  Want  for 

Their  Windows* 

By  C.  J.  Potter 


Real  progress  in  window  displays  has  been 
more  noticeable  in  the  past  twenty-five  year^. 
It  is  now  an  art  and  has  developed  to  a  point 
where  it  is  considered  the  greatest  selling 
factor  in  retail  merchandising. 

Approximately  15,000  men  are  following 
the  display  profession  to-day.  Some  of  them 
devote  their  entire  time  to  planning  the  beauti- 
ful displays  you  see  in  the  larger  stores,  while 
the  display  men  in  the  smaller  shops  devote 
only  part  of  their  time  to  this  work. 

It  is  a  highly  specialized  profession,  some 
display  managers  receiving  as  high  as  $10,000 
a  year  for  directing  the  display  work  in  the 
large  metropolitan  stores. 

The  display  department  in  a  big  store  is 
well  organized.  It  usually  consists  of  the  dis- 
play manager  who  plans  the  displays,  his 
assistants  who  execute  the  work,  an  artist  and 
painter,  a  carpenter  or  two,  and  fixture  boys, 
and  one  or  two  card  writers,  the  number  being 
in  all  from  ten  to  twenty-five,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  store — and,  strange  to  say,  it  is 
considered  by  the  merchant  to  be  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  advertising  department. 

Some  time  ago  five  hundred  of  the  leading 
merchants  of  the  United  States  were  asked 
this  question:  "What  plan  of  advertising 
would  you  retain  in  case  you  were  forced  to 
choose  one  method  and  give  up  all  others?" 
More  than  95  per  cent  answered  in  favor  of 
displaying  their  merchandise  in  preference  to 
all  the  other  forms  of  publicity. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  30  to  50  per  cent 
of  thfe  stores'  sales  are  made  from  the  win- 
dows ;  that  is,  those  windows  that  are  properly 
trimmed.  You  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  some  merchants  value  their  show  win- 
dows at  $10  to  $25  each  per  day,  and  some  at 
from  $150,000  to  $200,000  per  year. 

Improved  commercial  conditions,  together 
with  keen  competition,  have  wrought  great 
changes  in  the  displaying  and  selling  of  goods. 
The  swift  march  of  progress  has  compelled 
merchants  to  have  their  merchandise  exhibited 


•Taken   from  an  address  delivered  at  the   annual   convention 
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in  a  way  that  will  attract  attention  and  also 
lead  to  its  sale. 

A  display  man  is  indispensable,  in  the  big 
stores.  His  service^  are  valued  in  proportion 
to  his  ability  to  prepare  work  that  arrests  the 
eye  of  the  passer-by.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  a  person  possessing  taste,  in- 
dividuality, progressiveness,  resourcefulness, 
skill  and  a  good  general  knowledge  of  mer- 
chandise. 

He  must  also  know  equipment,  the  proper 
lighting  system,  color  value,  composition, 
period  designs  and  decoration.  And  last,  but 
not  least,  he  must  be  a  salesman,  or  possess 
the  instinct  of  the  salesman. 

You  would  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
cut-outs,  dummy  cartons  and  lithographed 
cards  which  are  sent  to  the  big  stores  and  are 
in  turn  sent  to  the  waste-paper  baler.  And, 
gentlemen,  do  not  blame  the  merchant,  for 
the  stuff  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  store.  It  was  designed  by  a  man  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  character  of  display  ma- 
terial which  was  being  used  by  these  big 
establishments,  therefore  a  waste  of  eflFort  and 
money. 

The  material  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
acceptable  are  cut-outs  of  photographic  en- 
largements and  small  counter  signs,  the  latter 
with  the  easel  backs.  Mechanical  and  moving 
displays  of  the  manufacturer's  ptbduct  were 
voted  "no  good  at  all,"  as  they  detract  from 
the  merchandise. 

In  the  small-store  group  are  stores  that  have 
no  professional  display  man  or,  if  they  have, 
he  only  devotes  a  part  of  his  time  to  taking 
care  of  the  windows;  and  it  is  this  class  of 
stores  that  the  manufacturer  can  help  most 
by  furnishing  practical  display  ideas  and  win- 
dow display  materials.  The  material  for  these 
stores  must  be  of  entirely  different  size  from 
the  material  for  the  large  stores. 

The  manufacturer  who  is  -elling  both 
classes  of  stores  should  divide  .lis  list  and 
design  displays  that  will  be  acct*[»table  to  each 
group.  In  this  way  he  will  not  be  sending 
out  display  material  promiscuously  and  will 
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be  in  a  position  to  furnish  those  things  which 
each  type  of  store  can  use  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, as  there  are  only  a  few  helps  that 
can  be  used  by  both  groups  of  stores. 

Complete  trims  can  be  made  for  the  smaller 
stores,  and  a  number  of  manufacturers  have 


made  an  exhaustive  study  of  this  part  of  their 
advertising  and  are  furnishing  really  practical 
window  trims.  And  the  merchants  cooperate 
with  the  manufacturer  in  this  and  work  very 
closely  by  installing  windows  at  a  time  when 
they  count  most. 


Customers  Have  To  Be  Told 


By  C.  L.  Ketcham 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


A  druggist  frequently  spends  time  explain- 
ing to  a  customer  why  he  should  buy  certain 
makes  of  an  article,  or  why  the  customer 
should  buy  at  his  store  in  preference  to  some 
other  store,  but  he  doesn't  often  takev  the 
trouble  to  show  the  patron  reasons  why  he 
should  buy  an  article  he  has  always  been  able 
to  do  without 

Aluminum  hot-water  bottles,  for  instance. 
They're  good  for  w^arming  poultices  in  the 
sick-room,  of  cotirse,  but  they  can  also  be 
made  to  serve  other  purposes  as  well.  As  bed- 
warmers  for  cold  nights  they  can't  be  beat, 
and  if  the  automobile  requires  attention  from 
underneath — as  it  sometimes  does  during  cold 
weather — ^a  metal  bottle  filled  with  hot  water 
is  just  the  thing  to  come  between  the  driver 
and  the  cold  ground.  Customers  don't  think 
of  these  uses;  they  have  to  be  told.  And  in 
the  telling'  a  sale  is  likely  to  result. 

Most  druggists  sell  the  little  solidified  alco- 
hol outfits.  I  was  explaining  the  use  of  mine 
to  a  friend  when  he  remarked  "I  know  all 
about  it,  I  have  one  at  home."  I  was  puzzled 
to  know  what  use  a  bachelor  in  a  rooming- 
house  could  make  of  such  a  device,  but  he 
explained  he  heated  his  shaving  water  on  it. 

How  many  men  are  there  who  go  to  the 
barber  shop  simply  because  they  can  never 
depend  upon  having  hot  water  when  they  want 
to  shave?  Not  all  rooming-houses  have  hot 
water  constantly  on  tap,  and  even  in  a  private 
residence  it  is  frequently  easier  for  a  man  to 
heat  his  own  water  over  a  tin  of  solidified 
alcohol  than  to  bring  it  up  from  the  kitchen. 
So  much  for  solidified  alcohol — these  little 
outfits  have  any  number  of  uses,  and  it  only 
remains  for  the  druggist  to  suggest  them. 

Rubber  sundries  is  something  else  the  drug 


clerk  should  push  with  his  regular  customers. 
Shower-bath  attachments  are  never  appre- 
ciated imtil  they  are  tried,  and  they  are  never 
tried  unless  the  clerk  himself  gives  the  initial 
impetus. 

The  druggist  who  carries  electric  toasters 
should  take  pains  to  let  his  customers  know 
all  about  the  advantages  of  these  up-to-date* 
cooking  devices.  Most  housewives  find  it  easy 
enough,  so  they  say,  to  bring  their  toast  to  and 
from  the  kitchen — ^but  the  woman  who  once 
tried  an  electric  toaster  never  went  back  to  die 
toaster  on  the  gas  stove. 

Because  a  customer  has  never  used  a  camera, 
never  tried  to  take  pictures,  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  do  so.  The  druggist  who  has 
made  it  a  habit  to  always  talk  to  his  customers 
while  waiting  on  them,  especially  his  regular 
customers,  can  easily  describe  the  delights  of 
always  being  able  to  tak^  a  picture  of  a  favorite 
spot,  an  tmusual  bit  of  scenery,  friends  in  odd 
comers  or  attitudes,  convention  groups,  and 
other  long-to-be-remembered  scenes. 

What  is  the  advantage  of  waiting  on  a  cus- 
tomer over  and  over  again  and  never  saying 
anything .  but  "good  morning"  and  "thank 
you?"  The  average  drug  store  is  seldom 
crowded.  There  is  an  air  of  privacy  about  it, 
and  the  druggist  is  not  looked  upon  as  an 
ordinary  clerk— otherwise  people  would  not  so 
frequently  enter  the  store  just  to  ask  for  all 
sorts  of  advice.  The  druggist  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  talking  to  his  customers  can  do  quite 
a  lot  of  advertising  for  different  articles  in 
his  store  and,  at  the  same  time,  never  let  the 
idea  enter  the  head  of  a  customer  when  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  sell  him  something. 

There  are  plenty  of  opportunities.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  them. 


Gettii^g  More  Business 


When  It  Isn't  in  Stock. 

With  factories  months  behind  on  production 
and  freight  and  express  shipments  more  or 
less  at  a  standstill,  it  is  often  impossible  to  give 
a  customer  the  exact  article  or  brand  for  which 
he  calls.  How  to  make  the  sale  and,  at  the 
same  time,  satisfy  the  customer  that  "substi- 
tution" isn't  being  practiced — ^that's  the  prob- 
lem that  is  solved  by  a  writer  in  Tick  Talk,  a 
little  magazine  published  by  the  Western  Clock 
Company.    The  solution: 

If  a  man  walks  into  a  store  and  says,  "Safe- 
ty razor/*  push  the  one  that  you  want  to  sell. 
But  suppose  he  asks  for  a  make  of  safety  razor 
so  well  known  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
keep  in  stock,  and  you  wait  months  for  ship- 
ments. 

If  he  thinks  enough  of  an  article  to  mention 
it  by  name,  you  may  rest  assured  he  has  a  rea- 
son for  wanting  it.  You  don't  want  to  lose 
a  sale,  and  you're  reasonably  certain  he  can't 
buy  one  of  those  razors  in  town.  You  can  tell 
him  the  razor  he  wants  is  very  scarce,  you 
don't  think  there  is  one  in  town.  If  he  doesn't 
find  it  you  would  like  to  sell  him  the  razor 
you  have  in  stock. 

This  lets  the  man  out  of  your  store.  He 
may  ask  at  five  or  six  places,  then  buy  a  sub- 
stitute. 

You  can  talk  up  the  other  razor,  telling  him 
that  it  is  as  good  or  better  than  the  razor  he 
wanted.  This  makes  him  feel  you  are  trying 
to  put  one  over  on  him  and  peeves  him.  He 
suspects  you  of  either  making  more  money  on 
the  just-as-good,  or  not  being  able  to  get  what 
he  wants. 

You  haven't  the  razor  he  wants.  You  have 
another  that  is  good.  You  have  an  order  in 
for  his  kind  that  will  be  shipped  some  time. 
Puzzle:  How  to  make  a  sale  and  satisfy  the 
customer. 

Agree  that  the  razor  he  asks  for  is  a  fine 
article.  Tell  him  so  many  people  feel  that  way 
it's  impossible  to  keep  them  in  stock.  The  fac- 
tory cannot  make  them  fast  enough,  and  while 
they  are  increasing  their  output,  they  will  not 
sacrifice  quality.  You  have  had  an  order  in 
for  months ;  you  expect  it  in  a  month  or  two ; 
you  have  missed  sale  after  sale. 

You  agree  with  the  customer.    That  pleases 


him.  He  sees  that  you  boost  for  the  Blank 
razor,  that  the  only  thing  that  keeps  you  from 
selling  him  one  is  the  razor's  popularity.  You 
have  won  his  confidence. 

Talk  the  other  razor  this  way:  "Here's  a 
razor  that  seems  to  give  good  satisfaction.  I 
am  not  trying  to  offer  it  in  place  of  the  razor 
you  want,  but  if  you  need  a  razor,  it  is  the  best 
I  have  to-day.  Take  it  home  and  give  it  a  trial. 
If  it  is  unsatisfactory,  bring  it  back  and  I'll 
refund  the  money." 

Many  times  you'll  land  a  sale.  You  haven't 
knocked  the  goods  he  wanted.  You  have 
agreed  with  him  in  his  judgment  regarding  the 
razor,  but  as  long  as  it  was  impossible  for  you 
to  furnish  the  goods  requested,  you  did  the 
best  you  could  do  under  the  circumstances. 
You  kept  the  man's  friendship  and  good-will 
not  only  for  the  store,  but  for  the  razor,  and 
you  have  made  a  sale  and  a  profit. 

Side-lines  Discussed. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  California 
Retail  Druggists'  Association,  held  in  July,  a 
very  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Tien- 
ken,  of  Tienken  &  Smith,  Lindsay,  entitled 
"The  Best  Side-lines  for  a  Country  Dealer  to 
Handle."  Mr.  Tienken  said  that  flashlights 
now  comprise  a  line  that  sells  readily  and  pays 
a  good  profit.  Candy  was  discussed,  many 
of  those  present  claiming  that  it  was  one  of 
the  best  lines  that  a  druggist  could  stock.  Mr. 
Freeman,  of  Oakland,  said  that,  responding 
to  repeated  calls,  he  had  put  in  handkerchiefs, 
and  ladies'  hair-nets  and  veils.  These  goods 
average  33  1-3  per  cent,  and  sometimes  Mr. 
Freeman  sells  as  much  as  two  gross  of  hair- 
nets a  month.  Gentlemen's  handkerchiefs 
and  collar  buttons  were  added,  also. 

Mr.  Morgan,  of  Half  Moon  Bay,  advo- 
cated that  druggists  prepare  poisoned  wheat 
or  barley  for  killing  squirrels.  Nux  vomica 
should  be  used,  a  liquid  extract  being  made, 
which  should  be  assayed.  The  barley  or  wheat 
is  soaked  in  the  extract  until  enough  of  the 
poison  has  been  absorbed. 

Mr.  Gray,  of  Sacramento,  said  that  the 
chamois  and  sponge  trade  had  been  taken  from 
the  drug  stores  to  the  auto  supply  houses  and 
department  stores.     He  advocated  the  stock- 
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ing  of  spectacles  and  eye-glasses;  having  found 
this  line  clean  and  profitable. 

In  a  discussion  led  by  Mr.  Rees,  it  seemed 
to  be  the  opinion  of  those  participating  that 
drtiggists  were  not  charging  enough  for  their 
sundries;  or,  rather,  that  they  were  being 
obliged  in  many  cases  to  pay  too  high  a  price 
for  them.  Retailers  should  demand  a  better 
selling  price,  it  was  claimed.  There  was  some 
disparity  of  opinion  as  to  what  percentage  of 
profit  should  be  made,  'some  of  those  present 
holding  that  100  per  cent  advance  over  the 
cost  price  was  not  too  much,  while  others  con- 
tended that  50  per  cent  would  meet  all  require- 
ments. It  was  the  imanimous  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  the  profit  should  never  go  below  30 
per  cent  of  the  sale  price. 

s 

In  With  the  Doctor. 

A  little  over  two  years  ago  Hart  &  Dilatush, 
Spokane,  Washington,  started  an  exclusive 
prescription  store  on  a  very  modest  scale. 
Success  met  their  eflForts  almost  from  the  start, 
and  to-day  the  firm  has  a  personnel  of  thirteen 
employees. 

One  of  the  methods  used  to  secure  coopera- 
tion of  physicians  is  a  monthly  letter  to  the 
profession,  a  copy  of  a  recent  message  being 
reproduced  herewith. 

Dear  Doctok: 

Due  to  your  splendid  support,  we  have  again  added 
another  prescription  man  to  our  force,  making  five  pre- 
scriptionists  and  eight  other  associated  workers  who 
are  devoting  their  entire  time  to  giving  both  you  and 
your  patients  a  superior  prescription  service. 

We  are  under  the  impression  that  the  best  way  for 
us  to  manifest  our  appreciation  of  your  confidence  is  to 
continually  improve  this  service.  With  this  in  view  we 
have  introduced  into  Spokane  two  more  innovations. 

Firstly,  prescriptions  that  are  to  be  sent  by  mail  are 
to  be  filled  immediately  and  sent  special  delivery,  insur- 
ing quick  delivery  of  the  medicine  as  soon  as  it  arrives 
at  its  destination  even  if  it  reaches  the  point  on  a 
Sunday. 

Secondly,  the  carrying  in  stock  of  the  first  doses  of 
Rabies  Vaccine.  It  took  us  some  time  to  get  this  con- 
cession from  the  manufacturer,  and  we  know  that  .you 
will  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  are  now  enabled  to 
start  the  treatment  at  once  and  not  wait  a  week  for  the 
patient  to  change  his  mind  as  heretofore. 

In  the  new  telephone  directory,  soon  to  be  dis- 
tributed, we  are  using  more  space  to  feature  our  doctors' 
directory.  The  number  of  calls  we  are  receiving 
through  this  directory  behooves  every  physician  in 
Spokane  to  cooperate  and  receive  the  advantages  we  are 
offering  through  this  service.    We  shall  be  glad  to  take 


care  of  all  your  calls  when  you  leave  your  telephones 
unprotected  and  only  request  that  you  phone  us  when 
you  leave  and  what  time  you  will  be  back. 
Won't  you  help  us  serve  you? 

Sincerely, 

Hart  &  Dilatush, 
Professional  Pharmacists. 

We  are  now  providing  an  automobile,  in  addition  to 
bicycles,  for  the  prompt  delivery  of  your  prescriptions 

between  8  a.m.  and  midnight. 

i 

The  monthly  letters  are  sent  out  in  sealed 
envelopes  under  two-cent  postage. 

Spice-filled  Test-tubes. 

When  canning  time  comes  an  Illinois  drug^- 
gist  always  lays  his  plans  to  capture  as  much 
business  as  possible  in  the  way  of  supplies.  He 
arranges  a  window  display  of  rubber  rings^ 
paraffin,  sealing-wax,  and  the  other  canning 
necessities,  backed  up  with  a  row  of  assorted 
spices  packed  in  large  size  test-tubes. 

The  test-tubes  are  filled  with  the  spices  and 
corked,  then  placed  head  down  in  a  rack  so 
made  that  the  cork  end  is  invisible.  A  small, 
neat  strip  label  is  pasted  on  each  tube  indicating 
its  contents.  The  rack  is  stained  some  appro- 
priate color.  Altogether  this  arrangement  pre- 
sents a  very  attractive  window  display  for  the 
canning  season. 

Simplicity  the  Key-note. 

The  Schoolmaster,  who  writes  in  Printers 
Ink  every  week,  tells  oi  a  striking  window  dis- 
play which  a  friend  of  his  saw  in  a  chocolate 
store  on  Bond  Street,  London. 

The  entire  window  was  lified  with  beautiful 
purple  velvet.  In  the  center  was  a  big,  exqui- 
sitely chased  silver  tray  on  which  were  three 
small  chocolates. 

With  them  was  a  small,  neat  card  on  which 
was  inscribed: 

"We  hope  we  don't  intrude." 

There  was  nothing  else  in  the  whole  window 
space. 

A  Remedy  for  Sunburn. 

Most  druggists  have  a  favorite  formula  or 
preparation  which  they  recommend  for  sun- 
bum.  A  druggist  in  a  Canadian  city  puts  up 
neat  packages  containing  carron  oil  scented 
with  oil  of  lavender  and  sells  considerable 
quantities  of  the  product  at  two  otmces  for 
twenty-five  cents. 


From  Bulletin  Subscribers 


A  Summer  Home  in  Panama. 

To  Ihe  Edilors: 

It  is  a  hard  proposition  for  me  to  write  in 
English,  but  I  will  be  satis6ed  if  I  can  make 
myself  understood.  I  am  going  to  try  my 
best  to  show  other  druggists  how  I  pass  my 
time  when  away  from  my  store,  and  I  want 
to  give  them  some  idea  of  the  tropical  life, 
which  is  always  full  of  interest  and  beauty. 

To  begin  with,  let  me  say  that  in  the  tropics 


Chrtnet  Joitfik  lUarfutM.      Ht'i  eulj  ^**  mtntlu  tld. 

the  seasons  are  quite  different  from  what  they 
are  in  the  north.  We  have  the  rainy  season 
from  May  to  December,  when  all  the  country 
is  green,  the  plants  growing,  and  vegetation 
exuberant  and  gay.  What  we  call  summer 
(the  dry  season)  extends  from  January  to 
April.  It  very  seldom  rains,  vegetation  is  at 
rest,  the  country  loses  its  verdure  and  nature 
looks  inert,  save  only  in  those  places  near  the 
rivers. 

Some  plants,  such  as  the  sugar-cane  (the 
main  food  for  horses  and  cattle  in  summer- 
time), remain  green,  and  many  trees  keep 
their  foliage  and  thus  serve  as  a  shelter  from 
the  hot  sun  for  men  and  animals.  The  tem- 
perature is  almost  the  same  all  the  year 
throu^,  varying  a  little  in  the  high  places. 
During  the  months  of  December  to  February 
mornings  are  cooler,  and  if  you  look  at  the 
thermometer  at  sunrise  and  look  again  at 
noon  you  will  observe  a  change  of  about  10°  C. 

During  the  dry  season — or  summer,  as  we 
call  it — people  go  to  the  country,  especially  to 


the  banks  of  the  rivers,  to  get  relief  from  thi- 
heat,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  so  intense  as 
it  is  in  the  months  of  July  and  August  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  States. 

I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  my  summer 
home,  which  is  situated  three  miles  from  this 
town  and  about  a  block  from  La  Villa  river, 
a  beautiful  stream  ^bout  fifty  yards  wide. 
There  I  spend  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
sometimes  staying  longer.  Being  so  near,  I 
come  to  town  in  the  morning  to  attend  to 
business  and  go  back  in  the  afternoon.  I  en- 
joy horseback  riding  very  much,  and  the  trip 
takes  me  only  forty  minutes,  so  I  take  the  ride 
most  every  day. 

The  river  overflows  terribly  during  the 
rainy  season,  but  there  is  no  fear  it  can  reach 
the  cottages,  because  the  ground  on  which 
they  stand  is  hi^er  than  the  surroundings, 

I  am  very  fond  of  cattle  and  devote  part  of 
ray  time  to  stock  raising — in  the  picture  you 
can  see  two  sire  bulls.  One,  the  bigger,  is  a 
Holstein,  almost  pure-bred;  and  the  other,  the 
one  I  am  standing  by,  is  a  Jersey  of  pure 
blood  obtained  in  the  dairy  of  the  Zone  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  He  was  less  than  a  month 
old  when  I  got  him.  It  gave  me  a  whole  lot 
of  trouble  and  work  to  raise  him  up,  but  now 


Tht  jard  at  tht  immmtr  ktmt  •/  Mr,  MarqutM. 

I  am  proud  of  him,  because  he  is  very  pretty 
and  tame. 

Both  bulls  are  eating  cogcllo,  the  green 
leaves  of  the  sugar-cane  plant.  The  picture 
was  taken  in  April,  1918,  when  my  eldest  girl 
was  only  two  years  old. 

The  orange  and  mango  trees  around  the 
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house  are  bigger  now  and  the  place  has  been 
improved  in  all  respects. 

I  might  add  that  La  Qiilonga,  as  the  place 
is  called,  is  not  only  a  summer  resort.  Ehir- 
ing  the  rainy  season  when  I  get  tired  of  the 
store  I  go  there  on  my  horse  after  breakfast, 
take  a  good  swim  in  the  river  if  not  over- 
flowed, go  around  the  various  plantations,  in- 
spect the  cattle,  and  then  come  home  for 
lunch.  A  morning  spent  that  way  makes  me 
feel  healthy  and  gives  me  courage  enough  to 
write  this  article  for  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy  in  a  language  that  is  not  mine. 

Bolivar  Marquez. 

Chitre,  Republic  of  Panama. 

Customers  Who  Have  Worked  Us. 

To  the  Editors : 

Those  stories  of  the  "slippery  ones"  who  put 
something  over  on  druggists,  as  described  in 
recent  issues  of  the  Bulletin,  have  amused 
me  very  much.  They  recall  a  not-long-ago  at- 
tempt to  "get"  me  and  one  which,  because  of 
the  prominence  of  the  customer  involved, 
forces  me  to  tell  the  story  under  a  nom  de 
pliune. 

One  of  our  clerks  had  occasion  to  sell  a  cer-. 
tain  doctor  a  shaving  brash.  The  medical  man 
sorted  over  the  entire  stock  and  finally  decided 
on  a  $1  white  ivory-handled  brush. 

The  doctor  asked  for  the  physician's  dis- 
count, and  we  let  him  have  the  brush  for  75 
cents. 

About  a  week  later  the  doctor  came  back, 
and  the  clerk  who  sold  the  brush  happened  to 
be  busy  so  I  waited  on  him. 

He  showed  me  the  brush  and  said  it  was  no 
good;  that  the  bristles  came  out  and  that  he 
wanted  his  money  back. 

I  looked  at  the  price  tag  on  the  box  and 
noticed  it  was  marked  to  sell  for  $1. 

Stepping  to  the  cash  register  I  said,  "That 
was  a  dollar  brush,  wasn't  it.  Doc  ?" 

"Yep,"  he  said,  and  I  handed  him  a  single 
iron  man. 

The  clerk  who  sold  the  brush  and  who  was 
behind  the  prescription  counter  stepped  out  and 
said,  "Excuse  me,  but  you  have  only  seventy- 
five  cenfs  coming  to  you,  doctor.  You  remem- 
ber that  a  discount  was  allowed  on  that  brush." 

The  doctor  apologized  sheepishly  and  handed 
me  the  dollar,  which  I  changed,  giving  him 
seventy-five  cents. 


If  he  is  sore,  I'll  not  lose  any  sleep — for  a 
professional  man  like  that  ivsn't  wanted  in  our 
store.  R.  E.  Turner. 

Point  Blanc,  Mo. 

Has  He  Solved  It? 

To  the  Editors : 

On  page  254  of  the  June  Bulletin  a  drug- 
gist whose  slogan  is  "everything  in  drugs," 
oflfers  the  following  as  a  sticker: 


It's  easy.  The  solution  is  MuUer's  Famous 
Prescription  (100384).     Am  I  not  right? 

Stuttgart,  Ark.  H.    H.    HORST. 

Duplicate  Reports  Available. 

To  the  Editors: 

The  Department  of  Registration  and  Edu- 
cation of  the  State  of  Illinois  has  one  copy 
each  of  the  following  duplicate  reports  which 
it  will  be  glad  to  send  to  any  one  interested 
in  completing*  a  file : 

Proceedings,  Missouri  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
1904. 

Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  Commissioners  of 
Pharmacy  of  New  Hampshire.  1910. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  New  York  State  Board 
of  Pharmacy,  1903. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  Wisconsin  Board  of 
Pharmacy,  1898. 

Oregon  Board  of  Pharmacy,  1909. 

Forty-first  Annual  Report  of  Rhode  Island  Board 
of   Pharmacy,  1911. 

Proceedings,  Missouri  Pharmaceutical  Associ- 
ation, 1905. 

Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  Louisiana  State 
Board  of  Pharmac>'. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
Francis  W.  Shepardson,  Director  of  Regis- 
tration and  Education,  Springfield,  111. 

Franxis  W.  Shepardson. 

Springfield,  111. 
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Service  in  Tennesaee. 

To  the  Editors: 

You  will  see  from  the  illiterate  order  here- 
with that  we  sometimes  get  them  in  Temiessee. 

I  wonder  if  your  readers  can  surmise  what 


jqoJyUo^Cir^'O^*'^         ) 


we  supplied?  At  any  rate,  our  guess  couldn't 
have  been  far  wrong  because  we  imderstand 
the  baby  slept  well  that  night 

Dickson,  T«in.  C.   H.    SiZEMORE. 

The  Man  With  the  Scythe. 

To  the  Editors: 

One  need  not  travel  many  squares  from 
home,  no  matter  in  what  city  he  happens  to 
live,  and  if  he  is  at  all  observing  he  will  notice 
that  the  ordinance  regarding  obnoxious  weeds 
is  not  enforced.  At  the  present  time  a  good 
many  of  our  people  are  suffering  with  hay- 
fever,  a  distressing  ailment  which  medical 
science  tells  us  is  caused  by  pollen  emanating 
from  certain  weeds,  such  as  golden-rod,  rag- 
weed, etc.  Would  it  not  be  an  act  of  charity 
to  at_  least  try  and  help  these  sufferers  by  get- 
ting the  weeds  out  of  the  way? 

We  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  need  of 
more  parks,  playgrounds,  even  golf  links,  in 
order  to  promote  good  health  and  prolong  life, 
but  we  allow  vacant  land  all  arotmd  us  to 
overgrow  with  all  sorts  of  poisonous  vegeta- 
tion and  disease-breeding  refuse.  Why  not 
spend  some  of  these  barrels  of  money  that  our 
recreation  commissions  are  ever  ready  to  tap 
and  call  the  man  with  the  scythe  into  action? 

Detroit.  Mich.  J-  L.  GeTZ. 

He  Can't  Get  Along  Widiout  It 

To  the  Editors : 

I  have  not  been  connected  with  the  drug 
business  since  last  September,  but  I  desire  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  big  world  of  pharmacy 
and  no  better  manner  presents  itself  to  me  than 
to  continue  my  subscription  to  your  excellent 
publication.  I  herewith  send  the  necessary 
money  to  make  my  happiness  quite  complete. 

For  some  months  I  have  been  associated 


with  a  prosperous  oil  company  in  this  place  and 
am  satisfied  with  my  change.  There  are  no 
restrictions  in  this  great  game;  plenty  of  ac- 
tivity all  the  time ;  no  night  calls,  and  Sunday 
work  is  taboo.  M,  L.  Dumble, 

Muskogee.  Oklahoma. 

Not  What  He  Asked  For. 
To  the  Editors: 

The  other  day  we  had  a  call  for  "Vampire 
Rub."  We  decided  that  a  preparation  of  the 
nature  requested,  even  if  available,  would 
hardly  be  suitable  to  supply,  so  after  looking 
over  our  shelves  we  finally  wrapped  up  a  jar 
of  Vick's  Vapo  Rub. 

Or  should  we  have  referred  the  customer  to 
an  experienced  masseuse? 

Arlington,  la.      Shumway's  Drug  Store. 

Not  a  Place  of  Refuge. 

To  the  Editors : 

Sometimes  we  know  what  they  mean  in  spite 
of  themselves,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  give 
it  a  twist  that  the  manufacturer  never  intended. 
Take,  for  instance,  an  order  that  came  to  me 
the  other, day.  It  called  for  "white,  creamy 
worm  refuge."  The  makers  never  had  that 
idea  in  mind,  but  I  sent  the  customer  away  sat- 
isfied— with  just  the  opposite  of  what  he  asked 
for.  J.  S.  Hudspeth. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky.  , 


P.  F.  Janmt,  Purtkaiing  a/ent  0/  tk*  Inlemahonal  Ctm- 
mitlte  tf  tht  Ytm»t  Mm  'i  Ckriitiam  AintialiiMi.  Durimf  tkt 
war  tht  "Y"  tpirattd  33S6  huts  acrnrai,  ami  tent  mur* 
Aam  12, 000  t»cr»tarits  acm$  tht  oetaa.  At  pmrtkatiat  afut, 
Mr.  Jtnme  ttagkl  Ulrgt  quantUitt  af  irat  tapplin. 


Answers  to  Queries 

InfiMrmahon  is  given  in  this  department  under  the  following  conditions:  (I) 
Queries  must  reach  us  before  the  ISth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  month  fbllomng  ;  (2)  formulas  for  proprietary  preparations  can* 
not  be  given:  and  (3)  names  af$d  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  communications. 


Xo  Restore  Fermenting  Syrup. 

"  H.  C.  D.  writes:  "I  have  seven  barrels  of 
rock  candy  syrup  and  find  a  slight  fermenta- 
tion taking  place  which  seems  to  affect  the  taste 
of  the  syrup.  Will  you  please  advise  me  what 
can  be  done  to  stop  f urtfier  fermentation  ?" 

We  can  suggest  no  better  method  for  restor- 
ing the  seven  barrels  of  fermenting  syrup  to 
normal  than  to  boil  thoroughly  the  entire  quan- 
tity. This  no  doubt  will  involve  considerable 
difficulty  as  well  as  time  and  labor,  but  will 
prove  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  end. 

Boiling  will  not  only  clear  out  any  gas  that 
may  have  developed,  but  will  also  remove  the 
disagreeable  taste  and  restore  the  original 
flavor. 

Concentrating  the  syrup  by  boiling  should 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  difficulty.  It  will 
perhaps  be  necessary  to  add  a  certain  amount 
of  water  to  replace  part  of  that  lost  by  evapo- 
ration. 

It  might  be  possible  that  a  local  confectioner 
can  help  you  solve  your  problem  by  boiling  the 
syrup  in  his  kettles.  Otherwise,  a  wash  boiler 
might  be  used.  The  syrup  should  be  boiled 
about  one  hour  and  brought  to  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.31. 

The  barrels  into  which  the  syrup  is  to  be 
placed  after  boiling  should  be  thoroughly  ster- 
ilized by  filling  them  with  boiling  hot  water 
once  or  twice. 

Naphthalin  With  Cedar  and  Lavender. 

W.  A.  S.  asks:  "Will  you  kindly  give  me 
some  information  about  naphthalin;  also  how 
to  add  cedar  and  lavender  to  naphthalin  ?" 

Naphthalin  is  a  hydrocarbon  obtained  from 
coal  tar  and  purified  by  crystallization.  It  is 
sometimes  called  coal-tar  camphor  and  has 
largely  supplanted  true  camphor  as  a  means 
of  preventing  the  deposition  of  moth  eggs  in 
woolen  clothing,  and  preserving  specimens 
from  destruction  by  insects  in  natural  history 
museums.  Its  popular  form  is  in  the  shape  of 
"moth  balls.^' 


The  use  of  naphthalin  in  place  of  camphor 
is  due  to  the  increase  in  price  of  camphor  and 
perhaps  not  because  of  any  superior  value  it 
may  possess. 

Mixing  naphthalin  with  cedar  sawdust^  half 
and  half,  or  any  other  proportion  desired,  will 
probably  produce  a  satisfactory  cedar-scented 
product.  Oil  of  cedar  might  also  be  used  by 
mixing  the  oil  with  a  small  portion  of  naph- 
thalin first,  and  then  incorporating  it  with  the 
balance  of  the  material. 

Oil  of  lavender  sprinkled  on  lavender  flow- 
ers and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  naphthalin 
will  no  doubt  give  a  satisfactory  lavender 
product. 

Essence  of  Pepsin. 

B.  M.  &  Co.  write:  "Kindly  supply  us 
with  a  formula  and  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture for  essence  of  pepsin.  What  we  desire 
is  a  product  that  will  remain  clear  and  not 
become  cloudy." 

In  the  third  edition  of  the  National  Form- 
ulary a  formula  appeared  under  the  title  "Es- 
sence of  Pepsin."  After  several  changes  were 
made  and  the  formula  improved  it  was  in- 
cluded in  the  fourth  revision  of  the  N.  F.  as 
"Compound  Elixir  of  Pepsin  and  Rennin." 

Here  is  the  formula: 

Pepsin 22.5  grammes. 

Rennin 16.5  grammes. 

Lactic  acid 2.0  cc. 

Tincture  of  sweet  orange  peel 15.0  cc. 

Glycerin 150.0  cc 

Alcohol    200.0  cc. 

Oil  of  myristica 0.1  cc. 

Purified  talc  20.0  grammes. 

Distilled  water,  sufficient  to  make.  1000.0  cc. 

Mix  the  pepsin  and  rennin  with  three  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  of  distilled  water,  add  the  lactic  acid  and 
glycerin,  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  with  occasional 
gentle  agitation  until  solution  is  effected,  and  then  add 
the  tincture  of  sweet  orange  peel,  the  oil  of  myristica, 
and  the  alcohol,  previously  mixed.  The  latter  should 
be  added  in  portions,  shaking  the  mixture  gently  after 
each  addition,  and  finally  add  sufficient  distilled  water 
to  make  the  product  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters.    Add  the  purified  talc,  allow  the  mixture  to 
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Stand,  with  occasional  gentle  agitation,  during  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  filter,  returning  the  first  portions  of  the 
filtrate  until  it  passes  through  clear. 

This  product  is  considered  generally  satis- 
factory, and  we  believe  if  aged  for  several 
days  before  the  final  filtering  it  will  remain 
permanently  clear. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  best  quality  of  pepsin  should  be 
used,  inferior  grades  being  likely  to  produce 
a  cloudy  preparation.  Important,  also,  that 
the  new  regulations  promulgated  by  Prohibi- 
tion Commissioner  Kramer  be  considered.  An 
alcoholic  pepsin  product  that  "fades"  to  the 
point  that  it  contains  less  than  8  grains  of  the 
digestant  to  the  ounce  automatically  goes  onto 
the  liquor  list. 

To  Make  a  Shaving  Cream. 

• 

W.  W.  writes:  **I  am  enclosing  the  formula 
for  a  shaving  cream  base  with  which  I  have 
been  experimenting,  but  find  that  I  do  not 
secure  the  desired  lathering  quality. 

Potassium  hydroxide.4  lbs.,  14  ozs.,  305  grs. 

Water 66  pints,  5  ounces,  60  minims. 

Stearic  acid 25  poimds. 

Dissolve  the  potassium  hydroxide  in  the  water,  nrelt 
the  stearic  acid  and  stir  into  the  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide  slowly  until  completely  saponified.  Let  stand 
24  hours." 

The  addition  of  cocoanut  oil  would  prob- 
ably help  solve  the  problem.  Cocoanut  oil  has 
better  lathering  qualities  than  stearic  acid  and 
will,  we  think,  be  found  much  more  satisfac- 
tory. 

Here  is  a  formula  which  might  be  used  in 
place  of  the  one  our  correspondent  has  been 
experimenting  with: 

White  cocoanut  oil 

(best  quality) 10  grammes. 

Stearic  acid 30  grammes. 

Potassium  hydroxide  (87.32%), 8  grammes. 
Sodium  hydroxide  (99.05%).. 0.75  gramme. 

Glycerin 25  grammes. 

Water,  sufficient  to  make 100  grammes. 

Melt  the  oil  and  the  stearic  acid  in  a  suitable  vessel 
on  a  steam-bath.  Dissolve  the  sodium  and  potassium 
hydroxides  in  30  cc.  of  water  mixed  with  the  25 
grammes  of  glycerin.  Add  this  mixture  to  the  oil  and 
acid  and  boil  until  the  whole  is  saponified.  Replace 
from  time  to  time  any  water  lost  by  e^poration.  When 
the  mixture  has  cooled  add  suffcient  water  to  make  the 
whole  weigh  100  grammes. 

Any  desirable  perfume  may  be  added. 


Enteric  Coating  With  Salol. 

R.  E.  E.  writes:  "Will  you  please  publish 
the  best  method  to  enteric'coat  a  capsule  with 
salol?" 

Salol  is  markedly  crystalline  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  an  impervious  coating  with 
it  alone.  If  the  salol  is  melted  and  the  cap- 
sules dipped  or  rolled  in  the  liquid  until 
evenlv  coated  and  then  allowed  to  harden,  it 
will  be  found  that  upon  congealing  the  salol 
crystallizes.  As  a  result  the  warm  acid  fluids 
of  the  stomach  will  penetrate  the  coating,  dis- 
integrate it  and  attack  the  gelatin  shell  under- 
neath. 

If  the  salol  be  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  ether 
and  applied  as  a  varnish,  the  results  are  simi- 
lar but  worse. 

So  the  best  method  is  to  combine  the  salol 
with  a  resinous  or  fatty  body,  which  may 
form  an  impervious  varnish-like  coating,  and 
yet  will  not  prevent  the  alkaline  flifids  of  the 
intestines  from  acting  upon  the  coating. 

Tolu,  colophony,  stearin  or  tallow  may  be 
used.  An  ethereal  solution  is  prepared  con- 
taining enough  of  the  resinous  or  fatty  body 
to  form  a  thin  coating,  then  about  one-half  to 
one  grain  of  salol  is  added  for  each  capsule  to 
be  coated  and  dissolved  in  the  solution.  The 
capsules  are  then  coated  with  this  fluid,  prefer- 
ably on  a  pill-tile  or  in  an  evaporating  dish,  so 
that  the  ether  will  evaporate  rapidly  and  the 
coating  remain  hornogeneous. 

Care  is  needed  to  get  a  coating  which  is  not 
too  thick  with  resin  and  yet  thick  enough  to 
protect  the  capsule  while  it  passes  through  the 
stomach.  It  might  be  added  that  the  process 
is  of  uncertain  value,  unless  the  operator  is 
expert  at  it. 

Two  Questions  Answered. 

W.  C.  writes:  "In  the  April  edition  of  the 
Bulletin,  you  gave  a  formula  for  a  rolling 
cream  made  from  casein.  Please  let  me  know 
what  you  have  along  this  line  with  a  stearic 
acid  base.  Also,  please  advise  me  concerning 
the  composition  of  the  carbon  removers  on 
the  market." 

Casein  is  one  of  the  best  agents  obtainable 
for  producing  the  rolling  effect  in  a  massage 
cream.  The  use  of  stearic  acid  converts  the 
product  into  an  absorbent  cream  and  the  roll- 
ing quality  is  lost.  However,  the  addition  of 
a  quantity  of  talcum  to  a  stearic  acid  vanish- 
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ing  cream  will^mpart  the  rolling  feature  to 
the  product.  In  the  article  published  in  the 
April  issue  referred  to,  a  formiUa  for  a  van- 
ishing or  greaseless  cream  was  given.  This 
combination  with  the  talcum  could  be  used. 
There  are  a  number  of  carbon  removers  on 
the  market  and  we  beheve  some  of  them  con- 
tain acetone  and  benzene — about  equal  parts. 

A  Difficult  Prescription. 

R,  D.  W.  writes:  "I  would  like  to  have  a 
little  enlightenment  on  how  to  compound  the 
following  prescription: 

Citrine  ointment 6  drachms. 

Balsam  tolu 3  ou 

Zinc  oxide  powdered 1^  ouncea. 


Zinc  oxide  ointment. . 
White  vaseline.. 


..V/.0 
...12  o 


"We  have  had  a  great  deal 'of  trouble  with 
this  combination  and  would  appreciate  any 
information  you  can  give  on  the  subject." 

The  trouble  here  is  probably  due  to  the  bal- 
sam of  tolu. 

Balsam  of  tolu,  as  found  on  the  market. 


varies  in  consistence.  When  the  soft  balsam 
is  used  it  may  be  incorporated  in  an  ointment 
of  this  kind  without  much  difficulty,  but  when 
the  tougher  variety  is  encotmtered  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  manipulate  it  without  the  use  of 
a  grinding  mill. 

Balsam  of  tolu  is  rarely  used  in  a  prepara- 
tion designed  for  external  use  and  for  tins 
reason  we  wonder  if  the  doctor  didn't  intend 
to  specify  balsam  of  Peru,  which  is  far  easier 
to  manipulate  in  an  ointment  of  this  kind  than 
is  tolu. 

An  Impossible  Formula. 

H.  W.  asks:  "Can  the  following  prescrip- 
tion be  put  up?  If  so,  please  tell  me  how  1 
can  dissolve  ^e  saccharin  in  the  oil." 

Saccharin 6  grains. 

Oil  of  peppermint 12  aiiuims. 

Liquid  petrolatum,  sufiicient  to 
make 6  fluidonnces. 

This  formula  is  "impossible."  In  the  first 
place,  there  appears  to  be  an  excessive  quan- 
tity of  saccharin  in  comparison  to  the  total 
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Some  Officers  of  California  Associations. 


B»mm  rev,  Uft  ta  rithi:  C.  W.  Uarttf^.  pntUtmt  C^tfania  Pkarmae*MlUal  AuBcUUItm;  K. 
pmidaml  Call/amla  Pkanmactntieal  Au»ei«NBn.  Ttfi  r»m,  l*fl  U  H^t:  A.  L.  HawUni,  uee»4  vic*-pmi4*ml  CaUffnia 
PiarmaentUmt  Atiteiatiii!  E.A.  HtaJtrton,  itertUirj  ami tr*alurrr  CaUfania  Pkarmactntleal  AuetiaHtu;  H.A.  Duttom, 
pmUfml  Stmlkm  Cmlifyrnia  Dmtgisll'  AisoeiaUta. 
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volume  of  the  prescription.  The  amount  of 
the  former  ingredient  is  equivalent,  in  sweet- 
ening power,  to  almost  half  a  pound  of  sugar. 

Furthermore  saccharin  is  not  soluble  in  the 
liquid  petrolatum.  Unlike  aromatic  castor  oil 
this  preparation  cannot  be  made  by  the  inter- 
vention of  alcohol  to  dissolve  the  saccharin. 
The  mineral  oil  is  not  miscible  with  alcohol. 

We  can  suggest  no  way  of  introducing  sac- 
charin into  a  prescription  of  this  kind. 

Elixir  Saw  Palmetto  Compound. 

H.  C.  G.  writes:  "We  would  appreciate  a 
working  formula  for  a  preparation  that  will 
correspond  to  Elixir  Saw  Palmetto  Com- 
pound." 

A  short  time  ago  one  of  our  Bulletin. sub- 
scribers submitted  the  following  formula  for 
an  elixir  of  the  nature  desired.    Here.it  is: 

Fluid  extract  saw  palmetto. .  .4  fluidounces. 

Fluid  extract  sandalwood 1  fluidounce. 

Fluid  extract  cornsilk 4  fluidounces. 

Purified  talc J4  ounce. 

Sugar 6  ounces. 

Water,  sufficient  to  make. ...  16  fluidounces. 

Mix  the  fluid  extracts  with  the  sugar,  add  the  water 
and  then  the  talcum.  Let  stand  a  while,  agitating  occa- 
sionally, and  filter. 

It  will  be  noted  that  fluid  extracts  are  speci- 
fied in  the  formula.  This  is  advisable  in  order 
to  secure  the  standardized  form  of  each  drug. 

Greaseless  Gold  Cream. 

H.  E.  E.  asks  for  a  formula  to  make  a 
greaseless  cold  cream. 

During  the  year  1917  we  published  in  the 
Bulletin  a  series  of  articles  by  Hugh  C.  Mul- 
doon  giving  a  number  of  practical  formulas 
for  "own-make"  toilet  preparations.  Mr.  Mul- 
doon  suggests  the  following  formula  for  a 
vanishing  or  greaseless  cream: 

Stearic  acid 3  ounces. 

Sodium  carbonate  crystals 8  drachms. 

Glycerin   8  fluidrachms. 

Borax * . . .  1  drachm. 

Water  24  fluidounces. 

Perfume  enough. 

Melt  the  stearic  acid  on  a  water-bath  and  add  the 
sodium  carbonate,  glycerin,  and  borax  dissolved  in 
about  eight  ounces  of  hot  water:  Heat  with  stirring 
until  effervescence  ceases  and  a  clear  solution  results. 
This  may  take  several  hours,  and  water  should  be 
added  from  time  to  time  to  replace  that  lost  by  evapo- 
ration. When  the  saponification  has  been  completed 
add  the  remainder  of  the  water  in  divided  amounts 
while  stirring  constantly.     As  the  mixture  begins  to 


cool  add  the   desired  perfume  and  continue   stirring 
/until   the  cream  has  congealed.     Ammonia  water   is 
sometimes  used  in  place  of  the  sodium  carbonate. 

Reheating  and  beating  the  cream  a  second 
time  makes  a  lighter  product. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  successf  id 
preparation  of  this  kind,  and  the  pharmacist 
should  do  considerable  experimenting  before 
making  a  vanishing  cream  in  large  quantities 
and  offering  his  product  to  the  public. 

These  creams  do  not  keep  well.  They  may 
either  dry  out  upon  standing,  or  else  the  water 
may  separate  from  the  solid  constituents. 

A  Troublesome  Gou^  Remedy. 

R.  L.  F.  writes:  "The  following  formula 
which  I  am  putting  out  as  a  cough  remedy 
develops  a  gas  and  spoils  very  quickly.  Is 
there  any  way  to  preserve  it  without  changing 
the  formtila?  It  is  composed  of  ammonium 
bromide,  ammonium  chloride,  rosemary  leaves, 
chestnut  leaves,  eucalyptus  leaves,  thjrme, 
squill,  honey,  wild  cherry  and  syrup/* 

We  are  tmable  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
merit  of  this  formula  because  of  the  absence 
of  specific  quantities.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  form  of  ingredi- 
ents used.  If  infusions  of  the  drugs  are  em- 
ployed rather  than  the  fluid  extracts,  fermenta- 
tion is  liable  to  result.  Possibly,  too,  the  syrup 
used  is  not  sufficiently  saturated  with  sugar. 
This  would  also  lead  to  fermentative  trouble. 

Benzoic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent,  or  some  other  suitable  preserv- 
ative, might  be  used. 

A  Skin  Varnish  in  Place  of  Rubber  Gloves. 

F.  T.  S.  writes:  "Do  you  know  of  a  prep- 
aration that  would  be  suitable  for  use  as  a  skin 
varnish  and  thus  make  the  use  of  rubber 
gloves  imnecessary?" 

According  to  a  recent  issue  of  Merck's  Re- 
port a  so-called  skin  varnish  for  coating  hands 
for  surgical  operations,  etc.,  may  be  made 
from  the  following  formula: 

Pyroxylin  (soluble  cotton) ..  1.75  grammes. 

Amyl  acetate 35  cc. 

Canada  turpentine 11.2  grammes. 

Castor  oil 2.84  grammes. 

Acetone 100  cc. 

Mix  and  agitate  until  dissolved. 

In  order  to  remove  this  varnish  from  the 
hands  a  solvent  consisting  of  equal  volumes 
of  acetone  and  denatured  alcohol  may  be  used. 
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A  germicide  may  be  added  to  tlye  extent  of 
1  per  cent 

Skin  varnish  is  preferred  by  some  physicians 
in  place  of  rubber  gloves  because  the  sense  of 
touch  *is  not  interfered  with  so  much  as  is  the 
case  when  the  gloves  are  used. 

An  Eyelash  and  Eyebrow  Grower. 

C.  L.  K.  asks :  "Can  you  give  me  a  formula 
for  an  eyelash  and  eyebrow  darkener  and 
grower  in  paste  form  ?" 

A  darkener  of  this  kind  is  best  applied  In 
the  form  of  a  liquid,  generally  a  solution  of 
tannic  acid  or  pyrogallic  acid.  It  would  hardly 
be  feasible  to  incorporate  a  darkener  in  an 
ointment  intended  to  stimulate  hair  growth. 

Here  is  a  formula  that  has  been  suggested 
for  an  eyelash  and  eyebrow  grower: 

G>coanut  oil 15  ounces. 

White  wax ^  ounce. 

Tincture  of  capsicufh 10  minims. 

Tincture  of  cantharides. 5  minims. 

Oil  of  bergamot 15  minims. 

Melt  the  wax  and  cocoanut  oil,  then  add  the  tinctures 
and  the  oil  of  bergamot.    Stir  until  cool. 

This  combination  will  make  about  sixteen 
ounces  of  ointment. 

To  Keep  the  Hair  in  Place. 

F.  C.  E.  asks:  "How  do  you  make  a  prep- 
aration that  will  keep  the  hair  back  in  a  pom- 
padour? I  desire  a  preparation  that  is  not 
sticky  and  does  not  make  the  hair  look 
greasy." 

We  presume  that  something  along  the  line 
of  a  l>andoline  is  desired.  The  following 
formula  makes  a  preparation  that  will  prob- 
ably answer  the  purpose  desired: 

Powdered  tragacanth ^  120  grains. 

Glycerin 1  fluidounce. 

Alcohol 1  fluidounce. 

Water,  sufficient  to  make 16  fluidounces. 

Triturate  the  tragacanth  with  the  glycerin  and  add 
the  water  gradually.  The  alcohol  may  be  incorporated 
in  the  mixture  any  time  during  the  addition  of  the 
water.    Strain  through  cheese-cloth. 

Any  suitable  perfume  may  be  used. 

Liquid  White  Shoe  Dressing. 

G.  W.  S.  writes:  "Please  publish  a  formula 
for  a  liquid  white  cleaner  and  dressing  for 
shoes." 

A  ntmiber  of  these  preparations  are  said  to 
consist  of  varying  proportions  of  whiting  and 


gasoline.     Here  is  a  formula  that  might  be 
tried: 

•  Whiting 3  ounces  avoirdupois. 

Methyl  salicylate 5  minims. 

Gasoline 1  pint. 

Add  the  methyl  salicylate  to  the  gasoline  contained 
in  a  large  bottle,  then  add  the  whiting  and  shake  well. 

This  preparation  is  suitable  for  either  can- 
vas or  leather  shoes. 

Soluble  Iodine. 

E.  P.  P.  asks:  "Will  you  please  publish  a 
formula  for  a  so-called  'soluble  iodine'?" 

A  preparation  similar  to  the  one  our  cor- 
respondent evidently  has  in  mind  is  an  alco- 
holic, solution  containing  3  grammes  of  free 
iodine  and  2  grammes  of  potassium  iodide  in 
each  100  cc.  TJiis,  as  will  be  seen,  is  a  little  less 
than  one-half  the  strength  of  the  official 
tincture.  The  process  for  preparing  the 
U.  S.  P.  tincture  may  be  followed. 

Castile  Soap  in  Shaving  Cream. 

G.  P.  R.  writes :  "Kindly  give  a  formula  for 
a  good  shaving  cream  which  can  be  put  in 
collapsible  tubes.  I  have  been  working  on  a 
formula  containing  Castile  soap  as  a  base  but 
it  does  not  lather  enough." 

Castile  soap  is  one  of  the  poorest  lathering 
soaps  made  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  dis- 
satisfaction has  resulted  from  its  use. 

We  are  printing  elsewhere  in  this  depart- 
ment a  formula  for  a  shaving  cream  which 
we  believe  will  answer  the  requirements. 

Reducing  Copper  Sulphite. 

H.  C  C  writes:  "Merck's  1907  Index 
mentions  calcium  carbide  as  being  used  for  the 
direct  reduction  of  copper  sulphide.  What  is 
the  tnodus  operandi?" 

We  would  suggest  the  passing  of  acetylene 
gas  through  a  suspension  of  copper  sulphide. 

A  Vegetable  Color. 

C.  E.  S.  asks:  "Do  you  know  of  a  vege- 
table color  that  will  give  a  yellowish  tint  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  a  metallic  astringent  with- 
out causing  a  precipitate?" 

This  question  is  somewhat  involved,  but  we 
would  suggest  that  our  correspondent  try  either 
carthamus,  saffron,  madder,  or  fustic.  We  are 
imder  the  impression  that  any  one  of  them  will 
answer  the  purpose  desired. 


Children*s  Day  Brings  Profits  to  the  Fountain 


By  Arthur  Grimull 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"Children  are  always  interested  in  toys," 
said  the  manager  of  aq^  up-to-date  drug  store 
in  a  Philadelphia  suburb  where  there  is  a  mul- 
titude of  youngsters,  "and  parents,  especially 
mothers,  are  interested  in  the  children  and 
their  playthings.  So  why  not  link  up  this 
interest  with  the  soda  fountain  and  make  it 
boost  the  sales?" 

Then  he  told  how  well  the  plan  worked  out 
in  his  case. 

First  of  all  he  installed  a  varied  assortment 
of  toys,  including  kewpie  dolls,  small  stuSed 
animals,  bath  tub  toys,  sand  pails,  garden  sets, 
base  balls,  kites,  miniature  boats,  etc.  The 
stock  was  sufficient  to  allow  for  numerous 
sales  without  adding  any  great  burden  in  the 
way  of  financial  outlay  or  storage  facilities. 

Monday  of  each  week  during  the  summer, 
immediately  following  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  is  set  apart  as  the  children's  special  day, 
for  Monday  is  usually  the  dull  day  of  the 
week. 

"The  most  important  factor,  of  course," 
said  the  manager,  "is  to  arouse  the  curiosity 
and  interest  of  the  youngsters.  One  way  to 
accomplish  this  is  through  the  institution  of 
attractive  window  displays.  And  in  planning 
an  effective  window  trim  for  children  the 
human  interest  note  must  be  struck  with  tell- 
ing force.  It  must  say  in  the  compelling 
language  of  the  window  'Come  here.' 

"For  our  first  display  kindergarten  wall 
paper  was  utilized  in  making  an  effective  back- 
ground. In  the  center  of  the  window  we 
placed  a  small  table  around  which  were  seated 
four  dolls,  the  two  larger  ones  dressed  as  the 
mother  and  father,  the  two  smaller  ones  as 
children,   a  boy   and   a  girl — we  played  no 


favorites.  Miniature  dummy  sundaes  and 
sodas  were  placed  in  front  of  them.  A  doll 
in  waitress  garb  stood  alongside  of  the  table 
at  attention,  a  tray  on  her  outstretched  arms 
bearing  a  small  sign  which  read  'Our  choco- 
late sundaes  won't  hurt  the- children.  They 
are  made  especially  for  th?m.' 

"At  one  end  of  the  window  was  a  large 
aquarium  in  which  celluloid  ducks,  swans, 
frogs,  etc.,  disported  themselves.  At  the  other 
end  was  a  huge  punch  bowl  iiUed  with  imita- 
tion grape  juice  around  which,  as  though  in 
the  act  of  drinking,  were  clustered  furry  teddy 
bears,  woolly  dogs  and  fluffy  bunnies.  A  sign 
directly  above  their  heads  announced  'Come  on 
in,  fellers,  the  grape  juice  is  fine.'  A  selected 
number  of  toys  filled  out  the  window  display 
effectively. 

"When  the  children  saw  the  window  with 
its  vision  of  fairyland  and  the  large  finger 
which  pointed  to  the  door  telling  them  there 
were  souvenirs  inside,  the  rest  came  easy. 

"The  series  form  of  souvenirs  is  suggested 
as  the  one  that  is  most  inclined  to  influence 
return  trips  from  the  children.  A  series  of 
paper  doll  sets  for  the  girts,  paper  soldiers  for 
the  boys,  sets  of  paper  animals,,  doll's  furni- 
ture, etc.,  to  be  cut  out  and  set  up  can  be  used 
with  profit,  as  the  children  are  anxious  to 
come  back  to  complete  their  series.  The  name 
of  the  store  is  printed  on  the  back,  accom- 
panied by  an  invitation  to  come  in  next  Mon- 
day for  a  new  item  in  the  series.  The  souvenirs 
are  issued  on  payment  of  the  soda  fountain 
checks. 

"Children  took  forward  to  these  special 
occasions  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
appreciate  the  extra  attention  that  is  paid  to 
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them.  Frequently  they  are  the  means  of  in- 
troducing parents  and  friends  to  the  store  and, 
what  is  of  vital  importance,  if  they  remain  in 
the  neighborhood  they  grow  up  and  in  time 
become,  loyal  customers. 

"And  just  trust  a  small  boy  to  knock  or 
boost  a  store !  When  mother  tells  Billy  to  go 
to  Brown's  and  get  a  quart  of  ice  cream  to 
entertain  the  new  neighbors,  and  he  says 
'Nothin*  doin'  on  Brown's,  FU  go  to  Smith's, 
for  I  like  them  best,'  aren't  the  neighbors 
going  to  remember  that  and  aren't  they  going 
to  be  inclined  to  favor  Smith's,  too?  That's 
where  sowing  the  seed  of  good  will  helps. 

"Our  glass  top  tables  are  lined  with  at- 


tractive cretonne  or  kindergarten  paper  de- 
signs or,  sometimes,  with  real  ferns  gathered 
from  the  near-by  woods,  making  a  pretty  set- 
ting for  the  occasion.  A  Victrola  renders 
appropriate  musical  selections  and  the  at- 
mosphere bespeaks  festivity,  comradeship,  and 
the  come-again  influence.  There  are  no  dull 
moments  on  children's  day,  and  with  the 
opening  of  school  in  the  fall  new  methods  will 
be  devised  to  further  stimulate  the  interest  of 
the  young  folks." 

Does  it  pay?  Well,  according  to  the  man- 
ager of  this  store  he  has  bought  a  new  phono- 
graph record,  the  title  of  which  is  "Great 
Scott !  How  the  Money  Rolls  In !" 


A  Hotel  That  Houses  Four  Soda  Fountains 

By  A.  A.  Gridley 


Four  soda  fountains  are  now  engaged  in 
administering  the  avalanche  of  business  that 
comes  daily  to  the  Hotel  Morrison,  Chicago. 

One  of  these  fountains  is  located  in  the 
popular  Terrace  Garden  restaurant,  another 
in  the  coffee  shop,  a  third  in  the  buffet,  and 
the  fourth  one  in  the  Hotel  Morrison  drug 
store.  That  the  latter  does  an  enormous  busi- 
ness in  soft  drinks  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  its  receipts  for  a  recent  month  amounted 
to  $18,000. 

This  particular  fountain  is  fortunately  lo- 
cated, drawing  its  trade  from  three  different 
channels.  One  entrance  is  from  the  street 
leading  through  the  drug  store,  the  second  is 
from  the  hotel  lobby,  and  the  third  from  the 
hotel  barber  shop.  Another  "feeder"  may  be 
found  in  tlie  three  telephone  booths  at  the  end 
of  th-  room.  It  is  noticeable  that  almost 
eve^yr'ie  who  uses  one  of  these  booths  just 
Hitw rally  gravitates  to  ^e  soda  fountain  to 
cool  off,  especially  after  he  has  had  a  pro- 
longed siege  with  the  eccentricities  of  friend 
operator. 

The  signs,  which  so  often  are  a  dominating 
feature  of  soda  fountains,  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  Signs  are  conducive  neither  to 
augmented  sales  nor  sanitary  conditions  in  the 
opinion  of  Ernest  Messner,  the  manager  of 
the  fountain.  "On  the  contrary,"  he  says, 
"they  contribute  largely  to  delays  and  errors 
in  service,  and  afford  an  effective  refuge  for 
dust." 


According  to  Mr.  Messner  signs  cause  con- 
fusion of  thought.  Customers  who  lack  de- 
cision find  it  difficult  to  make  up  their  minds 
as  to  what  they  want.  Frequently  when  a 
drink  is  partially  dispensed,  a  customer  will 
suddenly  switch  to  something  else,  a  new  sign 
being  responsible  for  the  suggestion. 

The  soda  fountain  counter  is  forty-five  feet 
long;  sixteen  tables  occupy  the  balance  of  the 
room.  Seven  men  are  employed  for  dispens- 
ing at  the  counter,  together  with  three  colored 
men  to  do  porters'  work,  and  a  number  of 
girls  for  table  service.  Two  men  are  con- 
stantly engaged  in  the  kitchen  manufacturing 
syrups,  which  are  prepared  fresh  every  day. 

Coffee  is  a  heavy  seller  at  this  fountain. 
From  fifty-eight  to  sixty  gallons  are  con- 
sumed every  day.  In  the  summer  time  instan- 
taneous chocolate  is  served  but  in  the  winter 
the  old-fashioned  chocolate  with  half  milk 
and  half  cream  is  the  rule.  Malted  milk  is  in 
much  demand,  25  pounds  of  it  being  used 
every  two  days. 

Typewritten  slips  of  the  menus  served  at 
the  fotmtain  are  issued  each  day.  The  list 
includes  sandwiches,  salads,  pies,  cakes,  sea- 
sonal specialties,  and  French  pastries. 

Each  week  five  different  fancy  ices  are  fea- 
tured for  the  purpose  of  increasing  business. 
These  are  given  a  thorough  trial  and  if  they 
are  found  satisfactory  and  appeal  to  the  trade, 
they  are  then  included  in  the  regular  printed 
menu.  A  description  of  each  specialty  explain- 
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ing  its  composition,  as  well  as  a  picture  show- 
ing the  way  in  which  it  is  served,  appears  on 
the  first  page. 

The  idea  of  describing  .these  specialties  in 
(ietail  is-  a  good  one  and' might  well  be  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  the  smaller  drug  stores 
throughout  the  country.  Original  and  novel 
titles  lose  their  attractive  force  if  not  accom- 
panied by  some  information  explaining  what 
they  are. 

In  the  printed  menu  referred  to  seven  new 
combinations  appear,  together  with  the  net 
prices  and  war  tax.  They  are  reproduced 
herewith : 

Morrison  Special. 

Chocolate   and    New   York   Ice   Cream,   Bittersweet 

Dressing,   Pecans  and  Walnuts,  Whipped  Cream  and 


Cherries. 
Price  35c. 


War  Tax  4c. 


Lover's  Delight. 

Lemon  Ice,  New  York  Ice  Cream,  Raspberry  Fruit 

and     Pecans,     garnished     with     Hawaiian     Pineapple, 

Whipped  Cream,  Pecans  and  Cherries. 

Price  40c.  War  Tax  4c. 

Banana  Split. 

Sliced  Banana,  Chocolate  and  VanilU  Ice  Cream, 


Pineapple  and  Cherry  Fruit,  crushed  Nuts.    Garoiahed 

with  Whipped  Cream,  Pecans,  and  whole  dierricA. 

Price  40c  War  Tax  4c. 

Garden  Delight. 

Two  kinds  of  Ice  Cream.  Fruit  Pudding,  Dressing, 
garnished  with  Creme  de  Menthe,  Cherries  and  Nuts. 
Price  40c  War  Tax  4c. 

Three  Graces. 

Three  kinds  of  Ice  Cream,   Bitter-sweet  dressing. 
Whipped  Cream  and  whole  Cherries. 
Price  40c.  War  TaJt  4c. 

Terrace  Special. 

Vanilla  and  Chocolate  Ice  Cream,  Lemon  Ice,  Mne- 
apple  Fruit,  sliced  Orange,  Whipped  Cream  and  whole 
Cherries. 

Price  40c.  War  Tax  4c. 

Coney  Island. 

Chocolate  and  New  York  Ice  Cream,  Melba  Dress- 
ing.   Garnished  with  Whipped  Cream,  Hawaiian  Pine- 
Vple  and  whole  Cherry. 
Price  40c.  War  Tax  4c. 

The  fountain  does  a  very  heavy  business 
from  II  to  2  o'clock  and  from  6  to  8  o'clock, 
also  after  the  theater  at  night.  French  pastry 
is  a  specialty  and  is  also  retailed  to  customers 
for  home  consumption.  Every  morning  huge 
trays  of  delicious  pastries  are  placed  in  glass- 


A  Chance  to  Talk  it  Over. 

Pnllmcm  stalU,  private  e«mpartm*nt$  wkert  eaitamtri  cam  Jiscuu  their  i«4es  »r  enudaei  secluded  frtm  pnUte  fOMe,  are 
preoidedat  the  rear  •f  the  lUeden  Pharmacy,  Arcadia,  Leuiikma.    Seotint  *pace  for  eixleem  eutttmers  is  fumUked  im  tUt  w^. 
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encased  food  compartments,  from  which  they 

are  supplied,  one  individual  order  to  a  plate. 

The  stock  issued  is  charged  to  Mr.  Mess- 

ner  each  day  and  at  night  it  is  easy  to  inven- 


tory what  is  left  over.  The  day's  receipts  are 
then  computed  and  by  10  o'clock  the  following 
morning  the  profits  for  the  previous  day  may 
be  estimated  almost  to  a  penny. 


The  Purity  of  Powdered  Milk 


Because  of  its  extensive  use  as  an  ingredient 
in  ice  cream  the  assurance  that  powdered  milk 
is  an  entirely  pure  product  will  prove  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  druggists  generally. 

Powdered  milk  slowly,  but  undoubtedly,  is 
winning  for  itself  a  prominent  place  in  the 
preparation  of  drinks,  in  cooking,  and  as  a 
substitute  for  all  uses  to  which  fresh  skimmed 
milk  is  put.  Much  unjust  and  unwarranted 
prejudice  exists  concerning  the  use  of  this 
product.  The  simpleness  and  absolute  cleanli- 
ness of  the  method  of  preparation  guarantee  it 
as  an  excellent  and  valuable  substitute  for  the 
liquid  milk. 

The  process  of  reducing  milk  to  a  powder 
has  improved  considerably  during  the  last  few 
jrears,  according  to  an  article  by  Alfred  C. 
Fraser  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Soda  Fountain. 
If  one  knows  the  process  and  has  watched  the 
powder,  when  mixed  with  cold  or  warm  water, 
dissolve  instantly,  one  can  easily  understand 
why  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  between  this 
mixture  and  ordinary  fresh  skimmed  milk. 
In  powdered  skimmed  milk  the  cream;  includ- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  fat,  has  been  removed,  in 
order  that  it  may  keep  longer  in  perfect  con- 
dition. When  a  little  cream  is  added  to  this 
solution,  the  preparation  is  restored  to  the 
value  of  whole  milk. 

The  original  milk  is  put  into  a  cylinder  and 
forced  through  a  tiny  pinhole  by  great  pres- 
sure, so  that  it  comes  out  in  the  form  of  a 
cloud  or  mist,  just  exactly  as  from  a  huge 
atomizer.  This  milk  spray,  entering  a  cham- 
ber through  which  are  blowing  strong  currents 
of  filtered  warm  air,  is  whirled  about  the  cham- 
ber just  as  clouds  of  snow  or  fog  are  blown  by 
the  four  winds.  This  warm  wind  immediately 
absorbs  the  moisture  in  the  milk  and  the  solid 
portion  falls  like  snow  in  drifts  of  powdered 


milk.  This  moisture-laden  air  passes  out 
through  muslin  screens  which  pf event  any  of 
the  powdered  milk  from  escaping. 

That  is  all — it  was  milk  when  it  entered  the 
chamber  of  winds,  it  was  milk  during  the  milk 
snowstorm,  and  it  is  milk  when  it  settles  in  the 
powdery  white  drifts.  Nothing  has  touched  it 
but  air.  Nothing  has  been  removed  but  water. 
Nothing  is  changed.  When  water  is  replaced 
you  have  milk  as  you  have  always  known  it, 
milk  of  true  milk  flavor,  milk  you  can  drink 
and  enjoy. 

The  advantages  of  powdered  milk  are  num- 
erous and  obvious.  It  is  a  rich,  pure  milk, 
reduced  to  powder  by  a  process  in  which  none 
of  the  nourishing  properties  of  milk  have  been 
affected.  It  is  a  form  of  milk  in  which  bac- 
teria cannot  multiply.  It  is  the  cleanest  and 
purest  form  in  which  milk  can  be  handled. 

It  is  a  product  that  enables  every  home  in 
the  United  States,  every  place  where  food,  ice 
cream  and  milk  drinks  are  sold,  to  have  pure, 
fresh  milk,  day  or  night,  winter  or  summer. 
It  is  a  product  that,  when  restored,  simply  by 
the  addition  of  water,  is  equal  to  the  best 
grades  of  liquid  milk. 

It  is  always  uniform  in  quality,  freshness 
and  flavor.  On  account  of  the  absence  of  mois- 
ture it  keeps  fresh,  without  souring,  much 
longer  than  other  forms  of  milk ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  no  growth  of  bacteria  can  take 
place.  The  milk  fat  contained  is  somewhat 
more  easily  digested  than  the  fat  of  fluid  milk, 
owing  to  a  breaking  up  of  the  fat  globules  dur- 
ing the  manufacturing  process. 

Powdered  milk  is  less  expensive  than  ordi- 
nary bottled  milk  which  contains  part  cream, 
as  it  averages  about  13  cents  a  quart.  Small 
amounts  may  be  dissolved  as  wanted  and  each 
will  be  as  fresh  as  when  it  left  the  factory. 


Which  class  of  fountain  products — sodas,  ices  or  solid  drinks — is  most  profitable 
for  your  store?  Why?  Tell  us.  Write  a  letter  or  an  article  giving  us  your 
experience.      We  pay  space  rates  for  all  accepted  contributions. 


He  SeUs  It  by  Weight 


Lee  M.  -Fedigo,  of  Chicago,  is  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  policy  of  selling  ice  cream  by 
weight  and  has  prepared  a  number  of  figures 
to  back  up  his  belief.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
C.  R.  D.  A.  News  Mr.  Pedigo  says: 

"I  have  weighed  many  cans  of  Ice  cream 
and  find  that  their  average  net  weight  is 
around  400  ounces;  therefore  ice  cream,  for 
the  best  grade,  costs  2  cents  an  ounce. 

"I  weigh  my  bulk  cream  and  give  25  ounces 
net  weight  for  a  quart.  Figuring  the  cream 
at  2  cents  an  ounce,  and  the  carton  at  1^ 
cents,  your  ice  cream  costs  you  51)4  cents  per 
quart.  I  have  found,  however,  that  most 
druggists  do  not  weigh  their  cream,  but  just 
"  put  all  they  can  in  a  quart  container,  which 
will  hold,  packed  down,  from  28  to  31  ounces, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  cream. 

"If  you  wei^  your  cream  and  only  give  25 
ounces  for  a  quart  you  can  sell  it  for  75  cents, 
and  that  is  my  price  for  'New  York'  and 
vanilla.  For  chocolate  and  strawberry  I  get 
85  cents.     Bricks  are  sold  at  55  cents. 


"The  easiest  way  to  prove  my  statement  is 
to  sell  bulk  cream  in  the  usual  way  from  one 
can,  and  set  the  money  received  for  it  to  one 
side.  I  doubt  very  much  if  you  will  have 
money  enough  to  pay  for  another  can. 

"Bricks  are  cut  four  to  the  gallon,  and  if 
you  put  a  brick  of  cream  on  the  scales  you 
will  find  that  it  weighs  from  19  to  21  ounces. 
This  proves  without  a  doubt  that  there  are 
only  3  quarts  of  bulk  cream  in  a  gallon. 

"A  good  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  if  he- 
raised  the  price  of  his  cream  to  75  cents  a 
quart  he  would  not  be  able  to  sell  any.  That 
is  all  tommyrot  You  don't  see  anyone  staying 
away  from  theaters  because  the  price  has  gone 
up.  They  still  eat  candy  and  smoke  cigars, 
don't  they?  Why  is  ice  cream  any  different 
from  other  products?" 

That  Mr.  Pedigo  finds  it  profitable  to  adhere 
to  his  sales-by-weight  policy  is  perhaps  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  he  started,  not  long 
ago,  on  an  automobile  trip  to  California  and 
. back. 


Make  it  with  True  Fruit  Quality  next  year  and  you 
will  make  1921  a  year  of  satisfaction  and  success. 

The  demand  will  again  probably  exceed  the  supply 
of  several  popular  items  and  wisdom  dictates  the 
advisability  of  protecting  your  supply  by  ordering 
from  our  salesmen  who  are  now  in  the  field,  or  from 
your  jobber. 
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The  Month's  History 


Those  who  give  occasional 
The  Raise  thought  to  that  group  of 
in  Rates,  distressing  conditions  com- 
monly bunched  back  of  the 
hackneyed  expression  "the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing" are  wondering  what  the  results  of  the 
recent  advances  of  freight  and  express  rates 
are  going  to  be.  In  a  general  way,  surely,  en- 
hanced carrier  charges  will  raise  prices ;  there 
is  no  escaping  that  logic.  Perhaps  not  whole- 
salers' or  manufacturers'  prices,  but  prices  to 
the  consumer.  For  if  it  costs  $28  more  to  get 
a  gasoline  engine  from  Port  Huron  to  Plank's 
Crossing  now  than  it  did  six  weeks  ago  it 
scarcely  can  be  expected  that  Eric  Schultz, 
who  runs  a  hardware  store  at  the  point  of 
destination,  is  going  to  lop  the  28  from  his 
profit 

However  there  is  solace  in  the  thought  that, 
barring  a  new  furnace  or  a  new  soda  fountain, 
a  druggist's  shipments  don't  run  into  big  bulk. 
We  are  told,  too,  that  a  ntmiber  of  large  manu- 
facturing houses  are  going  to  attempt  to  carry 
the  weight  of  the  additional  burden,  in  so  far 
as  the  druggist  is  concerned,  at  least  for  a- 
time.  This  applies,  of  course,  only  to  those 
houses  that  pay  part  or  all  of  the  transporta- 
tion charges,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
little  later  an  advance  in  the  price  of  goods 
will  be  found  necessary.  It  is  said  that  one 
house  estimates  that  its  share  of  the  load  will 
exceed  $300,000. 

The  railroads  must  be  sustained.  They  are 
the  arteries  of  commerce.  For  some  little 
spell  they  have  been  functioning  like  a  wind- 
broken  horsCjl  and  here's  hoping  that  stimu- 
lated by  the  golden  flood  that  is  now  being 
sluiced  into  them  they  will  reach  Toonerville 
on  time. 


Repetition  may  be  good  for 

Doubtless  the  soul — ^no  doubt  it  is,  for 

Understood,  the  soul  of  a  man  so  badly 

confused  as  the  druggist,  at 
any  rate.  And  it  must  be  that  Prohibition 
Commissioner  Kramer  is  acting  somewhat  on 
this  principle.  A  number  of  months  ago  the 
trade  was  told  that  certain  pharmaceuticals, 
many  of  which  have  long  been  considered 
perfectly  respectable,  were  relegated  arbi- 
trarily to  the  liquor  list  And  now  our  atten- 
tion is  called  to  this  matter  again;  that  is,  in- 
structions were  recently  sent  out  to  district 
agents  and  others,  said  instructions  at  the 
same  time  being  made  public.  The  following 
are  on  the  liquor  list:  blackberry  cordial,  aro- 
matic elixir,  elixir  of  anise,  red  aromatic  elixir, 
elixir  of  bitter  orange,  compound  elixir  carda- 
mom, elixir  of  licorice,  aromatic  elixir  of  licor- 
ice, compound  elixir  of  dandelion,  compound 
elixir  of  juniper,  bay  rum,  bitter  tincture,  aro- 
matic tincture,  tincture  of  caramel,  tincture  of 
cardamom  compound,  tincture  of  lavender 
compound,  compound  wine  of  orange,  and 
wine  of  wild  cherry. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  several 
good  beverages  in  the  lot 

The  retail  drug  trade  is  the  only  channel 
through  which  such  preparations  can  legiti- 
mately find  their  way  to  the  people.  They 
may  be  sold  on  prescription,  or  they  may  be 
sold  to  persons  who  have  permit  to  purchase. 

And  inasmuch  as  sales  of  intoxicating  liquor 
may  be  made  in  a  wholesale  way  only  in 
quantities  of  more  than  five  wine  gallons,  it 
follows  that  the  preparations  listed  above  must 
be  bunched  when  they  are  ordered.  This  has 
been  explained  from  time  to  time  and  lis 
doubtless  fully  understood. 
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More  or  less  confusion  seems 

Twofold  to  exist  in  connection  with 

Payment  the  collection  of  the  pro- 
prietary tax  when  the  prep- 
arations involved  are  used  in  the  compounding 
of  prescriptions.  The  regulations  on  the  sub- 
ject are  apparently  clear,  but  when  they  are 
put  in  actual  practice  unexpected  problems 
sometimes  arise. 

Take  the  case,  for  instance,  ^of  a  twelve- 
ounce  bottle  of  a  proprietary  syrup — in  orig- 
inal package— costing  the  retailer  one  dollar. 
If  he  receives  a  prescription  calling,  among 
other  ingredients,  for  four  ounces  of  the  syrup 
he  is  required  to  affix  four  cents'  worth  of 
stamps  to  the  bottle  before  opening  it.  He 
then  has  left  eight  ounces  on  which  the  tax 
has  been  paid. 

Then  suppose  his  next  prescription  calls  for 
three  ounces  of  this  same  syrup  without  any 
added  ingredients.  In  this  case  the  customer 
is  the  consumer  and  stamps  to  the  value  of  one 
cent  for  each  twenty-five  cents  of  the  retail 
price  must  be  placed  on  the  container  ip  which 
the  prescription  is  dispensed — ^this  despite  the 
fact  that  stamps  have  already  been  affixed  to 
the  original  bottle.  If  the  price  of  the  pre- 
scription is  placed  at,  say,  twenty-five  cents 
an  otmce  for  the  syrup  and  ten  cents  for  the 
bottle,  the  tax  to  be  collected  from  the  cus- 
tomer is  not  three  cents  but  foiu"  cents.  The 
container  is  bunched  in  with  the  whole  and  no 
allowance  may  be  made  for  it. 

And  so  it  goes  on  merrily  until  the  sheriff 
comes  and  gets  the  druggist  and  takes  him  to 
die  bug-house. 

The   placing   of   a   decimal 

Emphasize         point  is  important,  particu- 

the  Point    i^rly  in  submitting  monthly 

reports  of  the  amount  of 
distilled  spirits  used,  for  very  rarely  is  a  gov- 
ernment clerk  a  mind-reader.  An  eastern 
druggist  recently  undertook  to  report  on  the 
use  of  72.25  gallons  and  came  within  an  ace 
of  having  to  pay  a  tax  on  7225  gallons.  His 
decimal  point  was  so  dim  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  located  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 

Local  offices  of  the  Federal  prohibition  de- 
partment in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  country 
claim  to  be  considerably  handicapped  because 
of  laxity  on  the  part  of  druggists  in  this  par- 
ticular. Very  often  department  clerks  have 
no  means  of  knowing  what  the  druggist  really 


meant,  his  figure^  are  so  indifferently  put  to- 
gether. 

Another  cause  of  trouble  to  the  prohibition 
department  is  the  tendency  of  many  who  make 
out  reports  to  give  figures  in  terms  of  cubic 
centimeters  or  fiuidounces  instead  of  in  gal- 
lons as  required.  The  clerical  workers  are  not 
always  familiar  with  the  divisions  of  the 
metric  and  apothecaries'  systems,  consequently 
errors  are  likely  to  creep  in. 

The  proper  method,  and  the  one  required  by 
the  regulations,  is  to  show  all  quantities  in 
wine  and  proof  gallons,  using  decimals  and 
not  fractions  to  express  odd  quantities. 

From    Chicago    comes    the 

Liquor  report  that  since  the  number 

Blanks,    of  official  liquor  prescription 

blanks  has  been  practically 

limited  to  100  every  three  months  for  each 

physician,  certain  doctors  have  been  writing 

emergency  prescriptions  on  their  own  blanks. 

This  practice,  according  to  Chicago  officials,  is 

one  that  is  liable  to  lead  to  serious  trouble  for 

both  physicians  and  druggists. 

The  enforcement  department  permits  the 
writing  of  emergency  prescriptions  for  spirits 
in  cases  where  a  life  may  be  saved  or  where 
intense  physical  suffering  may  be  relieved,  but 
not  otherwise.  All  such  emergency  prescrip- 
tions must  be  filed  with  the  Federal  prohibi- 
tion officer,  and  it  is  therefore  a  simple  matter 
for  the  government  to  check  up  on  a  physician 
and  determine  whether  or  not  he  is  running 
wild  on  the  proposition. 

The  Chicago  Retail  Druggists'  Association 
has  advised  its  members  to  exercise  consider- 
able judgment  in  filling  such  prescriptions  and 
in  doubtful  instances  to  refuse  to  fill  them 
altogether. 

For    a   long   time    Counsel 

Entering^  ^        Brokmeyer  of  the  N.  A.  R. 

Politics.    D.   has  advocated  that  the 

drug  trade  ought  to  engage 
actively  in  politics,  the  contention  being  that 
in  no  other  way  can  it  be  expected  to  right  a 
number  of  conditions  which  are  highly  dis- 
tasteful, to  say  the  least.  And  it  seems  now 
that  the  counsel's  persistency  has  been  re- 
warded. The  Ohio  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  with  $10,000  in  a  special  ftmd, 
has  decided  to  enter  the  field  aggressively,  the 
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purpose  being  to  ascertain  the  stand  of  candi- 
dates for  office  on  questions  which  vitally 
affect  pharmacy  and  to  oppose  aspirants  whose 
platforms  are  not  satisfactory.  '  In  other 
words,  to  learn  how  men  are  likely  to  vote  if 
elected,  and  then  to  base  action  on  such  knowl- 
edge. Thus  what  is  to  be  known  as  "The 
Ohio  Plan"  comes  into  existence.  Its  scope  is 
said  to  be  non-partisan. 

All  this  happened  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Ohio  association,  held  at  Cedar  Point.  A 
number  of  notables  appeared  on  the  platform 
at  the  convention,  one  of  them  being  C.  J. 
Jarvis,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  who  represented 
the  State  Anti-Saloon  League.  Mr.  Jarvis 
was  formerlv  Prohibition  Commissioner 
Kramer's  law  partner,  and  he  reiterated  what 
seems  to  be  the  position  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sioner himself,  namely,  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  proper  enforcement  of 
the  Volstead  act  rests  with  druggists. 

This  statement  caused  quite  a  little  excite- 
ment. Counsel  Brokmeyer  did  not  hesitate 
to  bring  out  with  great  emphasis  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  It  was  admitted  that 
abuses  of  the  prohibition  act  may  be  due  to 
quite  an  extent  to  the  misuse  of  alcohol  per- 
mits by  persons  operating  drug  stores,  but  Mr. 
Brokmeyer  quoted  Internal  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner Williams  to  the  effect  that  a  great  many 
permits  had  been  granted  to  the  criminal  ele- 
ment in  New  York  City  as  well  as  other  large 
cities;  and  it  was  intimated  that  political  in- 
fluence often  had  been  brought  to  bear.  Mr. 
Brokmeyer  then  proposed  his  plan,  and  the 
idea  was  taken  up  enthusiastically.  It  is  hoped 
to  interest  other  States  and  it  is  also  expected 
that  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists will  bear  its  share  of  the  burden  and 
cooperate  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

In  the  light  of  what  hap- 

Howard^  pened    at    Cedar    Point    it 

Resigns,     jg  interesting  to  note  that 

Capt.  Howard,  Prohibition 
Director  of  Illinois,  has  resigned,  and,  ac- 
cording to  press  reports,  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  action  was  that  the  position  was  made 
extremely  difficult  because  of  the  intercession 
of  prominent  citizens  in  behalf  of  persons  who 
should  not  receive  permits.  In  some  cases 
well-known,  even  nationally  known,  politicians 
took  a  hand.  The  pressure  was  tremendous 
and  it  may  well  be  conceived  that  under  certain 


conditions  a  man  might  eventually  become  so 
disgusted  that  he  would  step  down  and  out. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  prohibition  act  is  an  extremely  difficult 
task,  particularly  in  large  cities.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  our  large  centers  of  popula- 
tion did  not  want  the  law  in  the  first  place. 
It  was  forced  upon  them,  and  there  are  a  great 
number  of  men  pretty  well  up  in  the  counsels 
of  such  municipalities  who  hold  "wet"  views 
very  strongly.  Illicit  traffic  is  often  immensely 
profitable.  So  the  equation  has  two  factors — 
the  cupidity  of  the  criminal  element  and  the 
influence  of  unscrupulous  politicians. 

But  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  it 
be  conceived  that  the  druggist  is  responsible 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  It  is  well,  of 
course,  for  the  trade  to  purge  itself  of  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  will  deliberately 
prostitute  the  calling  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
gain,  but  men  of  this  kind  are  scarce.  That 
the  druggist  should  be  made  even  remotely 
accountable  for  the  acts  of  gunmen  who  have 
obtained  permits  or  of  unregenerate  ex-saloon 
keepers  who  hang  out  drug  signs — ^that  sort 
of  thing  is,  of  course,  all  wrong.  It  is  not 
probable  that  such  views  can  be  held  for  any 
great  length  of  time. 

Returning  now  to  the  "Ohio 
Answers  .  plan."     A   questionnaire   is 

Demanded  to  be  prepared  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  State  association  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  executive  committee  of  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.,  and  this  set  of  questions  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  candidates  of  both  parties.  Senator 
Harding  and  Governor  Cox  are  to  be  asked 
to  express  themselves,  and  candidates  for  the 
House  and  for  the  Senate  are  to  be  approached. 
Prospective  members  of  the  State  legislature  as 
well  as  other  State  officers  will  be  put  on  record. 
It  is  aimed  to  place  full  information  before  the 
voters  in  ample  time  so  that  they  may  cast 
their  ballots  intelligently  at  the  coming  No- 
vember election.  The  issues  to  be  touched  up 
ere  those  relating  to  national  prohibition,  the 
Federal  narcotic  act,  and  the  stamp  tax  act  in 
its  application  to  proprietary  articles,  toilet 
articles,  and  soft  drinks.  These  are  rightly 
judged  to  be  the  big  issues  before  the  drug 
trade  at  the  present  time. 

Speaking  of  the  inception  of  the  taovt^  At- 
torney Brokmeyer  says  in  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
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Jottrnal:  "Professor  James  H.  Beal  of 
Urbana,  111.,  and  Frank  H.  Freericks  of  Cin- 
cinnati, were  present  and  directly  or  indirectly 
cooperated  with  Professor  Edward  Spease, 
chairman  of  the  Ohio  association's  committee 
on  State  and  national  legislation,  and  with 
Secretary  Theodore  S.  Wetterstroem  and  the 
members  of  the  council,  which  consists  of  the 
retiring  president,  E.  C.  Roseman  of  Cleve- 
land, J.  W.  Dysle  of  Marietta,  Eugene  R. 
Selzer  of  Cleveland,  J.  F.  Gallaher  of  Dayton 
and  E.  H.  Thiesing  of  Cincinnati.  The  N.  A. 
R.  D.  was  represented  by  Secretary  Samuel 
C.  Henry  of  Chicago,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Hard- 
ing of  Cincinnati,  and  Eugene  C.  Brokmeyer 
of  Washington,  D.  C." 


Destroyed. 


A  short  time  ago  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  narcotics 
was  destroyed  by  Internal 
Revenue  officials.  Retail 
prices,  it  ought  to  be  added.  Some  of  the 
drugs  were  in  containers  as  big  as  ash-cans, 
some  in  hypo  tubes.  The  entire  lot  represented 
seizures  by  government  officials  charged  with 
enforcing  the  Harrison  act. 

Ordinarily  narcotics  secured  in  this  way  go 
to  the  Public  Health  Service,  but  in  this  case 
the  drugs  were  those  whose  purity  was  ques- 
tionable or  which  were  in  packages  that 
showed  signs  of  having  been  tampered  with. 

Employees  were  kept  busy  for  several  days. 
Liquid  preparations  were  poured  down  the 
sewer,  while  solids  were  destroyed  by  burning 
or  otherwise.  Masks  were  worn  by  some  of 
the  men  exposed  to  the  fumes  or  dust  from  the 
contraband  merchandise. 

It  is  always  interesting  to 

Chemist  read  foreign  views  of  Amer- 

Kings.      ican  acts  and  of  American 

characteristics ;  books  con- 
taining personal  experiences  of  gifted  out- 
siders while  on  a  trip  through  the  United 
States  usually  enjoy  a  good  sale  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  we  like  to  have  ourselves 
measured  in  this  manner.  Basing  judgment 
on  the  universal  trait,  we  are  reproducing  a 
rather  long  extract  from  the  Nottingham 
Evening  Post,  an  article  dealing  with  the  in- 
vasion of  Great  Britain  by  a  certain  well- 
known  gentleman  on  whose  shield  is  em- 
blazoned the  word  "Rexall."    We  quote: 

The  amalgamation  of  Boots  Cash  Chemists  with  the 


United  Drug  Company  is  still  wrapped  in  mystery  so 
far  as  details  go,  but  to-day  a  London  journal  pub- 
lishes a  message  from  Boston,  which  shows  that  the 
•most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  amalgamation  on  the 
other  side  is  Louis  K.  Liggett,  the  originator  in  1902  of 
the  United  Drug  Company,  who  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
was  making  ilSOO  a  year. 

The  new  capital  to  be  raised  to  provide  the  price  to 
be  paid  to  Sir  Jesse  Boot  and  to  develop  the  operation 
of  what  is  to  be  known  in  future  as  Liggett's  Inter- 
national, Ltd.,  will  exceed  12,500,000  dollars,  nominally 
£2,500,000.  The  company  declares  that  it  has  no  desire 
to  Americanize  England  or  to  "push"  anything  Amer- 
ican simply  because  it  is  American,  either  in  Canada  or 
Great  Britain. 

AMAZING  I 

The  United  Drug  Company  came  into  existence  in 
1902  as  a  result  of  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Louis  K. 
Liggett,  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  in  American 
business  life.  It  consisted  then  of  forty  retail  drug- 
gists, whQ  formed  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing under  one  trade-mark,  "Rexall,"  standard 
medicinal  and  toilet  preparations,  which  each  could  con- 
trol in  his  own  locality.  Under  the  plan  of  organiza- 
tion the  retail  chemists  came  into  the  company  as  stock- 
holder agents.  They  sell  the  company's  products  and, 
being  shareholders,  also  reap  the  company's  manufactur- 
ing profits.  No  competition  between  the  stockholder 
agents  is  possible,  so  that  the  "Rexall"  agent  is  safe 
from  internal  competition. 

Since  1912  the  development  of  the  business  has  been 
amazing.  The  company  now  supplies  its  stockholder 
agents  with  confectionery,  soda-fountain  or  "fizz/" 
drink  supplies,  stationery,  rubber  goods,  cigars,  tobacco^ 
and  druggists'  stmdries,  in  addition  to  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  a  chemist's  shop.  The  sales  have  in- 
creased from  £12,000  in  1912  to  over  £11,000,000  in  1919. 
The  manufacturing  and  executive  staff  now  numbers 
nearly  12,000.  The  company  has  about  10,000  stock- 
holder agents  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Canada.  In  addition,  it  owns  230  retail  chemists'  shops 
which  it  manages  directly,  doing  approximately  £6,000,- 
000  business  annually..  Shareholders  of  the  company 
are  in  every  town  in  the  United  States  with  1000  in- 
habitants or  over. 

CARNIVAL  AT  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  United  Drug  Company 
takes  place .  usually  in  Boston,  and  stockholders  and 
private  shareholders  come  from  every  part  of  the 
country.  For  four  days  the  company  holds  high  revel. 
Banquets,  meetings,  luncheons,  picnics,  sightseeing  tours 
and  social  gatherings  follow  in  quick  succession,  and  the 
proceedings  culminate  in  a  carnival  ball.  Presided  over 
by  the  genial  and  magnetic  personality  of  Mr.  Liggett, 
these  functions  are  more  like  a  joyous  fraternal  reunion 
than  the  annual  meeting  of  a  great  company. 

Mr.  Liggett's  career  has  been  typically  American  in 
its  brilliant,  sudden  success.  Bom  at  Detroit,  he  was 
educated  in  a  local  Government  school.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  entered  the  service  of  a  well-known  re- 
tailer, whom  he  left  a  few  years  later  to  apply  his  prin- 
ciple of  "factory  to  retailer"  in  a  business  of  his  own. 
Being  then  nineteen,  his  first  year's  profits  were  over 
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£1500.  He  became  financially  interested  in  a  headache 
remedy,  the  exploitation  of  which  led  him  X6  develop 
his  idea  in  the  drug  business.  After  further  successful 
enterprises  in  this  direction  he  established  the  United 
Drug  Company. 

SIR  JESSE  AN  OPnCER. 

The  chairman  of  Liggett^s  International,  Ltd.,  will 
be  Mr.  Liggett  himself,  and  the  executive  director  Mr. 
George  M.  Gates,  who  will  also  represent  the  company 
on  the  English  Board.  Sir  Jesse  Boot  will  be  a  vice- 
president  and  also  chairman  of  the  English  company. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Allen,  Ottawa,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Staples,  general 
manager  of  the  American  company,  will  also  be  vice- 
presidents. 

"The  last  thing  we  want  to  do  is  to  Americanize 
England,"  said  Mr.  Staples.  "We  see  in  this  transaction 
great  opportunity  for  cooperation  between  the  cotm- 
tries.  What  England  would  like  to  have  from  us  we 
shall  give  her.  There  will  be  no  pushing  anything 
American  simply  because  it  is  American,  either  in 
Canada  or  Great  Britain." 

Altogether  the  new  gigantic  combination  will  have 
an  authorized  capital  of  35,000,000  dollars  (nominally 
i7,000,000)  of  8  per  cent.  ilO  cumulative  preference 
stock,  10,000,000  dollars  (£2,000,000)  i20  Qass  A  non- 
voting conamon  stock,  and  5,000,000  dollars  (£1,000,000) 
£20  Class  B  common  stock,  with  exclusive  right  of 
voting  except  for  the  defined  rights  of  the  preferred 
shareholders.  Only  a  portion  of  the  authorized  stock 
i\ill  be  issued  meantime. 

The  International  Company  will  also  be  a  large 
stockholder  in  the  United  Drug  Company  of  the  United 
States.  For  its  assets  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada  the 
United  Drug  Company  will  receive  2,000,000  dollars 
(£400,000)  Oass  B  common  stock  in  the  new  company 
at  par,  and  for  the  Boots  Company  it  will  receive  the 
actual  cost  in  preferred  stock  and  Class  A  common 
stock,  also  at  par* 

The  American  and  Canadian  shareholders  of  the 
United  Drug  Company  and  the  British  subsidiaries 
receive  preferential  rights  for  subscription  and  ex- 
change of  stock. 

ANNUAL    SALES    SEVEN    MILUON    POUNDS. 

The  combined  annual  sales  of  the  new  company  will 
amount  to  some  £7,400,000.  On  this  basis  the  company 
will  be  able  to  maintain  the  return  obtained  last  year 
on  its  common  stock  by  the  United  Drug  Company, 
which  means  that  it  will  be  able  to  begin  business  on 
the  basis  of  a  6-per-cent  return. 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  United  Drug  Com- 
pany established  a  branch  in  Liverpool  in  1912.  Find- 
ing the  prospects  of  business  encouraging  it  decided  to 
introduce  &  cooperative  system  of  "stockholder  agents," 
which  are  a  feature  of  its  organization  in  America.  In 
spite  of  great  difficulty  this  effort  was  continued  all 
through  the  war,  with  the  result  that  such  agencies 
now  number  1128  and  sales  have  increased  by  Z7  per 
cent 

By  eliminating  redimdant  features  of  the  United 
Drug  Compan/s  existing  manufacturing  and  distrib- 
uting operations  in  Great  Britain,  large  savings  will 
be  made.  A  great  part  of  the  goods  now  being  made 
in  Boston  and  shipped  to  England  will  in  future  be 


manufactured  in  England.  The  new  company  will  be 
in  a  peculiarly  advantageous  position  to  develop  the  ex- 
port trade,  especially  to  the  British  Dominions.  This 
trade  will  not  be  an  exclusive  field  for  either  the  Amer- 
ican or  the  British  wings  of  the  company,  but  will  be 
developed  by  whichever  country  is  more  advantageously 
placed  for  the  purpose  in  an  economic  sense. 

The  Drug  Trade  Board  of 
Letting^  tiiie  Public     Information  —  that 

Public  Know,  ought      to      be      imposing 

enough !  We  now  have  such 
an  organization  and  it  is  about  ready  to  take 
up  the  task  of  getting  into  newspapers  and 
other  mediums  items  of  interest  which  should 
be  welcomed  by  readers.  The  idea  is  to  so 
formulate  "copy"  that  the  very  largest  of 
metropolitan  papers  will  be  glad  to  get  and 
print  without  charge.  For  a  number  of  years 
this  sort  of  thing  has  been  quite  common ;  for 
ages  it  has  been  the  custom  in  connection  with 
matters  theatrical.  The  American  Chemical 
Society  has  been  conspicuously  successful  in 
this  field,  its  news  service  having  proved  of 
distinct  value. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  in  Atlantic 
City  a  permanent  organization  was  effected 
with  the  following  officers:  president  and  di- 
rector of  news  service,  R.  P.  Fischelis,  of 
Philadelphia;  secretary  and  treasurer,  C.  H. 
Waterbury,  of  New  York.  Headquarters 
are  maintained  at  Mr.  Waterbury's  office,  99 
Nassau  St.,  New  York.  In  addition  to  Dr. 
Fischelis  and  Mr.  Waterbury,  the  following 
were  present  at  the  meeting:  S.  C.  Henry, 
representing  the  N.  A.  R.  D.;  E.  F.  Kemp, 
representing  the  Proprietary  Association  of 
America;  H.  C.  Christensen,  representing  the 
National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy ; 
and  Professor  E.  L.  Newcomb,  representing 
the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical 
Faculties.  Mr.  Waterbury  represented  the 
National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Association, 
and  Dr.  Fischelis  the  A.  Ph.  A. 

The  director  is  charged  with  the  task  of  put- 
ting the  final  polish  on  copy  for  all  the  bulle- 
tins, and  these  bulletins  are  to  be  sent  out 
imdor  his  jurisdiction.  Nevertheless  the  bur- 
den of  preparing  the  news  matter  itself  must 
rest  on  all  members  of  the  Board;  they  must 
assist  and  counsel  the  director.  Definite  re- 
lease dates  are  to  appear  on  the  bulletins. 

The  following  subjects  were  assigned:  The 
Alcohol  Situation,  the  copy  to  be  prepared  by 
Secretary  Henry  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.;  The 
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Narcotic  Situation,  With  Special  Reference  to 
the  Term  "Drug  Addict,"  the  copy  to  be  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Fischelis;  When  Is  a  Poison  Not 
a  Poison,  Referring  to  Recent  Federal  Law, 
Mr.  Waterbury  and  Dr.  Fischelis  to  prepare 
the  copy;  Anti-rodent  Campaign — Mentioning 
the  Spread  of  Bubonic  Plague,  Dr.  Fischelis 
and  Mr.  Waterbury  to  prepare  the  copy ;  Pro- 
tecting  the  Public  by  Licensing  Only  Qualified 
Pharmacists,  Mr.  Christensen  to  prepare  the 
copy;  The  Army  Pharmaceutical  Corps,  Dr. 
Fischelis  to  prepare  the  copy;  Animals  Used 
in  the  Preparation  of  Biological  Products,  Dr. 
Fischelis  to  prepare  the  copy;  and  Medicinal 
Plant  Cultivation,  Dr.  Newcomb  to  prepare 
the  copy. 

The  expense  of  the  campaign  is  to  be  borne 
by  the  different  associations  comprising  the 
Board. 


Prices. 


On  a  number  of  occasions 
the  Bulletin  of  Phar- 
macy has  conducted  an  in- 
vestigation with  the  view  of 
determining,  among  other  things,  the  average 
price  charged  for  prescriptions.  The  net  re- 
sult disclosed  an  average  throughout  the  coun- 
try of  between  fifty  and  sixty  cents. 

All  this  was  some  time  ago,  however,  and 
since  then  prices  have  advanced  materially. 
According  to  figures  more  recently  compiled, 
and  presented  at  the  Colorado  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  one  large  firm  in  that  State  is  now 
averaging  93  cents,  while  a  store  in  the  Pacific 
northwest  doing  an  exclusive  prescription 
business  is  reported  to  be  averaging  $1.15. 

Very  encouraging.  As  a  whole  druggists 
have  never  got  enough  for  compounding,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  high  cost  of 
everything  goes  down  to  figures  approximat- 
ing former  levels  prescription  prices  will  show 
a  disposition  not  to  slip  back  to  the  old  notch. 
If  there  is  any  class  of  work  in  the  world 
that  ought  to  draw  good  pay  it  is  prescription 
work. 


Page 
Japan! 


There  are  all  sorts  of.  ru- 
mors in  the  air  to  the  effect 
that  synthetic  camphor  is 
about  to  be  manufactured 
on  a  commercial  basis.  It  is  said  that  the 
du  Pont  company  has  been  experimenting 
for  months.  R.  M.  Carpenter,  vice-president, 
is   quoted   thus:      "We    are   practically    out 


of  the  woods.  This  means  that  a  substi- 
tute for  camphor,  which  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  products  variously  known  as  cellu- 
loid, Parisian  ivory,  French  ivory,  pyralin,. 
English  ivory,  and  fiberloid,  will  shortly  enter 
the  market.  An  advantage  of  the  synthetic 
camphor  is  that  it  is  non-inflammable." 

All  right  for  commercial  purposes,  but  how 
about  grandma's  headache  bottle? 

Caswell  A.  Mayo,  of  the  William  S.  Mer- 
rell  Chemical  Company,  and  formerly  editor 
of  the  American  Druggist,  has  been  appointed 
dean  of  the  Queen  City  College  of  Pharmacy, 
Cincinnati,  succeeding  Dr.  Frank  Cain,  who 
plans  to  devote  more  of  his  time  to  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  Dr.  Mayo  is  an  ex-president 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

Ernest  R.  Jones,  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years  dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  De- 
troit Institute  of  Technology,  is  now  manager 
of  a  new  Detroit  concern,  known  as  George 
M.  Schettler,  Manufacturing  Pharmacist.  The 
new  firm  intends  to  make  pharmaceuticals  and 
toilet  preparations.  Mr.  Schettler  is  the  owner 
of  a  group  of  five  successful  retail  stores. 

The  number  of  wholesale  liquor  dealers  in 
New  York  City  has  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent since  national  prohibition  became  effec- 
tive that  the  Federal  authorities  have  ceased 
issuing  additional  non-beverage  alcohol  per- 
mits to  wholesalers.  It  is  expected  that  the 
legality  of  the  order  will  be  tested  in  the 
courts. 

Dates  for  this  year's  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Wholesale  Druggists'  Association  have 
been  set  for  October  25  to  29,  with  Cincin- 
nati as  the  place  of  meeting.  Representatives 
from  all  the  leading  firms  in  the  country  are 
expected  to  be  in  attendance,  a  large  number 
of  reservations  having  already  been  ihade. 

Because  of  sharply  increased  printing  costs 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  U.  S.  P.  IX  has 
found  it  necessary  to  advance  the  price  of  the 
book.  The  new  prices,  now  in  eflFect,  are  $3.75 
for  the  cloth  binding  and  $4.00  for  buckram. 
P.'Blakiston's  Son  &  Company,  1012  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  are  the  publishers. 


Editorial 


Students  and  Relief  Work. 

• 

With  the  return  to  pharmacy  schools  this 
month  and  next  of  thousands  of  students  the 
problem  that  confronts  some,  perhaps  many 
of  them,  is  how  to  finance  the  eight-or-nine- 
months'  stay  in  the  city  of  learning.  Ftmds 
that  a  few  years  ago  were  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  entire  course  have  so 
shrunk  in  comparative  value  that  the  student 
may  be  compelled  to  seek  emplo)anent  "on  the 
side"  during  the  school  year. 

To  the  yotmg  man  who  already  has  spent 
one  or  two  terms  in  college  the  problem  is  per- 
haps not  so  serious.  He  knows  the  ropes  and 
if  his  bank  account  is  not  long  enough  to  meet 
the  call  he  knows  which  way  to  turn  in  the 
matter  of  getting  a  job  that  will  tide  him  over. 
If  the  school  is  in  one  of  the  larger  cities,  and 
if  the  student  has  had  drug-store  experience, 
he  can  usually  secure  relief  work  for  as  many 
hours  as  needed  to  pull  him  through.  The 
pay  for  such  work  ranges  from  sixty  to  sev- 
enty-five cents  an  hour,  and  sometimes  higher, 
depending  on  the  clerk's  ability  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  labor  market. 

Students  at  schools  where  only  three  days' 
college  work  a  week  is  required  ought  to  find 
little  difficulty  in  earning  enough  to  meet  the 
additional  demands  on  their  pocketbooks. 
Those  in  schools  with  five-day  sessions  may 
find  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  their  leisure  hours. 

With  students  who  are  planning  to  take 
their  first  year  in  college  and  who  have  not 
had  enough  store  experience  to  qualify  them 
for  the  better  relief-work  jobs  the  situation, 
however,  is  different.  To  a  lad  who  has  never 
before  been  away  from  home  a  big  city  pre- 
sents equally  big  problems.  If  he  comes  to  the 
school  with  only  enough  money  to  pay  his 
tuition  fees — they  i  are  higher  now  than  they 
used  to  be — and  to  carry  him  over  the  first 
few  weeks,  he  is  likely  to  feel  a  little  bit  wor- 
ried and  somewhat  shy  about  going  against 
the  situation  head-on. 

However  it  should  be  remembered  that 
good  jobs,  even  in  these  days  of  labor  scarcity, 
don't  go  around  begging  for  applicants.  And 
while  the  deans  of  the  various  colleges  are 
usually  more  than  glad  to  do  all  in  their  power 


to  help  locate  an  ambitious  youngster,  just  the 
same  they  cannot  always  give  to  each  case  the 
individual  attention  the  student  would  like  to 
receive.  In  the  long  run  the  boy  who  comes 
to  school  without  enough  capital  to  carry  him 
through  the  year  must  depend  upon  his  own 
efforts  to  make  up  the  necessary  sum. 

Perhaps  he  may  find  that  all  the  desirable 
drug-store  positions  for  one  of  his  qualifica- 
tions are  already  filled  by  his  classmates.  Then 
there  is  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  seek  a 
job  in  a  different  field.  If  he  has  training 
along  other  lines— clerical  or  mechanical,  for 
instance — ^he  can  perhaps  find  a  good  paying 
position  for  his  spare  hours. 

Many  small  concerns  are  glad  to  get  the 
part-time  services  of  a  man  who  can  balance  a 
set  of  books;  who  is  willing  to  change  tires  in 
a  garage  during  the  evening  hours  after  the 
day  employee  has  gone  home;  or  who  is  not 
above  putting  in  a  stretch  behind  a  barber 
chair  or  a  soda  fountain  during  the  rush  hours 
on  Saturday.  Even  the  boy  who  has  no  spe- 
cial training  to  fall  back  on  can  usually  find 
profitable  employment. 

The  day  when  the  only  way  to  put  oneself 
through  college  was  by  sawing  wood  or 
shoveling  snow  is  happily  past.  There  is  work 
aplenty  now,  diversified  work  sufficiently  well 
paid  to  enable  an  ambitious  young  man  to 
pick  up  anywhere  from  five  to  twenty  dollars 
a  week  during  his  spare  time. 

A  word  of  counsel  ought  to  be  added,  how- 
ever. It  IS  best  to  make  all  arrangements  in 
advance,  if  possible.  To  wait  until  school 
routine  is  entered  upon  may  result  in  a  rather 
distressing  period  of  uncertainty. 

Suggesting  Something  Else. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  about  suggesting 
other  articles  when  the  initial  sale  is  made. 
The  practice  is  so  simple  and  the  wisdom  of  it 
so  apparent  the  wonder  is  that  druggists  and 
clerks  do  not  get  into  line  more  generally. 
Why  do  they  content  themselves  with  mechan- 
ically handing  over  what  is  asked  for,  while 
the  customer  may  be  in  need  of  any  number 
of  other  things  that  would  occur  to  him  if 
kindred  items  were  mentioned?  There  is  no 
question  but  that  cotmtless  opportunities  to 
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increase  cash  receipts  are  lost  every  day  be- 
cause of  failure  to  put  this  advanced  method 
into  operation. 

It  doesn't  matter  how  small  the  item  may 
be  from  the  standpoint  of  price.  The  idea  is 
to  increase  the  sale,  and  every  little  bit  helps. 
Once  the  practice  becomes  fully  established, 
the  man  will  himself  admit  that  he  is  a  better 
salesman. 

Only  the  other  day  a  customer  was  paying 
his  bill  for  the  developing  of  a  couple  of  rolls 
of  films  from  which  not  a  single  satisfactory 
picture  had  been  secured.  The  man  disgust- 
edly stated  that  the  trouble  was  no  doubt  due 
to  an  imperfect  shutter  which  had  given  him 
some  difficulty  before.  The  druggist  saw  his 
opportunity.  He  quietly  suggested  that  a 
camera  like  that  was  rather  an  expensive  one 
to  operate  and  that  it  would  be  far  better  to 
invest  the  money  in  a  new  machine  which 
could  be  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  In 
the  meantime  he  was  lifting  a  nice  new  camera 
from  the  shelf  and  laying  it  on  the  cotmterin 
front  of  the  customer.  The  suggestion  took 
effect,  the  deal  was  closed,  and  the  drug  man 
was  richer  by  several  dollars. 

It  doesn't  necessarily  follow  that  the  prod- 
ucts suggested  must  be  of  an  allied  nature. 
Almost  anything  of  general  utility  will  lend 
itself  as  a  subject  suitable  for  suggestion — 
something  that  is  of  common  use  and  in  gen- 
eral demand. 

Of  course  the  good  judgment  of  the  drug- 
gist must  be  relied  upon  to  guide  him  in  the 
selection  of  articles  and  the  advisability  of 
when,  and  when  not,  to  suggest. 

There  are  imlimited  possibilities  for  in- 
creased trade  lying  just  beneath  the  surface, 
and  one  of  the  ways  by  which  they  may  be 
brought  forth  is  the  judicious  and  diligent  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  suggestive  sales- 
manship. 

It  Might  Be  Worse. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  wholesalers 
and  manufacturers  are  experiencing  more  or 
less  trouble  in  getting  their  goods  through  to 
customers  with  an3rthing  like  old-time  regu- 
larity. But  bad  as  that  is  in  the  drug  field  the 
difficulties  are  far  from  being  as  distressing  as 
those  which  confront  manufacturers  in  other 
lines. 

Automobile  concerns,  for  instance.    All  of 


them  have  been  seriously  handicapped  through 
the  summer  in  efforts  to  get  cars  to  agents.  A 
post-card  canvass  of  one  company's  dealers 
disclosed  the  fact  that  many  agents  were  be- 
ing obliged  to  turn  away  customers  every  day 
because  of  lack  of  cars  with  which  to  supply 
the  demand.  One  dealer — not  an  isolated  case, 
but  one  of  many — reported  that  he  hadn't  a 
single  car  in  stock  and  that  he  was  holding 
orders  for  more  than  half  a  htmdred. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait  pa- 
tiently for  a  general  shaking  down. 

We'll  Answer  Promptly. 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  get  out  an  issue 
of  the  Bulletin  without  devoting  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  editorial  section  to  a  discussion  of 
liquor  and  narcotics.  Both  distilled  spirits  and 
the  juice  of  the  poppy  are  supposed  to  liven 
things  up  a  bit,  but  here's  a  case  where  they 
don't.  They  dull  and  deaden  our  introductory 
pages.  There  is  no  alternative,  though.  The 
big  topics  are  the  activities  in  Washington  in 
connection  with  alcohol  and  opium,  and  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  get  away  from  them. 

At  that  we  touch  merely  the  high  spots; 
were  we  to  go  into  detail  we  should  crowd  out 
everything  else,  not  only  in  that  department 
known  as  "The  Month's  History,"  but  of  the 
entire  magazine.  However,  we  hope  our 
readers  feel  free  to  call  on  us  for  information 
whenever  anything  comes  up  that  they  don't 
tmderstand.  Our  correspondence  is  already 
large,  but  we  can  take  on  more.  We  are 
always  ready  to  be  of  assistance. 


Dr.  Philip  Asher  is  dead  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two.  Dr.  Asher  was  the  founder  and 
dean  of  the  New  Orleans  College  of  Phar- 
macy, later  merged  with  Loyola  University, 
and  his  able  writings  on  subjects  connected 
with  his  chosen  profession  have  appeared  in 
numerous  pharmaceutical  and  other  scientific 
journals.  He  was  well  known  throughout  the 
country. 

From  three  dollars  a  day  to  three  thousand 
a  week  is  the  record  claimed  for  Willson  Col- 
linson,  once  a  drug  clerk  in  Coltunbus,  Ohio. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  two  theatrical  successes 
'TJp  in  Mabel's  Room"  and  "The  Giri  In  the 
Limousine,"  the  weekly  royalties  from  which 
are  said  to  hit  the  four-figure  mark. 


The  Ad  Clinic— Discussion  No.  2 

Specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  constructively  considered.     Helpful  sugges- 
tions the  key-note  of  this  new  service  feature 


What  we  shall  have  to  say  this  month  di- 
vides itself  into  three  parts;  that  is,  we  are 
going  to  discuss  specimens  of  advertising  sent 
in  by  three  different  druggists.  Two  of  these 
druggists  have  very  frankly  laid  the  cards  on 
the  table  face  up;  they  have  not  asked  us  to 
obscure  them  under  fictitious  names.  The 
third  has  sent  merely  one  advertisement  and 
has  requested  that  we  withhold  both  the  town 
and  the  firm's  name.  We  shall  take  up  this 
last  ad  first,  locating  the  company  in  Massa- 
chusetts, which  is  a  long  way  from  home. 

We  reproduce  the  advertisement  herewith 
as  it  originally  appeared: 


Water  Glass,  Liquid  Glass 
or  Solution  Silicate  of  Soda 

They  are  all  different  names  for  the  same  thing. 
As  an  egg  prMenrer  water  glass  has  proven  very 
efficient. 

Bggs  properly  put  down  in  this  solution  will 
keep  almost  indefinitely.  Eggs  are  always  plenti- 
ful and  cheap  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Now  is 
the  time  to  put  up  a  supply  against  a  time  of 
scarcity  and  high  prices. 

We  buy  the  best  quality  of  water  glass  in  huge 
iron  drums. 

Price  including  container : 

PINTS 20c 

QUARTS 3Sc 

GALLON $1^5 

Special  Prices  in  Larger  Quantities. 
We  Furnish  Full  Directions. 

^he  HATHAWAY-HILL  PHARMACY 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRUGS 
16  South  Cedar         ...         Puritan,  Masa. 


Advertisement  No,  1, 

The  first  thing  that  occurs  to  us  is  that  the 
head  isn't  good.  We  suggest  the  following: 
"We  Furnish  Full  Directions  If  You  Want 
To  Tut  Down'  Eggs."    Isn't  that  better? 

All  of  us  doubtless  have  had  a  little  ex- 
perience at  speech-making.  We  have  been 
called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  "make  a  few 
remarks,"  and  from  this  experience  we  know 
that  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  started.    The 


first  sentence  or  two,  if  properly  conceived, 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  making  the 
attempt  either  a  failure  or  a  success. 

Or  perhaps  we  have  been  asked  to  appear 
at  a  certain  function  and  speak  for  a  few 
minutes,  a  topic  being  assigned  in  advance. 
What  did  we  do?  In  the  interim  we  turned 
this  subject  over  in  our  minds— digested  it, 
in  a  word.  If  we  were  wise,  we  determinied 
what  was  going  to  be  flashed  by  way  of  an 
opening;  and  we  also  provided  for  a  backing 
away,  for  a  closing. 

When  the  writer  of  the  ad  now  under  dis- 
cussion determined  to  devote  the  allotted  news- 


We  Furnish  Full  Directions 

if  You  Want  to  'Tut  Down''  Eggs 

And  we'll  sell  you  the  Water  Glass  (liqoid  slass 
uid  silicate  of  soda  are  other  names  for  the  same 
thlnff)  at  so  easy  a  flffure  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely Dnwise  not  to  ezerdse  this  bit  of  pru- 
dence. Here  are  the  prices,  indndlnff  containers : 

PmU        -        -        20  cents 
QaarU  - 
Galkmt    - 

Approximately  a  gallon  is  required  for  two 
cases  each  oonsistinjr  of  80  dosen  eggs  a  cost 
for  the  preserver  of  a  trifle  more  tlian  two  cents 
a  dozen. 

Now  is  the  time  to  provide  against  future 
scarcity  and  consequent  high  prices;  hens  are 
busy  and  the  market  at  low  ebb.  Ask  us.  We 
shall  welcome  an  opportunity  to  tell  you  all 
about  it. 

THE  HATHAWAY-HILL  PHARMACT 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRUGS 
16  Sovtk  Cedar  PURITAN,  MASS. 


Advertisement  No.  2. 

paper  space  to  an  egg  preservative,  the  subject 
should  have  been  carefully  considered  in  all 
its  aspects.  The  question  should  have  been 
asked,  What  shall  be  the  point  of  approach? 
And  it  seems  to  us  that  the  thing  prospective 
readers  would  be  most  interested  in  is  the 
fact  that  full  instructions  in  the  art  of  "put- 
ting down"  eggs  would  be  supplied  gratis. 
With  this  in  mind  we  have  had  the  adver- 
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tisement  reset  under  our  direction,  and  have 
changed  the  phraseology  somewhat.  We  have 
added  the  paragraph  "Approximately  a  gallon 
is  required  for  two  cases  each  consisting  of 
thirty  dozen  eggs,  a  cost  for  the  preserver  of 
a  trifle  more  than  two  cents  a  dozen."  This 
has  been  done  because  the  sale  to  be  pushed 
should  be  the  $1.25  one.  No  particular  stress 
shotdd  be  laid  on  25-  and  35-cent  sales.    And 
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CRAWFORD  SAYS: 

"You  can  play  a  better  game  with  a 
better  Racket."    Select  one  at  the 
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DRUG  SpEJALiKr 


WE  THANK  YOU. 


MRS.  E.  &  READ 


J.  SL  GFELLER 
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perhaps,  in  this  connection,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  word  "Gallon"  is  set  in  less  emphatic 
type  in  the  original  ad  than  "Pints"  and 
"Quarts." 

The  ad,  as  it  appeared  in  the  home  paper, 
measured  4^  inches  wide  by  3^  inches  high. 
In  other  words,  it  was  a  3^-inch,  double- 
column  ad. 

Notice  the  improvement  that  has  been  made 
by  placing  the  quantities  and  prices  a  little 
higher  up  in  the  body  of  the  text.  This  is  a 
good  point  to  keep  in  mind.  It  gives  an  op- 
portunity for  a  closing.  In  this  case  our 
closing  sentence,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  "We 
shall  welcome  an  opportunity  to  tell  you  all 
about  it."     (See  ad  No.  2.) 

J.  S.  GfeUer,  Dalhart,  Texas,  has  sent  us 
five  specimens,  and  these  will  be  taken  up  next 
Four  of  them  measure  3}i  inches  high  by  4^ 
inches  wide  (3>^-inch,  double-coliunn  ads), 
and  the  other  is  6  inches  high. 

Note  that  in  the  four  original  ads  which 
we  are  reproducing  what  might  be  termed  a 
trade-mark,  or  store  designation,  appears.  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  "Star  Pharmacy,  Drug 
Specialists."  In  most  of  the  ads  we  have,  also, 
the  little  phrase  "We  thank  you." 

A  great  many  stores  adopt  the  policy  of 


having  a  similar  "trade-mark,"  this  designa- 
tion being  used  on  all  advertising  matter,  and 
usually  on  the  store's  stationery  as  well.  We 
shall  not  undertake  to  say  whether  this  is  the 
best  plan  to  pursue.  Authorities  differ;  like 
Ann's  age,  no  definite  conclusion  has  been 
arrived  at.  In  this  particular  case,  however, 
it  strikes  us  that  the  trade-mark  is  given  too 
much  space.  Perhaps  were  it  half,  or  even 
quarter,  the  size  it  would  do  just  as  well. 

One  thing  ought  to  be  said,  however.  If 
it  is  the  poUcy  of  the  store  to  use  such  a 
designation  it  ought  to  be  used  persistently. 
If  it  is  employed  six  months  and  then  the  idea 
forgotten  for  six  months  the  accruing  results 
will  have  been  lost.  Once  started,  the  pro- 
cedure should  be  kept  up— or  else  abandoned 
altogether. 

The  first  one  of  our  reproductions  of  this 
series  is  an  excellent  specimen;  we  have  no 
criticism  to  offer.  Doubtless  it  was  effective. 
We  don't  know  Crawford,  but  probably  most 
of  the  readers  of  the  paper  in  which  the  ad- 
vertisement appeared  were  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  the  gentleman.  If  his  personality 
carried  any  weight  in  the  community  it  is 
highly  probable  that  his  suggestion  was  heeded 
and  that  it  resulted  in  a  ntmiber  of  sales. 


GfeDer  Says: 

"HE  UKES  TO  SEE  YOU  COME  TO  YOUR  STORE  NOW 
AND  THEN  WREN  YOU  DONT  WANT  TO  BUY  A  THING; 
JUST  TO  SAY  HOWDY."     H*  MAKES  LIFE  WORTH  VTHILE 


DRUG  SPKJALi^ 


WE  THANK  YOU. 
MRS.  E.  a  READ  J.  S.  GFELLBR 


Advertisement  Ne.  4. 

Advertisement  No.  4  isn't  so  good,  quite. 
The  lines  under  "GfeUer"  should  be  corrected 
to  run  somewhat  like  this:  "I  like  to  see  you 
come  to  our  store  now  and  then  when  you 
don't  buy  a  thing.  Drop  in  any  time.  You 
are  always  welcome."  Ad  No.  5  is  general 
in  scope  and  would  pass  muster  very  accept- 
ably were  the  quotation  marks  removed  in 
the  second  and  third  lines.     Also  the  "Is" 
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should  be  cut  from  the  end  of  the  headline 
and  a  colon  substituted. 

Ad  No.  *6  needs  a  little  straightening  up 
from  the  standpoint  of  phraseology.  The  head 
"Let  Your  Children  Shop  for  You/'  is  all 
rig^t.  It  is  suggested  that  the  lines  that  fol- 
low would  be  improved  were  they  changed 
thus:  "Second  to  being  taught  to  save,  an 
essential  part  of  a  child's  education  is  to  learn 


Our  Idea  of  Merchandising  Is 

"To  sell  goods  that  won*t  come  back** 
to  "people  that  will/* 


DRUGSPKiAm 


J.  S.  GFELLEB 


MBS.  E.  B.  BEAD 

Adv€rtitem9ut  No.  5. 


about  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  Send 
the  children  to  our  store  to  shop  for  you.  On 
our  part  it  is  a  pleasure  to  wait  on  them." 

In  two  of  these  advertisements  as  they 
originally  appeared  the  attempt  is  made  to  put 
over  the  idea  inherent  in  the  term  "Your 
store."  We  do  not  approve  of  this.  To  begin 
with,  it  involves  a  complicated  mental  process 
which  is,  at  best,  confusing.  There  seems  to 
be,  too,  a  sort  of  breeziness  about  the  pro- 
cedure that  doesn't  set  well.  Again,  by  no 
possible  act  of  the  mind  can  it  be  compre- 
hended that  a  business  belongs  to  the  public; 
the  conception  suggests  a  condition  that  in 
reality  does  not  and  cannot  exist.  A  spirit  of 
skepticism  is  a  bad  one  on  which  to  base 
advertising. 

We  are  not  going  to  reproduce  the  fifth 
advertisement,  but  the  idea  back  of  it  is  good ; 
one  worthy  of  emulation  by  ^any  who  adver- 
tise regularly,  perhaps.  This  is  the  head: 
"Some  Things  You  May  Not  Know  We  Sell  /' 
and  then  quite  a  long  list  is  given.  Among 
the  items  mentioned  are  flashlight  batteries, 
furniture  polish,  floor  oil,  automobile  blue 
books,  phonographs,  manicure  sets,  first-aid 
kits,  goats'  milk,  birthday  candles,  road  maps, 
tennis  balls,  distilled  water,   and  biologicals. 


Very  often  sales  are  lost  because  customers 
do  not  know  that  their  druggist  carries  what 
they  have  in  mind.  Perhaps  they  know  of  a 
certain  place  where  they  have  seen  these 
goods,  or  of  a  firm  that  has  advertised  them, 
and  without  thinking  they  make  a  bee-line  for 
that  particular  place.  Were  the  druggist  to 
remind  them  occasionally  of  unusual  articles 
which  are  carried  in  stock  then  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  a  careless  wandering  from 
the  fold. 

Taken  altogether  these  ads  are  good  speci- 
mens ;  they  will  pass  muster  very  acceptably. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  two  large 
advertisements  taken  from  a  daily  paper,  the 
Evening  Mail,  Morristown,  Tennessee.  Gay 
Clark,  manager  of  the  Comer  Drug  Store, 
sent  them  to  us,  together  with  the  following 
letter : 

We  run  ads  similar  to  these  on  Thursdays  of  each 
week  and  have  been  using  the  amount  of  space  indi- 
cated for  this  particular  style  of  layout  for  some  time. 
Results  are  only  fairly  good.  Would  it  be  better  to 
run  a  six-inch  double-column  advertisement  every  day? 
Or  is  it  best  to  run  this  big  ad  once  each  week? 

You  need  not  eliminate  the  firm  name  if  you  happen 
to  make  reproductions.  If  the  advertisements  need 
adverse  criticism  do  not  hesitate.    We  want  the  truth; 


I 
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Let  Your  Children  Shop  for  You 

SECOND  TO  THE  SAVING  OF  MONEY  THE  ESSENTIAL 
PART  OF  A  CHILD'S  EDUCATION  IS  TO  LEARN  THE  PUR- 
CHASING POWER  OF  MONEY.  SEND  YOUR  CHILDREN 
TO  YOUR  STORE  TO  SHOP  FOR  YOU.  IT  IS  A  PLEASURE 
TO  SERVE  THEM. 


DRUG  SPEci^i^^ ' 


WE  THANK  YOU. 


;     MRS.  E.  a  READ 


AdvgrtiM0m0nt  No.  6. 

we  don't  want  to  throw  our  money  away  by  running 
"bum"  advertising  copy. 

According  to  an  old  directory — ^we  haven't 
1920  census  figures — Morristown,  Tennessee, 
has  a  population  of  a  little  better  than  four 
thousand. 

The  ads  are  what  might  be  termed  "omni- 
bus" style — a  great  many  items  are  listed  in 
them.  And  this  particular  kind  of  copy  is 
adapted  to  city  use  rather  than  to  town  use. 
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Good  Refreshments 


1  tlnM  HwiltntI  etmouku  Uul  Ibi 

urmb  In  DAlrijic  our  dueokta  aynip.     1^  orup  I 
"TihmiT  dv.      Vn  ibnuld  by  cna  c<  UhhTh  ck 

UhJ  ur  doJn  lo  plaui,  bAtttd  witk  oar  ijulhy  Htvt 


Li^rffs  Chocolates 

B  whTl^H'!      Tin  (MMTh  BtlU  up  bUi*. 


m  Powders 


Kodaks  ondDevelo/rinj 

attv  briiv  U4  nirai  bin    (or    dtvdoplDf  nii 
KiBH  uid  DMHku  mfUKHk. 


^ 


plJnihUitullele  wfl 

I  ^X"..  Coraer  Drug  Store,  hc.|l,zr: 


ClfKHAH  ANDOVntALL  ClUK 


CDWOH.  WOKtH  IM 


wiUlMpraKl    J 


VHXXT  MJLCZ  (nHnXXlOM  FQWDEM 


Bonnie  B  H<ilr  Neil 


Gnidii  Spedda,  73c 


Raall  Toilel  Sonfi 


1         I 


Jl^..  I  Coraer  Drag  Store,  Inc. 


Two*  advertisements  run  in   the   Morristown,  Tennessee,  Evening  Mail  b^  Gay  Qark, 
manager  o(  the  Coraer  Drug  Store.    Each  ad  was  20  inches  high,  7  inches  wide. 
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These  are  the  kind  of  advertisements  that 
large  city  stores  invariably  use. 

Very  little  criticism  can  be  offered,  so  far 
as  the  copy  goes.  The  phraseology  is  good 
and  the  message  is  put  over  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly. The  ads  are  well  balanced,  the  cuts 
are  appropriate,  and  the*  entire  layout  intelli- 
gently conceived. 

We  wish  we  were  in  position  to  answer  Mr. 


Clark's  question  concerning  the  advisability 
of  continuing  to  use  this  particular  kind  of 
copy  in  a  place  the  size  of  Morristown.  Why 
not  try  the  six-inch-every-day  idea  for  a  whfle  ? 
A  test  ought  to  aid  in  arriving  at  a  decision. 
Very  often  abstract  theories  have  a  queer  way 
of  not  working  out,  but  there  is  no  escaping 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  an  actual 
demonstration. 


{Other  advertisements  will  be  discussed  in  the  October  Bulletin.) 


On  the  Advisability  of  Putting  the  Per- 
sonal Quality  Behind  Sales 

By  Frederick  J.  Atkinson 

Boston,  Mass. 


Any  one  who  steps  into  a  drug  store  with 
the  intention  of  making  a  purchase  appre- 
ciates individual  attention.  The  •  personal 
touch  always  appeals  to  a  customer. 

A  Belgian  woman  came  into  my  store  one 
time  and  asked  for  a  dime's  worth  of  catnep. 
While  wrapping  up  the  package  I  engaged  her 
in  conversation  and  found  out  that  she  made 
all  of  her  family  remedies  direct  from  crude 
drugs.  I  thereupon  invited  her  over  to  inspect 
our  drug  shelves  and  pointed  out  the  neatly 
arranged  stock  of  herbs  in  one-ounce  pack- 
ages. 

The  woman  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  display  and  selected  an  assortment  of 
packages  including  such  drugs  as  mint,  thyme, 
sage,  scuUcap,  boneset  and  others.  When  I 
counted  up  the  sale  I  played  a  ninety-cent 
time  upon  the  cash  register.  I  had  turned  a 
ten-cent  sale  over  nine  times  by  putting  a  little 
personal  service  behind  it. 

A  similar  instance  is  that  of  a  chance  cus- 
tomer who  complained  that  a  spill  resulting 
from  pouring  medicine  from  bottle  to  tea- 
spoon had  ruined  a  white  skirt.  I  explained 
how  the  use  of  a  medicine  glass  would  prevent 
the  danger.  She  took  my  advice,  found  it 
worked,  and  I  gained  a  steady  customer. 

Another  phase  of  the  service  question  is 
consideration  of  the  feelings  of  customers. 
Many  women  shoppers  are  rather  reserved 
and  dislike  to  have  other  people  know  what 


they  are  buying.  This  is  illustrated  in  an 
incident  which  happened  during  my  early 
career  as  a  prescription  clerk.  It  was  in  a 
small  town  drug  store  in  the  middle  west.  The 
local  veterinarian's  wife  was  a  very  good  cus- 
tomer but  rather  inclined  to  be  fussy.  She 
came  in  one  night  just  at  the  rush  hour  and, 
noting  that  all  the  clerks  were  busy,  stepped 
over  to  one  of  the  boys  at  the  soda  fotmtain. 
She  asked  him  in  a  very  low  whisper  for  a 
package  of  a  popular  depilatory  and  also  a 
perspiration  deodorant. 

The  cub  dispenser,  violating  one  of  the 
rules  of  good  salesmanship,  repeated  her  order 
in  a  loud  voice.  The  lady,  flushed  with  em- 
barrassment, did  not  wait  for  her  package  but 
left  the  store  in  a  huff.  Later  her  husband, 
the  doctor,  came  in  and  told  the  boss  in  no 
uncertain  tones  what  he  thought  of  the  kid. 
The  thoughtless  young  man  was  promptly  in- 
formed that  he  was  not  to  trespass  beyond 
the  line  of  syrup  pumps  and  also  received  his 
first  instruction  in  polite  salesmanship.  The 
incident  nearly  lost  us  a  valuable  customer. 

The  art  of  imparting  the  personal  touch  to 
sales  and  bestowing  a  little  extra  individual 
attention  on  customers  is  one  that  should  be 
carefully  cultivated  in  the  drug  store.  It 
means  more  business  for  the  druggist  who 
applies  it  and,  together  with  courtesy  and 
efficient  service,  contributes  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  the  success  of  the  business. 


Customers  Appreciate  Cheerfulness  and 

Efficient  Service 

By  D.  G.  Baird 

Detroit 


There  are  two  drug  stores  within  a  few 
blocks  of  my  home.  The  proprietor  of  one  is 
an  affable,  smiling  gentleman  who  always 
seems  to  be  in  a  good  humor.  He  is  continu- 
ally smiling  as  he  greets  customers,  new  or  old, 
and  he  will  discuss  politics,  religion,  the 
weather  or  any  other  subject  by  the  hour  with 
any  one  who  cares  to  carry  on  such  a  conver- 
sation. There  are  four  others  in  the  store — 
clerks — and  they,  too,  are  jolly  good  fellows. 

the  proprietor  of  the  other  drug  store  in 
the  same  block  seems  to  be  about  as  ugly  in 
disposition  as  he  is  in  body.  He  is  always 
glum  and  silent,  and  one  feels  that  tlje  tempera- 
ture has  fallen  several  degrees  when  this  man 
looks  at  him.  His  wife  is  his  chief  assistant 
and  she  is  of  the  tall,  thin,  stately  type  and  is 
just  as  frigid  as  he.  Besides  these  two  there 
are  a  girl  and  a  young  man  in  the  store  and 
they  are  always  sober  and  busy. 

I  do  not  know  the  figures  on  these  men's 
businesses,  but  I  would  guess  that  the  grouch 
does  more  than  twice  as  much  business  as  the 
affable  gentleman  just  up  the  street. 

This  is  not  what  you  expected  me  to  say, 
and  it  is  probably  not  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  game.  But  I  am  not  writing  on  the  science 
of  salesmanship.    I  am  giving  actual  facts. 

THE  EXPLANATION. 

Of  course  there's  a  reason.  And  in  this  case 
it  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  grouch  has  his 
cold  gray  eyes  on  his  business  all  the  time, 
while  the  affable  fellow  is  making  himself 
agreeable  to  his  customers.  The  glum  one 
studies  his  customers'  wants  and  anticipates 
them,  while  the  good-natured  fellow  doesn't. 
The  cheerful  one  is  careless  about  his  business 
affairs,  while  the  other  is  efficiency  personified. 

For  example,  when  I  want  a  certain  article 
that  I  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  a 
drug  store  I  may  rest  assured  that  I  will  find 
it  at  the  crank's.  But  likely  as  not  if  I  go  to 
the  other  place  I  will  be  disappointed.  The 
cheerful  proprietor  is  more  concerned  with 
making  things  as  easy  and  pleasant  for  him- 


self as  possible  than  he  is  in  attending  to  the 
details  of  his  business.  He  probably  notices 
that  he  is  running  short  of  a  certain  article 
and  makes  a  note  of  the  fact,  intending  to 
replenish  his  stock  the  following  day.  But  the 
next  day  he  forgets  about  it  and  he  will  proba- 
bly not  think  of  the  subject  again  until  some 
one  calls  for  that  article. 

And  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  his  clerks 
are  slovenly  and  careless  in  their  handling  of 
customers.  The  boss  is  careless  and  easy- 
going; so  are  they.  The  boss  likes  a  good 
story;  so  do  they.  The  result  is  that  the  cus- 
tomer is  likely  to  have  to  wait  for  some  one 
to  serve  him  in  this  establishment  simply 
because  every  one  is  busy  talking  and  laughing. 

But  catch  one  of  the  other  fellow's  clerks 
striking  a  careless  attitude!  I  can  imagine 
what  would  happen  if  such  a  thing  should 
occur.  The  grouch  is  a  cold,  shrewd  business 
man.  He  is  on  his  toes  all  the  time  himself 
and  his  clerks  necessarily  follow  his  example. 

HAPPY  MEDIUM  BEST. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  contend  for  a  mo- 
ment that  this  grouch  is  a  model  proprietor. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  deal  more  with  his  com- 
petitor than  with  him.  But  I  do  so  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  prefer  the  inefficiency  of 
the,  former  to  the  cold  atmosphere  of  the 
latter's  place.  I  dread  the  grouch's  chilly  stare 
more  than  I  dread  the  possible  few  minutes 
wait  while  one  of  the  affable  merchant's  clerks 
finishes  a  funny  story  or  he  himself  breaks 
away  from  one  of  his  long-winded  discussions. 

Some  think  that  efficiency  is  an  excuse  for 
bad  manners.  Others  think  that  a  pleasant 
smile,  like  charity,  will  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins.  I  think  that  both  are  wrong.  I  really 
dislike  the  business  methods  of  both  the  above- 
mentioned  gentlemen.  The  affable  man  is  no 
doubt  a  good  fellow,  but  that  isn't  enough  to 
make  up  for  his  careless  business  practice. 
On  the  other  hand  the  grouch's  grouch  is  the 
heaviest  liability  he  carries.  If  he  had  the 
other's  smile  in  connection  with  his  own  efii- 
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ciency  the  other  wouldn't  have  any  business 
at  all — ^figuratively,  not  quite  literally. 

And  in  this  connection  I  might  say  that  the 
usual  customer  appreciates  a  cheerful  atmos- 
phere in  a  store  possibly  more  than  any  other 
one  thing,  apart  from  that  of  service.  When 
I  cross  a  store's  threshold  I  do  so  primarily 
to  purchase  goods.  Whatever  other  elements 
may  enter  into  the  individuality  of  the  place, 
I  v\rish  to  trade  where  there  is  an  atmosphere 
of  assurance  and  an  apparent  readiness  to 
serve.  But  when  these  requirements  have  been 
met  I  would  appreciate  the  addition  of  an 
element  of  cheerfulness  and  good-will.  No 
one  likes  a  dyspeptic  and  no  one  will  patronize 
him  if  he  can  find  another  merchant  who  com- 
"bines  a  smile  with  satisfactory  service. 

MUST  BE  GENUINE. 

A  smile  is  a  very  little  thing,  it  is  true,  but  it 
is  frequently  the  little  things  that  count  in 
drawing  customers  to  a  store.  The  average 
human  being  responds  to  a  smile  in  exactly  the 
same  way  that  a  plant  responds  to  the  cheerful 
rays  of  the  sun.  We  are  stimulated,  strength- 
ened, and  encouraged  by  the  brightness  and 
good  cheer. 

But  the  smile  must  be  a  real  smile,  not 
merely  a  mechanical  facial  expression.  The 
'''smile  that  won't  come  off"  is  of  very  little 
value,  in  my  estimation.  The  customer  feels 
that  it  is  for  business  purposes  only;  not  that 
the  druggist  is  really  pleased  to  see  him  or 
actually  interested  in  his  welfare. 

A  genuine  smile  shows  itself  in  the  eyes,  in 
the  voice  and  in  the  manner,  as  well  as  on  the 
lips  But  even  a  real,  genuine,  heart-felt  smile 
should  never  be  relied  upon  as  a  substitute  for 
efficient  service. 

A  good  example  of  what  a  pleasant  and  as- 
suring atmosphere  will  do  toward  building  up 
one's  business  may  be  found  in  a  confectionery 
store  in  my  neighborhood,  a  place  just  opened 
for  business  a  few  months  ago.  It  is  in  a  new 
building,  and  I  remember  thinking  when  I  saw 
that  some  one  was  opening  such  a  shop  there 
that  1  would  not  care  to  take  the  risk  that  he 
was  taking  in  renting  a  store  in  a  strange 
Tieighborhood,  putting  in  a  stock  of  such 
goods,  and  sitting  down  to  wait  for  trade  to 
come  along. 

But  he  didn't  have  to  wait  long.  Before  he 
had  been  in  his  new  location  a  month  he  was 
employing     four,     and     later     six,     people. 


The  proprietor,  his  wife,  and  two  other  sales- 
persons give  ail  their  time  to  the  business 
now,  while  two  others  are  employed  on  Stm- 
days  and  holidays. 

A  CONTRAST. 

Another  confectionery  shop,  located  less 
than  a  block  from  the  new  place,  and  one  that 
has  been  located  there  for  several  years,  re- 
quires merely  the  time  of  the  proprietor  and 
his  daughter.  They  take  turns  in  the  store, 
and  one  person  is  usually  sufficient  to  care  for 
the  trade. 

A  customer,  who  visits  the  new  store  will 
readily  understand  why  it  has  succeeded  from 
the  very  first.  For  one  thing,  no  matter  how 
crowded  the  place  may  be  he  will  not  have  to  \ 
wait  long  to  be  served.  For  another,  when  he 
is  served  he  is  served  with  excellent  goods  in 
first-class  condition.  And  finally,  he  is  served 
with  a  pleasant  word  and  a  smile  that  warms 
the  cockles  of  the  heart. 

The  girls  are  comely  and  affable.  They  will 
frequently  pass  a  bantering  remark  or  two 
with  the  young  men  whom  they  wait  on,  but 
they  are  busy  nevertheless.  They  never  stop 
to  entertain  the  young  gentlemen,  and  the 
latter  readily  see  that  there  is  no  chance  for  a 
flirtation. 

The  merchant  himself  has  a  capable  air 

about  him.    He  is  always  busy,  yet  he  is  ready 

with  a  greeting  for  his  customers  as  they  come 

^in,  and  he  is  never  too  busy  to  accommodate 

one  in  any  way. 

Not  long  ago  I  dropped  into  this  place  on  a 
Sunday  evening  and  asked  for  envelopes  of  a 
certain  size.  The  place  was  crowded  at  the 
time  and  every  salesperson  in  the  shop  was 
working. at  top  speed.  The  proprietor  himself 
brushed  the  perspiration  from  his  brow  as  he 
greeted  me  and  asked  what  I  wished. 

But  he  didn't  have  in  stock  the  particular 
envelopes  that  I  desired.  "No,"  he  said,  "we 
haven't  that  size.  But  I'll  get  them  to-mor- 
row." I  turned  to  go  out.  "How  many  do 
you  need  this  evening?"  he  asked.  "I  believe 
I  have  a  few  in  my  room,  if  they'll  be  enough." 

I  told  him  two  or  three  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  time  being,  but  that  I  didn't  want  him 
to  run  upstairs  for  them.  But  before  I  had 
finished  speaking  he  was  taking  the  steps  two 
at  a  time  on  his  way  to  the  flat  above,  where  he 
lives  over  his  shop.  In  a  few  moments  he  was 
back   with   the   envelopes   and   had   resumed 
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waiting  on  the  crowd)  while  I  was  trying  to 
offer  him  some  pay  for  the  stationery. 

Will  I  go  back  to  his  store  when  I  am  in 


need  of  goods  that  he  has  for  sale?  Well,  I 
frequently  have  gone  back  when  I  really 
didn't  need  anything.    Let  that  be  the  answer. 


Sober  Reflections  of  a  Conservative 

*  m 

By  Dean  S.  E.  L. 


One  of  the  disadvantages  in  being  old- 
fashioned  is  that  a  man  who  does  not  embrace 
some  of  Young  America's  progressive,  often 
radical,  ideas  finds  himself  sadly  in  the  minor- 
ity. Dickens'  "Uncommercial  Traveler"  be- 
wails the  circumstance  that  "no  house  of  public 
entertainment  in  the  United  Kingdom  greatly 
.   cares  for  my  opinion  of  its  brandy  or  sherry." 

However,  conservatives  need  not  be  alto- 
gether discouraged  as  to  their  minority  or 
their  unappreciated  views.  Now  and  then 
their  voice  is  heard.  Only  recently  a  promi- 
nent financier  published  a  statement  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  these  are  the  days 
when  conservatism  should  be  at  a  premium. 

Speaking  of  brai^dy,  some  of  our  progres- 
sives have  conceived  the  notion  that  the  Phar- 
macopoeia might  be  provided  with  dealcohol- 
ized  brandy  and  whisky,  as  well  as  dealcohol- 
ized  elixirs  and  tinctures.  The  conservative 
smiles  at  this,  of  course.  We  should  then  have 
to  change  our  dictionaries,  or  abandon  them 
as  we  have  our  drinks. 

Meatless  mince-meat  will  not  make  good, 
mince  pies,  even  if  the  cook-books  say  they 
may  be  made  without  meat. 

Conservatism  does  not  necessarily  mean 
treading  always  in  the  well-worn  paths  and 
abiding  peacefully  in  the  shade  of  traditions. 
Our  eminent  Mr.  Taft  says:  "Don't  get  the 
idea  that  conservatism  means  stagnation.  It 
means  the  rejection  of  half-baked  ideas  which 
sound  well  and  which  only  too  often  lead  to 
ruinous  misfortune.  Conservatism  means 
conserving  things  that  are  good  without  being 
blinded  to  the  need  of  going  forward." 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  committee  of 
revision  of  the  U.  S.  P.  one  of  the  progres- 
sives suggested  that  a  general  rule  should  be 
adopted  to  the  effect  that  no  article  be  ad- 
mitted in  the  next  revision  whose  virtue  could 
not  be  demonstrated.  A  well-intended 
thought.  But  a  conservative  objected  to  the 
word  "demonstrated,"  as  it  would  have  such 
different  meanings  and  application.    A  radical 


pharmacologist,  for  example,  might  insist  that 
it  means  one  thing  and  the  clinician  another. 
Since  it  is  well  known  that  recognizable  re- 
sults cannot  be  obtained  from  every  drug  in 
the  experimental  laboratory,  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  the  medical  profession  to  limit  the 
word  "demonstrated"  to  mean  that  which  the 
expert  pharmacologist  would  have  it  mean. 

In  this  connection  it  was  said  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  in  his  annual  address: 
"So  long  as  clinical  medicine  is  able  to  produce 
results  that  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  phar*- 
macological  experiment  we  will  be  forced  to 
admit  the  testimony  of  the  clinician  whether 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  pharmacod)mamics  or 
not.  It  goes  without  saying  that  even  the 
most  ardent  conservatists  do  not  believe  in 
keeping  worthless  material  in  the  official 
volume." 

There  are  some  progressive  (radical)  phar- 
macists who  hold  that  there  is  no  money  in 
drugs.  Business  is  business,  they  say,  and 
their  stores  reflect  this  moral  and  mental  atti- 
tude. A  lady  said  to  the  writer  a  few  days 
ago:  "Nowadays  I  do  not  know  what  I  am 
walking  into  when  I  go  into  a  drug  store.  It 
may  be  one  thing,  it  may  be  another.  Some 
stores  are  vibrant  with  commercialism,  others 
so  dull  and  lifeless  that  they  remind  me  of  a 
museum." 

A  short  time  ago  the  writer  entered  one 
of  the  commercial  type  and  asked  for  a  small 
quantity  of  paregoric.  He  was  told  that  the 
store  did  not  carry  the  item,  that  in  view  of 
the  narcotic  law  and  consequent  trouble  it 
didn't  pay. 

The  Conservative  would  like  to  suggest 
that  there  is  as  much  money  in  drugs  as  in 
pop-corn  and  bric-a-brac.  Also  that  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  drug  business  if  real  gray  mat- 
ter is  used  to  develop  it  properly  along  the 
lines  that  are  now  slipping,  slowly  slipping. 

But,  as  before  stated,  perhaps  no  one  in  the 
United  Kingdom  greatly  cares  for  my  opinion 
as  to  the  quality  of  its  brandy  or  sherry. 
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Mottoes,  Catch  Phrases  and  Slogans 


By  Prescott  R.  Loveland 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


Some  years  ago  I  was  associated  with  a 
man  who  had  been  on  the  road  for  a  number 
of  years  and  who  had  traveled  this  country 
from  coast  to  coast  many  times. 

We  were  walking  through  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal business  streets  of  St.  Louis,  when  I 
noticed  my  partner  glance  across  the  street, 
then  reach  in  his  pocket  for  a  book  and  begin 
to  write.  Being  curious  to  know  what  it  was 
all  about,  I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing,  and 
he  informed  me  that  he  was  copying  a  catch 
phrase  from  a  sign  across  the  street.  The  sign 
that  had  caught  his  eye  read,  "It's  not  so  much 
what  you  pay  as  what  you  get  for  what  you 

pay." 

I  learned  that  he  had  been  collecting  catch 
phrases  and  slogans  all  over  the  country  for 
years.  A  look  through  his  little  book  disclosed 
a  large  number  of  them.  They  were  of  all 
kinds,  some  sensible  and  others  ludicrous. 

Several  years  later,  after  I  had  given  up 
piloting  players  and  had  gone  back  to  pound- 
ing pills,  a  chap  who  had  been  clerking  for 
me  and  who  was  about  to  start  in  business  for 
himself  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  a  motto 
or  slogan  for  his  new  store. 

I  told  him  that  in  my  opinion  catch  phrases 
and  slogans  were  all  right,  provided  the  one 
selected  was  appropriate  and  was  strictly  lived 
up  to.  Young  fellows  starting  in  business 
are  very  likely  to  think  a  slogan  of  paramount 
importance  and  living  up  to  its  ideals  only 
secondary. 

My  yotmg  friend  wanted  to  know  what  I 
meant  by  an  "appropriate  slogan."  I  replied: 
"In  picking  out  a  slogan,  get  one  that  will 
mean  something,  that  will  apply  particularly 
to  your  store,  and  bear  in  mind  above  all  things 
that  a  slogan  appropriate  for  one  store  may 
be  entirely  inappropriate  for  another." 

By  way  of  illustration  I  pointed  out  that 
at  one  time  I  held  a  position  with  George  B. 
Evans,  one  of  the  leading  druggists  of  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Evans  then  had  but  one  store, 
and  in  addition  to  carrying  an  enormous  stock 
in  connection  with  the  drug  line,  he  also  had 
a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  leather  goods. 


toilet  and  manicure  sets,  articles  in  gold  and 
silverware;  in  fact,  the  most  comprehensive 
stock  I  ever  saw  in  any  drug  store  in  all  my 
travels. 

Mr.  Evans  used  the  slogan  "Get  it  at 
Evans*."  The  admonition  greeted  you  every- 
where you  looked,  on  billboards,  on  street 
cars,  or  in  the  papers.  If  occurred  to  me  that 
for  a  store  and  a  stock  of  the  kind  that  Mr. 
Evans  carried,  it  was  a  particularly  appropri- 
ate phrase.  No  matter  what  you  wanted  in 
general  drug  store  merchandise  you  could  be 
pretty  sure  to  "Get  it  at  Evans'." 

After  leaving  Mr.  Evans,  I  was  the  Phila- 
delphia representative  of  a  western  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing  house.  While  doing 
detail  work  in  a  remote  section  of  the  city  I 
ran  across  a  young  chap  running  a  very  small, 
inadequately  equipped  store  in  a  poor  neigh- 
borhood. He  had  cribbed  Mr.  Evans'  slogan 
and  was  advising  the  people  in  his  neighbor- 
hood to  "Get  it  at  Blanques."  Now  you  see 
the  point-T-what  was  an  excellent  slogan  for 
a  store  like  the  one  Mr.  Evans  conducted  was 
utterly  absurd  for  one  such  as  Mr.  Blanque 
was  running.  And  that  illustrates  clearly 
what  I  mean  by  using  a  slogan  that  is  appro- 
priate. 

Look  at  the  numerous  stores  that  are  insuf- 
ficiently equipped  for  prescription  work. 
Some  years  ago  I  knew  a  man  in  a  New  Jer- 
sey summer  resort  town  who  had  never  seen 
the  inside  of  a  school  of  pharmacy  or  passed 
a  State  Board  examination,  yet  he  opened  a 
store  and  had  the  temerity  to  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing slogan:  "Our  specialty  is  the  com- 
pounding of  prescriptions." 

The  State  board  of  pharmacy  didn't  close 
him  up  but  his  creditors  did,  after  a  short 
time. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  took  charge  of  a 
store  in  a  little  tank  town  while  the  proprietor 
took  a  much  needed  vacation.  The  sign  on 
the  front  of  the  store  proclaimed  to  all  that 
it  was  "Jones'  Prescription  Pharmacy."  And 
he  also  ran  a  four-inch  advertisement  in  the 
local  paper  informing  the  public  that  prescrip- 
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tions  would  be  promptly  and  accurately  com- 
potinded. 

He  was  away  three  weeks  and  in  that  time 
I  never  received  a  single  prescription.  He  did 
a  fairly  good  business  otherwise,  but  not  on 
prescriptions. 

I  suppose,  however,  like  the  late  Mr.  Barkis, 
*Tie  was  willin'."   But  the  people  weren't. 

While  traveling  in  the  Soutii  I  noticed  a 
drug  store  in  a  little  town  that  had  the  fol- 
lowing in  big  letters  across  the  front  of  the 
store:  '*We  never  make  mistakes."  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  sign  told  the  truth,  but  I 
couldn't  help  but  think  what  a  strain  it  must 
be  on  the  proprietor.  I  tried  to  imagine  him 
sitting  all  day  long  with  his  fingers  crossed 
and  continually  knocking  on  wood. 

I'd  be  a  little  afraid  to  nail  that  slogan  to 
the  mast  for,  goodness  knows,  we  all  try  hard 
enough  and  take  every  precaution  to  prevent 
mistakes  but,  in  spite  of  ever3rthing,  our  foot 
will  slip  once  in  a  while  and  a  mistake  will 
occur. 

I  once  heard  Professor  Remington  say  that, 
when  he  was  conducting  a  drug  store,  he 
always  fought  shy  of  a  clerk  who  thought  he 
could  not  make  a  mistake.  In  fact,  he  didn't 
care  to  employ  one  of  those  chaps,  for  experi- 
ence had  taught  him  that  they  were  dangerous 
to  have  around. 

Of  all  the  foolish  slogans  to  my  mind  are 
the  ones  that  some  misguided  individual  gets 
up  to  advertise  cut  prices  or  cheap  prices  on 
prescriptions. 

Can  you  imagine  anyone  taking  a  prescrip- 
tion to  a  drug  store  advertising  cut  prices  on 
such  an  important  thing  as  a  prescription? 
Reasonable  prices,  yes;  fair  prices,  all  right; 
but  to  advertise  reduced  prices  on  prescription 
work,  I  simply  can't  see  it  Apropos  of  that 
very  thing  I  will  relate  a  little  incident  that 
happened  in  n^y  store  just  a  little  while  ago. 
A  man  came  in  and  handed  me  two  prescrip- 
tions, saying  he  would  wait  for  them.  One 
of  the  prescriptions  was  quite  an  expensive 
mixture,  containing,  among  other  ingredients, 
some  fluid  extract  of  ergot.  When  I  delivered 
the  finished  package  to  the  customer  he 
asked  the  price.  I  told  him,  and  directed  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  one  pre- 
scription was  unusually  high,  owing  to  the 
expensive  ingredients  used.  He  accepted  the 
explanation  willingly  and  said,  '1  am  a  new- 
':omcr  here — have   just  arrived   from   New 


York  City.    I  was  told  you  were  the  highest 
priced  prescriptionist  in  town." 

I  was  rather  surprised,  but  told  the  gentle- 
man that  we  could  not  truthfully  deny  the  soft 
impeachment.  Then  I  inquired,  "Under  such 
conditions,  why  did  you  bring  your  prescrip- 
tions here?" 

His  answer  was  brief  and  decidedly  to  the 
point:  'Tor  that  very  reason." 

The  man  with  whom  I  served  my  appren- 
ticeship used  the  following  phrase:  "In  medi- 
cine, quality  is  of  first  importance."  I  always 
thought  this  a  very  good  slogan  and  when  I 
started  in  business  for  myself  I  used  it  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Another  catch  phrase  I  have  used  for  a  long 
time  in  connection  with  advertisements  for  my 
drug  store  is  this:  "Patronized  by  particular 
people."  While  there  is  nothing  startling  or 
wonderful  about  it,  it  has  the  merit,  in  my 
case  at  least,  of  telling  the  truth.  I  have 
always  endeavored  to  conduct  a  high-grade 
drug  store  and  attract  the  better  class  of  peo- 
ple— ^so  that  I  can  rightfully  claim  the  truth 
of  the  slogan. 

I  remember  very  distinctly  the  first  time  I 
ever  saw  a  motto  used  in  connection  with  a 
business  house.  I  was  only  a  little  chap  but 
the  thing  impressed  itself  on  my  memory  so 
that  I  have  never  forgotten  it 

The  sign  was  in  black  and  gold  letters  on 
the  front  of  a  dry  goods  store  in  the  retail 
shopping  district  of  Philadelphia.  This  is 
what  it  said:  "We  believe  fair,  honest  deal- 
ing to  be  the  only  basis  for  permanent  pros- 
perity." My  people  dealt  at  that  store  and 
my  recollection  of  the  firm  is  that  they  en- 
deavored to  live  up  to  th^  motto.  In  all  my 
travels  and  business  experience,  I  have  never 
nm  across  any  motto  or  business  maxim  that 
impressed  me  as  that  one  did.  And  I  still 
think  it  would  be  a  mighty  good  one  for  any 
one  to  tie  to. 

As  a  slogan  or  business  motto  increases  in 
value— or  should — ^the  longer  and  of  tener  it  is 
used,  too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  its 
choice^  or  selection. 

The  advice,  therefore,  that  I  gave  my 
former  assistant  a  number  of  years  ago  is  just 
as  potent  now  as  it  was  then:  'Tick  out  a 
slogan  that  is  appropriate  and  then  try  to  live 
up  to  it"  Which  is  only  a  revised  version  of 
the  old  copy-book  maxim,  "Aim  high,  then 
try  to  hit  the  mark." 


Rabbit  Culture  as  a  Side-line 

By  S.  M.  Scott,  Jr. 

President  West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 


A  few  years  ago  I  started  raising  rabbits 
as  a  hobby..  I  wanted  something  to  take  up 
my  time  after  business  hours  and  to  occupy 
the  spare  moments  I  might  have  during  the 
day. 

I  concentrated  all  of  my  attention  for  a 
time  on  the  raising  of  white  Flemish  giants, 
a  variety  that  sometimes  attains  a  weight  of 
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seventeen  pounds,  and  succeeded  in  producing 
some  of  the  best  stock  in  America. 

After  exhibiting  at  Boston,  Baltimore,  New 
York,  St.  Louis,  and  various  other  large  cities, 
where  I  received  silver  cups,  blue  ribbons,  and 
many  special  prizes,  I  found  that  the  buying 
public  paid  almost  any  price  for  this  particu- 
lar kind  of  high-grade  stock 

Within  the  past  year  I  have  sold,  at  prices 
ranging  from  $26  to  $100  each,  many  rabbits 


which  I  raised  during  my  spare  time.  For 
exhibition  stock  a  hundred  dollars  is  but  a  fair 
price. 

It  requires  only  ordinary  common  sense  to 
raise  rabbits  successfully.  With  reasonable 
care  and  proper  housing  accommodations 
almost  any  one  can  make  a  success  of  the 
business. 

Years  ago  rabbit-raising  .was  called  "kids' 
play,"  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  looked 
upon  in  a  more  serious  light. 

'there  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this. 
For  some  time  American  hat  manufacturers 
have  imported  rabbit  skins  from  France  and 
Belgium  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 
In  late  years  fur  companies  have  been  employ- 
ing rabbit  skins  for  making  furs,  sometimes 
selling  them  as  imitation  fox  pelts  and  the 
like.  These  are  new  and  undeveloped  fields 
for  the  American  rabbit  breeder. 

People  are  also  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
we  must  look  around  for  another  meat  sup- 
ply. It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  produc- 
tion of  beef,  pork  and  mutton  is  on  the  de- 
crease, white  the  population  of  the  countr>' 
is  rapidly  increasing.  This  condition  presents  ■ 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  opportunities  for 
rabbit  breeders  and  only  hints  at  the  great 
possibilities  in  store  for  the  business  in  the 
future. 

The  food  value  of  rabbit  venison  is  recog- 
nized by  nearly  all  doctors.  A  New  York 
physician,  writing  to  the  California  Culti- 
vator, says  that  rabbit  meat  produces  83  per 
cent  nutriment,  while  pork  gives  75  per  cent, 
mutton  65  per  cent,  beef  55  per  cent,  and 
chicken  50  per  cent. 

This  doctor  recommends  rabbit  venison  for 
elderly  people,  invalids,  consumptives,  and 
anemic  patients. 

Conditions  in  the  meat  production  market 
are  continually  changing,  and  the  price  fre- 
quently advances  to  a  point  beyond  the  reach 
of  many  people.  It  is  also  said  that  wild  game 
is  hkewise  becoming  less  plentiful.  In  view 
of  all  this  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  domestic  rabbit  will  eventually  supplant 
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certain  other  varieties  of  meat  for  table  use. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  succesrful 
introduction  of  rabbit  meat  into  the  homes  of 
the  people  will  mean  the  mainstay  of  the  in- 
dustry and  its  assurance  of  future  success. 

Were  it  not  for  the  value  of  chicken  as  a 
food  commodity  the  occupation  of  chicken 
raising  would  be  but  a  memory  in  a  few  years. 
When  rabbit  raising  is  considered  on  the  same 
basis  there  will  no  doubt  be  a  demand  for  rab- 
bit venison  that  will  take  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  rabbits  to  supply. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  doe  will 
produce  from  four  to  six  litters  a  year,  vary- 
ing from  five  to  ten  each  time.  This,  with 
the  increase  of  the  progeny,  which  commences 
in  about  nine  months,  will  give  from  the 
original  pair  in  the  course  of  time  figures  that 
are  remarkable  in  the  extreme. 

The  nature  of  the  rabbit  to  reproduce  its 
species  so  rapidly  makes  it  possible  to  raise 
great  numbers  of  them  at  little  expense.  The 
comparatively  small  space  necessary  to  accom- 
modate them  and  the  nature  of  the  food  re- 
quired brings  the  cost  of  maintenance  within 
a  very  nominal  figure. 

Experience  has  proved  that  when  purchas- 
ing rabbits  for  breeding  purposes  people  want 
to  buy  them  as  cheaply  as  possible.  This  may 
look  like  good  business  judgment,  and  it  is, 
providing  a  first-class  stock  is  secured.  The 
buyer  should,  however,  guard  against  pur- 
chasing inferior  stock,  as  the  original  owners 
in  such  cases  are  very  likely  to  foist  their 
poorest  animals  upon  him. 


Poor  stock  is  money  wasted,  as  the  breeder 
soon  finds  out.  It  costs  only  a  little  more  to 
procure  good  hardy  animals  at  the  outset,  and 
the  buyer  is  repaid  many  times  over. 

Rabbits  will  eat  the  same  food  that  is  fed 
to  sheep  and  horses.  Any  kind  of  grain  is 
good,  as  well  as  hay.  The  great  question 
whether  rabbits  should  be  fed  green  stuff  ex- 
clusively is  one  that  has  been  answered  both 
ways.    A  great  majority  of  successful  breed- 
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ers,  however,  regard  oats  or  barley  as  a 
necessary  part  of  a  rabbit's  rations.  It  is  not 
wise  to  feed  young  rabbits  green  food  until 
they  are  four  months  old,  as  such  a  diet  has  a 
tendency  to  cause  intestinal  trouble. 

Rabbit  raising  has  made  many  friends  for 
me  and  has  added  a  neat  sum  to  my  bank 
account:  I  am  convinced  that  rabbits  are 
destined  to  contribute  largely  to  the  food  and 
fur  industries  of  America. 
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What  About  Your  Side-Hnes? 


s  far  fr( 


1  the  beaten  track  a 


Have  you  a  side-line,  or  a  hobby,  that  is  a 
the  one  Mr.  Scott  describes? 

If  so,  we  should  like  to  hear  about  it  with  a  view  to  passing  on  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  to  our  readers.  Tell  us  about  it  in  your  own  words  and  send  along 
pictures  to  illustrate  the  "story,"  if  you  have  them. 

Space  rates  will  be  paid  for  all  accepted  contributions. 


Unusual  Advertising  Stunts 


Ideas  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  that  have  been  proved  of  value  by 

actual  test 


CSapitmlizing  Local  Events. 
By  M.  K.  Basbir, 
'  Newton,  Kan. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Bristol, 
Conn.,  with  the  heading  ""A  Plan  to  Capitalize 
Local  Events,''  which  appeared  on  page  292  of 
the  July  Bulletin,  brings  to  my  mind  three 
experiences  along  similar  lines.  A  few  years 
ago  I  had  a  drug  store  in  a  town  three  miles 
outside  of  which  the  State  had  built  a  cement 
dam  across  a  small  creek  and  with  a  driveway 
over  the  top  of  it  The  approaches  coming 
down  to  the  dam  on  each  side  were  not  over 
five  or  six  feet  deep  but  were  rather  steep,  one 
of  them  being  at  an  angle  to  the  dam  of  about 
4(  degrees. 

On  each  side  of  the  driveway  was  an  orna- 
mental balustrade  of  heavy  pipe  set  firmly  in 
the  cement.  The  dam  had  an  apron  on  the 
down  side  for  the  water  to  fall  on,  and  a  shal- 
low spillway  about  midway  of  the  driveway 
made  a  beautiful  little  waterfall.  The  cement 
apron  was  about  20  feet  in  width,  and  the  dam 
was  17  feet  high. 

One  afternoon  the  schools  of  a  near-by  town 
were  having  a  picnic  at  the  State  dam,  and 
one  of  the  high-school  girls  had  six  of  her 
classmates  in  her  father's  seven-passenger  car. 

In  some  way  she  lost  control  of  the  car.  It 
sped  down  the  angled  approach  to  the  dam  and 
dashed  over  the  top,  taking  with  it  several  feet 
of  the  iron  balustrade.  One  girl  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  leap  to  safety,  but  the  other  six 
went  over  with  the  car,  which  turned  turtle 
in  the  air. 

The  first  intimation  I  had  of  the  accident 
was  a  telephone  call  asking  my  assistance  in 
procuring  the  services  of  a  doctor. 

After  summoning  a  physician  I  grabbed  my 
little  old  4x6  camera,  jumped  into  my  car,  and 
was  out  at  the  dam  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
sun  was  just  setting,  and  I  got  a  splendid  pic- 
ture of  die  overturned  car  at  the  foot  of  the 
waterfall,  with  the  stm  making  a  silver  veil  of 
the  falling  water.  I  next  snapped  a  close-up 
of  the  dam,  making  it  appear  about  30  feet 
high  and  showing  the  broken  and  twisted  iron 


balustrade  hanging  over  the  edge.  I  took 
four  other  views  from  different  positions  and 
went  back  to  town,  where  a  photographer  im- 
mediately got  busy  and  developed  the  films. 

The  next  morning  I  had  the  pictures  pasted 
on  the  window  with  a  sign  reading,  "Views 
of  the  terrible  accident  at  the  dam — 5  cents 
each."  Post-card  pictures  sold  for  a  nickel  in 
those  days. 

The  sales  of  the  cards  far  exceeded  my  ex- 
pectations, as  it  developed  that  I  had  a  monop- 
oly on  them,  due  to  the  wrecked  car  being 
removed  shortly  after  my  departure  from  the 
scene. 

Another  stunt  I  pulled  off  with  my  camera 
was  the  snapping  of  a  bunch  of  cyclone  views. 
A  neighboring  town  24  miles  away.  Great 
Bend,  was  "blown  up"  one  November  night 
by  a  terrific  cyclone.  Several  people  were 
killed,  the  depot  badly  demolished,  and  three 
big  flour  mills,  the  water-works  plant,  a  sted 
standpipe  100  feet  high,  the  electric  light 
plant,  several  large  elevators,  a  large  school 
building,  and  a  number  of  stores  and  resi- 
dences were  destroyed.  Just  outside  the  city 
limits  several  hundred  sheep,  some  cattle,  and 
a  pumber  of  hogs  and  horses  were  kiUed  and 
the  ranch  buildings  blown  galley-west 

Armed  with  my  camera  and  supplied  with  a 
pocketful  of  films  I  was  at  the  Bend  the  next 
morning  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  high  enough 
to  take  pictures,  and,  believe  me,  I  got  some! 
Before  noon  I  was  back  in  my  store,  and  by 
two  o'clock  that  afternoon  I  had  a  window 
covered  with  "Great  Bend  Cyclone  Views — 6 
cents  each."  They  were  the  first  on  sale,  and 
they  went  as  fast  as  I  could  hand  fhem  out  I 
actually  sold  thousands  of  them. 

Still  another  post-card  stunt  I  got  away 
with  in  good  shape  was  in  1912  when  our 
country  led  the  world  in  wheat  production. 

A  big  elevator,  the  largest  in  town,  col- 
lapsed, or  rather  burst,  as  it  simply  fell  apart 
from  the  weight  of  wheat  in  it 

I  heard  the  crash  and  telephoned  central  to 
find  out  what  had  happened.  "Gavels'  ele- 
vator has  given  way,"  she  said.  I  grabbed 
my  camera,  dashed  out  the  back  door,  and  was 
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at  the  scene  before  the  wheat  had  quit  flowing. 
A  man  and  a  team  of  horses  were  partially 
buried— one  horse  entirely — but  there  were 
plenty  of  people  to  do  the  rescue  work,  so  I 
snapped  a  few  shots  and  had  the  picture  on 
sale  within  four  hours.  The  cards  sold  well 
and  the  sale  kept  up  for  three  or  four  years. 

A  Window  of  Manicure  Articles. 

By  N.  I.  Mitchell, 
Sparta,  Mich. 

We  were  enjo3ring  only  a  nominal  sale  of 
manicure  goods  and  I  was  satisfied  that  a  big- 
ger demand  could  be  created  for  this  class  of 
material  if  it  could  be  directed  more  forcefully 
to  people's  attention. 

Acting  on  this  impulse  I  borrowed  a  keg  of 
nails  from  a  near-by  hardware  store  and  put  it 
in  the  center  of  the  window.  I  tilted  the  keg 
over  so  that  the  nails  appeared  to  be  pouring 
out 

Arotmd  the  diminutive  barrel  I  arranged  a 
display  of  manicure  sets,  orange  sticks,  nail 
files,  buffers,  cuticle  remover,  etc.,  and  placed 
a  sign  upright  on  the  keg  reading,  "Take  care 
of  your  nails.'' 

The  striking  feature  of  the  display  was  thfe 
keg  of  nails,  which,  of  course,  was  rather 
an  unusual  sight  in  a  drug-store  window.  It 
served  its  purpose  well  by  first  appealing  to 
the  curiosity  of  the  passer-by,  who  stopped  to 
look  in,  and  then,  after  the  connection  was 
seen,  the  force  of  the  argument  was  driven 
home.    And  it  brought  the  business. 

A  Discount  on  Gash  Purchases. 

By  G.  L.  Giesen, 
Te  Kuiti,  New  Zealand. 

In  order  to  swing  as  much  business  as  I  can 
away  from  charge  accotmts  and  into  the  cash 
column  I  offer  what  amounts  to  a  5-per-cent 
discount  on  all  cash  purchases. 

This  is  done  by  means  of  coupons  which  are 
issued  every  time  a  cash  sale  is  made.  These 
coupons  are  honored  at  face  value  when  a  suf- 


ficient number  has  been  accumulated  and  the 
purchaser  turns  them  in  to  be  exchanged  for 
merchandise. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  those  having  bode 
accounts  to  become  cash  customers  I  enclose 
a  note,  directing  attention  to  the  discount 
feature,  with  each  statement  sent  out.  The 
note  reads: 

Credit, — Goods  sold  on  credit  are  not  subject  to  any 
deductions,  and  pasrment  is  due  on  the  20tfa  of  the 
month  following  the  purchase. 

Cash. — If  cash  accompanies  the  order,  conpont  are 
issued  entitling  the  holder  to  one  shilling  for  every 
pound  purchase. 

Why  not  avail  yourself  of  this  concession? 

It  saves  me  bookkeeping,  and  saves  you  cash. 

This  little  hint  has  proved  quite  effective  in 
keeping  the  book  accotmts  down  to  the  mini- 
mum and,  from  the  increasing  number  of  cou- 
pons issued,  I  believe  it  is  stimtdating  cash  sales 
also. 

Three  Dimes  and  IVo  Pennies. 

By  Masy  Stbouse  Crane; 
Hysham,  Mont 

*  We  put  three  dimes  and  two  pennies  ^on  a 
card  in  one  line,  beside  which  we  pasted  a 
carton  of  a  popular  cold  tablet.  Below  this, 
in  large  letters,  we  printed: 


This  is  all  you  need  to  get  rid  of  that  cold.  I 


The  card  was  placed  on  the  cotmter  near  the 
cash  register  and  was  in  plain  view  of  any  one 
who  was  waiting  for  his  change. 

During  the  flu  epidemic,  when  almost  every 
one  was  fearful  of  a  cough  and  took  imme- 
diate precautions  at  the  least  suspicion  of  a 
cold,  we  disposed  of  quite  a  large  number  of 
packages  merely  by  this  means  of  suggestion. 

The  same  idea  could  be  worked  out  in  con- 
nection with  a  ntimber  of  other  products.  The 
persuasive  and  impelling  power  of  the  card 
rested  in  the  display  of  the  money,  which  was 
made  to  appear  small  beside  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  product. 


Strange  to  say,  genuine  courtesy,  taking  it  as  a  general  proposition,  is  a  com- 
paratively new  thing  in  business.  It  has  been  only  a  few  years  since  business  men 
stumbled  upon  the  discovery  that  customers  are  more  likely  to  return  after  a  slap  on 
the  back  than  after  a  kick  in  the  stomach. — ^Fred  C.  Kblly^  in  '^Business  Profits  and 
Human  Nature/' 


The  Experiences  of  a  Druggist  on  a 

Hunting  Trip  to  Alaska 

By  G.  O.  Young 

Buckhannon,  West  Virginia 

IVhen  y0ure  lost  in  the  Wild,  and  you  re  scared  as  a  child. 

And  Death  looks  you  bang  in  the  eye. 
And  you're  sore  as  a  boil,  it's  according  to  Hoyle 

To  cock  your  revolver  and^-die. 
But  the  Code  of  a  Man  says:  ** Fight  all  you  can,'* 

And  self-dissolution  is  barred. 
In  hunger  and  woe,  oh!  it's  easy  to  blow^ 

It's  the  hell-served for-breakfast  that's  haru. 

--Robert  W.  Service, 


VII 

The  launching  of  the  boat  we  had  made  was 
an  event  I  shall  long  remember — but  I  am  not 
going  to  take  time  to  describe  it.  The  scow 
itself  was  twenty-two  feet  long,  six  and  a  half 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  «ight  and  a  half 
feet  wide  at  the  top. 

We  loaded  into  it  our  trophies,  camp  equip- 
ment, and  personal  effects ;  then  we  got  into  it 
ourselves  and  shoved  out  into  the  current. 
Homeward  bound!  It  was  an  exhilarating 
thought. 

We  got  started  at  noon,  and  it  did  not  take 
long  to  learn  that,  easy  though  the  going  was, 
it  was  no  child's  play.  Still,  nothing  of  in- 
terest happened  the  first  day — nor  until  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  Then, 
with  startling  suddenness  Bones  gave  voice  to 
a  cry  of  warning.    Just  ahead  was  land. 

The  scow  had  been  caught  by  a  cross- 
current and  was  tipping  badly.  Something 
seemed  to  give  way  in  the  bottom  of  it  and  it 
commenced  to  fill  with  water. 

Bones  swung  off  into  the  current,  to  find  the 
water  perhaps  four  feet  deep.  He  tried  to 
hold  the  boat  and  to  guide  it  close  to  the  land. 
The  rest  of  us  got  busy  throwing  things 
ashore. 

"Jump  for  it!"  Bones  cried  at  last.  We 
obeyed.  The  scow  settled  back  to  more  of  a 
normal  position,  swimg  down  stream  a  dis- 
tance and  disappeared  from  view  in  what  at 
the  time  we  estimated  to  be  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  of  water. 

There  we  were,  stranded  on  an  island,  our 
camp  stove  and  frying-pans  gone.  Mr.  Snyder 
and  Dr.  Evans  had  each  lost  a  rifle,  and  my 


hat,  gloves  and  many  personal  belongings  were 
lost.  We  took  an  inventory  of  the  trophies 
that  had  been  recovered  and  found  that  Dr. 
Evans  still  had  seven,  Mr.  Snyder  an  equal 
number,  while  I  had  only  three-^two  caribou 
heads  and  one  ram's  head.  It  had  been  a 
matter  of  grabbing.  We  considered  ourselves 
fortunate  in  having  saved  our  blankets,  the 
small  tent,  and  a  little  food. 

We  found  that  we  were  on  an  island  having 
an  area  of  perhaps  two  acres.  There  was 
little  wood,  and  what  there  was  was  of  poor 
quality.  It  was  getting  dark  and  we  hurriedly 
pitched  our  small  tent  in  the  snow,  building  a 
fire  outside,  as  we  had  no  means  of  making 
it  inside  the  tent. 

Then  we  went  into  executive  session.  It 
was  impossible  to  build  a  raft  as  we  did  not 
have  tools  other  than  an  ax.  For  that  matter, 
if  we  were  in  position  to  be  able  to  do  so,  an 
attempt  to  run  that  river  in  such  a  craft  would 
have  been  suicidal.  We  soon  saw  that  we 
would  have  to  give  up  all  thought  of  continu- 
ing down  river  and  consider  only  some  means 
of  getting  back  to  the  point  from  where  we 
had  started.  We  did  not  know  that  we  could 
even  get  off  the  island,  as  the  channels  of  the 
river  looked  quite  deep  and  the  water  was 
very  swift.  The  perpendicular  and  sometimes 
overhanging  walls  which  extended  down  to  the 
water's  edge  on  each  side  of  the  canyon  above 
us  made  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  river ;  to  leave  it  and  under- 
take climbing  over  or  around  the  high  moun- 
tain sides  was  a  task  that  only  the  strongest 
and  most  active  men  should  attempt.  Then, 
should  we  be  able  to  reach  the  Generc  River, 
the  horses  wotddn't  be  there,  and  for  all  of  us 
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to  attempt  to  walk  to  Kluane  Lake,  where  they 
had  been  sent,  was  out  of  the  question.  We 
were  about  350  miles  from  White  Horse  and 
had  only  sufficient  food  to  last  four  or  five 
days,  even  on  limited  rations. 

Plan  after  plan  was  considered  and  aban- 
doned, and  finally  it  was  determined  that  our 
only  show  was  for  Bones  to  go  for  help.  But 
where  was  he  to  go? 

A  band  of  Indians  had  camped  for  several 
days  on  the  Generc,  but  they  had  left  before 
we  had  started  down  the  river.  It  would  take 
at  least  two  days  of  dangerous  and  difficult 
walking  for  Bones  to  reach  the  point  from 
which  we  had  started  in  the  scow,  and  from 
there  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  to 
Kluane  Lake  before  help  could  be  obtained. 


A  iicthn  of  Ik*  tT»thj-Uid*n  st»». 

This  seemed  the  logical  course  to  pursue,  and 
so  it  was  decided  upon. 

We  were  up  at  four  o'clock  the  following 
morning,  and,  after  eating  a  very  limited  sup- 
ply of  food.  Bones  began  making  preparations 
for  the  long  journey.  Before  going  he  warned 
us  of  a  danger  that  we  should  be  on  the  look- 
out for  after  his  departure.  He  stated  that 
it  is  common  for  large  ice  jams  to  form  on 
the  rocks  or  against  the  drift  piles  in  the 
channels,  backing  the  water  up  for  some  dis- 
tance until  the  force  causes  the  jam  to  give 
way,  sweeping  all  that  it  comes  in  contact  with 
for  some  distance  below.  Bones  advised  us  to 
make  every  effort  to  get  oflf  the  island  during 
the  day  and  make  our  camp  on  the  mainland. 


It  was  then  'l"hursday  morning.  If  we  did 
not  hear  from  Bones  within  fiye  days  (by  the 
following  Tuesday  morning)  we  were  then  to 
start  out  and  travel  each  day  as  far  as  Dr. 
Evans  could  walk,  with  the  almost  vain 
thought  in  mind  that  we  might  happen  to  fall 
in  with  a  company  of  Indians  and  secure  help 
from  them.  Bones  told  me  privately  that  the 
situation  looked  very  serious,  much  worse  than 
he  had  cared  to  admit  to  the  others.  Mr.  Sny- 
der later  confessed  to  me  that  he  had  no  hope 
whatever  of  again  seeing  his  wife  and  two 
children,  who  were  waiting  for  him  on  the 
coast  at  Skagway.  He  thought  our  number 
had  been  called. 

Bones  bade  Dr.  Evans  good-bye,  while  Mr. 
Snyder  and  I  accompanied  him  in  an  effort  to 
find  a  shallow  place  in  the  river  where  it  might 
be  possible  for  him  to  cross  the  first  channel. 
We  asked  him  which  way  we  should  head,  in 
the  event  he  was  unable  to  return  in  five  days. 
He  replied  that  tt  was  impossible  for  him  to 
give  us  specific  directions ;  that  we  would  have 
to  make  the  very  best  of  the  situation  under 
the  circumstances;  that  he  would  travel  day 
and  night,  never  stopping  as  long  as  he  was 
able  to  get  on,  and  if  God  was  willing  he 
would  be  back.  Then  he  turned  quickly  and 
plunged  into  the  icy  water. 

It  was  only  about  waist  deep,  but  we  saw 
that  it  was  very  difficult  for  him  to  keep  his 
feet  in  the  swift  current.  A  crossing  was 
selected  in  the  second  channel  and  successfully 
made,  then  the  third  channel  was  reached,  and 
a  little  later  Bones  disappeared  from  view  in 
the  spruce  timber  above. 

There  was  no  way  of  getting  off  the  island 
except  by  wading.  I  ventured  the  undertaking, 
going  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  course 
taken  by  Bones.  I  got  over  safely  and  se- 
lected a  camping-place.  But  upon  returning  I 
found  that  neither  Mr.  Snyder  nor  Dr.  Evans 
cared  to  negotiate  the  dangerous  waters,  and  it 
was  decided  to  remain  where  we  were  again 
that  night.  However  as  evening  approached 
we  all  experienced  a  distinct  sense  of  uneasi- 
ness. 

But  all  our  fears  were  unfotmded,  as  we 
soon  learned.  Deliverance  was  so  close  at 
hand  that,  later,  Bones's  serious  demeanor 
seemed  humorous,  in  a  way. 

After  making  tea  and  while  eating  a  few 
bites  of  our  precious  food,  we  were  attracted 
by  a  moving  object  far  up  the  river  bar  on  the 
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mainland.  It  was  certainly  a  man  on  horse- 
back !  The  rider  leaned  forward  in  his  saddle 
in  such  a  manner  that  we  immediately  con- 
chided  that  it  was  Bones.  We  were  so  pleased 
that  we  embraced  each  other  in  our  joy.  No 
man  knows  what  that  feeling  is  until  he  has 
experienced  it 

Thirteen  horses  had  by  that  time  come  into 
view.  Slowly  they  made  their  way  down  die 
shore  and,  after  a  little  search,  a  ford  was  lo- 
cated and  the  three  channels  crossed.  Is  thir- 
teen an  tmhicky  number?    Not  much! 

It  was  Bones,  accompanied  by  two  of  Bax- 
ter's men,  Frank  Sketch  and  AI  Voss,  and  one 
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0»  •/  Ik4  amtk»r'$  Mb— tit  h*ad  nim  koup  ^  U*  ">". 

better  than  a  dozen  of  their  horses.  These 
men  had  started  back  towards  the  Generc,  in- 
tending to  take  the  animals  through  to  the 
feeding-grounds,  perhaps  three  hundred  miles 
distant,  but  unfortunately  for  them  and  quite 
fortunately  for  us  one  of  the  horses  had  wan- 
dered away  and  two  or  three  days  had  been 
spent  in  trying  to  locate  him,  during  which 
time  they  had  camped  only  a  short  distance 
back  fr<Hn  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  and  only 
five  or  six  miles  above  where  we  had  been 
shipwrecked.  They  had  found  their  horse 
and  had  had  everything  in  readiness  for  con- 
tinuing on  the  journey  when  Bones  appeared 
in  their  midst 

At  once  preparations  were  made  for  leaving 
the  island.     We  had  very  little  rope,  but  our 


moose  skins  were  cut  into  strips  and  used  in 
packing.  Bones  declared  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible for  him  to  return  later  (m  in  the  winter 
after  the  river  had  frozen  solid  and,  by  sink- 
ing holes  in  the  ice,  to  recover  the  guns  and  at 
least  a  porticHi  of  the  heavier  trof^es  whidi 
he  thou^t  would  sink  to  the  bottom  of  ^ 
river  in  the  deep  hole  where  the  boat  had  gooe 
down.  He,  therefore,  secured  the  long  oar,  or 
sweep,  and  stuck  it  in  die  drift  wood  for  the 
purpose  of  being  able  to  identify  the  spot  when 
he  came  back.  He  said  the  river  and  island* 
would  be  glaciered  over  within  a  short  time. 

We  traveled  throi^  the  darkness  until  we 
arrived  at  the  point  where  Sketch  and  Vosa 
had  been  camped,  and  retired  that  night  fed- 
ing  very  thankful  indeed. 

However,  we  were  sotm  to  learn  that  real 
hardship  had  only  b^un.  The  winter  had  set 
in  and  the  weather  was  becoming  much  colder. 
The  old-timers  afterwards  stated  that  they 
had  never  experienced  as  cold  weather  so  early 
in  the  winter.  The  horses  had  been  kept  out 
entirely  too  late ;  they  were  in  a  weakened  con- 
dition and  were  losing  flesh  daily.  Many  of 
them  had  lost  their  shoes,  while  those  Ihal 
were  shod  had  shoes  that  were  worn  so  smooA 
that  the  animals  could  not  stand  on  the  frozea 
sides  of  flie  mountains. 

We  were  able  to  cover  a  distance  of  only 
about  eight  miles  the  following  day.  We  had 
reached  a  small  canyon  which  connected  with 
the  large  river  canyon  at  right  angles,  and  we 
experienced  much  trouble  in  getting  the  horses 
down  into  it;  some  of  them  lost  their  footing 
and  rolled  the  entire  distance  to  the  bottom 
with  their  loads  on  dieir  backs. 

We  continued  around  the  mountain  throuj^ 
the  scrubby  spruce  timber.  At  first  a  new  mooo 
showed  faintly  from  behind  the  clouds,  whid 
were  gathering,  but  soon  it  became  so  daric 
that  we  could  hardly  find  our  way.  Presently 
it  began  snowing  very  hard.  Not  until  mid- 
night did  we  reach  a  place  where  it  was  pos- 
sible to  make  a  camp.  The  horses  were  un- 
loaded and  driven  up  the  canyon  to  browse  on 
the  willow  brush,  and  after  making  tea  and 
eating  a  little  food  we  retired  at  a  quarto'- 
past  two  in  the  morning.  - 

We  were  up  at  four,  however,  and  on  our 
way  as  soon  as  possible.  The  upper  edge  of 
the  canyon  was  soon  passed,  and  we  traveled 
along  the  river  bar  the  remainder  of  the  day- 
It  was  sometimes  necessary  to  club  the  horses 
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in  a  cruel  manner  before  we  mere  able  to  force 
them  onto  the  shore-ice  of  the  many  channels 
of  the  river,  and  it  was  not  long  before  their 
legs  were  cut  and  bleeding.  All  day  long  we 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  numerous  channels, 
and  before  nif^t  the  tails  of  the  horses  were 
frozen  in  a  solid  mass  of  ice. 

At  one  time  while  walking  in  an  effort  to 
keep  warm  I  ran  into  a  pond  of  water  which 
had  evidently  frozen  over  quite  early  in  the 
season,  and  before  the  ice  had  become  very 
thick  a  wind-storm  had  blown  the  sand  over 
it,  givtt^  it  the  appearance  of  a  small  sand 
bar.  The  ice  gave  way  and  I  plunged  into  the 
water  up  to  my  arms.  It  was  a  disagreeable 
experience.  In  a  few  minutes  my  clothing 
was  frozen  stiff,  and,  not  wanting  to  waste 
time,  I  did  not  change  clothes  but  walked  the 
entire  distance  until  we  reached  a  campti^ 
place  at  nine  that  night,  except  when  riding 
across  the  river  fords. 

My  blankets  were  water-soaked,  the  horse 
carrying  them  having  been  swept  down  the 
river  a  distance  that  afternoon.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  puU  them  apart  by  force  when 
making  my  bed. 

Sketch  and  Voss  were  almost  out  of  food, 
and  by  this  time  we  had  very  little ;  therefore 
we  went  to  bed  hungry.  However  we  were 
then  at  a  point  not  far  distant  from  where  our 
main  camp  had  been  on  the  Generc,  and  after 
reaching  die  camp  we  remained  there  the  fol- 
lowing day,  diawing  out  and  drying  our  per- 
sonal belongings,  trophies,  cinch  ropes  and 
covers  that  were  used  on  the  packs. 

Bones  saddled  a  horse  and  left  early  with 
the  hope  of  running  onto  the  Indians  that  had 
formerly  camped  on  the  Generc  River  and  ob- 
taining some  food  from  them.  He  returned 
in  the  evening  with  twenty  pounds  of  flour  and 
a  can  of  baking  powder,  and  again  we  consid- 
ered ourselves  forttmate. 

It  snowed  nearly  all  day  Sunday  and  con- 
tinued Sunday  ni^^t ;  in  fact  it  was  still  snow- 
ing when  we  started  early  Monday  morning. 
The  wind  blew  with  mudi  force,  also.  We 
camped  on  the  head  waters  of  Harris  Creek 
that  night,  and  upon  arising  the  next  morning 
we  foimd  our  tent  weighted  down  with  so 
much  fresh  snow  that  it  was  necessary  to 
build  a  number  of  fires  around  it  before  it 
could   be  thawed  out  sufficiently  to  take  it 


down  and  roll  it  up.  We  had  been  very  much 
crowded,  for,  after  erecting  the  tent  and  plac- 
ing the  stove  inside,  there  was  not  sufficient 
space  for  six  men  to  make  their  beds  and  sleep 
comfortably.  So  I  concluded  that  thereafter  I 
would  sleep  on  the  outside. 

We  reached  the  head  of  Harris  Creek; 
crossed  over  the  divide,  and  traveled  down  the 
Wolverine  River  the  next  day.  That  night 
was  the  coldest  we  had  yet  experienced  and  the 
horses  were  unpacked  with  much  difficulty. 
When'  ready  to  retire  I  secured  some  spruce 
boughs,  which  I  placed  upon  the  ground  at  a 
Convenient  point  not  far  from  the  tent,  and 
upon  this  I  made  my  bed,  using  two  caribou 


A  camp  fa  tkt  tmv. 

skins,  one  of  which  I  placed  beneath  me  and 
the  other  on  top  of  my  blankets.  I  did  not  re- 
move any  of  my  clothing  but  my  shoepacks, 
and  slept  with  four  pairs  of  heavy  woolen 
socks  on.  I  was  awakened  several  times  dui^ 
ing  the  night  by  the  cold,  and  upon  opening  my 
eyes  and  looking  out  from  imder  the  covers  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation .  to  gaze  for 
some  time  at  the  beauty  of  the  surrotmdings 
as  the  snow  in  the  spruce  timber  gOstened  in 
the  bright  moonlight.  But  I  could  not  do  so 
long,  as  I  was  forced  to  pull  the  covering  over 
my  head.  Upon  consulting  the  official  records 
at  White  Horse  after  our  arrival  there  we 
fotmd  that  the  thermometer  had  been  twenty 
degrees  below  zero  on  that  night. 


{Continued  in  ntxi  month's  Bulletin.) 


How  Some  Sales  are  Lost 


By  W.  C.  Smith 

Powlertown,  Indiana 


I  used  to  get  out  an  occasional  sales-letter 
for  a  small-town  druggist  who  has  since  died. 
His  one  bugaboo  was  the  fear  that  he  might 
buy  something  folks  did  not  want.  Time  after 
time  I  have  heard  salesmen  urge  him  to  add 
this  line  or  that  line,  but  almost  always  the 
answer  was  the  same. 

"People  have  to  be  educated  to  that  sort  of 
stuff,"  he  would  say.  "The  bigger  places 
might  do  well  with  it,  but  it  would  not  sell 
here."  He  stuck  to  his  policy,  too,  and  even 
successes  in  towns  no  larger  than  his  own  by 
men  who  were  willing  to  take  a  chance  failed 
to  impress  him.  Once  or  twice  to  my  knowl- 
edge he  did  take  on  a  novelty  or  something  a 
little  above  the  ordinary,  and  each  time  he 
found  the  articles  to  be  stickers. 

After  his  death  his  wife,  a  quiet  little 
woman,  decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  store. 
There  was  no  chance  to  sell  it,  so  she  hired  a 
young  pharmacist  who  was  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  taking  his  first  job  in  his  home 
town. 

Among  the  first  things  she  did  was  to  add 
the  very  lines  her  husband  had  considered  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  trade. 

"I  used  to  go  to  other  towns,"  she  said,  "and 
I  saw  other  folks  buying  nice  things  and  things 
I  often  regarded  as  non-essential.  Sometimes 
I  even  met  my  neighbors  in  those  stores,  so  I 
concluded  that  they  might  as  well  buy  at  home. 

"I  used  to  go  to  the  county-seat  stores  for 
some  of  the  higher-grade  articles  myself.  You 
know  Harry  was  rather  conservative  about 
those  things.  Perhaps  I  shall  learn  more  as 
I  get  more  experience,  but  somehow  I  believe 
small-town  people  and  country  folks  have  as 
much  discrimination  about  buying  as  city  peo- 
ple. If  I  get  my  fingers  burned  I  can  change 
my  mind." 

Up  to  date  she  has  not  changed  her  mind. 
The  fact  that  her  sales  for  the  second  week 
after  she  took  charge  of  the  business  were 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  above  those 
of  the  same  week  a  year  before,  and  that  each 
week  has  shown  an  increase  over  sales  as  made 
under  the  old  plan,  indicates  that  the  finger- 
burning  is  some  way  off. 


The  lady  has  several  natural  characteristics 
that  aid  her  in  making  good.  She  has  a 
woman's  natural  intuition  and  she  does  not 
underrate  the  intelligence  of  her  trade.  She 
is  not  afraid  to  boost  an  article  she  knows 
to  be  good  even  if  the  price  is  somewhat  higher 
than  another  article  that  will  practically  serve 
the  same  purpose. 

She  realizes  what  I  think  her  husband  did 
not,  the  fact  that  farmer  folk  and  small-town 
citizens  are  constantly  being  educated  to 
quality  by  sensible  magazine  advertising.  She 
knows  that  when  customers  go  out  of  town  to 
buy  something  better  than  she  has  in  stock 
they  are  very  likely  to  buy  something  she  does 
carry;  so  she  prefers  to  keep  them  at  home  if 
she  can. 

Her  husband  could  not  handle  the  better  and 
higher-priced  accessories  as  she  is  doing  be- 
cause he  did  not  have  faith  in  them.  He  tried 
for  business  on  a  basis  of  price  and  offered 
the  higher-priced  articles  with  an  apologetic 
manner  that  was  not  convincing.  He  did  not 
have  the  enthusiasm  to  sell  those  things  to 
himself,  and  his  sales-talk  lost  force  when  he 
tried  to  sell  others. 

I  am  convinced  that  manv  small-town 
stores,  whatever  their  line,  are  making  the 
same  mistake.  People  naturally  want  to  buy 
as  cheap  as  they  can,  but  any  implication  that 
the  product  itself  is  cheap  is  more  or  less  of- 
fensive to  the  average  buyer. 

I  know  a  man  who  runs  a  drug  store  in  a 
cross-roads  village.  The  only  other  business 
houses  there  are  a  lumber-yard  and  a  small 
general  store.  The  whole  town  consists  of  not 
more  than  thirty  homes,  but  is  surrounded  by 
miles  of  fertile  farms.  Ten  miles  away  in  each 
direction  are  four  towns,  the  smallest  of  which 
has  a  population  of  almost  2000.  Each  of 
these  towns  has  from  one  to  five  drug  stores, 
and  at  least  three  of  them  have  jewelers.  Yet 
I  was  amazed  to  find  that  during  the  Christmas 
season  the  cross-road  store  has  sold  more  value 
in  rings,  watches,  and  similar  lines  than  any 
single  store  and  more  than  two  drug  stores  and 
one  jeweler  in  one  of  the  larger  places. 

This  store  owner  gave  his  farmer  customers 
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credit  for  having  enough  intelligence  to  buy 
things  that  were  worth  while.  They  are  just 
average  Americans  the  same  as  there  are  aver- 
age Americans  everywhere,  and  if  he  had  not 
carried  a  small  stock  of  quality  goods  for  this 
trade  they  would  have  gone  elsewhere.  Doubt- 
less they  also  would  have  come  home  with 


some  cheaper  and  every-day  items,  so  he  fig- 
ured that  by  carrying  the  quality  lines  he  not 
only  gained  new  business  but  protected  his  old 
as  well. 

Knowing  goods  alone  isn't  enough.  It  is 
just  as  important,  perhaps  more  so,  to  know 
customers. 


Keeping  the  Mailing  List  Up  to  Date 


By  George  N.  Strathmore 

Atlantic  City 


Due  to  changes  constantly  taking  place  in 
addresses  through  death  and  removals,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  mailing  lists  need  more  or  less  fre- 
quent revision. 

The  assistant  superintendent  of  mails  in  a 
large  city  of  the  middle  west  makes  the  re- 
markable statement  that  about  76  per  cent  of 
the  addresses  in  his  city  change  in  each  annual 
issue  of  the  city  directory.  "While  sudi  a 
number  of  changes  may  be  abnormal,"  he  says, 
**ytt  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  tfie 
number  of  firms  and  individuals  who  change 
their  location  in  one  year  is  far  greater  than  is 
generally  supposed." 

By  using  envelopes  bearing  the  return  ad- 
dress, the  sender  is  frequently  apprised  of  a 
change  in  address  by  the  return  of  the  package 
or  letter.  But  this  method  as  a  source  of  in- 
formation is  rather  uncertain  and  costly. 

A  more  definite  plan,  stnd  one  that  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  postal  authorities,,  is  to  submit 
the  list  to  the  postmaster  and  have  him  go  over 
it,  striking  off  the  names  of  those  who  have 
died  or  moved  out  of  the  district  or  substitut- 
ing the  correct  addresses  where  they  are 
known. 

The  position  of  the  postmaster  in  this  regard 
is  clearly  stated  in  the  following,  order  No. 
9589,  issued  by  the  Postmaster  General,  April 
6,  1916: 

"Postmasters  arc  permitted,  though  not  required,  to 
correct  mailing  lists,  but  the  lists,  whether  corrected  or 
not,  shall  be  returned  to  the  senders  when  postage- 
stamps  are  furnished  for  this  purpose.    If  a  postmaster 


finds  it  practicable  to  correct  a  list  he  may  cross  off 
the  names  of  persons  to  whom  mail  cannot  be  deliv- 
ered or  forwarded;  add  the  correct  street,  rural,  or 
box  number ;  correct  initials  where  apparently  there  has 
been  a  bona-fide  intention  to  write  a  name  known  to 
the  sender  of  the  list;  and  when  two  or  more  names 
appear  at  any  one  address  the  head  of  the  family  may 
be  indicated,  if  known.  Addresses  of  persons  who  have 
removed  to  other  post-offices  shall  not  be  furnished 
nor  shall  new  names  be  added  to  the  list." 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  foregoing  Jhat 
work  of  this  kind  is  not  compulsory  with  the 
postmaster.  He  may  do  it  or  not,  just  as'  he 
pleases.  It  is  therefore  the  better  part  of  wis- 
dom to  approach  him  with  a  carefully  worded 
request  and,  if  necessary,  to  offer  to  recom- 
pense him  for  the  work.  This  is  also  permitted 
by  the  authorities  as  outlined  in  the  following 
regulation : 

Under  the  limitations  of  paragraph  3  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  owner  of  the  list,  corrections  may  be 
made  at  first  and  second-class  offices  by  substitute 
clerks  at  the  owner's  expense,  at  the  rate  indicated  in 
Section  299,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  [sixty  cents 
an  hour].  Postmasters  of  third  and  fourth-class  post- 
offices  are  not  prohibited  from  making  a  reasonable 
charge  for  such  work. 

Up-to-date  mailing  lists  furnish  unlimited 
opportunity  for  drug-store  advertising.  They 
open  the  way  for  druggists  to  come  into  close, 
personal  contact  with  their  customers  by  means 
of  literature  and  correspondence.  And  if  kept 
carefully  revised  the  mailing  list  may  be  made 
to  operate  at  a  minimimi  of  cost  and  labor  with 
a  maximtun  of  results. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  many  good  commercial  minds  that  there  is  more  profit  in  buying 
an  old  business  than  in  starting  a  new  one. — Salesmanship. 


Compounding  and  Dispensing 

Seven  Incompatibilities.*  PBEscaupnoN  No.  2. 

By  Ivor  Griffith  and  Adley  Nichols.  Tincture  of  nux  vomica 4  fluidrachms. 

^^  .     .  .  •     1.     j«  Tincture  of  cinchona 4  fluidrachms. 

The  seven  prescriptions  which  will  be  dlS-  Fluidcxtract  of  licorice 1  fluidounce 

cussed  are  all  original  prescriptions,  not  con-  Distilled  water,  to  make 3  fluidounces. 

coctions   merely   prepared    to   stimulate   dis-  Make  into  a  solution. 

cussion.     The  greater  number  of  them  were  i^is  prescription  on  standing  develops  a 

received   in   the   dispensary   of   the   Stetson  ^eavy  precipitate,  which  under  some  condi- 

Hospital  and  a   few   from   students  at   the  ^j^^g  jg  singularly  adhesive  and,  consequently, 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  difficult  to  shake  into  a  homogeneous  mixture. 

Prescription  No.  1.        *  A  similar  incompatibility  has  been  noted  b 

Bismuth  subnitrate 4  drachms.  British  pharmaceutical  literature,  and  there  the 

Iodoform \"":'^  drachms.  statement  is  made  that  the  precipitate  consisted 

Liquid  petrolatum,  to  make... 3  tluxdounces.  ^  . ,        *           t.*  •     ^         r  aa^       n    i   -j 

of  the  glycyrrhizmates  of  the  alkaloids. 

Experiments  conducted  on  the  above  pre- 

This  prescription,  a  modification  of  the  now  scription  corroborated  this  fact. .  The  precii»- 

famous  Bipp  paste,  has  often  been  the  cause  tate  referred  to  consisted  mainly  of  strychnine, 

of  much  trouble  and  dissatisfaction  in  that  it  cinchona   alkaloids,    and    glycyrrhizin.      The 

develops  a  peculiar  color  on  standing,  shading  supernatant  fluid  contained  less  than  half  the 

from  a  lig^t  pink  to  violet-red  or  purplish  alkaloids,  which  should  have  been  present,  had 

color.     This  phenomenon  is  not  always  ob-  the  precipitation  not  occurred.    This  precipita- 

served  and  makes  the  dispensing  of  the  mix-  tion  is  progressive  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 

turc;  doubly  difficult,  since  it  is  not  possible  to  that  all  the  alkaloidal  constituents  would  be 

predict  just  what  is  going  to  happen.  precipitated  in  time. 

Examination   of   a   discolored   sample   re-  It  has  been  stated  that  either  the  albummous 

vealed  the  presence  of  free  iodine,  which  is  constituents  or  else  the  natural  acids  present  in 

present  in  a  peculiar  colloidal  condition  that  the  tinctures  were  responsible  for  the  precipi- 

renders  it  very  difficult  to  identify  by  tiie  usual  tation  of  the  glycyrrhizin,  but  tiiis  is  a  mistake 

tests.    Unable  at  first  to  identify  the  color,  an  since  this  same  phenomenon  will  be  observed 

effort  was  made  by  an  eliminative  procedure  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  pure  glyc3rr- 

to  ascertain  just  what  was  responsible  for  tiie  rhizin  to  a  solution  of  a  neutral  alkaloidal  salt 

change.    At  first  it  was  tiiought  that  the  fault  Nor  is  it  true  that  ammonia,  contained  in  some 

was  due  to  the  mineral  oil,  and  observations  fluidextracts  of  licorfce,  causes  this  precipita- 

were  made  that  led  one  to  believe  that  this  as-  tion,  for  the  behavior  of  such  extracts  is  not 

sumption  was  correct,  since  the  change  oc-  dissimilar  to  those  free  from  ammonia, 

curred  only  witii  certain  brands  of  oils.  We  know  of  no  way  to  avoid  this  difficulty 

Finally,  however,  tiie  culprit  was  found  in  and  consider  it  a  dangerous  incompatibility; 

the  person  of  the  bismuth  compound.     Vari-  the  danger  is  lessened  by  dispensing  with  the 

able  degrees  of  acidity  are  found  in  market  "shake  well"  legend.    This  incompatibility  has 

brands  of  this  compound,  and  it  is  the  free  been  often  referred  to  in  the  literature,  but 

nitric  acid  contained  in  some  samples  of  bis-  not  many  pharmacists  are  aware  of  it.  Pereira, 

mutii   subnitrate  that   apparentiy  causes  tiie  Christensen,    Tschirch    and.Hager   have   aD 

liberation  of  tiie  iodine  and  the  formation  of  called  attention  to  it,  either  directiy  or  indi- 

the  color  in  the  prescription.    The  coloration  rectiy. 

noted  can  be  simulated  by  omitting  the  bis-  Prescription  No.  3. 

muth  subnitrate  and  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  Oilorazene 223  grains. 

nitric  acid.    IncidentaUy,  tiiis  coloration  is  evi-  D?s"nied  waier/to  maic'eV.V.  .'.2  fluido^c«: 

dent  even  when  the  purest  obtamable  brands 

of  iodoform  arc  used.  Chloramine-T,  or  chlorazene,  is  the  water- 

~^resented  before  Section  on   Practical   Pharmacy  soluble  chlorine  Compound  originated  b^ 

and  Dispensing,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  during  the  search  for  the  ideal  SUrglcal  antl- 

A,  Ph.  A,  septic  for  battle-front  use.     Returning  sur- 
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geons  are  enthused  over  the  success  of  these 
chlorine  compounds  when  properly  and  sen- 
sibly used,  and  the  pharmacist  will  doubtless 
be  called  upon  to  serve  them  often  in  queer 
combinations. 

The  above  prescription  was  written  for  a 
mouth-wash  and  compotmded;  a  crystalline 
precipitate  formed  after  standing  a  few  hours. 
This  insoluble  material  apparently  was  a  com- 
pound of  the  boric  acid  with  the  chloramine-T. 
There  was  considerable  diminution  in  the  de- 
gree of  acidity  of  the  solution  on  standing,  in- 
dicating the  stated  change.  This  change  can 
be  retarded  but  not  prevented  by  the  addition 
of  glycerin.  Qilorazene  is  also  incompatible 
with  alcohol  and  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

PiuscBipnoN  No.  4. 

Apothesine 4  grains. 

Sodium  borate 10  grains. 

Boric  acid 10  grains. 

Distilled  water 2  fluidounces. 

Apothesine  is  a  new  local  anesthetic;  chemi- 
cally, the  cinnamic  ester  of  gamma-diethyl- 
amino-propylene  hydrochloride.  It  behaves 
very  much  like  the  alkaloids  and  is  precipitated 
from  its  solution  in  water  by  most  of  the  alka- 
loidal  precipitants.  The  above  prescription  is 
for  an  eye-lotion.  If  is  incompatible  as  pre- 
scribed, for  a  dense  precipitate— of  the  base  of 
the  anesthetic — ^will  form  almost  immediately, 
no  matter  how  compounded,  and  this,  of 
course,  inhibits  its  use  as  an  eye-wash.  Omis- 
sion of  the  alkaline  borate,  however,  will  rem- 
edy the  trouble.  The  prescriber  need  have  no 
objection -to  this  change,  provided  his  attention 
is  called  to  the  difficulty  incurred  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  sodium  salt. 

Glycerin  added  to  the  mixture  would  remedy 
the  incompatibility  but  is  contraindicated  in 
eye-lotions  of  this  type. 

Pbescription  No.  5. 

Codeine  sulphate 3  grains. 

Strontium  bromide 4  drachms. 

Peppermint  water,  to  make... 3  fluidounces. 

While  this  incompatible  mixture  is  not  at 
all  novel,  attention  is  called  to  it  because  of  the 
incorrect  explanation  so  often  made  of  the 
nature  of  the  precipitate  produced  in  it.  A 
trade  journal  recently  stated  that  codeine 
bromide  was  precipitated ;  another  version  has 
it  that  the  strontium  bromide,  being  alkaline, 
precipitated  the  alkaloid.  Neither  statement 
is  correct;  both  the  substances  mentioned  are 


soluble  in  the  vehicle.  The  proper  explana- 
tion is  that  insoluble  strontium  sulphate  is 
precipitated  and  codeine  bromide  is  formed  or 
the  alkaloid  is  liberated,  and  both  of  the  latter 
are  soluble. 

Prescription  No.  6. 

Zinc  acetate 4  grains. 

Sodium  borate 10  grains,      r 

Distilled  water,  to  make 2  fluidounces. 

This  is  a  favorite  prescription  of  a  Philadel- 
phia specialist,  who,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
incompatibility  of  the  prescription  has  been 
pointed  out  to  him,  often  insists  on  writing 
for  it,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  many  a 
down-town  pharmacist.  His  regular  pharmacist 
never  bothers  to  acquaint  him  with  the  error 
but  simply  makes  the  change  which  he  knows 
is  necessary. 

Many  of  the  prescription  authorities,  com- 
menting on  such  a  prescription  .as  this,  state 
that  the  flocculent  precipitate,  exhibited  in  the 
prescription  compounded,  is  zinc  borate. 
Others  assert  that  the  flocculent  precipitate  is 
a  zinc  hydrate  and  not  borate.  The  produc- 
tion of  a  precipitate  is  inhibited  by  the  substi- 
tution of  boric  acid  for  the  sodium  borate,  or 
by  the  addition  of  glycerin,  which  changes  the 
sodium  borate  into  boric  acid  and  sodium 
metaborate. 

This  addition,  however,  would  not  be  per- 
missible in  an  eye-wash,  as  glycerin  is  irritat- 
ing to  the  eyes. 

Prescription  No.  7. 

Calcium  iodide 16  grains. 

Zinc  iodide 16  grains. 

Anise  water,  to  make 2  fluidounces. 

No  matter  how  this  prescription  is  com- 
pounded, there  is  formed  a  light  gelatinous 
precipitate  which  grows  progressively  heavier. 
The  examination  of  the  precipitate  did  not  ex- 
plain matters  much — ^the  composition  of  zinc 
iodide  is  so  variable  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  hazard  even  a  guess  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
precipitate.  The  excessive  alkalinity  of  the 
zinc  iodide  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  . 
dissociation  of  the  calcium  iodide,  which  is  also 
a  very  unstable  compound.  Then,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  the  zinc  iodide,  particularly  if 
old,  may  have  been  changed  to  the  insoluble 
oxy-iodide. 

The  precipitate  may  be  prevented  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  trace  of  boric  acid  or  ammonium 
chloride. 


From  Bulletin  Subscribers 
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When  Outsiders  Gobble  the  Business. 

To  the  Editors : 

Interesting  questions  are  raised  by  J.  L.  R. 
in  his  letter  printed  on  page  299  of  the  July 
issue  of  your  magazine.  Although  I  do  not 
know  what  can  be  done  in  an  individual  case 
such  as  J.  L.  R.'s,  where  the  butcher,  the 
baker  and  the  candjestick-maker  in  his  town 
handle  anything  from  fake  cameras  to  danger- 
ous poisons,  I  do  know  exactly  what  we  retail 
pharmacists  ought  to  do  in  all  such  cases  in 
an  organized  way. 

First  we  should  join  our  local  organization. 
Then  the  State  and  national  ones.  After  that 
start  a  fight — the  drug  business  for  druggists. 

Why  should  any  one  outside  of  the  trained, 
licensed,  taxed  and  regulated  pharmacists  be 
permitted  to  handle  poisons?  Why  should 
any  one  else  have  the  privilege  of  handling 
household  drugs  and  medicines  either  in  pack- 
ages or  in  bulk?  You  and  I  to  become  phar- 
macists must  go  to  college,  learn  the  tests, 
doses,  impurities,  solubilities,  etc.,  of,  for 
instance,  Epsom  salt.  After  we  are  exam- 
ined, licensed  and  registered  we  find  that  the 
man  on  the  opposite  comer,  who  does  not 
know  the  difference  between  Epsom  salt  and 
a  tub  of  butter,  sells  more  of  the  drug  than 
we  do.     Why? 

To  stop  such  abuses  organized  effort  is 
necessary.  The  matter  must  be  taken  up  on 
a  local,  State,  and  national  scale.  I  know  lots 
of  fellow  retailers  say  nothing  can  be  done. 
That  is  not  true.  A  great  deal  can  and  should 
be  done. 

In  New  York  State,  at  the  1919  convention, 
I  raised  the  question  of  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry 
handling  package  drugs.  I  made  a  loud  kick, 
and  I  assure  you  that  I  was  heard.  I  was  then 
and  there  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  take  up  the  matter. 

Our  first  move  was  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  members  of  the  State  board  of  pharmacy. 
Every  one,  of  course,  was  highly  in  favor  of 
our  efforts.  After  a  lot  of  work,  however,  it 
was  finally  found  that  it  was  not  up  to  the 
State  board  of  pharmacy  to  change  the  regu- 
lations, but  rather  to  the  State  legislature. 
You  can  bet  that  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature are  going  to  hear  from  us  during  their 
next  session.     Let  them  claim  that  anybody 


has  a  right  to  handle  drugs  and  poison !  They 
will  then  be  asked  why  colleges,  laws,  and 
regulations  for  us.  If  a  junior  drug  clerk 
in  your  store  or  mine  cannot  sell  ten  cents' 
worth  of  oxalic  acid  unless  a  registered  phar- 
macist is  present,  why  can  the  paint  store  sell 
a  pound  and  npt  bother  about  all  the  laws  in 
the  universe? 

Evidently  something  is  wrong  somewhere, 
and  it  is  up  to  us  not  to  put  up  with  such  con- 
ditions. I  have  heard  the  claim  of  other  mer- 
chants  that  we  handle  their  lines  of  goods. 
Very  well.  We  have  a  perfect  right  to  do 
so  if  we  choose.  They  also  have  a  right  to 
sell  drugs,  poisons,  medicines,  compound  pre- 
scriptions, etc.,  providing  they  will  put  a 
registered  man  in  charge  of  the  work.  That 
is  all. 

As  to  the  wholesalers  selling  direct  to  those 
who  should  be  the  druggist's  customers,  why 
that  is  an  old  grievance. 

In  this  connection  suppose  a  committee  of 
one  or  more  of  the  representative  retailers  of 
a  city  or  State  visit  such  wholesalers  and  g^ve 
them  a  little  talk  on  the  subject.  Don't  you 
think  it  would  bear  results? 

My  advice  to  J.  L.  R.  is  to  fight,  to  get  his 
local  and  State  associations  to  back  him  up — 
and  they  will.  S.  Kopald, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Commercial  Interests, 
New  York  State  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

New  York  City. 

*      *      * 

To  the  Editors : 

J,  L.  R.  is  bound  to  come  out  at  the  right 
end,  for  the  reason  that  he  seems  to  know 
who  it  is  that  is  throwing  the  monkey-wrench 
into  his  bit  of  machinery. 

But  I  wonder  if  he  ever  tried  to  sell  the 
grocery  man  the  flavoring  extracts  that  some 
grocer  evidently  does  stock  and  sell?  It  can 
be  done.  He  can  profit,  too,  from  the  lumber 
man  if  he  buys  some  of  his  stuff  right,  say 
at  a  saving  in  price  of  10  to  30  per  cent,  and 
then  turns  around  and  sells  it  to  the  lumber 
man. 

Or  let  him  get  a  sample  of  oil  from  the 
hardware  man,  take  down  the  little  old  Phar- 
macopoeia, and  make  an  analysis  of  the  prod- 
uct. J.  L.  R.  most  likely  will  find  that  by 
buying  direct  he  can  sell  Mr.  Hardware  Man 
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the  same  oil  at  5  cents  less,  or  a  better  oil  at 
20  cents  more. 

If  stock  remedies  bother,  let  J.  L.  R.  make 
his  own  insect  nuisance  sprays  (some  good 
fonnulas  appeared  on  page  303  of  the  July 
Bulletin),  cattle  dip,  and  chicken  remedies. 
On  his  rides  through  the  country  he  can  dis- 
tribute free  samples,  talk  up  his  line,  and  get 
the  business  for  himself. 

Xarberlh,  Pa.  F-  W.   E.   Stedem. 

Profits  From  Waste  Material. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  wonder  if  it  ever  occurred  to  the  average 
druggist  that  he  could  turn  the  waste  material 
scattered  about  his  back  room  into  dollars  and 
cents?  The  profits  are  there,  and  they  are 
worth  going  after. 

As  a  case  in  point  I  want  to  cite  an  incident 
that  happened  some  time  ago.  In  our  back 
room  we  had  a  pile  of  those  strong  fiber-board 
boxes  which  are  now  employed  as  packing 
cases  in  place  of  the  wooden  boxes  that  used 
to  be  so  plentiful.  I  had  just  about  decided 
to  make  a  big  bonfire  of  them  when  a  customer 
came  in  and  asked  if  I  handled  building 
paper. 

I  replied  in  the  negative,  and  then,  as  an 
afterthought,  Jisked  him  for  what  purpose  he 
intended  to  use  the  paper.  He  told  me  that 
he  was  building  a  chicken  coop  and  wanted 
to  line  it  with  the  paper  in  order  to  keep  out 
cold  air. 

Right  away  I  got  busy  and  took  my  prospect 
to  the  back  room,  where  I  pointed  out  the 
6ber-board  boxes  and  explained  to  him  that 
the  material  from  which  they  were  made  was 
unusually  substantial  and  equally  as  good  for 
his  purpose  as  building  paper.  I  told  him 
that  he  could  cut  the  boxes  up  into  sheets  and 
nail  them  up  over  the  cracks,  thus  giving  his 
hen-house  a  warm,  comfortable  lining  at  small 
cost.  I  sold  him  the  lot  for  a  dollar,  and,  in 
addition,  he  bought  some  lime  and  glue  for 
making  the  whitewash  necessary  to  supply  a 
sanitary  coating  for  his  new  walls. 

This  incident  happened  a  year  ago,  and  the 
hen-house  was  snug  and  tight  from  the  stormy 
winds  and  rains  all  last  season.  Outside  of 
recoating  the  walls  with  whitewash  the  owner 
has  had  no  additional  expense,  and  his  wall 
covering  has  been  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

That's  how  I  got  a  little  profit  from  old 
shipping  cases,  and  I  imagine  that  other  Bul- 


letin readers  have  turned  easy  dollars  in  like 
ways.  I  would  like  very  much  to  read  some 
similar  experiences.  Ray  E.  Everly. 

Mount  Pleasant  la. 

Where  Roses  Abound. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  notice  in  the  August  issue  of  the  Bulle- 
tin a  picture  of  a  druggist's  summer  home 
in  Panama.  Here  in  the  States  most  of  us 
have  only  one  home,  and  that  one  has  to  serve 
both  summer  and  winter,  and  the  seasons  be- 
tween as  well. 

But  we  can  sometimes  make  our  year-'round 


house  do  duty  for  a  summer  residence;  wit- 
ness the  accompanying  photograph  of  the 
wired  side  porch  where  I  convalesce  after 
coming  home  tired  out  from  a  day's  work  be- 
hind the  coimter.  The  rose  bush  shown  is  one 
of  a  number  that  surround  the  house  and  that 
extend  over  the  town  in  all  directions — miles 
and  miles  of  roses.  James  D.  Nutt. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Zinc  Oxide  Ointment. 

To  the  Editors: 

On  page  300  of  the  July  Bulletin  I  no- 
ticed that  B.  D.  Company  requested  a  formula 
for  zinc  oxide  ointment  that  would  not  be- 
come rancid. 

.^ny  druggist  who  is  interested  in  making 
zinc  oxide  ointment  should  read  the  U.  S.  P. 
monographs  on  the  preparation  and  storage 
of  adeps  and  adeps  benzoinalits  very  carefully, 
and  then  should  recollect  that  every  word  of 
those  articles,  both  mandatory  and  descriptive, 
is  exact  and  full  of  meaning.  After  due  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  of  the  lard  and  its 
storage  the  druggist  should  then  turn  to  the 
monograph  on  zinc  oxide,  and,  finally,  to  the 
one  on  the  preparation  of  zinc  oxide  ointment. 
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When  all  this  has  been  attended  to  he  should 
have  the  courage  to  store  the  product  prop- 
erty, care  being  ^ven  to  the  matters  of  a  non- 
absoriient  container  and  storage  at  a  suitable 
temperature.  There  is  *  nothing  better  than 
a  strictly  U.  S.  P.  ointment 

Narberth.  P..  F-  W.  E.  SXEDBM. 

Sutjesting  An  Improvement. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  read  with  interest  an  article  in  the  last 
Bulletin  about  the  quota  system  in  drug 
stores.  While  I  do  not  follow  the  same  plan 
to  the  extent  of  setting  a  quota,  I  do  keep  a 
chart  on  which  I  record  die  day's  business 
and  the  condition  of  the  weather.  I  also  go 
further  and  have  another  column  for  unusual 
events  that  may  have  a  bearing  on  business, 
such  as  circus  day,  conventions,  county  fair, 
and  other  occasions  that  bring  big  crowds  to 
town, 

I  find  that  a  review  of  my  sales  for  several 
months  back  reveals  many  reasons  for  fluctu- 
ations in  the  receipt  column. 

This  record  not  only  makes  interesting  read- 
ing but  is  of  inestimable  value  in  helping  me  to 
know  how  to  plan  for  future  events  of  the 
same  kind  by  providing  for  the  extra  demand 
that  will  be  made  on  stock  and  service. 

Sparta.  Illmow.  JOHN  AdamSON. 

A  Sale  That  Was  LoM. 

To  the  Editors: 

Not  long  ago  I  had  some  safety  razor 
blades  and  manicure  shears  on  display  in  a 
show  window,  A  Kentuckian  passing  by 
paused  to  look  in  and,  after  an  examination 
of  the  contents,  he  stepped  inside  and  said: 
"I  see  you  got  some  hardware  on  display  and 
thought  maybe  I  could  get  a  muzzle  for  my 
six-months'-old  calf." 

That  was  one  sale  I  lost 

Ironton,  Ohio.  EmIL  AeNOLD. 

The  Law  is  Invoked. 

To  the  Editors : 

We  thou^t  we  were  pretty  well  informed 
as  to  the  requirements  of  the  Harrison  anti- 
narcotic  act,  but  one  of  our  customers  evi- 
dently knows  the  law  better  than  we  do.  She 
gets  at  things  in  this  way: 

Mr,  dniggut  tay  will  you  pleaie  tell  me  why  you 
juit  uroply  refuM  to  kt  me  have  one  <Hmc  of  pargorlc 


as  you  have  the  write  to  a  cording  to  law.  You  have 
ben  saying  yon  did  not  have  eney.  Now  I  am  holding 
the  law  on  you  so  you  will  have  to  come  across  for  you 
have  sold  pargoric  resently  and  I  dont  drink  it  and  you 
cant  prove  it.    You  give  me  an  answer  on  this. 

We  haven't  replied  to  the  conuntmtcation 
3^61.  What  we  might  say  perhaps  wouldn't 
be  soothing  to  the  lady. 

Chelyan.  W.  Va.     CaBIN  CrEEK  DrUG  Co, 

By  Return  Mail. 

To  the  Editors: 

Perhaps  the  enclosed  may  interest  you  and, 
likewise,  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers. 
Here  it  is — a  note  we  got  the  o&er  day: 

June  the  26 

dear  sir  will  you  please  send  me  %\  of  cafras  by 
parcel  post  i  will  send  you  the  money  by  return  mail 
yours  resptfully  Mrs  Ira  Hills 

We  concluded  that  the  item  sought  was 
sassafras,  and  that  is  what  we  put  up. 

Salmon,  Idaho.  R^D  CeOSS  PHARMACY. 

Was  s  Plumber  NeededP 
To  the  Editors: 

George  D is  a    regular    customer    of 

ours,  and  not  long  ago  sent  us  the  following 
order  scribbled  on  a  scrap  of  yellow  paper: 

1  boilers  of  three  esses  for  to  keep  my  bowls  open. 

Our  new  errand  boy  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  order  should  have  gone  to  a 
plumbing  shop.  Rex  Drug  Co. 

Fort  Bragg,  Cal. 


Getting  More  Business 


A  Four-pa£e  Folder. 

Zoub  Brothers  have  recently  opened  a. very 
beautiful  store  at  2700  W.  Division  St.,  Chi- 
cago, a  four-page  folder  being  used  in  an- 
nouncing the  event.  The  announcement 
measures  5x8  inches,  a  good  quality  of  buff 


Grand  Opeiiln|{ 
Annonncement 

FBOH  OUR   NEW   AND 
THOBOUGHLY   EOUIFrBD 

DRUG    STORE 

Souvenir  Day 
Special  Sales 

Saturday,  July  31st 
Sunday*  Anifust  1st 


Zoiib   Brothers 

2700    W.    DIVISION    ST. 
Tel«phona  Hmnboldt  1359 


various  lengths  until  a  pair  is  found  that  fits. 
This  is  the  trouWesome  way. 

A  better  method  is  to  multiply  68  by  77  and 
divide  by  100.  The  result  is  52.36.  A  pair 
of  crutches  52J^  inches  long  will,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  be  exactly  to  the  customer's  liking. 

The  factor  77,  according  to  the  author  of 
the  article,  was  obtained  by  making  a  record 
of  a  large  number  of  cases  and  finding  that 
in  the  average  case  the  proportion  of  a  man's 
height  to  the  length  of  crutches  suitable  for 
him  was  as  100  is  to  77. 

An  Inside  Display. 

A  great  deal  is  being  said  nowadays  about 
the  advisability  of  maintaining  a  display  on  a 
show-case  top  in  connection  with  the  window 
display.  The  same  goods  that  are  featured  in 
the  window,  it  is  held,  should  be  displayed  in- 
side the  store. 

We  are  reproducing  a  picture  taken  in 
Stephen's  Drug  Store,  Carlisle,  Pa.  W.  G. 
Stephen,  thp  manager,  says:  "We  aim  always 
to  make  good  displays  of  popular  items  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  stock  and  push  a  new 


We  are 


-educing  the 


paper  being  used, 
front  cover. 

Zoub  Brothers  have  another  store  in  Chi- 
cago, its  location  being  1359  N.  Maplewood 
Avenue. 

To  Supply  Crutobes  of  Proper  LengtfL 

An  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  journal 
issued  by  the  American  Surgical  Trade  Asso- 
ciation states  that  there  are  two  ways  to 
determine  the  length  of  crutches  when  an 
order  is  received  for  a  person  who  is,  say, 
5  feet  and  8  inches  tall. 

The  first  way,  and  one  that  is  quite  often 
employed,  is  to  look  about  and  find  a  man  68 
indies  tall,  and  then  try  htm  on  crutches  of 


item  in  this  manner  if  we  are  convinced  of  its 
value.  Once  sold  on  it  ourselves,  we  can  al- 
ways make  sales.  And  often  we  get  into  the 
field  with  a  popular  item  very  early  in  the 
game — and  come  out  all  right  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  People  naturally  go  to  where  they 
are  first  taught  to  favor  an  article,  the  asstunp- 
tion  being  that  that  particular  store  is  rig^t  on 
its  toes. 

"In  connection  with  our  displays  we  use 
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erties  of  chemicals,  action  of  light  and  air, 
precautions  to  be  observed  in  storing,  state- 
ments of  uses,  etc.,  are  made. 

The  book  takes  up  the  various  reagents 
alphabetically,  and  a  well-arranged  index 
makes  convenient  the  locating  of  any  desired 
description. 

D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  8  Warren 
Street,  New  York  City,  are  the  publishers  of 
the  book,  the  net  price  of  which  is  $3.00. 

Experimental  Organic  dbemistry. 

In  presenting  this  text-book  of  college  grade 
the  author,  Augustus  P.  West,  Ph.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  the 
Philippines,  offers  a  manual  in  which  theoreti- 
cal discussions  and  laboratory  experience  are 
blended  to  the  considerable  benefit  of  the  stu- 
dent. Only  the  more  important  compounds 
are  discussed,  experiments  which  are  danger- 
ous or  very  difficult  for  beginners  apparently 
having  been  purposely  omitted.  Questions 
relating  to  the  experiments  are  placed  at  the 
end  of  chapters  and  charts  and  diagrams  are 
used  freely  to  render  the  text  more  easily 
understandable. 


The  price  of  "Experimental  Organic  Chem- 
istry" is  $3.00,  the  publishers  being  the  World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers-cn- Hudson,  New 
York. 

How  to  Figure  Profit. 

The  ideas  presented  in  this  book  are  based 
upon  a  wide  business,  accountancy  and  teach- 
ing experience  on  the  part  of  the  author,  P. 
Roger  Cleary,  president  of  Cleary  College  and 
an  accountant  and  business  systematizer  of 
considerable  repute. 

The  subject  matter  is  treated  in  a  clear  and 
concise  manner  and  should  prove  of  value  to 
the  practical  business  man,  the  teacher  of  com- 
mercial subjects,  and  the  student  who  is  pre- 
paring to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  a  mer- 
cantile career. 

A  feature  of  the  book  is  the  emphasis  laid 
on  the  importance  of  figuring  profit  not  on 
cost — the  old  commercial  arithmetic  plan — ^but 
rather  on  sale,  a  method  that  is  now  almost 
universally  accepted  by  the  most  successful 
business  concerns. 

The  price  is  $2.90,  postpaid;  P.  R.  Cleary 
Company,  Ypsiianti,  Mich. 


Opposition  on  the  opposite  corner.     And  if  Alkali  Ike,  the  snake-charmer,  doesn't  know 
all  about  medicine,  who  does  p 


Answers  to  Queries 

Information  is  given  in  this  department  under  the  following  conditions:  (1) 
Queries  must  reach  us  before  the  ISth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  month  following;  (2)  formulas  for  proprietary  preparations  can- 
not  be  given;  and  (3)  names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  communications. 


CiTstallizatioh  in  Bitter  Almond  Oil. 

The-  E.  P.  Pharmacy  writes :  "We  have  a 
lot  of  synthetic  oil  of  bitter  almond  which  has 
crystallized,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
liquefy  it  by  ordinary  means  such  as  heat  and 
alcohol.     Can  you  help  us  out?" 

Synthetic  oil  of  bitter  almond  is  recognized 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  benzaldehyde,  a  sub- 
stance which  on  standing  is  oxidized  to  benzoic 
acid  and  separates  out  in  the  form  of  crystals. 
It  is  impracticable  to  convert  the  benzoic  acid 
crystals  back  to  benzaldehyde. 

If  the  material  is  only  partly  crystallized  it 
will  be  possible  to  salvage  it  by  filtration,  dis- 
carding the  crystals.  If,  however,  complete 
oxidation  has  taken  place  the  crystalline  mass 
represents  nothing  but  an  impure  benzoic  acid. 

The  Question  of  Prescription  Prices. 

K.  P.  asks:  "What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the 
proper  method  for  arriving  at  the  price  on 
prescriptions  of  the  following  type : 

Diluted  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  1  fluidounce. 

Spirit  of  chloroform 1  fluidounce. 

Sjrrup  of  orange 2  fluidounces. 

Tincture  of  nux  vomica 20  minims. 


"The  mixture  is  to  be  taken  in  tablespoon- 
ful  doses  three  times  a  day." 

In  compounding  prescriptions  it  is  the  con- 
tention of  the  Bulletin  that  a  druggist  is  en- 
titled to  proper  remuneration  for  his  services 
and  that  the  charge  should  be  based  on  the  cost 
of  the  ingredients  and  container  plus  a  reason- 
able amount  to  cover  the  value  of  the  time  con- 
siuned  in  compounding. 

For  a  niunber  of  years  we  have  advocated 
the  use  of  what  is  known  as  the  Evans  rule: 
To  twice  the  cost  of  the  ingredients  and  con- 
tainer add  one  dollar  an  hour  for  the  actual 
time  used  in  compounding.  We  believe  that 
this  rule  is  a  safe  one  to  follow  except,  per- 
haps, that  the  charge  for  compounding  time 
should  be  increased.  A  prescriptionist's  sal- 
ary is  considerably  higher  now  than  it  was 
when  the  Evans  rule  was  originally  formu- 


lated, and  a  labor  charge  of  $1.50  an  hour,  or 
even  $2.00,  would  not  seem  unreasonable. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  hold  conflicting 
views  on  thd  subject  If  so,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  them. 

Hiccoughs  and  Cramps. 

N.  C.  asks:  "What  is  the  cause  of  hiccough 
and  what  is  a  reliable  remedy  for  it  ?  I  would 
also  like  to  be  supplied  with  a  good  formula 
for  a  preparation  to  be  used  in  cases  of 
cramps." 

The  short,  sharp  clicking  or  catching  sound 
common  to  an  attack  of  hiccough  is  due  to  the 
sudden  arrest  of  breathing  by  a  momentary 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and 
the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  glottis. 
The  affection  arises  from  many  causes,  de- 
pending upon  irritability  of  the  nerves  supply- 
ing the  diaphragm  as  a  result  of  gistric 
irritation,  nervousness,  uremia,  and  as  a  com- 
plication of  several  exhausting  diseases,  such, 
for  example,  as  typhoid  fever. 

Hare's  "Practical  Therapeutics"  discusses 
the  condition  in  part  as  follows:  "The  reme- 
dies to  be  employed  are  used  according  to  the 
cause  of  the  disorder.  If  there  be  gastric  or 
intestinal  irritation,  the  irritating  matter  must 
be  removed  by  emetics  or  purges,  and  nervous 
and  local  sedatives  used.  A  fluidrachm  of  spirit 
of  chloroform  does  good  in  many  cases,  and 
tincture  of  capsicum  may  be  employed  in  other 
instances,  say  5  to  10  minims  well  diluted.. 
Spirit  of  camphor,  or  tincture  of  valerian,  in 
the  dose  of  one  fluidrachm  may  be  serviceable,, 
and  Hoffmann's  anodyne  is  efficacious  in  the 
dose  of  one  fluidrachm  in  ice  water.  In  cases 
where  the  affection  comes  on  after  meals  and 
is  due  to  indigestion,  a  course  of  tonic  treat- 
ment will  often  give  relief." 

When  the  condition  is  particularly  persistent 
home  remedies  should  not  be  resorted  to.  A 
physician  should  be  called  in  to  institute  proper 
relief  measures. 

If  by  "cramps"  is  meant  a  griping  of  colicky 
pain  in  the  intestines  the  following  formula^ 
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3.  Put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  grape  juice  in 
a  glass,  rinse  around,  drop  oil  on  top,  and 
cover  with  grape  juice.  Do  not  stir.  Have 
the  patient  rinse  his  mouth  with  grape  juice 
before  and  after  taking  oil. 

For  administering  castor  oil  to  children  a 
common  practice  is  to  crush  a  dessertspoonful 
of  powdered  sugar,  pour  oil  over  it,  and  then 
sprinkle  more  sugar  over  the  oil.  A  drink  of 
milk  should  be  given  before  and  after  taking 
the  oil. 

In  our  store  we  have  numerous  requests  for 


a  tasteless  castor  oil,  and  this  we  prepare  ac- 
cording to  the  following  formula: 

Saccharin 7  grains. 

Vanillin 2  grains. 

Oil  of  cassia 10  drops. 

Alcohol  b  fiuidrachms. 

Castor  oil enough  to  make  2  pints. 

Dissolve  vanillin  and  saccharin  in  the  alcohol,  add  oil 
of  cassia,  and  mix  with  the  castor  oil. 

We  dispense  the  "tasteless"  product  in  a 
two-ounce  bottle  at  thirty-five  cents. 


A  Serve-self 


in  a  College  Town 


By  L.  Mn  MacKinl^y 

Madiion,  Wit. 


"Dad  Morgan's"  was  the  name  of  a  big 
smoke  shop  which  was  immensely  popular 
with  the  men  students  of  the  University  at 
Madison  in  the  days  previous  to  the  present 
"kickless"  era.  And  when  prohibition  came  a 
soda  fountain  was  installed  that  soon  attained 
a  reputation  for  the  delicious  malted  milk 
drinks  served.  Women  were  not  permitted  in 
Morgan's,  however,  and  the  only  way  they 
could  sample  the  malted  concoctions  was  to 
have  them  served  while  waiting  outside  in  an 
automobile,  or  by  telephoning  for  three  or 
four  to  be  ready  for  as  many  girls  at  a  speci- 
fied time  at  the  back  door  of  the  establishment. 
Needless  to  say  the  latter  method  did  not  find 
favor  and  was  discontinued. 

This  condition  suggested  an  idea  to  J.  L. 
Boyd,  who  opened  a  similar  place  for  women 
known  as  "Bobby's,"  the  name  being  the  only 
evidence  of  masculinity  around  the  place,  ex- 
cept on  Saturday  evenings,  when  men  were 
welcomed. 

"Bobby's"  looks  like  a  big,  comfortable  club. 
A  tile  floor  insures  cleanliness,  and  there  are 
big  wide  divans  and  cosy  arm  chairs  of  wicker 
with  tapestry  upholstering.  At  one  end  of  the 
room  is  a  large  soda  fountain,  the  stools  in 
front  being  used .  by  those  girls  who  are  in  a 
hurry  and  do  not  wish  to  stop  for  a  chat  or 
confidential  gossip.  Others  occupy  armchairs 
at  the  few  big  tables  in  the  room,  while  groups 
are  seated  on  the  divans  with  small  individual 
tables  in  front  of  them.  The  tables  are  light 
and  can  be  transferred  easily  from  one  group 
to  another. 


An  unusual  feature  of  the  service  is  that  the 
girls  are  allowed  to  mix  their  own  malted 
milk,  and  to  concoct  mysterious  sundaes,  the 
latter  being  queer  combinations  of  orange 
sherbet,  fudge  sauce,  and  salted  nuts,  beyond 
the  ken  of  the  most  skilled  soda  dispenser  to 
even  approximate.  The  girls  may  have  their 
malted  milk  as  big  and  thick  as  they  care  to 
make  them,  and  they  can  enjoy  to  their  hearts' 
content  the  informal  atmosphere  of  hospital- 
ity which  heretofore  has  always  been  restricted 
to  places  catering  to  masculine  patronage. 
The  prices,  of  course,  are  commensurate  with 
the  materials  consumed. 

There  is  a  piano  in  the  room  and  dancing 
is  permitted. 

"Bobby's"  venture  seems  to  .have  been  a 
success,  and  the  idea  might  be  utilized  by  the 
troubled  managers  of  those  foimtains  where 
a  shortage  of  experienced  dispensers  reacts  to 
the  detriment  of  service.  In  small  towns 
especially  the  method  could  undoubtedly  be 
adopted  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  foun- 
tain and  to  financially  better  its  receipts. 

Ice-cream  Men  to  Meet. 

The  second  annual  eastern  regional  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Association  of  Ice  Cream  Supply 
Men  is  to  take  place  at  Atlantic  City  from  Sep- 
tember 20  to  25,  at  which  time  also  the  annual 
conventions  of  various  associations  of  ice- 
cream manufacturers  will  be  held. 

Ice-cream  supplies,  machinery,  and  equip- 
ment, of  many  kinds  and  varieties,  will  be  on 
exhibit  during  the  six  days. 


Golden  Orange 

The  orange  drink  that  for  years  has  won  a  steadily 
growing  popularity  because  of  its  delicious  orange 
flavor. 

Thousands  of  fountain  owners  have  learned  the 
advisability  of  ordering  this  True  Fruit  Quality 
Product  well  in  advance  so  that  they  may  always 
be  supplied.  Order  from  your  jobber  or  from 
our  salesmen  who  are  now  in  the  held. 

j.  Hun^crfordSmiiKG). 
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The  Month^s  History 


A  controversy  has  been  rag- 
Renewing  ing  for  some  weeks  between 
the  Bond,  the  drug  trade  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department  at  Washington.  The  N.  A.  R.  D. 
has  championed  the  cause  of  the  druggists  and 
much  effective  work  has  been  done  by  Secre- 
tary Henry.  We  refer  to  the  liquor  bond ;  the 
bond  which  must  accompany  the  permit  to  re- 
tail intoxicating  liquors.  The  permit  must  be 
renewed  annually — ^but  will  the  old  bond  hold  ? 
Will  it  be  legal  to  continue  it  in  force  ?  That 
is  the  question. 

When  the  Volstead  act  went  into  effect  a 
number  of  bonding  companies  offered  to  sup- 
ply the  requirements  in  the  way  of  a  bond  at 
the  rate  of  $2.50  per  thousand  dollars,  and  one 
company  in  particular  is  willing  to  continue 
the  old  bond  at  the  old  price.  However  some 
time  last  spring  it  began  to  look  as  if  the  gov- 
ernment would  require  a  new  bond  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  life  of  the  old  one,  and  an 
announcement  appeared  in  print  that  the  bond- 
ing companies  as  a  class  would  raise  the  rate 
to  $10  per  thousand.  A  little  later  (the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Department  declared  a  new 
bond  would  be  required,  and  Prohibition  Com- 
missioner Kramer  says  that  in  a  number  of 
western  States  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
collected  from  the  drug  trade  on  the  new  and 
ten-dollar  basis. 

Officers  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  estimate  that 
$400,000  represents  the  difference  between  the 
$2.50  and  the  $10  in  the  controversy  under 
discussion.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  government  is  so  insistent. 

Secretary  Henry,  accompanied  by  Frank  T. 
Stone  and  Eugene  C.  Brokmeyer  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Samuel  L.  Antonow  of  Chicago, 


appeared  at  a  hearing  before  Commissioner 
Williams  of  the  Revenue  Department  a  short 
time  ago,  Prohibition  Commissioner  Kramer 
also  being  present.  A  brief  was  read,  to  which 
the  officials,  listened  with  keen  interest.  Com- 
missioner Williams  asked  why  druggists  could 
not  afford  to  pay  the  additional  $7.50,  inas- 
much as  they  were  granted  the  privilege  of 
dispensing  liquor.  He  was  assured  that  the 
trade  did  not  want  to  sell  liquor;  that  outside 
of  large  cities  very  few  druggists  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity.  He  was  told 
that  druggists  do  not  care  to  be  classed  as 
dealers  in  intoxicants,  nor  do  they  care  to  have 
an)rthing  to  do  with  the  traffic  beyond  per- 
forming a  useful  service  in  protecting  the 
health  of  the  people. 

The  matter  was  taken  under  advisement. 
Perhaps  before  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
gets  into  the  hands  of  readers  a  decision  will 
have  been  rendered.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
number  of  weeks  may  elapse. 

Before   the   national   prohi- 

Permits  bition  law  came  into  effect 

Withdrawn,    comparatively   little   whisky 

was  used  in  manufacturing 
medicinal  preparations.  Since  the  law's  enact- 
ment, however,  this  use  of  the  liquid  has 
increased  so  materially  that  Commissioner 
Kramer  has  stopped  temporarily  the  issuing 
of  further  permits.  No  more  of  the  millions 
of  gallons  in  storage  in  bonded  warehouses  is 
to  be  withdrawn  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  medicinal  preparations  until  further  notice. 
Holders  of  withdrawal  permits  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  are  to  be  called  upon  to  use 
alcohol  instead,  it  is  announced. 

Mr.  Kramer  is  quoted  as  saying  that  hun- 
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dreds  of  such  permits  are  in  force  whidi 
should  never  have  been  issued  and  that  many 
of  them  will  have  to  be  recalled.  Liquor  sub- 
stitutes, of  whidi  Jamaica  ginger  is  an  ex- 
ample, must  be  driven  off  the  market  entirely 
if  tfie  situation  isn't  speedily  remedied. 

It  is  intimated  that  the  Commissioner  will 
ask  G>ngress  to  destroy  something  like  60,- 
000,000  gallons  of  the  pale  brown  juice  that 
exhilarates,  the  same  being  now  in  bond,  thus 
clearing  the  way  for  more  effective  enforce- 
ment. It  is  the  opinion  of  the  department  that 
much  of  the  liquor  now  being  illegally  sold  in 
the  big  cities  has  escaped  in  some  unaccount- 
able manner  from  government  warehouses. 
Private  enterprise  would  soon  find  out  how 
and  why ;  it  seems  a  government  can't. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  it  all,  the  Commissioner  is 
hopeful.  He  expects  to  bring  about  a  cen- 
tralization of  present  stocks  and  the  adoption 
of  more  rigid  means  of  supervising  with- 
drawal from  bond. 


Considerable    pressure   has 
Must  Sign  been    brought    to    bear    on 

on  the  Back,  the  Internal  Revenue  De- 
partment during  the  past 
few  months  in  an  effort  to  have  the  depart- 
ment rescind  its  niling  requiring  druggists  to 
secure  the  signature  and  address  of  a  person 
presenting  a  narcotic  prescription.  The  de- 
partment, however,  has  refused  to  comply 
with  the  request,  basing  its  objections  on  the 
summary  of  replies  received  from  its  field 
agents,  the  majority  of  whom  are  opposed  to 
a  change.  The  principal  reason  advanced  is 
that  the  signature  gives  the  field  agents  a  way 
of  tracing  the  prescriptions  from  the  physician 
through  the  druggist  to  the  patient. 

Many  of  those  who  favor  the  change  claim 
that  the  signature  does  not  furnish  a  reliable 
way  for  the  government  to  trace  the  narcotic 
from  its  source  to  the  consumer,  because  a 
person  addicted  to  narcotics  is  not  likely  to 
furnish  his  true  name  and  address  when  he 
signs  on  the  back  of  the  prescription.  They 
hold,  too,  that  -  the  requirement  arouses  the 
curiosity  of  a  patient  who  is  not  an  addict.  If 
the  truth  is  made  known — ^that  the  medicine 
contains  "dope" — ^the  patient  is  very  likely  to 
watch  for  the  peculiar  effect  produced,  and,  in 
some  instances,  to  fasten  on  himself  an  incur- 
able habit. 


It  is  said  that  the  desire  of  the  field  agents 
to  keep  in  force  the  necessity  of  securing  the 
signature  is  occasioned  by  paregoric  sales, 
which  have  asstuned  a  distressing  volume. 
From  the  very  beginning  paregoric  has  proved 
troublesome. 


Consolidation  seems  to  be 

AChemioal        the  order  of  the  day.     It 

Combination,  was  but  'a  few  weeks  ago 

that  announcement  was 
made  of  the  amalgamation  of  American  Lig- 
gett interests  with  those  of  Boot's,  England, 
and  this  has  been  followed  by  the  making 
public  of  the  details  of  a  merger  affecting  five 
of  the  strongest  chemical  and  dyestuff  com- 
panies in  the  United  States. 

The  combination  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Allied  Chemical  and  Dye  Corporation,  and  is 
said  to  be  capitalized  at  $300,000,000.  The 
concerns  entering  into  the  merger  are  the  Gen- 
eral Chemical  Company,  the  Barrett  Company, 
the  Solvay  Process  Company,  the  Semet- 
Solvay  Company,  and  the  National  Aniline 
&  Chemical  Company.  Stockholders  of  the 
present  company,  it  is  understood,  are  to  ex- 
change their  present  holdings  for  new  shares, 
and  tentative  plans  for  establishing  an  ex- 
change basis  have  already  been  worked  out. 

The  new  firm  will  be  the  largest  manufac- 
turer of  chemicals  in  the  world,  its  range  of 
products  running  from  such  basic  materials  as 
soda  ash,  bleaching  powder,  and  coke  products 
to  delicate  dyestuff.s  and  rare  chemicals.  In 
addition  to  die  regular  line  of  chemicals,  a 
number  of  well-known  trade-marked  products 
are  included  in  the  •assets  of  the  combination, 
among  them  being  "R)rzon"  baking  powder, 
a  product  of  the  General  Chemical  Company, 
and  the  various  roofings  and  building  papers 
sold  by  the  Barrett  Company. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Nichols,  of  tiie  General  Chemi- 
cal Company,  has  been  chosen  as  chairman  of 
the  committ^  selected  by  the  various  com- 
panies to  effect  the  consolidation  and  handle 
affairs  until  the  work  of  amalgamation  is 
completed. 

It  is  expected  that  the  concern,  by  virtue  of 
its  facilities  for  obtaining  raw  materials  of  all 
kinds,  will  be  able  to  operate  at  a  lower  per- 
centage of  expense  than  was  possible  when  the 
firms  comprising  the  combine  were  operating 
independently. 
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American     pharmacy,     and 

Tha  Deatfi  of     manufacturing  pharmacy  in 

R.  G  Stof er.  particular,  loses  pne  of  its 

dominating  figures  in  the 
passing  of  Richard  C  Stofer,  president  of  the 
Norwich  Pharmacal  Company,  whose  death 
occurred  in  Norwich,  New  York,  early  in 
September.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr. 
Stofer  was  president  of  the  American  Drug 
Manufacturers'  Association,  a  position  he  had 
held  for  two  successive  years. 

Mr.  Stofer  had  reached  the  age  of  58,  his 
pharmaceutical  career  beginning  when  he 
joijied  the  forces  of  Keasbey  &  Mattiscm  in 
1882.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  chief  chemist 
for  the  Norwich  Pharmacal  Company,  and  in 
1906,  after  a  period  as  vice-president,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  presidency  of  the  corporation. 


jr.  C.  Sufrr. 

In  addition  to  his  business  interests  Mr. 
Stofer  devoted  much  time  and  energy  to  civic 
and  philanthropic  movements  and  to  broader 
commercial  affairs.  Among  the  positions  he 
has  611ed  are  president  of  the  Associated  In- 
dustries of  New  York  State,  national  coun- 
sellor of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, director  of  the  State  Industrial  Safety 
Council,  and  member  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense. 

The  new  postal  regulations 
Mailing  relating  to  the  mailing  of 

Narootio*.  poisons  allow,  among  other 
things,  transportation  in 
this  manner  of  Harrison-law  items  to  licensed 
physicians.  Here  and  there  throughout  the 
country  druggists  have  construed  the  regula- 
tions rather  liberally,  it  is  stated,  and  the  way 


in  which  they  pack  the  goods  isn't  in  keefMiif  • 
with  requirements. 

The  paragraph  of  the  regulations  which  has 
occasioned  ihe  trouble  is  as  follows: 

Poisonous  drugs  and  medicmei  and  anetthetic  acenti, 
yAacb  are  not  outwardly  or  of  their  own  force  danger- 
ous or  injurious  to  life,  bealdi,  or  property,  and  not 
otherwise  umnailable  (lee  Sees.  454  and  480),  when 
securely  packed  for  safe  transmiision  may  be  admitted 
to  the  maib  for  transmJMion  in  the  domestic  mails  when 
sent  by  the  manufacturer  thereof  or  dealer  theron  to 
licensed  physicians,  surgeons,  dentists,  pharmadvts, 
druggists,  and  veterinarians,  when  addressed  a*  such: 
Provided,  That  the  container  of  the  article  mailed  it 
plainly  labeled  to  show  its  contents,  is  marked  "Pmsoa" 
and  bears  the  label  or  superscription  of  the  manufa^ 
turer  thereof. 

The  word  "container"  obviously  refers  to 
the  bottle  or  other  container  in  which  the  drug 
is  finished  for  the  market  It  doesn't  refer  to 
the  case  or  other  package  used  for  shipping 
purposes. 

Which  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
Suppose  a  dmg^st  mails  a  tube  of  hjfpo  tab- 
lets to  one  of  his  physicians  and  that  on  the 
outside  there  is  a  description  of  the  contents. 
This  is  an  open  invitation  to  drug  users  to 
intercept  the  package.  A  tag  mig^t  as  well 
be  attached  reading  "This  is  dope — please 
take  it" 

The  outside  of  the  shipping  package  shotdd 
bear  only  the  name,  occupation  and  address  of 
the  shipper,  and  the  name,  occupation  and  ad- 
dress of  the  consignee. 

In  a  recent  letter  of  wam- 
Respeotability  ing  the  National  Vigilance 
in  Advertiain^  Committee  of  the  Associ- 
ated Advertising  Qubs  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  retailer  is  respon- 
sible for  the  statements  he  makes  concerning 
the  quality  of  the  goods  he  sells  whether  he  is 
merely  repeating  the  statement  of  a  manufac- 
turer or  not 

The  retailer  cannot  take  refuge  behind  the 
fact  that  the  goods  he  has  advertised  have 
been  misrepresented  to  him;  he  is  held  rigidly 
responsible.  As  a  case  in  point  the  committee 
cites  the  instance  of  a  western  clothier  who 
was  arrested  for  advertising  as  all  wool  shirts 
which  were  almost  entirely  cotton.  As  a  de- 
fense the  clothing  man  brought  into  court  his 
bills  from  the  factory,  showing  plainly  that  the 
shirts  had  been  billed  as  all  wool — he  had 
merely  passed  along  the  information.     The 
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court  held  that  his  defense  was  not  vsdid,  that 
he  should  have  known  whether  they  were  all 
wool,  and  that  unless  he  was  absolutely  sure 
of  it  he  should  not  have  advertised  them  as 
all  wool. 

The  committee  points  out  that  it  is  exceed- 
inglv  important  for  retailers  to  be  certain  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  descriptions  which  are  given 
by  the  manufacturers  whose  integrity  might 
be  doubted.  The  retailer  is  looked  upon  by  his 
customers  as  an  expert  in  judging  the  various 
kinds  of  merchandise  he  offers,  and  the  public 
relies  upon  him  to  set  forth  the  facts  truth- 
fully. Therefore  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
merchant  to  exercise  due  caution.  He  is  safe 
only  if  he  buys  from  houses  whose  code  of 
morals  won't  permit  them  to  make  unwar- 
ranted claims. 

A   recent   announcement 

Government      coming    from    Washington 

Positions,    states  that  a  ntunber  of  men 

have  been  recommended  for 
commissions  in  the  new  army  medical  admin- 
istrative corps  and  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
these  will  be  chosen  from  those  with  pharma- 
ceutical training  who  have  served  a  prescribed 
term  as  enlisted  men.  And  a  September  bul- 
letin issued  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
announces  an  October  examination  to  fill 
vacancies  for  druggists  in  the  Public  Health 
and  Internal  Revenue  Services. 

The  medical  administrative  corps  was 
authorized  under  the  army  reorganization  law 
enacted  at  the  recent  session  of  Congress  and 
is  limited  in  number  to  140  commissioned  of- 
ficers. When  the  appointments  are  actually 
made,  which  is  expected  to  be  the  first  of  the 
year,  it  is  probable  that  ten  per  cent  of  them 
will  go  to  men  who  have  had  extensive  army 
pharmaceutical  training  and  other  experience 
and  who  held  commissions  during  the  war. 
Pharmacy  graduates  and  others  who  expect  to 
ultimately  qualify  for  commissions  where  they 
will  be  entrusted  with  administrative  duties  of 
a  pharmaceutical  nature  must  first  serve  in  the 
army  for  five  years  as  enlisted  men. 

The  civil  service  examination  announced — 
and  such  an  announcement  is  comparatively 
infrequent — is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  at  $60  to  $100  a  month  and 
maintenance,  vacancies  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  at  $1800  to  $2000  a  year,  and 
vacancies  in  positions  requiring  similar  quali- 


fications at  salaries  depending  on  the  duties 
assigned.  Appointees  may  be  allowed  the  in- 
crease grated  by  Congress  of  $20  a  month. 

The  examinations  are  open  to  all  citizens 
who  have  been  graduated  from  a  recognized 
college  of  pharmacy  and  who  attain  proper 
marks  on  an  examination  covering  the  sub- 
jects of  spelling,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  let- 
ter writing,  manuscript  correcting,  chemistry, 
pharmacy,  and  materia  medica.  The  appli- 
cant's training  and  experience  also  are  taken 
into  consideration. 

Speeches    both    in    English 

The  Canadian     and    French    characterized 

Convention,  the  opening  session  of  the 

1920  meeting  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Pharmaceutical  Association,  held  this 
year  in  Montreal.  The  welcome  to  the  dele- 
gates, who  represented  every  province  in  the 
Dominion,  was  extended  in  the  two  languages 
by  Hon.  Mederic  Martin,  mayor  of  the  city.  * 
The  responses  included  remarks  by  Hon. 
George  Hughes,  of  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.; 
Henry  Waters,  of  Ottawa;  E.  Vadboncoeur, 
of  Montreal ;  G.  E.  Burbidge,  of  Halifax ;  and 
E.  S.  Knowlton,  of  Vancouver. 

A  proposition  to  secure  the  services  of  an 
organizer  who  would  bring  the  pharmacists  of 
Canada  into  closer  affiliation  and  promote 
Dominion  drug-trade  interest  met  with  much 
favor.  In  order  to  secure  such  a  man  con- 
siderable financial  obligation  would  be  in- 
volved, and  it  was  voted  to  put  the  proposition 
before  the  various  provincial  organizations  in 
order  to  determine  their  position  regarding 
the  raise  in  contributions  that  would  be  neces- 
sary. In  the  meantime  it  is  hoped  to  carry  on 
propaganda  work  f rofn  funds  raised  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions.  A  second  important  fea- 
ture of  the  meeting  was  the  adoption  of  a 
report  recommending  that  the  minimum  stand- 
ard acceptable  in  an  accredited  college  of  phar- 
macy be  a  two-year  course  of  1000  teaching 
hours.  A  syllabus  committee  was  also  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  uniform  curriculum  for 
the  various  provincial  schools. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  include 
J.  E.  Tremble,  Montreal,  president;  Frank  J. 
Hoag,  Kingston,  Ontario,  vice-president ; 
George  E.  Gibbard,  Toronto,  secretary-treas- 
urer. St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  was  chosen 
as  headquarters  for  the  1921  meeting. 
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Considerable  embarrassment 
Narcotic  is  caused  manufacturers  and 

Returns,  other  suppliers  of  narcotic 
items  by  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  certain  retailers  to  return  such  items 
for  credit  or  exchange  without  first  furnishing 
the  supplier  a  list  of  the  articles.  If  the  manu- 
facturer refuses  to  accept  the  goods  much  cor- 
respondence results;  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
accepts  the  narcotics  and  then  writes  for  an 
official  opium  order  he  is  liable  to  prosecution. 
He  is  "an  accessory  after  the  fact,"  as  lawyers 
put  it. 

The  proper  procedure  to  follow  in  all  cases 
where  a  return  of  narcotics  is  involved,  and 
the  only  one  that  is  authorized  by  the  revenue 
department,  is  for  the  dealer  to  first  send  the 
supplier  a  schedule  of  items  which  he  desires 
to  return.  It  is  then  possible  for  the  manu- 
facturer or  wholesaler  to  furnish  the  official 
blank  authorizing  the  return. 

The  only  possible  exception  would  be  in 
cases  where  the  dealer  had  received  narcotic 
items  which  he  had  not  ordered  and  which  he 
returns  forthwith  before  he  has  accepted 
them.  Under  such  circimistances  the  narcotic 
items,  it  would  seem,  would  never  have  be- 
come the  property  of  the  dealer  and  his  return 
of  them  could  not  be  called  a  "sale,  barter, 
exchange  or  gift" 


Thud! 


Whisky  is  to  be  barred  by 
the  United  States  navy,  an 
order  lately  made  public  de- 
claring that  liquor  will  no 
longer  be  used,  even  for  medicinal  purposes. 
Naval  hospitals  only  are  to  be  supplied  with 
whisky  from  the  present  stocks  in  the  medical 
supply  depots,  and  when  these  supplies  are 
exhausted  the  article  will  be  stricken  from  the 
list  entirely. 

In  cases  where  naval  medical  officers  con- 
sider alcoholic  stimulation  necessary  to  save 
the  life  of  a  patient,  ethyl  alcohol  may  be 
employed. 

Chicago    druggists    have 

Ill-advised.      ^^^^^7    received    a    circular 

letter  soliciting  contribu- 
tions to  a  fund  having  as 
one  of  its  objects  the  bringing  of  a  suit  to 
restrain  the  Prohibition  Director  from  put- 
ting limit  on  the  number  of  alcoholic  prescrip- 
tions a  doctor  may  write. 


The  letter  was  issued  by  an  organization 
consisting  of  a  group  of  Chicago  physicians 
who  are  apparently  unwilling  to  submit  to 
restraint  in  the  writing  of  prescriptions  for 
whisky,  brandy  and  other  exhilarating  pota- 
tions. 

It  is  said  that  but  little  encouragement  has 
been  extended  to  the  medjcal  men  by  the  drug- 
gists, the  majority  of  the  latter  considering 
the  proposed  suit  ill-advised. 


Amended. 


Section  69b  of  Regulations 
60  has  been  amended  and 
now  makes  necessary  the 
addition  of  certain  informa- 
tion, in  addition  to  that  already  required,  to 
the  label  of  each  prescription  for  intoxicating 
liquor.  The  amendment  requires  the  affixing 
to  each  container  a  label  showing  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  serial  niunber  of  the  prescription  (to 
be  taken  from  the  prescription  blank) ;  the 
name  and  the  address  of  the  druggist;  the 
name  of  the  patient;  the  name  of  the  phy- 
sician ;  the  kind  and  the  quantity  of  the  intox- 
icating liquor,  and  the  proof  of  the  spirituous 
liquor;  the  date  on  which  the  prescription  is 
filled;  and  the  directions  for  use. 

The  entire  assets  of  Mimyon's  Homeopathic 
Remedy  Company  have  been  purchased  by  a 
syndicate  of  capitalists  who  have  secured  re- 
leases and  assignments  from  all  living  mem- 
bers of  the  Munyon  family.  The  new  officers 
of  the  corporation  include  A.  J.  Casey,  presi- 
dent; Joseph  C.  Casey,  vice-president;  Clar- 
ence P.  Wynne,  secretary  and  general  man- 
ager; P.  J.  Casey,  treasurer — ^all  of  Scranton, 
Pa. 

Charles  O.  Lee,  professor  of  pharmacy  at 
Purdue  University  for  the  last  several  years, 
has  sailed  for  Shanghai,  China,  en  route  to 
Wuhu,  where  he  will  open  a  pharmacy  in  con- 
nection with  the  Wuhu  Mission  Hospital 
maintained  by  the  board  of  foreign  missions 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  death  of  Ff'ank  J.  Wheaton,  secretary 
of  the  Michigan  State  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation, removes  a  well-known  figure  in  phar- 
maceutical circles.  Mr.  Wheaton  was  an 
active  N.  A.  R.  D.  worker. 


Editorial 


Our  Presidential  Ticket. 

On  a  day  not  far  distant  the  qualified  voters 
of  the  United  States,  both  male  and  female, 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
sentiments  with  relation  to  certain  men  who 
aspire  to  live  in  Washington.  And  it  is  a  duty 
that  every  elector  owes  to  himself  or  herself 
and  to  his  or  her  fellow  suffragettes  that  the 
right  of  expression  be  fully  exercised. 

It  has  been  suggested  from  time  to  time 
that  pharmacy  ought  to  be  more  fully  repre- 
sented in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  par- 
ticularly right  now  is  the  idea  being  pushed  to 
the  foreground  with  considerable  vigor.  But 
to  get  into  the  field  with  a  full  working-force 
on  short  notice  is  not  an  easy  matter;  those 
who  bolted  the  C3iicago  convention  and  started 
the  Bull  Moose  party  found  that  out.  Accord- 
ing to  current  newspaper  comment,  also,  it 
costs  money  to  conduct  a  campaign. 

The  obvious  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  there- 
fore, is  for  some  public-spirited  medium  of 
expression,  like  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy, 
to  step  into  the  breach  and  print  a  ticket  which 
may  be  carried  to  the  polls  in  a  vest  pocket 
or  dorine  bag  and  surreptitiously  slipped  into 
the  ballot-box.    And  here  is  the  ticket: 

For  President  of  the  United  States, 
James  H.  Beal,  of  Urbana,  111. 

For  Vice-president, 
Henry  P.  Hynson,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Please  take  note  of  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  these  two  candidates.  One  is 
from  the  solid  South,  or  near  it,  and  the  other 
once  lived  in  Ohio. 

It  is  tmderstood,  of  course,  that  just  as  soon 
as  the  inaugural  ceremonies  on  March  4  next 
have  been  concluded  the  following  cabinet  will 
be  announced: 

Secretary  of  State,  John  Uri  Lloyd,  of  Cin- 
cinnati; Secretary  of  War,  Dr.  William  C 
Anderson,  of  New  York;  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Samuel  C  Henry,  of  Chicago;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  James  F.  Finneran,  of 
Boston ;  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Charles  H. 
La  Wall,  of  Philadelphia;  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Harry  B.  Mason,  of  Detroit ;  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  John  Culley,  of  Ogden,  Utah ; 
Attorney    General,    Eugene    Brokmeyer,    of 


Washington,  D.  C. ;  Postmaster  General, 
Lucius  E.  Sayre,  of  Lawrence,  Kansas;  and 
Director  of  Prohibition,  Wilhelm  Bodemann, 
of  Hyde  Park,  111. 

Entire  attention,  however,  should  not  be 
centered  on  the  executive  officers;  the  legis- 
lative ones  are  quite  as  important,  particularly 
since  campaign  hats  and  intelligible  platforms 
have  gone  out  of  fashion  and  there  is  no  way 
of  telling  one  party  from  the  other.  A  sen- 
ator or  a  congressman  can  do  a  lot  of  harm, 
whether  he  is  a  Republican  disguised  as  a 
Democrat  or  tHcc  versa.  Witness  the  classifi- 
cation a  druggist  gets  under  the*  Volstead  act. 

Ground  rules  prohibit  us  from  putting  a  full 
legislative  ticket  into  the  field,  but  we  want  to 
impress  on  our  readers  the  thought  that  the 
complexion  of  the  next  Congress  is  not  likely 
to  be  satisfactory.  Certain  men  should  be  kept 
away  from  Washington  entirely,  and  certain 
other  men  provided  with  credentials  and  free 
transportation.  Don't  vote  for  a  man  who 
ever  sent  you  garden  seeds  or  a  government 
horse  book;  don't  vote  for  any  man,  in  fact, 
who  has  not  had  four  years  of  high  school, 
three  years  in  an  accredited  college,  and  at 
least  six  months  behind  the  prescription 
counter. 

Let  the  active  workers  in  each  State  get 
busy.  Here  in  Michigan  we  are  grooming 
Charles  F.  Mann  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate,  and  Leonard  A.,  Seltzer  and  John  H. 
Webster  for  seats  in  the  lower  house  from 
the  Thirteenth  and  Twenty-third  districts 
respectively. 

Do  We  Believe  in  Uniformity? 

For  over  a  hundred  years  we  have  had  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  a  list  of  standard  prepar- 
ations, and  when  a  druggist  in  one  section  of 
the  country  makes  one  of  them  it  is  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  same  preparation  made 
by  a  druggist  in  any  other  section.  Even 
outside  the  Pharmacopoeia  this  condition  pre- 
vails to  quite  a  degree.  A  large  number  of 
products  made  by  manufacturers  are  uniform. 
The  tendency  is  to  put  the  idea  in  force  when- 
ever practicable. 

The  railroads,  too,  have  carried  standard- 
ization to  a  most  commendable  point    Three- 
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fourths  of  them  now  run  their  cars  on  stand- 
ard rails  over  standard-gauge  tracks. 

In  commercial  practices,  however,  stand- 
ardization has  not  progressed  satisfactorily, 
as  any  druggist  will  testify  who  tries  to  fit  the 
variety  of  invoices  he  receives  into  a  9  by  12 
folder;  likewise  he  will  be  confused  and  ag- 
gravated when  he  attempts  to  arrange  in 
housewifely  fashion  the  different  price-lists 
that  come  to  him  from  time  to  time.  The  cat- 
alogues are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  Nothing 
like  orderly  arrangement  of  them  is  possible. 

It  is  realized,  of  course,  that  very  often  a 
catalogue  is  a  piece  of  advertising,  as  well  as 
a  price-list.  Odd  shape,  distinctive  cover  de- 
sign and  inviting  typography  are  deliberately 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  flagging  and  hold- 
ing attention.  And  that's  all  right,  up  to  a 
certain  point  This  would  be  a  drab  world 
indeed  if  everything  in  it  were  cut  to  set 
dimensions  and  the  printing-press  rigidly 
restricted  to  raven-hued  ink. 

But  invoices  —  Michael  Angelo  himself 
couldn't  make  them  attractive!  Let's  have 
them  uniform,  by  all  means,  at  least  so  far 
as  size  goes.  In  this  respect  we  can  fully 
indorse  the  efforts  of  the  National  Association 
of  Purchasing  Agents,  an  organization  that  is 
conducting  a  drive  for  the  purpose  of  awaken- 
ing interest  along  the  lines  indicated. 

The  association  just  mentioned  also  wants 
to  see  the  decimal  system  replace  the  one  we 
now  use  as  a  basis  of  invoicing.  In  other 
words,  it  is  hoped  to  substitute  multiples  of 
ten  for  dozens  and  gross.  A  man  would  order 
300  tooth-brushes  at  $17  a  hundred  and  have 
no  difficulty  in  mentally  calculating  the  cost 
of  a  single  brush.  Our  money  is  in  decimals ; 
the  proposition  is  to  have  the  goods  packed 
and  invoiced  in  decimals  also. 

No  saner  thought  was  ever  advanced,  but 
right  away  we  run  into  a  most  distressing  trait 
in  human  nature.  The  decimal  system  ought 
to  be  fully  adopted  in  both  pharmaceutical  and 
business  practice,  but  its  progress  is  so  slow 
that  it  sometimes  requires  an  effort  to  detect 
that  any  advance  is  being  made  at  alL  We 
must  look  to  rising  generations.  Old  men 
won't  change  their  habits. 

The  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents  is 
not  particularly  concerned  with  the  drug  trade. 
It  is  attempting,  among  other  things,  to  bring 
about  uniformity  in  automobile  parts;  also  in 
such  things  as  common  bolts,  nuts,  washers, 


pipe-fittings,  etc  Perhaps  even  safety-razor 
blades  may  be  given  a  little  attention  after  a 
while. 

And  why  not?  Why  should  we  have  so 
many  sizes  of  so  many  things?  Purchasing 
agents  are  in  position  to  know  how  much  of 
this  confusion  is  due  to  thoughtlessness  and 
how  much  to  plain  exploitation. 

Perhaps  drug  journals  had  better  keep  off 
the  subject  of  standardization,  though.  From 
the  view-point  of  size  there  are  no  two  alike. 
Which  is  a  mistake. 

Not  in  Favor. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  early  in  1919  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  holding  as  not  lawful 
the  writing  of  prescriptions  by  physicians  for 
the  satisfaction  of  narcotic  drug  craving,  and 
also  the  compounding  of  such  prescriptions 
by  druggists,  obliged  many  drug  addicts  to 
forego  their  habitual  supplies. 

As  a  consequence  many  confirmed  drug 
users,  especially  those  without  funds  to  enter 
curative  institutions,  were  in  grave  danger  of 
becoming  menaces  to  public  safety.  To  pre- 
vent such  a  happening  municipal  clinics  were 
established  and  steps  taken  to  attempt  the 
cure  of  addicts  in  this  way. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  appar- 
ently have  not  been  all  that  was  hoped  for, 
as  a  mimeograph  issued  by  the  internal 
revenue  department  states  that  "the  cure  of 
drug  addiction  through  such  means  is  a  fail- 
ure, and  that  hereafter  no  similar  institution 
should  have  the  endorsement  of  this  bureau." 

Each  of  the  public  clinics  now  in  operation 
is  to  be  investigated  to  determine  whether  its 
practice  is  justifiable  under  the  Harrison  act 
In  those  cases  where  the  ambulatory  treat- 
ment is  in  use,  and  where  no  serious  and  sci- 
entific effort  is  being  made  to  effect  permanent 
cures  of  addiction,  the  bureau  will  insist  that 
the  methods  be  radically  changed  or  that  the 
clinic  be  abandoned. 

Some-  time  ago  officials  of  the  bureau  were 
instructed  not  to  approve  the  establishment  of 
further  institutions  of  this  character  until  they 
informed  the  Washington  office  fully  as  to  the 
proposed  basis  of  operation  and  method  of 
treatment,  and  were  advised  whether  an  insti- 
tution so  conducted  can  be  justified  under 
the  Harrison  act  as  interpreted  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court 
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vention  of  the  N-  A-  R-  D- 


By  a  Staff  Editor 


President  Theodore  F.  Hagenow  opened 
proceedings  officially  on  the  afternoon  of 
September  20  with  a  brief  address,  but  the 
formal  opening  occurred 
on  Monday  evening  at 
the  Hotel  Statler.  The 
mayor  of  the  city  ex- 
tended the  customary  wel- 
come and,  just  as  cus- 
tomarily, Charles  H. 
Huhn,  of  Minneapolis, 
responded.  That  we  have 
such  a  thing  as  the  liquor 
question  with  us  was 
made  manifest  even  at 
so  early  a  stage  in  the 
progress  of  the  week's 
deliberations.  In  the  at- 
tempt to  say  something 
pleasing,  the  mayor  prog- 
nosticated that  the  cor- 
ner drug  store  was  des- 
*  tined  to  play  as  important 
a  part  in  politics  as  the 
corner  saloon  once  had 
played.  Mr.  Huhn's  re- 
sponse to  this  assertion 
was  characteristic.  He  said  that  if  such  a  con- 
dition ever  did  come  about,  drug  stores  would 
be  devoid  of  those  unwholesome  influences 
which  had  characterized  the  saloons. 

On  Tuesday  morning  a  feature  of  unusual 
interest  was  presented.  Expecting  to  be  called 
to  order  in  the  conventional  way,  those  present 
were  agreeably  surprised  when  Raymond 
Koch,  a  massive  man  with  a  sonorous  voice, 
stepped  onto  the  platform.  Mr.  Koch  was 
dressed  in  primeval  costume  as  the  Knight  of 
St.  Louis.  He  had  committed  a  "piece"  to 
memory,  and  when  he  opened  his  mouth 
rhythmic  verse  came  out,  a  somewhat  lengthy 
poem  having  been  written  by  W.  H.  Lamont. 
In  this  manner  everybody  was  welcomed  to 
St.  Louis — ^welcomed  again  so  that  they  might 
feel  sure. 

James  F.  Finneran,  of  Boston,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee,  responded  to  the 
knight  of  old. 


PJRESIDENTS   OF   THE  N.  A.  R.  D. 
Sfi^CB  ITS  INCEPTION  AND 
gBRB  ELECTED. 

Henry  P.  Hynton^S^^  •«  St.  Looit. 
Simon  N.  Jonet-189TOCiiioinnati. 

William  C.  Anderion-Wfi?  •*  !>•«">»*• 

Jamei  W.  Seeley— 1901  at  Bl 

Robert  K.  Smither— 1902  at  CleveBllI^' 
B.  E.  Pritohard— 1903  at  Wathin|ton7 
Thoi.  Voleli— 1904  at  St.  Louii. 
M.  T.  Breilin'-1905  at  Boston. 
Chariot  P.  Mann— 1906  at  Atlanta. 
Thot.  H.  Pottt~1907  at  Chioa|o. 
Wm.  S.  Blkin,  Jr.~1908  at  Atlantic  City. 
Charles  H.  Huhn— 1909  at  Louiiyille. 
H.  B.  Guilford— 1910  at  Pittsburgh. 
H.  C.  Shuptrine— 1911  at  Niagara  Falls. 
Henry  W.  Merritt— 1912  at  Milwaukee. 
James  P.  Finneran- 1913  at  Cincinnati. 
Samuel  C.  Henry-1914  at  Philadelphia. 
M.  A.  Stout— 1915  at  Minneapolis. 
Robert  J.  Friok — 1916  at  Indianapolis. 
Walter  H.  Cousint-^1917  at  Cleveland. 
Charles  F.  Harding— 1918  at  New  Orleans. 
Theo.  F.  Hagenow^l919  at  Rochester. 
John  J.  Possehl— 1920  at  St.  Louis. 


Excitement  was  on.  Printer's  copies  of  the 
speeches  of  officers  were  now  distributed ;  and 
one  by  one  the  officers  themselves  read  from 

^manuscript  while  the  del- 
egates followed  along  the 
lines  with  moving  fingers. 
President  Hagenow 
bore    down    heavily    on 
matters    legislative,    this 
being  the  particular  prov- 
ince of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
Quite  a  portion  of  his  ad- 
dress was  devoted  to  the 
Harrison    law    and    the 
Volstead  act. 

Next  came  a  report  of 
^"^executive  committee, 

by   the    chair- 
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Mr.  Finneran's 
has  been  taken  by  death,  Charles  H. 
has  suffered  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  Juliu 
Reimenschneider's  thirteen-year-old  daug 
was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident.  In  p 
seating  the  committee's  report,  which  deal 
with  questions  of  the  future  rather  than  hap- 
penings of  the  past,  Mr.  Finneran  first  dis- 
cussed the  pharmacist's  responsibility  to  the 
public.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of  sup- 
plying only  medicines  of  the  highest  quality. 
Lives  of  fellow  human  beings  are  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  pharmacist.  More  general  support 
of  pharmacy  colleges  was  urged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  a  proper  education  of  those 
who  are  to  do  the  compounding. 

The  tendency  to  consolidate  boards  of  phar- 
macy was  deplored.  In  this  manner  druggists 
lose  a  certain  degree  of  control  over  the  affairs 
connected  with  the  dispensing  of  medicines. 
The  system  of  merging  pharmacy  boards  with 
other  boards  of  like  character  has  not  been 
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satisfactory  to  the  profession  in  those  States 
in  which  amalgamation  has  been  brought 
about.  Active  legislative  committees  in  every 
State  were  also  advocated,  such  committees  to 
be  composed,  preferably,  of  five  members. 

Druggists  have  been  severely  special-taxed. 
They  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
burden.  It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that 
the  subject  of  taxation  should  have  been  one 
of  the  dominating  ones  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  association.  The  subject  is  to  come  up 
for  consideration  at  the  December  session  of 
Congress,  it  was  pointed  out,  and  a  great  deal 
of  earnestness  was  displayed  in  connection 
with  the  idea  that  everything  that  it  is  possible 
to  do  ought  to  be  done  in  order  that  such 
changes  as  are  to  be  made  in  the  law  may 
prove  of  benefit  to  the  drug  trade,  rather  than 
additional  handicaps. 

The  executive  committee's  report  embodied 
a  splendid  tribute  to  Samuel  C.  Henry's  work 
as  secretary  of  the  association  and  as  editor  of 
the  Journal. 

In  the  course  of  his  report  Mr.  Finnerari 
also  mentioned  another  matter  which  is  of  un- 
usual interest.  The  fact  was  deplored  that  the 
trade  is  showing  a  tendency  to  divorce  itself 
from  the  handling  of  Harrison  law  narcotics. 
All  over  the  country  druggists  are  taking  the 
stand  that  there  is  too  much  red  tape  connected 
with  the  sale  of  such  drugs,  and  they  are  re- 
fraining from  selling  them.  The  thought, 
'doubtless,  is  that  if  the  profession  as  a  whole 
takes  this  stand  a  change  in  the  law  will  be- 
come imperative.  But  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  a  change  will  be  brought  about  in  this 
manner.  The  solution,  as  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
executive  committee  sees  it,  is  a  getting  to- 
gether of  government  officials  and  the  drug- 
gists of  the  coimtry  on  common  ground,  per- 
haps through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Drug 
Trade  Conference.  It  is  conceded,  however, 
that  a  more  reasonable  method  of  handling 
narcotics  ought  to  be  devised. 

The  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one,  accord- 
ing to  reports  by  Secretary  Samuel  C  Henry 
and  Treasurer  John  Possehl.  The  associa- 
tion's surplus  is  in  excess  of  $77,000,  over 
twenty  thousand  dollars  of  which  has  been  ac- 
cumulated during  the  current  year.  In  spite 
of  unsettled  conditions  no  increase  has  been 
made  in  the  dues  of  the  association.  Secre- 
tary Henry  visited  twelve  State  pharmaceuti- 
cal association  meetings  since  the  last  annual 


convention,  and  one  of  the  results  of  such 
visits  has  been  the  bringing  to  attention  of 
legislative  workers  the  need  of  greater  uni- 
formity in  the  laws. 

Secretary  Henry  sounded  a  timely  note  of 
warning.  Frequent  calls,  he  said,  came  from 
druggists  who  had  been  "stimg"  by  buying 
goods  from  irresponsible  concerns.  Contracts 
and  notes  had  been  signed,  the  understanding 
at  the  time  being  that  these  were  not  to  change 
hands.  But  very  often  the  notes  were  dis- 
counted at  a  bank,  a  third  party  thus  edging 
into  the  deal.  The  goods  received  sometimes 
prove  not  altogether  satisfactory,  or  else,  occa- 
sionally, the  conditions  of  the  contract  are 
such  that  they  cannot  be  fulfilled.  The  bank 
presses  thje  druggist  for  payment,  and  the  N. 
A.  R.  D.  is  appealed  to  for  help. 

This  imposes  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the 
officers  of  the  association.  Were  the  proper 
degree  of  care  exercised  at  the  beginning,  no 
trouble  would  result.  It  very  often  happens 
that  nothing  whatever  can  be  done. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  attraction  was 
the  "Trade  Interest"  program,  a  new  feature 
of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  This  was  under  Alf .  W. 
Pauley,  although  arranged  and  supervised  by 
W.  H.  Lamont.  The  dominant  thought  was  to 
bring  home  to  the  druggist  the  importance  of 
adjusting  himself  to  the  changed  conditions 
resulting  from  the  war.  First  of  all,  it  is  held, 
he  must  command  an  understanding  of  the  un- 
derlying causes.  A  little  play  was  enacted  in 
which  about  fifteen  stars  took  part,  among 
them  being  W.  H.  Cousins,  Carl  F.  G.  Meyer, 
Jr.,  H.  W.  Eddy,  and  James  F.  Finneran. 

One  of  the  most  significant  reports  listened 
to  was  that  of  Frank  T.  Stone,  of  Washing- 
ton, chairman  of  the  legislative  committee.  A 
number  of  rather  drastic  statements  were 
made,  most  of  these  being  in  connection  with 
the  enforcement  of  prohibition  and  with  the 
controversy  now  in  progress  between  the  N. 
A.  R.  D.  officers  and  the  treasury  department 
with  reference  to  the  bond  which  must  go  with 
a  renewal  of  the  permit  to  sell  alcoholic 
liquors.  Speaking  of  bonding  companies,  the 
report  remarks:  "Under  the  circumstances  it 
certainly  does  look  as  if  somebody  is  trying 
to  get  rich  quick."    Again,  we  have  this: 

"The  government  renders  no  public  service 
by  informing  the  public  that  there  are  whole- 
sale violations  of  the  liquor  law.  The  public 
knows  that    The  remedy  is  simple.    Where 
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the  use  of  non-beverage  alcohol  permits  is 
abused  the  Federal  prohibition  department  is 
empowered  by  the  Volstead  Act  to  revoke  the 
permits.    Why  has  not  this  been  done  ?" 

Eugene  C.  Brokmeyer,  general  coimscl  for 
the  N,  A.  R.  D.,  was  the  principal  speaker  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.  "It  is  hardly  safe 
these  days  to  conduct  a  drug  store  without  a 
lawyer  being  constantly  on  hand,"  Mr,  Brok- 


their  influence  prior  to  election,  to  the  end  that 
men  whose  stand  on  all  matters  of  taxation 
and  regulation  is  satisfactory  may  be  elected 
to  office. 

John  H.Webster,  of  Detroit,  was  chairman 
of  the  .committee  on  resolutions  again  this 
year.  On  a  number  of  occasions  during  the 
open  session  Mr.  Webster  was  called  upon  to 
display  his  familiarity  with  parliamentary  law. 
Situations  became  somewhat  entangled,  at 
times.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  resolutions  in- 
troduced related  to  the  liquor  situation,  the 
discussions  bringing  out  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  druggists  believed  it  not  only  their  priv- 
ilege but  also  their  duty  under  the  law  to 
handle  "non-beverage  distilled  spirits." 

Committee  reports  were  the  order  of  pro- 
cedure on  Thursday  morning,  Charles  Ehlers, 
of  Cincinnati,  reporting  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  transportation ;  F.  H.  Swift,  of 
St.  Louis,  for  the  committee  on  form  of  or- 
ganization; W.  F.  Baum,  Danville,  III,  for  the 
committee  on  finance;  A.    C.    Caldwell,   of 
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meyer  said.  "The  Federal  regulations  are  so 
munerous,  the  changes  are  so  rapid,  and  the 
phraseology  is  so  complicated  that  even  law- 
yers are  not  able  to  agree  as  to  what  the  regu- 
lations mean.  Field  workers  of  the  internal 
revenue  office  are  not  in  unity  as  to  their  in- 
terpretations, and  in  Washington  even  the 
Federal  officers  do  not  all  agree  in  regard  to 
the  exact  meaning  of  certain  rules." 

He  urged  the  utmost  consideration,  how- 
ever. The  situation  is  complicated  and  every- 
thing cannot  be  cleared  up  at  once.  As  a  rule 
the  best  of  intentions  prevail;  Federal  and  en- 
forcement officers  are  doing,  perhaps,  as  well 
as  can  be  expected. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  party  change  in  administration 
after  the  fourth  of  next  March,  a  new  set  of 
internal  revenue  officers  will  be  the  resiUt. 
Many  heads  will  fall,  if  such  an  event  tran- 
spires, and  many  new  faces  will  appear  above 
the  horizon. 

It  was  urged  that  druggists  as  a  class  exert 
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Chicago,  for  the  committee  on  window  dis- 
play, and  John  H.  Webster,  of  Detroit,  for  the 
committee  on  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  propaganda. 
Federal  Prohibition  Commissioner  John  F, 
Kramer,  who  had  been  scheduled  as  the  fea- 
ture speaker  for  Thursday  afternoon,  was 
unable  to  be  present,  a  personal  letter  to  Sec- 
retary  Henry  giving  press  of  business  and 
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insufficient  assistants  as  the  reasons  for  the 
absence.  A  representative  .of  the  Treasury 
Department  who  was  down  on  the  program 
for  a  speech  on  "The  Present  Liberty  Bond 
Situation"  was  also  unable  to  be  present. 

The  third  scheduled  speaker,  Nels  Darling, 
of  Oklahoma  City,  was  in  attendance,  how- 
ever, and  the  talk  he  gave  was  considered  by 
many  of  those  present  as  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable features  of  the  week.  Mr.  Darling, 
in  addition  td  his  business  connection  as  presi- 
dent of  a  firm  of  proprietary  medicine  manu- 
facturers, is  also  a  Chautauqua  speaker  of 
note  and  possesses  to  a  remarkable  degree  the 
quality  of  "personal  magnetism"  upon  which 
.  he  dwelt  at  considerable  length  in  his  address. 

The  subject  of  hfs  talk  as  announced  by  Mr. 
Darling  was  "Personality  in  Business,"  but  in 
the  hour  or  more  he  spent  on  the  platform 
practically  every  phase  of  merchandising  was 
dwelt  upon.  Advertising,  finance,  the  import- 
ance of  personal  and  store  appearance,  the 
benefits  of  competition  and  the  benefits  of 


two  were  referred  to  the  executive  committee 
for  further  consideration. 

Approval  was  given  to  a  resolution  protest- 
ing against  the  continued  classification  of  re- 
tail druggists  as  retail  liquor  dealers,  the  same 
action  being  taken  regarding  the  classification 
of  eighteen  official  preparations  as  intoxicating 
liquors  and  also  of  such  a  classification  for 
any  official  preparation. 


Alf.   If.  Paahy,  mnomtiou  direclor . 


Thet.  F.  llag-Kaw,  who  prtsidid  actr  tht  Si.  Louia  metliut. 

cooperation  were  among  the  topics  mentioned. 
They  were  always  treated  with  a  humorous 
twist  that  allowed  the  message  to  sink  in  in 
the  easiest  manner. 

Chairman  Webster  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions,  which  had  held  an  open  session 
earlier  in  the  week,  submitted  his  report  on 
the  day  of  the  final  session.  Nineteen  of  the 
resolutions  were  recommended  for  approval, 
«i^teen  bore  the  stamp  of  disapproval,  and 


Favorable  action  was' also  taken  on  a  resolu- 
tion to  petition  the  present  U.  S.  P.  revision 
committee  to  establish  standards  for  alcoholic 
liquors,  this  for  the  reason  that  druggists  who 
dispense  liquor  under  the  law  have  no  pre- 
scribed standards  to  go  by. 

Two  resolutions  affecting  the  handling  of 
narcotics  were  granted  approval.  One  asked 
that  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue 
diminate  the  requirement  of  the  signature  and 
address  of  the  person  to  whom  a  narcotic  pre- 
scription is  delivered ;  the  other  urged  modifi- 
cation of  existing  regulations  governing  the 
Harrison  and  Volstead  acts  in  such  manner  as 
to  cause  them  to  conform  more  closely  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  laws.  It  was  held 
that  the  present  regulations  are  unnecessarily 
burdensome. 

As  recent  reports  issued  by  the  Treasury 
Department  showed  that  some  of  the  taxes 
now  in  force  may  be  withdrawn  without  en- 
dangering public  finances  the  association  voted 
to  appeal  to  Congress  to  repeal  the  present 
soda  water  and  toilet  article  taxes.    A  separate 
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resolution  asked  for  the  repeal  of  the  proprie- 
tary medicine  tax  on  the  grdund  of  its  placing 
an  unjust  burden  on  the  sick  and  suffering. 

Other,  resolutions  acted  upon  favorably  were 
an  indorsement  of  the  work  of  the  American 
Metric  Association,  a  movement  to  secure 
pharmacist  members  on  boards  of  health,  an 
indorsement  of  the  Chicago  Retail  Druggists' 
Association  propaganda  for  inducing  young 
men  attending  high  school  to  work  part  time 
in  drug  stores  and  receive  certain  advantages 
from  the  board  of  education  for  such  work, 
the  continuance  of  the  association's  efforts  to 
prevent  enactment  of  compulsory  health  in- 
surance laws,  and  the  opposition  to  any  form 
of  taxation  affecting  retail  dealers  only. 

A  resolution  asking  for  the  establishment  of 
Federal  dispensaries  for  the  handling  of  liquor 
was  rejected  by  the  convention,  as  was  also  a 
proposition  to  ask  for  a  tax  of  ten  dollars  a 
gallon  on  essence  of  ginger  and  Hoffman 
drops  sales  when  not  made  on  a  physician's 
prescription. 

Amalgamation  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  with 
other  pharmaceutical  organizations  was  not 
considered  favorably,  three  such  propositions 
being  turned  down  by  almost  unanimous  votes. 

A  resolution  to  boost  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  pre- 
scription pricing  schedule  and  another  to  ask 
manufacturers  for  higher  marked  prices  on 
"2,  4  and  8"  articles  were  both  rejected.  In 
this  connection  a  resolution  denying  charges  of 
profiteering  against  druggists  was  adopted. 

One  of  the  resolutions  rejected  at  the  meet- 
ing was  to  obligate  the  nominating  committee 
to  report  at  least  three  names  for  each  office 
to  be  filled.  This  proposal  apparently  met  with 
little  favor,  and,  in  accordance  with  its  usual 
custom,  the  committee  on  nominations  pre- 
sented the  following  slate,  which  was  adopted 
by  acclamation: 

John  J.  Possehl,  Milwaukee,  president. 

Elmer  E.  Chilson,  Rochester,  first  vice- 
president. 

Alf.  W.  Pauley,  St.  Louis,  second  vice- 
president. 

W.  Bruce  Phillips,  San  Francisco,  third 
vice-president. 

Samuel  C.  Henry,  Chicago,  secretary. 

W.  A.  Oren,  Indianapolis,  treasurer. 

James  F.  Finneran,  Boston,  and  John  H. 
Webster,  Detroit,  members  of  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Secretary  Henry,  of  course,  is  a  "perma- 


nent" officer,  and  Mr.  Finneran  now  starts  on 
his  third  term  of  three  years  on  the  executive 
committee. 

Hugh  Craig,  of  Detroit,  and  Charles  J. 
Clavton,  of  Denver,  each  presented  the  claims 
of  their  respective  cities  as  the  place  for  next 
year's  meeting.  This  is  a  matter,  however, 
which  is  not  decided  at  the  annual  convention, 
the  choice  being  made  at  the  November  or 
December  meeting  of  the  executive  committee. 
Boston,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  were  also 
mentioned  as  possible  claimants  for  the  dis- 
tinction. 

Three  meetings  of  the  Women's  Organiza- 
tion, with  an  attendance  average  of  117  at 
each  session,  .were  held  during  the  week.  The 
usual  reports  were  submitted  and  considerable 
of  importance  accomplished.  Officers  were 
elected  as  follows:  Mrs.  S.  A.  Eckstein,  Mil- 
waukee, president;  Mrs.  Nellie  F.  Lee,  Phila- 
delphia, financial  secretary;  Mrs.  Emma  G. 
Wallace,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  corresponding  and 
recording  secretary;  Mrs.  John  C.  Otis,  Cin- 
cinnati, treasurer. 

Entertainment  features  throughout  the  week 
were  quite  elaborate  and  reflected  much  credit 
on  the  local  committee,  which  was  composed 
of  the  following:  Alf.  W.  Pauley,  convention 
director;  O.  J.  Qoughly,  associate  director; 
Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hoelscher,  secretary;  E.  H. 
Wolff,  treasurer;  and  S.  J.  Keiffer,  publicity. 
These  men,  assisted  by  sub-committees  listing 
almost  every  member  of  the  local  association, 
worked  untiringly  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
200  delegates  and  1800  visitors  present 

The  big  entertainment  feature  of  the  con- 
vention was  an  "Oriental  Shenlik,"  arranged 
by  the  Meyer  Brothers  Drug  Company  and 
said  to  have  cost  in  excess  of  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Nearly  four  thousand  people,  includ- 
ing the  employees  of  the  drug  company,  em- 
barked on  one  of  the  large  Mississippi  steamers 
and  for  six  hours  enjoyed  a  program  of  games, 
music,  dancing,  and  refreshments. 

A  pharmaceutical  touch  at  the  convention — 
N.  A.  R.  D.  gatherings  are  mainly  commercial 
and  legislative  in  intent — ^was  in  the  excellent 
displays  of  medicinal  plants  used  for  dec- 
orative purposes  upon  the  speaker's  platform 
and  arotmd  the  two  meeting  halls.  These  were 
supplied  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Whelpley,  dean  of  the  St.  Louis  College  of 
Pharmacy.  Retail  druggists  in  the  vicinity 
also  contributed  cut  wild  plants. 


The  Ad  Clinic— Discussion  No.  3 


is  the  third  of  a  series  of  helpful  articles  on  advertising.     Send  us  speci- 
mens gt  your  work 


Ad  Number  1  is  not  a  good  specimen.  To 
begin  with,  as  it  appeared  it  wasn't  pleasing  to 
the  eye;  and  deep  down  in  all  of  us  is  the  art 
instinct,  although  just  what  that  particular 
"urge"  is  nobody  knows  clearly.  As  human 
beings  we  are  going  through  an  evolution,  and 
one  of  the  faculties  that  is  struggling  to  the 
surface  is  what  is  often  spoken  of  as  "the  ap- 
preciation of  the  beautiful." 

We  like  things  that  are  pretty;  we  dislike 
things  that  are  not  pretty. 

Now  all  this  must  be  considered.  A  man 
without  a  little  art  in  him  can't  set  type  so 
that  it  will  have  an  appeal  to  that  discriminat- 
ing sense  that  appreciates  the  beautiful.  In 
other  words,  he  can't  be  a  good  printer.  And 
a  poor  printer  can  spoil  the  best  "copy"  ever 
written. 

But  in  the  case  under  discussion  the  copy 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  what  happened.  Thursday  was  "press 
day,"  let  us  say,  the  newspaper  man  was 
clamoring  for  copy,  and  the  druggist,  sud- 
denly confronted,  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
He  asked  the  clerk  what  they'd  better  adver- 
tise, and  .the  clerk  suggested  hammocks  and 
fly  dope.  Grabbing  a  pencil,  the  druggist 
scrawled  the  suggestion  on  a  piece  of  paper 
and  turned  again  to  the  more  engrossing 
affairs  connected  with  the  disposing  of  goods 
over  his  counter. 

This  is  about  the  poorest  plan  that  could  be 
adopted.  Space  in  the  newspaper  costs  money, 
money  that  is  thrown  away  if  the  copy  isn't 
good.  The  task  of  putting  the  right  words 
into  a  designated  quota  of  space  is  one  that 
requires  concentration.  It  should  be  done  at 
a  desk,  not  on  the  top  of  a  show-case. 

There  is  something  humorous  about  the 
combination  of  items  presented — ^hammocks, 
a  liquid  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  away  flies, 
and  a  device  for  applying  the  chaser.  The  two 
items  last  named  are  related  and  might  well 
be  made  the  subject  of  an  advertisement.  But 
hammocks  belong  to  another  breed  of  cats 
entirely,  During  the  particular  season  in 
which  they  are  used  they  are  well  worthy  of 
an  advertisement  in  their  own  right.     Each 


sale  represents  a  nice  little  wad  of  money,  and 
the  line  should  be  pushed.  But  to  combine 
hammocks  and  cow-spray — somehow  that 
doesn't  seem  just  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  sign  and  an 
advertisement,  and  the  specimen  we  are  dis- 
cussing might  be  classed  as  a  sign.  Merely  to 
state  that  certain  goods  are  on  sale  isn't 
enough,  usually.  A  little  sales  talk  ought  to 
go  along  with  the  bare  statement.  There  is 
one  object  and  one  object  only  back  of  every 
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Advertisement  No.  1, 

advertisement,  that  being  the  desire  to  sell 
goods.  ^ 

Suppose  a  real  estate  dealer  should  merely 
say: 

"For  sale — Land  in  Florida." 

Would  that  get  him  anything?  No,  it 
wouldn't.  He  has  got  to  put  some  reason  why 
into  his  copy.  He  must  play  up  the  climate, 
the  oranges,  and  the  other  advantages.  He 
must  arouse  interest. 

Advertisement   Number   2,   taken    from   a 
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daily  paper,  is  a  clever  example  of  the  art  of 
arousing  interest  and  is  presented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emphasizing  the  point  just  made.  The 
man  who  bought  the  space  that  that  particular 
ad  appeared  in  wanted  a  hearing;  nothing  but 
a  chance.  And  he  went  at  the  task  of  securing 
it  in  a  most  commendable  manner.  He  made 
use  of  an  old  device,  it  is  true,  but  one  that  has 
proved  effective;  the  arousing  of  interest  by 
introducing  a  pertinent  reference  to  a  big 
name  in  history.     His  headline  is  good,  too. 


Even  a  Rat  Hole  is  Worth 

Looking  Into 

It  it  sAid  that  when  Abrmliam  Lincoln  was 
a  yoong  attmney  he  was  asked  to  appraise  the 
assets  of  a  lawyer  who  died  bankrupt*  Lincoln 
listed  the  asseto  as  follows:  ^1  Table,  $3;  2 
Chairs,  $1^0;  Total  $4.50."  Then  he  added: 
**  There's  also  a  rat  hole  in  the  comer  of  the 
office  that  will  bear  kwldng  into." 

Now  see  here:  I  know  a  SUCCESSFUL  go- 
ing Buffalo  concern,  run  by  honorable  men  with 
clean  records,  manufacturing  a  necessity.  I  firm- 
ly believe  this  company  is  bound  to  make  enor- 
mous profits  within  the  next  few  years.  Why  not 
share  in  thoie  profits?  If  you  have  $100  or  more 
on  hand,  it  will  pay  you  to  kwk  into  this  as  I 
have.  If  it  doesn't  look  mighty  good,  keep  out* 
If  it  looks  like  a  WHALE  of  an  opportunity,  go 
in  as  I  have.  Write  me  for  full  particulars,  which 
I'U  mail  you.    Address  Box  2721,  Buffalo  News. 


Taken    altogether   the    appeal    is    extremely 
convincing. 

Suppose  this  man  had  merely  said: 

WANTED. — ^A  chance  to  discuss  my  propositioii 
with  men  who  have  money.  Write  for  particulars. 
Address  Box  2721,  Buffalo  News. 

He  would  have  waited  a  long-time  for  even 
a  single  response,  there  isn't  the  least  doubt  in 
the  world  about  that.  Big,  black  tjrpe  wouldn't 
have  saved  the  day,  either. 

So,  to  get  back  to  ad  Number  1,  we  have 
not  only  a  lack  of  artistic  appearance,  but  we 
have  a  lack  of  "reasons  why."  Both  are 
highly  important 

Advertisement  Number  3  is  also  a  some- 
what distressing  specimen.     It  could  be  im- 


proved a  great  deal  by  being  reset,  weaving 
into  the  new  job  some  of  the  art  spirit  we 
have  been  discussing,  but  there  is  so  little  copy 
that  we  are  not  going  to  attempt  it  As  the 
ad  stands,  it  is  little  better  than  a  sign  and,  as 
in  the  other  case,  it  lacks  convincing  appeal. 

Just  beneath  the  firm  name  there  is  a  phrase 
that  is  altogether  too  common — "Cut  Rate 
Druggist"*  What  lies  snugly  hidden  back  of 
that  little  slogan  has  been  discussed  a  great 
many  times  at  conventions,  and  it  has  been  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  those  participating 
that  as  a  trade-puller  it  lost  its  effectiveness  a 
long  time  ago.  So  many  drug  stores  bear 
this  designation,  particularly  in  cities,  that 
none  of  them  are  getting  much  benefit  from  it ; 
that  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion.  Then, 
too,  it  is  often  said  that  stores  which  carry 
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this  phrase  do  not  live  up  to  it;  that  is,  they 
are  not  in  reality  cut-rate  places.  We  may 
rest  assured  that  customers  know  this;  you 
can't  fool  all  of  them  all  the  time.  And  if  a 
man  advertises  to  sell  goods  cheaper  than  his 
neighbors  and  doesn't  do  so— what  must  be 
the  result? 

His  business  isn't  benefited.    That'  may  be 
stated  with  the  utmost  assurance. 
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So  we  do  not  approve  of  the  carrying  of 
this  particular  phrase  as  a  part  of  newspaper 
advertising  or  lettered  on  the  windows. 

We  take  up  now  something  different  again, 
as  Mr.  Potash,  our  friend  with  the  pharma- 
ceutical name,  might  say.  The  illustration 
marked  ad  Number  4  comprised  the  copy  of  a 
circular,  not  of  a  newspaper  advertisement. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  poor  job  as  it  stands, 
although  a  few  minor  alterations  perhaps 
would  make  the  appeal  more  effective. 

The  first  thing  that  will  be  noticed  is  that 
the  words  "Aeolian,"  "Vocalion,"  "Steger," 
and  "Machines"  are  somewhat  out  of  align- 
ment; apparently  a  careless  printer  set  them 
up  without  due  regard  for  one  of  the  basic 
tenets  of  his  craft.  Here  is  where  our 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  comes  in  again. 
A  great  many  readers  would  not  notice  this 
specifically;  that  is,  they  might  not  be  able  to 
tell  just  what  was  wrong.  But  they  would 
know  something  was  out  of  gear,  and  the 
impression  would  be  unfavorable.  Too  much 
attention  cannot  be  paid  to  details   of  this 

kind. 

The  word  "phonograph"  in  the  second  line 
of  the  text  should  not  have  quotation  marks 
before  and  after  it;  they  should  be  cut  away 
entirely.  There  should  be  an  apostrophe  in- 
stead of  an  "e"  to  end  the  word  that  appears 
between  "good"  and  "days." 

The  firm  that  sends  us  this  piece  of  store  ad- 
vertising writes  as  follows: 

We  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  be8t 
suburbs  of  the  city,  fifty  per  cent  of  our  business  being 
transacted  over  the  telephone.  We  feel  that  when  we 
advertise  in  the  newspapers  we  are  paying  for  more  than 
we  get.  The  newspapers  cover  the  entire  city,  and  only 
a  fraction  of  such  circulation  would  apply  to  our  busi- 
ness. We  distribute  these  handbills  from  time  to  time 
and  think  we  get  good  results  from  them.  What  do 
you  think  of  it? 

• 

We  think  well  of  the  handbill  idea.  There 
are  a  number  of  points  to  be  considered,  how- 
ever, one  of  them  being  satisfactory  distribu- 
tion. The  entire  campaign  goes  to  smash  if 
some  irresponsible  boy  stuffs  the  major  por- 
tion of  his  quota  of  bills  into  an  alley  ash- 
barrel.  A  great  many  stores  favor  the  mailing 
system. 

When  druggists  have  something  special  to 
offer  that  pays  a  good  profit,  something  to  sell 
that  will  warrant  the  expenditure,  we  unquali- 
fiedly advise  the  use  of  handbills.     They  are 


particularly    effective     during    the    holiday 
season. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  our  correspondent's 
argument  that  a  city  druggist  does  not  get  the 
value  from  an  advertisement  carried  in  the 
newspaper  that  he  would  get  were  his  business 
of  such  a  character  that  customers  come  to 
him  from  all  parts  of  town.  He  can  expect  to 
pull  trade  from  only  a  limited  number  of  the 
paper's    readers.      However    each    individual 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT! 


AEOLIAN 
VOCAUON 

AMD 

STEGER 
MACHINES 


YOU  urill  no  doubt  he  pleated  to  know 
of  the  opening  of  oar  new  ^Phonograph" 
Department.  We  are  agents  for  the 
Famous  AEOUAN -VOCAUON  and 
STEGER  MACHINES. 


Judge  the  smoothness  and  tone  of  these  machmes  for 
yourself.  We  cordially  invite  you  to  call  and  hear 
them.  You  can  enjoy  melodies  that  savor  of  the  '^ood 
Ole  Da3rs»"  Opera  Gems,  Dance  Music-and  right  in  your 
own  home.  We  have  a  large  assortment  of  Records  to 
select  from. 


COME    IN    AND   LET  US    SHOW  YOU  I 


We  deliver  to  your  door  any  time,  rain  or  shine.    Order 
your  records  by  phone  if  you  like 
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case  must  be  judged  on  its  merits,  the  drug- 
gist himself  being  in  better  position  to  do  this 
than  any  agency  operating  at  a  distance.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  small  town  paper — 
a  druggist  ought  to  advertise  in  it  But  the 
city  druggist  is  confronted  by  a  somewhat 
different  set  of  conditions. 


The  Case  of  Mils  Versus  Cubic  Centi- 
meters 

A  protest  from  a  member  of  the  last  Parmacopoeial  Convention,  prompted 
by  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  July  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy 

By  James  F.  Couch 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia 


It  has  too  often  been  true  that  pharmacy  has 
lagged  behind  the  march  of  scientific  progress. 
The  survival,  in  pharmacy,  of  such  terms  as 
"muriatic  acid,"  "boracic  acid,"  "iron  sesqui- 
chloride,"  "arsenious  acid,"  and  "oil  of  vit- 
riol" evidence  the  conservatism  that  has  long 
characterized  the  art.  The  years  that  elapsed 
before  Squibb's  process  of  repercolation  was 
admitted  as  an  official  procedure  are  historical 
witnesses  of  the  same  idea. 

In  one  instance,  however,  pharmacy  glad- 
dened the  hearts  of  those  of  us  who  wish  her 
the  fulfilment  of  her  highest  destiny.  When 
the  inaccuracy  in  the  metric  standards  was 
discovered  she  leaped  into  the  van  and  was  the 
first  organization  of  all  to  discard  the  inac- 
curate cubic  centimeter  for  the  milliliter. 

The  reason  for  the  change  was  not  made 
clear  at  the  time,  and,  perhaps,  the  specific 
reason  is  not  clear  to  all  even  now,  although 
it  is  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  U.  S.  P.  IX. 
Many  and  various  were  the  explanations  of- 
fered by  pharmaceutical  periodicals,  but  none 
gave  the  simple  fact. 

It  is  an  old  story  that  the  cubic  centimeter 
and  the  milliliter  are  not  interchangeable ;  that 
they  are  neither  equal  nor  equivalent.  The 
volume  of  one  gramme  of  pure  water  at  4°  C. 
is  one  milliliter.  The  weight  of  one  cubic 
centimeter  of  pure  water  at  4°  C.  is  0.99996 
Gm.  Obviously  one  milliliter  equals  1.000027 
cubic  centimeters.  The  milliliter  is  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  liter;  the  cubic  centimeter 
is  the  thousandth  part  of  the  cubic  decimeter. 
We  are  accustomed  to  measure  liquids  in 
liters,  not  in  cubic  decimeters. 

We  do  not  measure,  and  never  have 
measured,  liquids  in  cubic  centimeters  any 
more  than  we  have  measured  molasses  in 
pecks  and  bushels  or  potatoes  in  gallons.  The 
cubic  centimeter  is  hot  a  unit  of  volume ;  it  is 
a  unit  of  capacity.  Its  use  in  the  place  of  the 
more  proper  milliliter  has  forced  us  to  adopt 


another  unit,  the  centimeter  cube,  for  certain 
exact  physical  and  electrochemical  measure- 
ments. 

The  term  "mil"  was  proposed  in  England 
some  sixteen  years  ago  as  a  convenient  form 
of  milliliter  to  supplant  the  cubic  centimeter 
in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  In  all  countries 
scientific  men  have  recognized  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  latter  term  and  have  been  slowly  adopt- 
ing the  mil.  Why,  then,  should  American 
pharmacy  deliberately  recede  from  a  position 
assumed  only  after  due  consideration  in  favor 
of  an  incorrect  term  which  has  nothing  but  in- 
grained inertia  to  recommend  it? 

There  was  neither  mention  nor  discussion  of 
this  proposition  at  any  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Pharmacopoeial  Convention  at  Washington 
last  May,  and  it  is  certain  that  had  there  been 
any  considerable  sentiment  against  retaining 
the  milliliter  it  would  have  foimd  expression 
in  that  body.  Even  though  the  honored  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Wiley,  had  elsewhere  suggested  a 
new  word,  the  "cubem,"  for  the  mil,  he  did 
not  mention  the  subject  iii  his  presidential  ad- 
dress. The  revision  committee  was  not  spe- 
cifically authorized  even  to  consider  such  a 
change,  although  such  power  is  vested  in  the 
committee  by  its  general  authorization. 

We  are  told  that  the  change  from  the  old 
unit  to  the  mil  caused  confusion.  Granted. 
But  consider  if  the  confusion  ^yhich  resulted 
from  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  and  which  exists  even  at  the 
present  day  has  been  urged  as  sufficient  reason 
to  change  back  to  the  old  fluidounce-grain 
system. 

We  are  again  told  that  the  engineers  use  a 
unit  of  measuremept  termed  the  "mil,"  and 
that,  in  coinage,  we  have  a  unit  the  "mill;" 
the  latter,  in  our  present  economic  condition, 
having  a  purely  academic  interest. 

What,  then,  shall  we  do  about  it?  Taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  matter  isn't  settled,  of 
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course.  Obviously  we  cannot  retain  the  term 
''mil."  Some  other  word  must  be  substituted 
for  it,  for  we  cannot  give  whole-hearted  con- 
sideration to  a  proposal  to  resurrect  the  incor- 
rect cubic  centimeter.  The  full  term  "milli- 
liter" is  not  unduly  long.  It  is  actually  two 
syllables  shorter  than  cubic  centimeter.  We 
might  shorten  it  to  "militer,"  but  this  lacks 
euphony. 

Consider  this :  It  has  long  been  the  practice 
among  scientists  to  honor  their  great  men  and 
immortalize  their  names  by  naming  units  after 
them.  Thus  the  physicists  have  distinguished 
Ampere,  Volta,  Gauss,  Coulomb,  Ohm,  Watt, 
Faraday,  Weber,  Curie,  Mayer,  and  our  own 
Henry.    The  botanists  have  adopted  the  same 


scheme  in  .the  nomenclature  of  some  plant 
genera  and  species;  witness  Pareira  brava,  B. 
wrightii,  Rudbeckia,  A.  douglasii,  A.  mortoni, 
Lawsonia,  H.  richardsonii,  among  many 
others.  The  same  is  true  of  other  biologists, 
entomologists,  zoologists,  etc.  Again,  in  anat- 
omy and  physiology  we  have  ntmierous  in- 
stances of  this  procedure. 

If  the  full  term  milliliter  shall  be  considered 
too  cumbrous  for  common  use  let  us,  follow- 
ing scientific  precedent,  give  the  unit  a  name 
from  one  of  our  great  pharmacists,  Procter, 
Squibb,  or  Lloyd,  and  in  honoring  him  honor 
ourselves  by  maintaining  a  position  assumed 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  last  committee  on  re- 
vision of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 


Unusual  Advertising  Stunts 

For  accepted  contributions  similar  to  those  that  follow  we  pay  one  dollar  each 


Profit  from  Unsalable  Cameras. 

By  Fred  A.  Jackman, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

In  our  window,  no  matter  what  else  is  on 
display,  one  particular  sign  is  always  in  a 
prominent  position.     It  reads: 


CAMERAS  TO  Rent. 
By  the  Day,  Week  or  Month. 


For  years  we  had  carried  cameras  and  sup- 
plies, but  of  a  brand  which  did  not  seem  to 
meet  very  well  the  popular  fancy.  We  made 
occasional  sales,  of  course,  but  not  so  many  as 
our  location  would  seem  to  justify. 

So  great  was  the  apparent  demand  for  an- 
other make,  a  nationally  advertised  one,  that 
we  finally  secured  the  agency — only  to  be  con- 
fronted by  a  fresh  difficulty. 

The  terms  of  our  contract  with  the  nation- 
ally-known company  prevented  us  from  selling 
other  brands,  and  the  agent  for  the  line  we  had 
formerly  pushed  did  not  care  to  refund  the 
money  on  our  unsold  machines. 

What  to  do  with  the  surplus  cameras  was  a 
problem.  However,  we  finally  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  renting  them,  figuring  that  we  could 
get  back  in  that  way  part  of  our  money. 

The  plan  was  a  success  from  the  start.  We 
let  out  the  cameras  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a 


day  for  the  box  machines  and  35  cents  for  the 
folding  ones,  and  quite  often  the  demand  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  renters  available.  When 
machines  were  hired  for  a  week  or  more  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  rental  charge 
was  made. 

In  practically  every  instance  we  sold  the 
film  to  be  used  with  the  machine,  and,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  the  exposed  rolls  were 
brought  back  to  us  for  developing  and  print- 
ing. Quite  frequently  the  success  borrowers 
had  with  the  rented  cameras  paved  the  way 
for  us  to  make  sales  from  our  regular  line, 
the  one  that  we  were  imder  contract  to  sell 
exclusively. 

The  sign  stays  in  the  window,  and  our  pho- 
tographic business  is  showing  a  nice  increase 
each  season^ 

Signs  that  Point  the  Way. 

By  S.  C.  Elwyn, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

The  plan  I  am  about  to  describe  was  used 
in  a  store  in  which  I  worked  a  number  of 
years  ago. 

It  is  an  out-door  advertising  proposition  and 
consists  of  a  white  sign  of  good  size  with  a 
capital  "H,"  the  first  letter  of  the  firm's  name, 
painted  in  red,  and  to  the  right  of  it,  painted 
in  black,  a  large  arrow.    The  signs  are  posted 
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on  conspicuous  trees  and  posts  and  have  the 
arrows  pointing  the  direction  of  the  store. 
In  front  of  the  store  a  similar  sign,  only  much 
larger,  is  suspended  and  its  arrow  points 
directly  to  the  store  door. 

As  an  added  means  of  driving  the  idea 
home,  coat  buttons,  bearing  the  letter-and- 
arrow  device,  are  distributed  gratis  to  who- 
ever will  wear  them. 

The  Problem  of  Small  Articles. 

By  Fred  A.  Jackman, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

The  proper  display  method  for  small  articles 
such  as  face  powders,  perfumes,  health  salts, 
cough  remedies,  etc.,  has  always  been  a  bother- 
some problem  for  us.  No  matter  how  we  tried 
to  arrange  the  display  piles  they  either  looked 
flat  and  unattractive  or  else  they  tumbled  over 
at  an  inopportune  time. 

To  overcome  the  trouble  we  built  a  number 
of  shelves  that  we  could  shift  around  from 
one  show-case  to  another  as  required,  and 
which  could  be  stored  in  the  back  room  when 
not  needed  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Our  show-cases  are  all  six-foot  units  and 
we  had  the  stands  constructed  in  lengths  of 
four  feet  each.  They  measured  15J/^  inches 
high  at  the  back,  9  inches  from  back  to  front 
at  the  bottom,  and  were  "stepped"  at  equal  in- 
tervals to  make  five  shelves.  To  give  a  fin- 
ished appearance  to  the  ends  we  made  small 
stands,  each  one  foot  wide,  and  one  foot  deep. 
These  had  the  same  number  of  stepped  shelves 
as  the  stands  measuring  four  feet  long. 

We  very  often  use  these  display  fixtures  in 
our  windows,  particularly  when  we  are  pressed 
for  time  and  wish  to  put  in  a  window  that  will 
produce  an  effective  impression. 

The  Last-minute  Purchasers. 

By  Edgas  Romily, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

My  store  is  located  directly  across  the  street 
from  one  of  the  city's  waiting-rooms,  and  I 
naturally  get  more  or  less  business  from  the 
people  who  are  going  to  and  from  the  cars. 

One  thing  I  have  noticed  in  particular  is 
that  many  of  my  sales  from  these  people  are 
for  "forgotten"  items — a  tooth-brush,  a  tube 


of  shaving  cream,  a  powder  puff,  or  some 
other  toilet  requisite  that  was  overlooked  in 
the  last-minute  rush  to  make  a  train. 

I  figured  that  although  I  was  getting  a  fair 
revenue  from  this  kind  of  business  it  might  be 
possible  to  get  more  if  I  could  put  my  store 
name  before  more  of  the  people  who  entered 
the  station.  Accordingly  I  arranged  with  the 
company  having  the  refreshment  concession 
in  the  station  to  display  an  announcement  in 
a  conspicuous  place  over  one  of  the  counters. 
The  announcement  read: 


Forgotten  Anything? 

Romily's,  across  the  street,  has 
a  full  line  of  tooth-brushes, 
sosq>s,  and  toilet  articles.  Four 
clerks   to    give   quick    service. 


Of  course  I  haven't  noticed  any  great  rushes 
at  my  toilet  goods  cotmter  since  the  card  has 
been  put  in  position,  but  I  believe  that  it  is 
paying  me.  The  sign  space  costs  me  only  two 
dollars  a  month,  and  at  present-day  prices  it 
takes  only  a  few  sales  to  make  up  that  amount. 

Two  Cards  in  the  Window, 

By  Masy  Strouse  Crane, 
Hysham,  Mont. 

Flowers  are  not  always  considered  good 
merchandise  for  a  druggist  to  handle,  but  if 
proper  care  and  attention  is  given  to  them  and 
they  are  purchased  in  judicious  quantities, 
flowers  can  be  made  quite  a  profitable  side-line. 

We  watch  closely  for  announcements  of 
dances  to  be  held  by  the  various  local  societies, 
and  offer  to  put  a  card  concerning  them  in  our 
window.  Along  with  this  card  we  always  put 
one  of  our  own,  suggesting  that  those  who 
attend  secure  their  cut  flowers  from  our  fresh 
stock.    It  has  brought  us  many  customers. 

We  also  take  orders  for  funerals,  and  have 
supplied  quite  a  number  in  this  way. 

The  selling  of  flowers  always  attracts  yoimg 
people  to  the  store ;  especially  yoimg  men,  who, 
if  they  choose,  can  "say  it  with  flowers."  And, 
incidentally,  if  they  feel  the  need  of  supple- 
menting those  remarks,  they  can  also  "say  it 
with  candy,"  a  commodity  which  we  can  like- 
wise supply. 


We  need  more  contributions  for  this  department.  One  dollar  each  for  accepted  ideas. 


Little  Confessions:  How  Some  of  'Em 

Get  Rid  of  the  Goods 

By  A  Traveling  Salesman 


CSiarles  La  Pierre,  Biolo^cal  Distributor. 

Charles  La  Pierre  is  a  Frenchman.  He 
runs  a  drug  store  in  a  city  of  30,000  down 
east.  He  is  not  much  of  a  merchandiser.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he's  a  grouch.  But  he  sells 
a  raft  of  biologicals — ^more  than  all  the  other 
seventeen  stores  put  together,  I  guess. 

How  do  you  suppose  he  does  it? 

The  Road  Man  didn't  find  out  the  how  and 
why  from  the  chief  himself.  He  took  a  dif- 
ferent route.  He  interviewed  the  users  of 
biologicals — ^the  physicians  of  the  town. 

"Doctor,"  asked  the  Road  Man  of  the  first 
physician  he  called  on,  "where  do  you  get  your 
biologicals?" 

"La  Pierre's." 

"Why?" 

**Well,  because  he  keeps  them  right.  He 
keeps  them  in  a  refrigerator— on  ice.  I  get 
better  results  from  his  vaccines.  Some  of  the 
other  stores  in  town  keep  biologicals  in  every 
possible  manner — ^next  to  the  radiators,  in  the 
sunlight,  in  wooden  drawers,  closets— every 
place,  in  fact,  but  on  ice." 

The  Road  Man  dropped  in  to  see  another 
physician. 

"Doctor,"  he  asked,  "where  are  your  pre- 
scriptions filled?" 

"Most  of  them,  I  guess,  are  put  up  down- 
stairs." 

"Where  do  you  buy  your  serums  and  vac- 
cines, then?" 

"When  it  comes  to  biologicals  I  usually  get 
them  down  the  street,  of  Charlie  La  Pierre. 
You  see,  he  keeps  them  in  a  refrigerator— on 
real  ice.  I  find  that  my  cases  pull  through 
quicker  when  I  use  his  vaccines.  Many  of  the 
druggists  around  here  don't  keep  biologicals 
right.  They  don't  seem  to  realize  that  serums 
and  vaccines  deteriorate  at  high  temperature. 
Perhaps  you  manufacturers  are  to  blame. 
When  I  want  biologicals  I  call  up  La  Piefre's 
and  get  them  fresh — ^get  them  right  off  the 


ice. 


fp 


The  Road  Man  then  stepped  over  to  see 
how  the  Frenchman  handled  biologicals.  The 
boss  was  out  but  his  clerk  was  there.     And 


together  we  looked  over  the  stock.  He  had 
about  $300  worth  in  a  biological  refrigerator. 

"Fifty  pounds  of  ice,"  said  the  clerk,  "go 
into  that  refrigerator  every  day.  It  doesn't 
make  any  difference  whether  the  weather  is 
hot  or  cold." 

"Does  it  pay?"  asked  the  Road  Man. 

"In  many  ways  it  pays,"  answered  the  clerk. 
"I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  physicians  in  this  county  draw  on  us 
for  biologicals;  not  only  biologicals,  you  un- 
derstand, but  they  buy  other  things  as  well. 
We  have  the  doctors  coming  our  way.  They 
send  patients  here.  We  have  built  up  a 
prestige  and  good-will  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  negligence  and  carelessness  displayed  by 
certain  druggists  in  handling  biologicals  — 
that's  the  way  it  looks  to  tne.  Anyhow,  we 
get  the  business." 


*:» 


Two  Men  in  a  Window. 

The  Road  Man  was  going  up  the  street  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  last  fall.  He  stopped 
to  see  what  the  crowd  was  looking  at.  Two 
men  were  busy  making  cigars  in  a  show  win- 
dow, rolling  them  the  old-fashioned  way.  The 
Road  Man  dropped  in  the  shop  to  try  a  couple 
and  incidentally  find  out  how  the  window  was 
pulling. 

"I  sell  about  5000  a  week,"  said  the  man 
behind  the  counter,  "I've  had  these  fellows 
making  cigars  in  the  window  for  two  years. 
I  borrowed  the  idea  from  Childs',  New  York. 
I  figured  if  it  would  sell  wheat  cakes  it  would 
sell    cigars — and    it    did.      This    man-in-the- 

window  stunt  seems  to  flag  the  people." 

< 
♦     *     j»t 

Barle  Murray,  Who  Sells  Insurance. 

"There  are  two  ways  to  sell  a  man,"  says 
Earle  Murray,  salesman  for  the  Northwestern 
Mutual.  "One  is  to  drop  in  on  your  man  with 
the  hope  of  finding  him  in  the  right  mood  and 
line  him  up  for  a  policy.  This  is  the  hit-or- 
miss  style,  the  method  followed  by  the  fellow 
who  doesn't  believe  in  scientific  selling  meth- 
ods.    The  other  way  is  to  spend  a  little  time 
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digging  up  information  about  your  man,  his 
family— everything,  in  fact,  surrounding  his 
family  and  business  life — and  then  walk  in  on 
him. 

"Take,  for  instance,  a  policy  I  closed  this 
morning.  Here  was  a  man,  working  on  a  sal- 
ary, with  a  wife  and  two  children.  He  wasn't 
carrying  a  cent's  worth  of  protection  and  he 
needed  life  insurance  if  a  man  ever  did.  I 
made  it  a  point  to  get  all  the  facts  about  this 
fellow  and  his  family  before  I  called.  I  learned 
from  one  of  his  friends  that  he  was  planning 
on  sending  the  older  of  the  two  boys  to  col- 
lege. All  sdt  with  this  information,  I  called 
on  my  man.  The  first  thing  he  popped  was, 
'Nothing  doing,  Murray!  I'm  off  this  insur- 
ance stuff.' 

"You  are  making  good  money  right  now," 
I  chimed  in,  "but  what  would  happen  to  those 
dependent  upon  you  if  you  should  suddenly 
pass  away?  I  feel  quite  sure  that  you  want 
those  two  boys  of  yours  to  receive  good  edu- 
cations. You  want  to  be  sure  that  they  will 
be  well  taken  care  of  in  the  event  that  some- 
thing happens. 

"Qick !  Just  like  that.  I  knew  that  I  had 
registered.  From  then  on  it  was  merely  a 
question  of  spreading  out  my  different  policies 
in  front  of  him  and  letting  him  make  the  selec- 
tion.   I  sold  him  a  $15,000  policy. 

"I  afterwards  learned  that  no  less  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  insurance  men  had  tackled 
this  fellow.  I  had  easier  sailing  because  I  had 
the  facts.  I  knew  my  man.  I  knew  what 
appeal  to  make  in  order  to  swing  him  around. 
He  thought  a  great  deal  of  the  boy  that  he 
was  going  to  send  to  college.  He  didn't  want 
anything  to  stand  in  the  way  of  giving  that 
boy  a  good  education.  When  I  spoke  about 
that  boy's  education  I  touched  on  the  strong 
;point  in  my  appeal." 

in     in     in 
Steve  Rhodes'  Plan* 

The  Road  Man  once  asked  Steve  Rhodes, 
a  salesman  for  Quett  &  Peabody,  the  Arrow 
collar  people,  how  he  handled  a  dealer  who 
bought  from  everybody. 

Steve  thought  a  moment,  pulled  out  his 
order-book,  leafed  over  about  a  dozen  carbon 
copies,  and  passed  the  book  over  to  the  Road 
Man. 

"You  sec  that  order  ?"  queried  Steve.  "One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  bucks  in  all.     The 


biggest  order  I  ever  pulled  out  of  that  boy. 
He  was  one  of  those  chaps  who  bought  from 
every  salesman  who  came  his  way,  and  not 
much  from  any  one.  I  have  been  on  his  trail 
for  two  years. 

"This  dealer's  trouble,"  continued  Steve, 
"was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  carried  too  many 
brands  of  the  same  kind  of  merchandise.  For 
instance,  I  looked  over  his  stock  and  found 
that  he  was  handling  three  different  brands  of 
collars,  eight  makes  of  shirts,  four  kinds  of 
suspenders,  eight  lines  of  hosiery,  six  brands 
of  underwear,  and  so  on  down  tiie  line.  His 
shelves  fairly  groaned  under  excess  stbtk. 

"Trip  before  last  I  asked  him  whether  he 
figured  he  was  making  as  much  money  out  of 
his  business  as  he  had  a  right  to  expect.  To 
which  he  agreed  that  he  wasn't.  I  then  told 
him  of  a  little  chat  I  had  some  time  ago  with 
one  of  the  managers  of  a  chain  grocery.  This 
chain-store  man,  I  said,  put  me  wise  to  a  few 
reasons  why  these  big  boys  make  oodles  of 
money.  For  one  thing,  they  standardize  their 
stock.  Instead  of  handling  a  half-dozen 
brands  of  oatmeal,  for  instance,  they  limit 
their  stock  to  two  kinds.  Instead  of  filling  in 
their  lines  with  four  or  five  makes  of  butter, 
they  feature  one  kind— or  possibly  two.  The 
same  idea  is  carried  out  right  straight  through 
their  whole  retailing  system.  They  contend 
it  isn't  necessary  to  carry  a  dozen  brands  of 
the  same  article,  and  that  they  can  make  more 
money  by  standardizing  their  stock;  picking 
out  one  or  two  good  brands  of  each  kind  of 
commodity  and  pushing  them. 

"  'Maybe,'  I  told  this  dealer,  'you  can't 
adopt  chain-store  methods  in  your  town.  I 
don't  know.  But  I  do  believe  you  will  make 
more  money  by  eliminating,  as  far  as  it  is 
feasible,  duplicating  lines  from  your  stock, 
and  concentrating  on  well-known  advertised 
makes;  brands  that  people  want;  brands  that 
people  buy.' 

"I  talked  to  him  along  these  lines  and  left 
his  store  without  selling  a  thing.  I  don't  ex- 
actly mean  that,  for  I  did  sell  him.  I  sold  him 
an  idea.  I  didn't  realize  it,  however,  until  I 
called  on  him  a  few  days  ago.  I  had  not  more 
than  laid  down  my  grips  when  he  up  and  said, 
'Steve,  I  have  been  thinking  over  what  you 
told  me  on  your  last  trip.  I  think  there  is 
something  to  your  plan,  and  I'm  going  to  try 
it  out.  I'm  going  to  start  off  by  putting  in 
your  line  of  collars  and  shirts.' 
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'There  you  have  my  way  of  handling  the 
dealer  who  buys  from  everybody.  There  is 
only  one  thing  to  do,  as  I  see  it.  Sell  him  on 
the  chain-store  idea  of  merchandising;  the 
idea  of  weeding  out  duplicating  lines  of  slow 
sellers ;  the  idea  of  standardizing  his  stock  on 
the  live  items — ^the  brands  that  are  called  for ; 
that  people  want." 

*     ♦     * 
One  Thing  at  a  Time. 

"If  you  have  a  big  line — z,  line  like  mine, 
with  eight  thousand  items — ^there  is  only  one 
way  to  put  it  over  successfully,  my  boy,  and 
that  is  by  concentrating  on  one  profitable 
specialty  each  trip  over  the  territory." 

^his  is  what  Buck  Hayes,  salesman  for  the 
Simmons  Hardware  Company,  tells  the  Road 
Man. 

"I  know  that,  Buck,"  interrupted  the  Road 
Man,  "but  a  man  would  have  to  live  832  years 
to  give  every  article  in  the  line  a  fair  show, 
wouldn't  he  ?" 

"Let  me  tell  you  one  thing,  old  boy.  Find 
out  what  the  house  wants  to  sell.  If  these 
items  don't  stick  out  in  the  sales  bulletins,  ask 
your  branch  manager  pointblank  for  a  list  of 
the  twenty-five  products  the  house  prefers  to 
sell.  Take  those  items  for  your  leaders  over 
your  territory;  one  at  a  time,  you  understand. 
Learn  all  you  can  about  these  items — interest- 
ing things,  of  course;  things  that  dealers  like 
to  know.     Then  go  to  it. 

"Now, .  what  happens  when  you  take  out 
one  specialty  and  swing  around  the  territory? 
You  are  bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm  on 
that  one  article.  Naturally,  you  talk  about 
that  one  article. 

"You  throw  all  of  your  selling  energy  back 
of  that  one  thing,  and  you  make  an  impression 
on  your  dealer.  He  doesn't  always  buy  right 
off  the  reel,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  he 
does.  And,  when  you  have  nailed  him  for  that 
one  product,  then  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  you 
to  follow  through  with  the  trailers — the  other 
7999.  You  see  ?  That's  how  it  is  possible  for 
me  to  crowd  ^  portion  of  this  big  family  of 
products  into  my  orders. 

"This  idea  of  concentrating  on  one  article," 
continued  Buck,  "works  out  funny  in  many 
different  ways.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  I 
took  out  a  Keen  Kutter  meat  grinder  over  my 
territory  last  fall.    And  nearly  every  trip  since 


some  dealer  bobs  up  and  says:  'Say,  Hayes, 
how  much  are  those  Keen  Kutter  meat  grind- 
ers you  showed  me  a  few  trips  ago?' 

"You  see  the  way  it  works  out?  These 
dealers  never  forget  that  Keen  Kutter  meat 
grinder.  They  never  forget  that  feature  item. 
Take  my  advice,  boy,  if  you  want  to  put  over 
a  big  line,  if  you  really  want  to  do  justice  to 
it,  lean  heavily  on  the  one-specialty-once-over- 
your-territory  idea." 


Is  Ted  McKenna  Right? 

"It  is  dying  out,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Ted 
McKenna,  high-powered  salesman  for  the 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company.  "This 
idea  of  spending  money  on  buyers  to  get  busi- 
ness, I  mean.  I  don't  do  it  any  more.  The 
fad  is  passing;  is  going  out  of  style. 

"I'm  out  selling  goods  strictly  on  their 
merit:— on  what  they  will  do  for  my  prospect. 
In  other  words,  I  figure  I  render  a  service  to 
a  man  when  I  sell  him  a  Burroughs.  It  en- 
ables him  to  do  his  accounting  a  little  quicker, 
a  little  better,  more  efficiently.  He  saves 
money  through  the  use  of  my  machine. 

"A  banker  told  me  the  other  day  that  he 
estimates  that  his  battery  of  Burroughs  ma- 
chines are  earning  him  about  $8000  a  year. 
I  know  well  that  I  rendered  that  man  a  service 
when  I  sold  him  his  first  machine." 

"That  may  be  all  right  in  selling  bankers," 
voiced  the  Road  Man,  "but  you  can't  sell  the 
drug  trade  without  setting  'em  up  every  now 
and  then." 

"Listen  here,  lad;  I  know  a  few  chaps  sell- 
ing drugs.  They  are  real  salesmen,  too.  One 
of  them  in  particular  I  want  to  tell  you 
about.  He  never  buys  a  cigar  for  a  drug- 
gist. His  big  play  with  merchants  is  the 
service  he  gives  them.  Here  is  a  case  in  point: 
Last  spring  this  salesman  sensed  a  possibility 
of  a  rise  in  cough  syrups.  He  discussed  the 
proposition  frankly  with  his  trade.  He  told 
his  dealers  that  he  thought  there  would  be  an 
advance.  He  advised  putting  in  their  season's 
supply.  They  did.  The  raise  came.  And, 
when  this  salesman  showed  up  on  his  rounds, 
he  figured  out  in  dollars  and  cents  the  money 
he  had  saved  his  customers. 

"This  is  only  one  of  the  ways  this  salesman 
serves  his  trade.  His  customers  think  a  lot  of 
him,  too." 


Counter  Displays  That  Count* 

Thin  displays  reduce  the  inactive  investment,  reduce  the  loss  by  breakage,  and 
promote  and  facilitate  sales 

.  By  Otis  R.  Tyson 


This  is  to  be  a  story  of  counter  displays 
that  lead  the  simple,  but  artistic,  life;  a  story 
describing  the  application  of  thrift  in  counter 
displays  by  a  drug-store  chain  that  utilizes  ap- 
proximately 6000  square  feet  of  glass  show- 
case tops  and  4000  square  feet  of  counter 
space  for  displaying  merchandise.  In  passing, 
it  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  a  counter  dis- 
play in  one  of  these  stores  bids  for  the  atten- 
tion of  a  daily  average  of  1500  people,  and  it 
is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  these  people 


ligation  led  him  to  the  inventory  sheets,  and 
for  the  first  time  he  realized  how  large  an 
amount  of  merchandise  was  piled  up  on  coun- 
ters and  show-cases  for  purposes  of  display. 

The  manager  did  not  wait  to  make  up  a 
grand  total.  The  figures  on  two  or  three 
stores  sufficed  to  convince  him  that  he  had 
located  a  considerable  part  of  the  inactive  in- 
vestment. A  glance  through  the  binder  of 
breakage  reports  revealed  another  result  of  ihe 
old  condition ;  he  found  that  much  of  the  loss 
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— or  the  most  of  them — are  in  a  buying  mood. 
Consider  further  that  each  of  the  stores  in  this 
chain  maintains  an  average  of  twenty-five 
counter  displays,  and  it  becomes  apparent  why 
these  displays  deserve  the  attehtion  they  are 
now  getting. 

The  story  begins  with  the  time  when  the 
conventional  counter  display  was  a  stack  or 
pyramid  of  merchandise  bearing  a  price  ticket. 
Some  of  the  men  in  the  organization  had  peri- 
odically advocated  simplified,  or  decorative, 
displays,  but  nothing  tangible  resulted  until  the 
folly  of  the  old  plan  was  revealed  by  accident. 
The  general  manager  was  trying  to  locate 
overstocks.    One  of  the  channels  of  his  inves- 

*From  Butinets,  a  monthly  magazine  published  by 
the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company. 


from  breakage  and  damage,  which  totaled  a 
considerable  sum  every  year,  could  be  at- 
tributed to  the  bulkiness  of  counter  displays. 
But  the  most  impressive  figures,  of  course, 
were  the  estimates  of  the  amounts  invested  in 
display  merchandise  in  the  more  than  thirty 
stores  that  the  company  operates. 

So  the  order  for  simplified  coimter  displays 
went  out,  much  to  the  delight  of  those  display 
managers  that  had  been  advocating  the  substi- 
tution of  artistic  simplicity  for  bulk.  And  as 
the  displays  embodying  the  new  idea  were 
gradually  installed,  the  faults  of  the  old*  sys- 
tem, aside  from  the  unnecessary  investment  in 
merchandise,  became  more  and  more  obvious 
by  comparison.  Some  of  these  faults  are  the 
following: 
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Bulky  displays  form  a  barricade  between 
customer  and  salesperson  to  the  certain  detri- 
ment of  selling  efforts.  Concentration  of  ef- 
fort is  not  possible  when  salesperson  and  cus- 
tomer are  playing  hide-and-seek  in  a  maze  of 
pyramids  of  bottles  and  stacks  of  talcum  pow- 
der. Apparently  the  builders  of  bulky  displays 
never  knew  when  to  stop. 

Bulky  displays  ■  hide  the  great  variety  of 
merchandise  displayed  on  the  shelves.  A 
glance  at  these  assortments  often  helps  the 
customer  recall  something  forgotten  for  the 
moment  but  really  needed  at  home. 

Bulky  displays  slow  up  service  by  hindering 
the  showing  of  merchandise  and  the  wrapping 
of  packages.  They  hamper  the  man  behind 
the  counter  and  compel  him  to  be  something 
of  a  juggler  and  sleight-of-hand  performer 
as  well  as  a  salesman.  In  displaying  tooth 
brushes  he  is  too  often  compelled  to  balance 
the  tray  in  mid-air  for  lack  of  counter  space; 
in  wrapping  a  package  he  may  be  compelled 
to  wrestle  with  it  in  the  narrow  space  between 
a  pyramid  of  bottles  and  a  mountain  of 
packages. 


operation  of  selling.  When  the  company  de- 
cided to  install  them  it  adopted  rules  govern- 
ing dimensions.  The  glass  ^ow-cases  are  uni- 
formly forty-two  inches  high.  Displays  are 
limited  to  twenty  inches  in  height,  making  a 
total  of  sixty-two  inches  to  the  peak  of  the 
display  and  bringing  it  well  above  the  "eye- 
line"  of  the  average  person.  There  must  be 
an  open  space  of  thirty  inches  between  dis- 
plays, which  provides  ample  room  for  show- 
ing merchandise  and  wrapping  packages. 
Thin  displays  open  up  an  unlimited  field  for 
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Bulky  displays  reduce  the  possibility  of  in- 
dividuality. They  all  look  discouragingly 
alike. 

Thin  displays  emphasize  these  faults  by 
comparison.  They  reduce  the  merchandise 
materially;  usually  a  half-dozen  bottles  take 
the  place  of  four  or  five  dozen.  Obviously 
the  loss  from  breakage  is  Veduced  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  merchandise  handled. 

Thin  displays  give  the  goods  on  the  shelves 
a  chance  to  sell  themselves  and  speed  up  the 


individuality;  they  provide  the  chance  to  em- 
phasize quality  by  enshrining  the  merchandise, 
so  to  speak,  in  appropriate  settings.  Take,  for 
example,  a  bottle  of  high-grade  perfume;  con- 
sider how  a  boquet  of  fresh  flowers  advertises 
the-perfume  and  awakens  the  desire  of  pos- 
session. If  fresh  flowers  are  not  available, 
artificial  ones  provide  a  good  second  choice. 
The  function  of  bath  crystals  may  well  be 
visualized  by  means  of  an  illustrated  back- 
ground ;  the  display  not  only  educates  the  cus- 
tomer who  never  has  used  bath  crystals,  but 
suggests  a  purchase  by  appealing  to  the  in- 
stinct of  imitation. 

Thin  displays  facilitate  the  grouping  of  co- 
related  merchandise.  A  powder  puff  enhances 
the  value  of  a  display  of  face  powder.  A  joint 
display  of  tooth  brushes  and  dental  cream  is 
always  effective.  There  is  almost  no  limit  to 
the  possibilities  of  thus  directing  the  mind  of 
the  customer  to  additional  articles. 

Thin  displays  can  be  effectively  linked  with 
national  advertising,  the  merchandise  supple- 
menting   the    trade-mark    in    the    decorative 
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scheme  and  the  slogan  on  the  explanatory 
price-card  Likewise,  thin  displays  may  be 
used  to  good  advantage  in  backing  up  the  ad- 
vertising and  window  displays  of  the  store 
itself. 

Thin  displays  can  be.  shown  under  the  soft 
rays  of  an  artistic,  indirect  electric  light.  The 
light  itself  has  great  attention  value,  and  the 
effect  of  its  rays  upon  certain  merchandise — 
fine  perfumery  bottles,  for  example — is  always 
inviting. 


Thin  displays  improve  the  general  appear^ 
ance  of  a  store.  They  lead  the  way  to  indi- 
viduality through  color  schemes  and  variety 
of  design;  they  eliminate  that  stocky,  ware- 
house look  and  substitute  an  air  of  refinement 
that  is  always  an  asset 

For  reasons  such  as  these  the  same  general 
manager  that  brought  about  the  installation  of 
thin  displays  for  strictly  economic  reasons  now 
views  them  from  an  entirely  different  angle — 
that  of  promoting  and  facilitating  sales. 


How  Shall  We  Make  the  Glad  Tidings 

Known  ? 

By  Prescott  R.  Love  land 

Ridjewood,  N.  J. 


Personal  letters,  house-to-house  advertising, 
circularizing,  bill-boards,  signs,  counter  slips, 
newspapers,  and  calendars — I  think  I  have 
used  them  all.  And  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  check  up  results,  the  following  three  have 
proved  the  best:  (1)  newspaper  advertising; 
(2)  calendars;  (3)  counter  slips. 

Counter  slips  and  counter  cards  are  not  as 
good  as  the  other  two.  They  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  cheaper  than  either  of  the 
others,  however;  and  judiciously  used  they  do 
a  lot  of  good. 

I  think  the  tendency  in  this  sort  of  advertis- 
ing is  to  overload  it,  if  you  get  my  meaning. 
We  are  liable  to  put  too  much  matter  on  a 
counter  slip  and  by  so  doing  render  it  worth- 
less. For  instance,  one  hundred  words,  well 
chosen  and  to  the  point,  will  be  read,  while  one 
thousand  words  just  as  surely  will  not  be  read. 
So  in  getting  out  counter  slips  or  cards  be 
brief  and  to  the  point 

For  the  retail  druggist  in  a  small  town  or 
city  I  consider  newspaper  advertising  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  game.  Of  course  in  the  big 
cities  any  great  amount  of  space  in  the  news- 
papers is  almost  prohibitive  for  the  average 
retail  druggist. 

Newspaper  advertising,  however,  in  order 
to  be  effective,  should  be  as  timely  and  catchy 
as  possible.  A  great  many  retailers  lose  sight 
of  this  fact  and  much  of  the  money  they  spend 
brings  in  very  poor  returns.    Some  make  the 


mistake  of  treating  a  newspaper  ad  as  though 
it  were  a  sign.    For  instance, 

John  Hathaway  RoBiNsoir, 

Apothecary, 
Pure  Drugs  and  Chemicals, 

is  perfectly  all  right  for  a  sign,  but  run  as  an 
ad  in  a  newspaper  it  is  all  wrong. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  lived  in  a  small  town 
where  there  were  two  drug  stores  and  two 
weekly  newspapers.  Both  stores  advertised  in 
each  of  the  papers.  And  those  advertisements, 
like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
changed  not.  Year  in  and  year  out  they  never 
varied.  It  is  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  I  can 
quote  those  ads  verbatim.  Each  week  I  read 
in  The  Mirror  and  in  The  Chronicle:  "A.  S. 
Black,  Apothecary,  59  High  St  A  Full  and 
Complete  Stock  of  Drugs,  Medicines,  Chemi- 
cals, Fancy  and  Toilet  Articles,  Brushes  & 
Combs,  Perfumery,  &c.,  &c.  Prescriptions 
Accurately  Compounded  at  Any  Hour  of  the 
Day  or  Night."  And  Flower's  drug  store  had 
practically  the  same  layout,  only  in  addition 
thereto  a  full  line  of  "Toilet  &  Sachet  Pow- 
ders" was  carried. 

I  was  a  little  fellow  and  lived  on  a  farm, 
and  I  used  to  wonder  what  kind  of  powder 
sachet  powder  was.  I  pronounced  it  with  the 
accent  on  the  et. 

Now  it  is  possible  that  the  owners  of  those 
two  drug  shops  derived  some  benefit  from 
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those  never-changing  ads.  But  it  is  a  moral 
certainty  that  they  would  have  derived  con- 
siderably more  by  changing  them  now  and 
then.  V 

I  am  in  business  in  a  suburban  town  where 
we  have  only  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  in  the 
nine  years  I  have  been  here  I  have  never 
missed  an  issue.  I  usually  have  a  four-inch, 
double-column  space,  in  preferred  position, 
and  I  change  the  advertisement  every  week,  as 
a  rule.  Sometimes  I  let  an  ad  run  for  two 
weeks,  but  never  longer. 

Of  course  on  special  occasions  I  use  larger 
space.  Once,  when  celebrating  an  anniversary, 
I  used  an  entire  page. 

I  believe  the  same  rule  holds  good  with 
newspaper  advertising  as  with  counter  slips. 
We  mustn't  try  to  crowd  too  much  matter  into 
a  limited  area. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  I  use  my  news- 
paper space  I  will  state  that  last  week  I  adver- 
tised a  new  talcum  powder  and  this  is  the 
language  I  used: 

Orange  Blossom  Talcum  Powdek. 

A  pure,  smooth,  high-grade  borated  talcum  powder 
•especially  prepared  to  suit  the  most  fastidious.  It  has 
the  delicate,  delightful  odor  of  orange  blossoms.  Pyra- 
mid shape,  sprinkle-top  cans.    Price,  twenty-five  cents. 

Just  that,  with  the  name  and  store  address, 
was  all  there  was  to  it. 

The  paper  came  off  the  press  about  four 
o'clock  Thursday  afternoon,  and  before  Fri- 
<lay  noon  I  had  had  at  least  a  half-dozen  calls 
for  "that  new  talcum  powder  you  are  adver- 
tising in  The  Herald/*  I  mention  this  as  a 
fair  sample  of  the  results  I  am  able  to  observe 
as  a  direct  result  of  a  small  ad  in  the  news- 
paper. To  some  this  may  not  seem  startling, 
but  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  in  business 
in  a  suburban  town  of  only  about  seven 
thousand  and  that  there  are  three  other  drug 
stores  here. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  thing  on  the  list, 
-calendars.  And  right  here  let  me  say  that  in 
the  whole  advertising  family  the  calendar  has 
always  been  my  particular  hobby.  It  doesn't 
matter  whether  you  are  in  business  in  String- 
town-on-the-Pikc  or  in  one  of  the  big  burgs,  a 
calendar  is  a  mighty  good  investment  But  let 
me  also  inform  you  that,  personally,  I  am 
pretty  fussy  as  to  wliat  kind  of  a  calendar  I 
jgivt  to  my  customcn. 


There  are  calendars  and  calendars.  Some 
that  I  have  seen  I  wouldn't  have  my  name  on, 
not  on  a  bet — gaudy,  ugly,  inartistic  things,  in 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  I  have  often 
wondered  who  under  the  sun  ever  devised 
such  lithographic  nightmares. 

Twenty- four  years  ago  I  gave  out  my  first 
calendar.  It  was  a  miniature  reproduction  of 
an  engraving,  and  it  cost  six  dollars  a  hundred 
— would  cost  about  twenty  to-day,  I  presiune. 
I  have  found  that  for  my  purpose  the  best 
thing  is  a  small,  neat  engraving  or  hand-tinted 
reproduction  of  an  original  painting. 

I  consider  the  size  of  the  calendar  of  the 
utmost  imfiortance.  It  must  be  small;  never 
larger  than  six-and-a-half  by  three-and-a-half 
inches.  I  am  not  trying  to  compete  with  tlie 
banks  and  insurance  companies.  Something 
"different,"  out  of  the  ordinary,  is  what  I  am 
after. 

A  calendar  of  this  size  will  fit  nicely  into  a 
regular  six-and-three-quarter-inch  commercial 
envelope.  I  seal  the  envelopes  and  send  the 
calendars  out  under  a  two-cent  stamp,  and 
direct  the  offering,  whenever  possible,  to  the 
lady  of  the  house. 

I  have  often  been  told  by  my  friends  that  I 
am  foolish  for  sticking  on  two-cent  stamps, 
when  the  calendars  could  just  as  well  be  sent 
unsealed  with  a  one-cent  stamp.  All  of  which 
sotmds  plausible  enough.  However,  I  know 
what  happens  to  mail  tliat  comes  in  to  me  with 
a  one-cent  stamp  on  it,  and  I  have  always  felt 
that  the  additional  cent  on  each  of  those  calen- 
dars was  money  well  invested.  So  I  shall  con- 
tinue sending  my  calendars  out  by  first-class 
mail. 

It  strikes  me,  too,  that  we  should  have  very 
little  printed  on  them.    Something  like  this: 

John  W.  Galen, 

Apothecary, 

Main  and  Center  Streets, 

Mainvuxe,  Me. 

That  is  all  that  is  necessary,  or  advisable, 
unless  a  telephone  number  is  added. 

Now  when  such  a  calendar  is  sent  by  mail, 
sealed,  and  delivered  to  the  Lady  of  the  House 
(she's  the  girl  we  want  to  cater  to),  it  will  in 
most  cases  find  a  place  on  the  wall  of  tlie 
library  or  the  living-room,  or  in  milady^s  desk, 
where  it  will  remain  on  duty  for  the  ensuing 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days.  And  that^s 
long  enough. 


A  Letter  From  a  Retired  Druggist  to 

His  Son 


Dear  John:     . 

It  is  a  great  comfort  for  me  in  my  declining 
days  to  realize'  that  a  son  of  mine  thinks 
enough  of  his  father's  business  to  want  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  it.  A  great  many  boys  don't 
do  that.  They  look  down  on  "the  old  man" 
and  all  his  ways;  if  they  don't  say  so  in  so 
many  words  they  act  it,  which  is  just  as  bad. 
So  when  you  came  to  me  and  wanted  to  take 
over  the  store  I  was  pleased.  I  may  be  foolish 
and  soft-hearted  and  all  that,  but,  boy,  it 
touched  me.  It  was  an  indorsement  from  just 
that  source  from  which  I  wanted  it  to  come. 

You'll  get  along  all  right;  I  know  that. 
Still  you  can't  expect  me  to  pull  away  all  at 
once.  I'm  on  one  coast  now — and,  by  the 
way,  I  don't  like  it  here  and  sha'n't  stay  more 
than  a  month — and  you  are  on,  or  near,  the 
other;  but  all  the  same  I  put  in  a  good  many 
hours  in  that  old  store.  Every  nail  in  the 
place  has  a  sort  of  sacred  significance,  and  I 
miss  some  of  the  old  customers  more  than  I 
have  any  way  of  making  you  understand. 

And  in  addition  I  have  a  father's  interest. 
So  you  will  have  to  pardon  me,  John,  if  I  while 
away  a  few  moments  of  what  would  other- 
wise be  lonesomeness  by  handing  out  a  little 
advice.    That  is  the  way  of  the  world. 

To  begin  with,  I  want  to  warn  you  that  the 
note  you  gave  me  for  the  store  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  bank.  You  may  or  you  may  not 
understand  the  full  significance  of  the  term 
"discounting."  It  means,  in  a  few  words,  that 
you  are  expected  to  pay  your  quota  of  reduc- 
tion at  each  renewal  and  that  cash  only  will  be 
acceptable.  I  took  this  course  wholly  for  your 
own  good.  I  do  not  want  you  to  feel  in  any 
way  obligated  to  me.  You  bought  something, 
when  you  assumed  ownership  of  that  store, 
son,  something  worthy  of  your  best  endeavor. 
I  don't  want  the  place  cheapened,  or  you 
cheapened  in  your  own  estimation,  by  having 
the  transaction  based  on  any  other  than  strict 
business  principles.    That  is  best  all  around. 

You  are  now  the  owner,  and  you  will  buy 
such  supplies  as  are  needed  for  the  daily  re- 
plenishing of  stock.  Possibly  you  may  not  agree 
with  me  as  to  reliability  of  the  houses  from 


which  I  have  purchased  supplies  in  the  past. 
It  is  your  privilege  to  buy  as  you  will,  of 
course,  but  I  earnestly  hope  you  will  be  able 
to  see  your  way  clear  to  continue  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  firms  I  have  favored  for  years; 
firms  which,  by  seasons  on  end  of  close  asso- 
ciation, have  proved  their  trustworthiness  and 
their  real  interest  in  my  welfare.  Remember, 
John,  that  the  man  who  offers  large  discounts 
is  sometimes  the  man  to  be  most  looked  out 
for.  Avail  yourself  of  all  possible  discounts 
for  cash,  keeping  in  mind  the  adage  "A  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  made."  Your  bank  will  be 
mindful  of  your  attention  to  such  matters — 
don't  forget  that.  And  should  the  time  come 
when  you  must  apply  for  a  loan  you  will  be 
more  likely  to  get  it. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  borrow  in  case  of  actual 
need — but  borrow  from  your  bank.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  any  other  course  is  bad  business. 

I  would  not  depart  very  much  from  our 
long-established  custom  in  regard  to  counter- 
prescribing,  John.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  many  of  the  brethren  are  for- 
getful of  the  moral  obligation  that  rests  with 
the  profession.  Certain  medicines  should  not 
be  put  out  except  on  the  written  order  of  a 
reputable  physician.  You  may,  by  strict  ad- 
herence to  our  always- followed  custom  in  this 
respect,  occasionally  seem  to  miss  a  dollar  or 
two;  but  do  not  be  short-sighted  enough  to 
allow  yourself  to  believe  that  the  dollar  is 
really  lost.  The  chances  will  be  all  in  your 
favor,  my  son. 

It  is  the  custom  to  hear  much  these  days 
about  so-called  "modem"  drug  stores.  The 
really  funny  thing  about  such  prating  is  that 
it  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  were  not  so  tragic. 
Go  back  of  the  prescription  case  of  one  of 
these  places  and  you  will  soon  find  how  very 
"modem"  that  most  important  department  is. 
Do  you  find  any  but  primitive  utensils  there? 
As  a  matter  of  fact  you  do  not  even  find  a 
decent  assortment  of  mortars,  graduates,  pes- 
tles, and  stirring  rods.  How  many  stores  are 
supplied  with  Wedgwood  mortars  of  proper 
shape  for  trituration,  and  how  many  use  them 
for  that  purpose?     And  how  many  have  a 
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decent  assortment  of  properly  shaped  China 
clay  mortars  for  use  in  compounding  liquid 
preparations?  What  happens  when  an  order 
comes  in  for  a  sterile  solution?  My,  oh  my, 
how  very  "modem"  they  are  in  their  equip- 
ment for  such  work ! 

Doctors  are  beginning  to  show  an  interest 
in  the  matter  of  sterile  solutions  for  eye,  ear, 
throat  and  nose  use,  and  solutions  for  intra- 
muscular and  intradermal  use.  These  doctors 
are  asking  some  awkward  questions,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  will  soon  begin  to  insist  on  better 
conditions. 

You  are  going  to  make  the  old  place  a 
really-truly  "modem"  drug  store ;  I  know  you 
will  do  that  You  will  tear  out  the  partition 
between  the  front  of  the  store  and  the  pre- 
scription department,  perhaps,  and  you  will 
have  sterilizers  of  white  enamelware  in  plain 
view  of  your  patrons.  You  will  also  have 
your  white  enamel  closets  with  glass  shelves 
and  drawers  in  which  you  will  store  an  ample 
assortment  of  sterile  containers  for  use  in  dis- 
pensing prescriptions.  You  will  so  arrange 
the  prescription  department  that  everything 


done  can  be  seen  by  the  patrons,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  by  doing  that  physicians  and  cus- 
tomers alike  will  have  all  the  more  respect  for 
you  and  for  your  calling. 

And  I  know,  too,  that  you  will  make  it  your 
personal  concern  to  be  up  to  the  second  in  the 
matter  of  the  newer  chemicals  and  biologicals. 
Then,  God  bless  you,  John,  you  will  really  be 
a  "modem"  druggist  and  have  a  really  and 
truly  "modem"  drug  store! 

I  have  written  quite  a  letter,  haven't  I  ?  But 
there  is  one  thing  I'd  like  to  add,  my  boy;  I'd 
like  to  say  it  now,  and  I  am  going  to  make  it 
"snappy,"  as  the  saying  is.  You  are  engaged 
to  Mary  Westerlake;  you  have  been  going 
with  her  a  year  and  a  half,  and  I  have  seen  the 
ring  on  her  finger.  Marry  her,  John,  if  you 
feel  that  way,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
that  will  put  a  man  ahead  so  fast  as  a  good 
woman.  I  don't  feel  disposed  to  help  you 
along  with  the  store  very  much,  for  reasons 
already  explained,  but  I  will  help  you  with 
Mary.  So  if  the  lack  of  a  few  hundred  is  all 
that  is  holding  things  up,  just  call  on 

— ^Dad. 


Collected  Sermonettes 


Mark  Hanna  could  step  into  a  room 
wherein  sat  a  dozen  men  so  gloom-enwrapped 
that  their  tongues  were  black,  and  in  less  than 
fifteen  minutes  they'd  all  be  laughing  like 
school-boys.  We  can't  all  reflect  the  buoyancy 
that  Mark  Hanna  could,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  carry  aroimd  a  mug  that  makes 
a  yaller  dog  sit  down  and  howl  every  time  he 
sees  it.    Come  out  of  it ! 

4e        4e        4e 

At  any  packing  house  there  is  row  beside 
row  of  black,  of  white,  and  of  red  hog^  stuck, 
hung  by  the  heels,  and  moving  slowly  forward 
to  the  dumping-down  place — <iown  into  tanks 
of  boiling  water.  These  ghastly- moving  forms 
were  all  innocent  little  pigs  once,  and  the 
knife,  the  hook  and  the  tank  are  but  the 
logical  fruitage  of  the  lives  they  lived.  They 
made  hogs  of  themselves. 

«     «     ♦ 

The  little  bent  druggist  who  for  forty  years 
has  served  the  people  at  the  same  old  stand, 
whose  trousers  are  bagged  yet  whose  drugs 


and  heart  are  pure,  may  have  traveled  much 
farther  in  life  than  the  ruthless  millionaire 
who  whizzes  past  on  the  wings  of  a  quarter- 
gallon  of  gasoline  to  the  mile.  The  little 
druggist  may  not  realize  it,  but  his  is  the  much 
more  heroic  figure,  and  his  life  is  of  far  more 
value  to  the  world.    He  is  traveling  true. 


The  acquisition  of  riches  isn't  so  difficult, 
once  a  few  primary  principles  have  been  mas- 
tered.    It's  the  first  million  that  comes  hard. 


A  Board-of-Pharmacy  question  in  1923: 
If  a  dark-field  study  of  a  quart  of  blood  taken 
from  a  spotted  pig  reveals  the  presence  of 
non-pathogenic  spirilla  and  spirocheta,  to- 
gether with  Schereschewsky's  treponema  pal- 
lidum and  traces  of  sudanspirochaetae,  how 
much  tismethylaminotetraminoarsenobenzol- 
chlorhydrate  will  be  indicated,  and  when, 
where,  and  under  what  conditions  should  it 
be  dispensed  and  administered  ? 


The  Experiences  of  a  Druggist  on  a 

Hunting  Trip  to  Alaska 

By  G.  O.  Young 

Buckhannon,  West  Virginia 

The  winter!  the  brightness  that  blinds  you, 

The  white  land  locked  tight  as  a  drum, 
The  cold  fear  thcU  follows  and  finds  you. 

The  silence  that  bludgeons  you  dumb. 
The  snows  that  are  older  than  history. 

The  woods  where  the-  weird  shadows  slant; 
The  stillness,  the  moonlight,  the  mystery, 

Fve  bade  *em  good-by—but  I  can't. 

—RoBERT'lV.  Service. 


VIII. 

Jacquot's  cabin  on-Kluane  Lake  was  reached 
by  noon  on  Friday.  The  two  Indians,  John- 
nie and  Paddie,  were  camped  close  by,  and 
to  say  that  they  were  surprised  at  seeing  us  is 
putting  it  mildly.  They  had  supposed  we  had 
made  the  trip  down  the  river  and  that  we  had 
reached  White  Horse  by  steamer  long  before 
that  time.  We  related  briefly  our  misfortune 
and  the  hardships  which  we  had  undergone, 
after  which  Jean  began  the  preparation  of  a 
good  meal  for  us.  We  had  been  practically 
out  of  food  for  several  days.  During  the  past 
two  days  we  had  subsisted  almost  entirely  on 
some  dried  rice. 

Sketch  and  Voss  left  us  at  this  point  and 
continued  on  their  journey.  It  was  with  much 
regret  that  we  bade  these  men  good-bye.  They 
had  inconvenienced  themselves  very  much  on 
account  of  us.  We  knew  that  Bones  would 
make  settlement  to  their  employer,  Charles 
Baxter,  for  their  services,  but  knowing  this 
would  mean  nothing  to  them,  Dr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Snyder  and  I  made  up  a  purse  for  each  one  of 
them,  which  was  deposited  to  their  credit  in 
a  bank  at  White  Horse  upon  our  arrival 
there. 

It  was  our  intention  to  cross  Kluane  Lake 
in  a  good-sized  gasoline  boat  which  belonged 
to  the  Jacquot  brothers,  and  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  getting 
everything  in  readiness  for  an  early  departure 
the  following  morning. 

Kluane  Lake  is  about  forty-five  miles  in 
length,  and  the  distance  from  Jacquot's  to 
Bones's  place  is  about  thirty-five  miles.  The 
water  was  perfectly  calm  at  the  time  of  start- 
ing, but  we  had  not  gone  far  when  we  saw 


that  there  was  quite  a  ripple  ahead  of  us. 
Soon  afterwards  the  wind  began  blowing  a 
fierce  gale.  The  little  engine  was  not  strong 
enough  to  force  the  boat  forward  over  the 
large  waves  and  against  the  strong  wind;  it 
stopped  several  times,  which  resulted  in  our 
being  blown  rapidly  toward  the  rocky  shores. 
Jean  worked  at  the  engine  with  all  his  mighty 
and  was  fortunate  enough  in  each  instance  to 
get  the  craft  going  again  before  we  were 
forced  completely  off  our  course. 

It  was  noon  of  the  next  day  when  we  ar- 
rived at  Bones's  place.  We  were  very  much 
interested  in  his  fox  ranch,  an  enterprise 
which  he  carried  on  in  addition  to  his  business 
of  outfitting  big  game  hunters.  His  stock 
consisted  of  black,  silver-gray  and  red  foxes, 
as  well  as  some  crosses,  representing  a  value 
of  several  thousand  dollars. 

We  started  by  wagon  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, crossed  Bear  Mountain,  and  reached  the 
Bear  Creek  road-house,  thirty-three  miles 
away,  some  two  or  three  hours  after  dark. 

The  following  night  we  camped  in  the  can- 
yon of  the  Alseck  River.  The  horses  were 
placed  in  the  stalls  of  a  log  stable  that  had 
been  erected  at  that  point,  while  Dr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Snyder  and  Bones  made  their  beds  on  a 
polS  bunk  in  the  rear  of  the  stable:  I  pre- 
ferred the  out-of-doors  and  made  my  bed  on 
the  wagon,  where  I  spent  the  night 

We  reached  Champagne  Landing,  an  Indian 
village,  the  next  evening,  and  stayed  all  night 
at  a  road-house  that  was  operated  by  a  squaw- 
man —  a  white  man  who  had  married  an 
Indian  woman. 

By  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  of  the  next 
day  our  horses  had  become  so  exhausted  that 
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we  were  compelled  to  stop  and  rest  them.  A 
small  cabin  had  been  reached  in  the  meantime, 
but  I  preferred  the  out-of-doors  to  the  foul 
smell  of  the  cabin,  and  again  I  made  my  bed 
on  the  wagon.  We  retired  about  four  o'clock, 
sleeping  until  near  midnight,  when  we  arose, 
hitched  our  horses  to  the  wagon,  and  con- 
tinued our  journey  in  the  darkness. 

The  main  road  that  leads  from  Dawson 
Gty  to  White  Horse  was  reached  soon  after 
daylight,  and  the  Takema  River  about  nine 
o'clock.    We  were  ferried  across  by  a  Scotch- 


open,  about  twelve  miles  distant  from  our 
destination. 

I  was  awakened  by  Bones  at  four  o'clock 
the  next  morning  and  found  that  my  blankets 
were  covered  with  almost  tiiree  inches  of  fresh 
snow,  but  I  had  been  very  warm  as  the  isnow 
had  afforded  protection  from  the  cold,    i 

Not  until  that  morning  had  I  felt  any  un- 
easiness concerning  matters  at  home.  Upon 
starting  into  the  interior  I  had  written  my 
wife  advising  that  in  case  of  sickness  or  death, 
or  anything  else  that  might  happen,  it  would 


Btuet  tIarHt  »  U<  irit  ftr  ik»  Utt  mpUet. 


man  who  is  employed  by  the  Yukon  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  ferrying  the  Canadian 
Royal  Mail  across  the  river  and  operating  a 
government  road-house.  He  was  not  long  in 
preparing  an  excellent  meal,  which  we  enjoyed 
very  much,  as  it  was  the  first  time  that  we  had 
eaten  since  early  the  morning  before.  We 
rested  our  horses  until  noon,  and  started  with 
the  hopes  of  reaching  White  Horse,  only 
twenty-two  miles  distant,  that  afternoon.  The 
horses,  however,  were  almost  worn  out  before 
they  had  reached  the  top  of  a  seven-  or  eig^t- 
mile  grade  which  was  encountered  immedi- 
ately after  starting.  Three  hours  after  dark 
we  were  again  obliged  to  make  camp  in  the 


be  useless  to  try  to  reach  me,  but  as  I  ap- 
proached the  village  a  sense  of  fear  came  over 
me.  I  did  not  know  but  what  some  of  my 
family  might  have  died  and  been  buried  dur- 
ing my  absence ;  my  store  mi^t  have  burned 
up;  or  the  country  might  again  be  at  war,  for 
all  we  knew.  Not  once  had  we  heard  from 
the  outside  world. 

It  was  almost  noon  when  we  drew  up  in 
front  of  a  small  hotel,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  had  a  ride  of  a  hundred  and 
ten  miles  by  rail  to  the  coast,  a  hazardous  voy- 
age of  several  days  from  Skagway  to  Seattle, 
and  a  ride  of  perhaps  three  thousand  mitet 
from  that  point  to  my  home,  I  feh  as  thou^ 
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#(e  big  end  of  our  journey  was  over  and  that 
ws  were  almost  home. 

Poctor  &nd  I  forwarded  messages  to  our 
homes  advising  that  we  had  reached  civiliza- 
tion snA  requested  that  immediate  repHes  be 
-aur/tJta  Sltagway.  Mr.  Snyder  wired  to  his 
iamny  there,  and  soon  had  a  reply  advising 
thaf  ti»ey  we^e  waiting  for  him. 

We  learned  that  all  navigation  on  the 
Yukon  had  been  closed  on  account  of  the  river 
being  frozen,  and  that  Baxter  and  his  San 
Francisco   party   had    been    obliged    to    seek 


Ditthtt  f'r  tke  htt  tnpUn. 

refuge  and  food  in  a  trapper's  cabin  close  by 
the  mouth  of  the  White  River.  Nine  days  had 
been  required  to  make  the  trip  to  that  point 
instead  of  four  as  they  had  expected,  and  they 
too  had  been  out  of  food  for  several  days. 
However,  the  ice  again  broke  in  the  Yukon 
and  a  steamer  that  had  been  tied  up  was  able 
to  make  its  way  down  the  river  to  Dawson 
City.  The  trapper's  supply  of  food  was  quite 
limited,  and,  instead  of  waiting  there,  the 
Baxter  party  secured  passage  and  traveled  to 
Dawson  City,  where  they  waited  until  the 
steamer  started  back  on  its  return  trip  to 
White  Horse. 
They  knew  that  we  had  intended  to  start 


down  the  river  two  or  three  days  after  their 
departure,  and,  after  arriving  and  waiting  at 
the  Yukon  for  a  steamer,  they  became  very 
much  alarmed  when  we  did  not  make  our  ap- 
pearance. Their  alarm  was  increased  when, 
after  spending  several  days  in  Dawson  and 
upon  passing  the  mouth  of  the  White  Rirer 
on  the  return  trip,  they  found  that  we  had  not 
yet  arrived  there.  They  knew  that  we  had 
very  little  food  left,  and  upon  reaching  a  gov- 
ernment wireless  station  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Stewart  River  they  sent  a  message  to  the 
authorities  at  White  Horse  informing  them 
of  the  situation  and  advising  that  we  were 
likely  in  a  bad  way.  This  message  was  for- 
warded to  the  Associated  Press  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  afterwards  found  that  many 
of  the  large  dailies  throughout  the  country 
had  published  a  report  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
thought  that  our  party  had  perished. 

We  had  been  in  White  Horse  only  a  short 
time  when  we  were  informed  that  the 
Canadian  Royal  Mounted  Police  had  formed 
an  expedition  and  were  preparing  to  start  in 
search  of  us.  In  fact,  it  had  been  their  inten- 
tion to  start  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  our 
arrival,  but  two  men  who  had  come  in  from 
the  Takema  road-house -reported  to  the  officials 
that  they  had  noticed  a  wagon  approaching 
the  ferry  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 
from  the  description  given  the  authorities  it 
was  thought  that  it  might  be  Bones's  outfit. 
The  captain  had  given  orders  that  they  should 
wait  until  the  arrival  of  the  wagon,  and  in  the 
event  it  was  not  our  party  that  they  should 
proceed  the  following  morning. 

We  were  told  that  there  would  not  be  a 
train  out  of  White  Horse  until  three  days 
later,  or  the  following  Tuesday  morning. 
There  was  no  certainty  as  to  its  departure  on 
that  date  even,  but  as  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  was  required  in  crating  our  trophies 
and  making  reports  to  the  various  game  war- 
dens, customs  and  immigration  officers,  and 
securing  the  necessary  permits,  we  were  not 
particularly  anxious.  A  day  or  two  one  way 
or  the  other  did  not  bother. 

We  made  settlement  with  Bones,  paying 
him  the  full  amount  of  our  contract  price. 

Bones  was  a  very  peculiar  man  and  the  most 
unusual  character  that  I  have  ever  met,  but  a 
man  who  could  be  depended  upon  absolutely 
to  do  what  he  agreed  to  do  as  far  as  it  was 
Making  his  word  good  was  his  re- 
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ligion.  His  reputation  in  this  respect  is  known 
throughout  that  country  to  all  who  have  had 
dealings  with  him. 

He  promised  us  that  he  would  make  the 
trip  back  to  the  White  River  soon  after  the 
first  of  the  year  when  the  ice  would  be  frozen 
solid,  and  endeavor  to  rescue  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  our  trophies.  He  was  to  receive  no 
extra  pay  for  the  undertaking,  and  while  we 
had  only  his  promise  that  he  would  do  so  we 
fully  believed  that  he  would  make  good  his 
word.  I  received  a  letter  from  him  last  May 
advising  that  he  had  made  the  trip.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Jean  Jacquot,  who  had  gone 
with  him  without  any  compensation  whatever, 

A  dog  team  was  used  and  thirty-three  days 
were  required  to  make  the  trip,  while  the 
weather  averaged  forty  degrees  below  zero 
during  the  time.  Upon  reaching  the  locality 
of  our  wreck  they  found  the  entire  river 
glaciered  over  with  ice  that  was  twelve  feet 
thick  on  the  island  where  we  had  camped. 

Several  days  were  spent  there,  during  which 
time  three  holes  were  cut  in  the  ice  until  the 
bottom  of  the  river  was  reached.  With  the 
exception  of  a  small  pool,  the  bottom  of  the 
river  was  entirely  dry,  and  the  ice  had  evi- 
dently contracted,  as  Bones  wrote  me  that 
there  was  a  vacant  space  of  about  eighteen 
inches  between  the  bottom  of  the  ice  and  the 
river  bed  which  enabled  them  to  make  a  thor- 
ough search,  but  they  were  unable  to  find 
either  guns  or  trophies.  They  continued  their 
search  until  their  supply  of  dog  feed  was  al- 
most exhausted,  and,  having  little  food  left 
for  themselves,  they  gave  up  and  returned 
home. 

We  left  White  Horse  Tuesday  morning, 
and  after  an  interesting  ride  across  the  White 
Pass  we  arrived  in  Skagway  that  evening, 
where  Mr.  Snyder  joined  his  family  and 
where  I  found  a  message  awaiting  me  advis- 
ing that  all  was  well  at  home,  which  relieved 
me  very  much. 

Upon  arriving  at  Seattle  it  was  with  keen 
regret  that  I  bade  good-bye  to  Dr.  Evans  and 
Mr.  Snyder  and  his  family,  and  regardless  of 
the  long  distance  which  we  live  apart  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  we  may  all  meet  again. 

I  returned  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Denver,  stopping 
a  ^ort  time  in  each  city,  and  arriving  home  on 


November  15.  I  had  been  gone  four  montbc 
to  the  day,  and  had  traveled^  Httl*  more  than 
fourteen  thousand  miles  during  that  fltflc. 

Our  expedition  in  Alaska  and  the  Yiileon 
Territory  had  been,  until  the  time  of  flie 
wrecking  of  our  scow,  both  a  successful  and 
a  pleasant  one.  So  far  as  we  were  able  to 
learn  we  secured  a  greater  number  of  trophies 
than  had  any  other  hunting  party  of  equal 
number  that  had  visited  that  sectiQp. 

After  the  sinking  of  the  scow  we  experi- 
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enced  many  hardships,  but  we  had  all  enjoyed 
the  best  of  health  on  the  entire  trip  and  had 
met  with  no  accidents  of  any  kind,  and  while 
i  have  made  eight  trips  to  different  parts  of 
the  North  country,  some  of  them  more  or  less 
hazardous,  I  look  back  upon  this  one  as  the 
most  interesting  one  of  all.  My  fondness  for 
nature  and  the  out-of-doors  increases  as  the 
years  go  by,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  an 
annual  trip  to  these  remote  places  as  long  as 
my  life  is  spared  and  I  am  physically  able  to 
do  so;  in  fact,  if  circumstances  will  permit,  I 
hope  to  again  visit  those  Arctic  regions  and 
penetrate  still  farther  that  Land  of  the  Mid- 
night Sun. 


(The  End.) 


Induoiog  Dissatisfied  Customers  to  Come 

Back  into  the  Fold 

By  Homer  Buckley 

Chicago 


The  article  that  follows  is  taken  from  the 
"Year  Bodk  of  Direct  Mail  Advertising''  and 
is  extracted  from  a  stenographic  report  of  an 
address  delivered  at  the  ipip  convention  of 
the  Direct  Mail  Association,  Each  speaker 
was  chosen  because  of  his  ability  to  discuss 
the  particular  subject  assigned  to  him,  we  are 
told  by  the  secretary.  THe  address  deals  with 
the  thought  that  customers  who  quit  trading  at 
a  store  ought  to  be  approached  and  induced  to 
come  back. — The  Editors. 

About  fourteen  years  ago,  during  the  time 
Mr.  Harry  Gordon  Selfridge  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Marshall  Field  Company  institution, 
it  developed  that  we  were  losing  a  lot  of  bus- 
iness in  certain  sections  of  Chicago.  I  was 
called  in  to  take  charge  of  what  was  later 
established  as  the  follow-up  department. 

I  don't  know  how  many  of.  you  gentlemen 
realize  it,  but  99  J^  per  cent  of  all  the  pur- 
chases made  in  the  great  retail  stores  in  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  New  York,  Chicago^  St.  Louis, 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  other  cities,  are  delivered. 
One-half  of  one  per  cent  are  carried  home  by 
the  customer.  That  is  a  startling  fact.  Pre- 
war figures,  of  course. 

We  began  a  system  of  checking  the  delivery 
sections  of  the  town  to  ascertain  the  exact 
houses  where  we  had  not  made  any  deliveries, 
under  the  theory  that  if  99  J4  per  cent  of  all 
purchases  were  delivered  to  the  customers 
we  could  locate,  in  a  certain  period  of  time, 
those  houses  to  which  we  were  not  making 
sales. 

ril  give  you  one  or  two  concrete  cases  to 
show  how  important  it  was,  and  to  bring  home 
to  you  the  thought  of  the  little  things  in  bus- 
iness that  cause  discontent  on  the  part  of  the 
customers  in  your  business  and  my  business, 
and  every  other  sort  of  business,  particularly 
in  the  retail  line. 

LOCATING  THE  TROUBLE. 

For  example,  I  remember  one  fashionable 
residence  section  along  Astor  Street,  where 


tlie  exclusive  set  reside.  There  were  28  houses 
on  Astor  Street,  and  in  checking  back  on 
those  we  found  9  houses  out  of  the  28  where 
we  hadn't  delivered  a  package  in  nine  months. 

We  began  to  find  out  who  lived  in  those 
houses,  and  among  them  was  one  family  the 
head  of  which  was  Orson  Smith,  president  of 
the  Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago.  We  started  a  series  of  follow-up  letters 
to  this  family. 

In  substance,  the  first  letter  we  wrote  Mrs. 
Smith  was  something  like  this: 

"In  checking  over  our  records  we  note  with 
regret  that  we  have  not  made  any  deliveries 
of  merchandise  to  your  home  since  March  19, 
last.  Has  anything  transpired  to  cause  dis- 
satisfaction on  your  part?  If  so,  will  you 
please  let  us  know  of  it,  as  the  management 
has  no  knowledge  of  any  circumstances  caus- 
ing you  to  discontinue  buying  at  our  store. 
Will  you,  as  a  favor,  write  us  in  the  enclosed 
stamped  envelope,  telling  us  the  facts?'' 

This  is  the  letter  we  got  in  answer  from 
Mrs.  Smith: 

"You  know  very  well  why  I  am  not  bu3ring 
at  your  store!" 

I  took  the  letter  to  Mr.  Selfridge,  and  he, 
in  turn,  sent  me  to  the  credit  department  with 
it 

"Do  you  know  why  this  lady  quit  bu3rin^ 
here?"  I  asked  Mr.  Russell,  the  credit  man- 
ager. "No,  I  don't,"  he  replied,  "let's  go  over 
to  the  ledger." 

A  LACK  OF  SYSTEBf. 

And  over  to  tlie  ledger  we  went,  but  the 
woman  hadn't  purchased  a  single  thing  on 
charge  for  over  nine  months.  "Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me,"  I  asked,  "that  the  bookkeeper 
has  been  turning  these  leaves  this  long  time, 
noticing  this  inactive  account,  and  hasn't  called 
it  to  yoMT  attention?  Gee,  you  have  no  sys- 
tem in  your  credit  department  if  the  inactive 
ledger  accounts  aren't  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion." 
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'*Well,"  he  said,  *Tm  passing  on  credits. 
I'm  not  the  sales  department." 

Right  there  was  the  crux  of  the  whole  situ- 
ation. From  that  day  on  the  credit  depart- 
ment was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
reporting  to  the  advertising  office  every  ac- 
count that  became  inactive  after  a  period  of 
three  months'  time. 

I  wrote  Mrs.  Smith  a  letter  again,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  this: 

"Will  you  do  us  the  kindness  the  next  day 
you  are  down-town  of  stopping  in  at  our 
office  ?  We  can't  seem  to  locate  the  trouble  that 
caused  your  dissatisfaction  and  led  you  to 
discontinue  buying  at  this  store.  I  would  like 
to  talk  with  you  personally  about  this,  with 
the  end  in  view  of  making  an  adjustment  that 
would  be  proper  undf*r  the  circumstances." 

Mrs.  Smith,  a  nice,  kind,  motherly  woman, 
came  in  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  and  told 
this  story  to  Mr.  Self  ridge  in  my  presence: 
It  seemed  she  had  purchased  a  gown  in  the 
dressmaking  section.  "I  had  one  or  two  fit- 
tings," she  said.  "The  gown  required  some 
alterations  after  the  fittings  had  been  made, 
and  finally  it  was  sent  back  for  the  final  one. 
When  it  was  returned  the  flounce  of  the  skirt 
was  not  entirely  to  my  satisfaction,  and  I 
criticized  it  to  the  fitter.  The  fitter  took  issue 
with  mc  on  it,  and  sent  for  the  manager  of 
the  department 

THE  MANAGER  DECIDES. 

"The  manager  sided  with  the  fitter,  with 
the  result  that  I  didn't  debate  the  issue  very 
much  with  them,  but  took  the  garment  and 
wrote  my  check  for  it.  It  didn't  please  me 
for  a  minute,  but  I  took  it  because  they  in- 
sisted it  was  what  I  had  ordered.  From  that 
day  on  I  haven't  been  in  your  store." 

"That  is  startling,"  said  Mr.  Sel fridge. 
"Why  didn't  you  bring  that  case  to  tlie  atten- 
tion of  the  management?" 

"Because  I  tliought  the  manager  of  the  de- 
partment was  charged  with  tliat  responsibil- 
ity." 

'How  much  did  you  pay  for  the  gown?" 

Two  hundred  eighty-five  dollars." 

Mr.  Self  ridge  said:  "Mrs.  Smith,  you  have 
told  such  a  straightforward  story  tliat  I  am 
going  to  write  you  a  credit  memorandum  right 
away  for  $285.00.  You  took  a  garment  out 
of  this  institution  which  you  were  not  satisfied 
with.    You  took  it  against  your  better  judg- 
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ment,  and  we  feel  that  the  house  has  done  you 
a  great  wrong.  I  want  you  to  reestablish  your 
account  in  this  store.  I  want  you  to  know 
what  the  spirit  of  this  house  is,  that  whether 
right  or  wrong  the  customer  is  right." 

He  wrote  her  the  credit  memorandum,  and 
needless  to  say  Mrs.  Smith  became  a  booster 
for  our  institution  afterwards.  We  watched 
her  purchases  for  the  next  twelve  months ;  they 
amounted  to  $11,000. 

WHAT  THE   RECORDS  SHOWED. 

I  went  back  over  the  credit  records,  and  I 
showed  Mr.  Selfridge  where  that  woman's 
average  purchases  for  the  fifteen  years  preced- 
ing her  unsatisfactory  transaction  were  $4400 
annually,  and  yet  a  little  lack  of  judgment  on 
the  part  of  a  manager  of  a  department,  who 
may  have  been  out  too  late  the  night  before 
and  wasn't  feeling  just  right,  caused  that  cus- 
tomer to  discontinue  buying. 

In  another  instance  we  were  checking  up  a 
suburban  section,  and  came  across  the  name  of 
a  Mrs.  B.  P.  Peabody  on  Davis  Street.  I 
wrote  half  a,  dozen  letters  to  Mrs.  Peabody 
and  not  an  answer  came.  Finally,  one  day 
there  came  a  letter  from  Mr.  Peabody  on  the 
stationery  of  his  firm  over  on  Market  Street 
"I  wish  you'd  please  discontinue  sending  an- 
noying letters  to  my  home,"  it  said. 

When  I  got  this  letter  I  beat  it  right  for 
the  credit  department  to  see  if  there  was  any 
trouble  there.  There  wasn't.  Then  I  went  to 
the  claim  and  adjusting  department,  but  a 
similar  lack  of  records  faced  me  there.  I  took 
it  to  Mr.  Selfridge,  who  said:  "I  know  Mr. 
Peabody  very  well.  I  wish  you'd  go  over  and 
see  him  personally  and  tell  him  I  sent  you." 

I  went  to  Mr.  Peabody's  office,  sent  in  my 
card,  and  he  kept  me  warming  my  heels  for  a 
good  solid  hour.  Finally  I  got  an  interview 
with  him.  "I  came  over  in  response  to  this 
letter,"  I  started,  and  went  on  to  explain  my 
mission.  He  sat  there  sullen  like,  and  entirely 
disinclined  to  talk,  which  attitude  manifested 
itself  at  every  question. 

Finally  he  told  me  this  story:  "Mrs.  Pea- 
body purchased  in  your  ready-to-wear  section 
an  evening  gown  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  was  going  to  wear  it  to  the 
opera  that  night.  It  required  some  slight  al- 
terations, so  it  was  sent  to  the  alteration  room 
with  a  red  tag  attached — 'Must  be  delivered 
to-niglit' 
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I  found  out  afterwards  that  the  sales  person 
in  preparing  the  sales  ticket  wrote  the  initials 
"P.  B."  when  they  should  have  been  "B.  P." 

It  came  from  the  alteration  room  about 
5:15  at  night.  The  garment  went  to  the 
shipping  room  and  was  being  wrapped  while 
the  ticket  went  through  the  tube  to  the  credit 
office.  The  ticket  got  there  about  half-past 
five,  or  a  quarter  to  six  at  the  fag  end  of  the  day, 
and  there  was  a  young  credit  man  on  the  job. 

Going  to  the  files  he  found  there  were  sev- 
enty-eight Peabody's,  and  he  couldn't  find  any 
one  with  these  particular  initials.  Acting  by 
rule  rather  than  by  judgment  or  reason,  he 
immediately  C.  O.  D/d  the  ticket. 

The  ticket  went  back  to  the  shipping  room, 
with  C.  O.  D.  on  it  for  $175.00.  The  ship- 
ping clerk  started  a  messenger  out  to  Evans- 
ton,  which  is  a  good  long  hour's  ride.  He 
arrived  about  seven  in  the  evening,  rang  the 
doorbell,  and  the  maid  came  to  the  door.  The 
boy  told  her  that  he  was  from  Marshall  Field's 
and  had  a  C.  O.  D.  package  calling  for 
$176.00.  The  maid  summoned  Mr.  Peabody, 
who  was  sitting  in  the  living  room.  He  came 
to  the  door  and  said:  "Why,  young  man, 
there  has  been  some  mistake.  We  have  a 
charge  account  at.  your  store." 

The  boy  was  innocent,  of  course.  "Well,  I 
don't  know  anything  about  that.  My  instruc- 
tion is  C.  O.  D."  "All  right,"  Mr.  Peabody 
replied,  and  he  pulled  out  his  pocket  check- 
book. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  the  boy,  "but  I  can't  take  a 
check." 

That  procedure  was  perfectly  proper  on  the 
part  of  the  boy,  because  all  big  stores  have 
found  by  experience  that  people  will  go  in  and 
buy  a  large  amount  and  have  it  sent  out  C. 
O.  D.  to  a  rooming  house,  giving  a  check 
which. afterwards  proves  to  be  a  fake.  They 
have  the  goods — ^you  have  the  fake  check. 


CHECKS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE. 

As  a  general  rule,  with  us,  no  C.  O.  D.  is 
sent  out  with  check  acceptable  unless  the 
driver  on  the  route  knows  the  customer  and 
can  vouch  for  the  right  person;  not  for  the 
value  of  the  check,  but  for  the  right  person, 
his  stability  and  standing  in  the  community. 

So  the  boy  said,  "I  can't  take  the  check," 
which  was  perfectly  proper.  Mr.  Peabody 
said,  "O  hell,  take  the  dress  back !" 

What  would  you  have  said  under  the  cir- 


cumstances? But  please  picture  Mrs.  Pea- 
body up  there  in  her  boudoir  dressing  for  the 
opera,  with  the  expectation  of  wearing  a  new 
evening  wrap  and  sitting  in  a  box  with  her 
friends  that  night,  and  then  to  be  disappointed, 
and  picture,  if  you  can,  her  feelings. 

nobody's  business. 

The  garment  came  back  to  the  shipping 
room.  From  the  shipping  room  it  went  back 
to  the  goods  department,  and  they  hung  it 
up  in  stock.  Nobody  seemed  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  fact,  not  even  enough  to  ask  why 
it  was  returned.  Even  though  the  gown  had 
been  altered,  and  the  alterations  charged  off, 
no  one  seemed  to  consider  the  matter  worthy 
of  attention.  Mrs.  Peabody's  account  for  the 
past  ten  years  had  been  $3200  a  year — and 
nobody  seemed  to  care. 

Just  one  little  bit  of  carelessness  in  writing 
the  sales  ticket  caused  the  whole  thing,  sup- 
plemented by  a  bonehead  play  on  the  part  of 
the  credit  man. 

After  I  had  obtained  the  facts  from  Mr. 
Peabody  I  went  back  and  dug  up  the  sales 
tickets  of  fourteen  months  ago.  Mr.  Peabody 
didn't  know  the  initials  had  been  transposed, 
but  I  found  the  trouble  when  I  went  over  the 
sales  tickets. 

I  went  to  Mr.  Selfridge  and  reported  to 
him.  He  said,  "Now  you  go  over  and  relate 
the  facts  to  Mr.  Peabody."  So  over  I  went 
and  again  he  kept  me  waiting  in  his  anteroom 
for  half  an  hour.  I  was  admitted  to  his  pres- 
ence, but  got  an  icy  reception  that  almost 
chilled  me  through. 

I  told  my  story,  and  showed  him  what  actu- 
ally had  happened.  But  I  didn't  get  very  far 
with  him.    And  I  discovered  I  wasn't  going  to. 

I  changed  tactics.  "Mr.  Peabody,"  I  said 
to  him,  "apply  this  to  your  own  business. 
Suppose  a  dealer  out  in  Iowa  bought  a  con- 
signment of  colors  from  you  that  was  to  be 
sent  for  a  fall  opening.  By  some  mistake  on 
the  part  of  your  shipping  department  it  was 
sent  to  the  wrong  town.  After  it  had  lain 
there  thirty  or  sixty  days  you  received  a 
notice,  and,  of  course,  then  had  it  forwarded 
to  the  proper  address.  The  shipment  came  back 
with  a  nasty  letter  to  your  institution  saying 
they  didn't  want  the  goods,  and  fourteen  or 
sixteen  months  after  that  your  follow-up  sys- 
tem discovered  the  cause  of  the  mistake.  What 
would  your  attitude  be?    Wouldn't  you 
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an  opportunity  to  square  yourself  with  that 
dealer?    Wouldn't  you  want  to  do  that?" 

He  said,  **Young  man,  you've  made  your 
point.  Those  things  have  happened  in  my  bus- 
iness ;  they  are  happening  to-day.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  you  have  won  me  over.  But 
you  are  going  to  have  a  hard  time  squaring 
yourself  with  Mrs.  Peabody." 

He  told  the  truth,  because  it  was  twenty- 
eight  months  before  we  were  able  to  get  her 
back,  she  was  so  embittered  agaifist  us  for  this 
one  mishap. 

Our  follow-up  plan  for  winning  back  cus- 
tomers is  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  In  it  we 
take  the  former  customers,  and  divide  them 
into  classes.  We  put  the  elite  type  in  one  list, 
the  middle  class  in  another,  the  basement  list 
in  still  another.  Then  we  have  special  sales, 
and  if  we  were  offering  an  article  that  would 
appeal  especially  to  the  elite  type,  I  would  have 
the  advertising  department  run  off  a  couple  of 
thousand  extra  sheets  and  I  would  send  that 
page  to  this  list  of  people  with  a  letter. 

CREATING  INTEREST. 

There  would  be  no  suggestion  that  the 
woman  hadn't  bought  at  our  store  for  a  long 
time,  but  simply  an  attempt  to  create  interest 
and  to  give  rise  to  the  impression  that  we 
were  according  special  treatment  to  the  cus- 
tomer— those  were  the  points  used  to  bring 
her  back. 

We  had  a  Mrs.  Morton  in  charge  of  our 
lingerie  department  and  she  had  just  returned 
from  Paris  with  a  splendid  consignment  of 
new  French  creations.  1  had  about  four  hun- 
dred names,  and  I  got  up  a  very  nice  type  of 
folded  note-paper,  embossed  in  gold,  with 
'^Marshall  Field  Lingerie  Section"  across  the 
top ;  and  to  these  four  hundred  people,  among 
them  Mrs.  Peabody,  I  wrote  a  nice  little  letter, 
with  Mrs.  Morton's  name  signed  to  it. 

The  letter  started  like  this:  "I  have  just 
returned  from  Paris."  It  went  on  to  tell  about 
the  exhibit  we  were  going  to  have  and  ended 
in  this  way:  "We  want  you  to  come  down  and 
see  the  exhibit  before  this  sale  takes  place. 
We  are  going  to  have  an  advance  showing  to 
some  of  the  old-time  customers  of  this  house 
(note  that  'old-time  customers').  This  exhibit 
will  take  place  on  Friday  morning  between 
nine  and  twelve.  We'd  like  very  much  to 
have  you  arrange  to  come  in.  This  will  be  a 
private  showing." 


And  it  was  a  private  showing,  because  we 
had  arranged  it  especially  for  these  four  hun- 
dred women  who  had  discontinued  buying.  I 
went  to  Mrs.  Morton  and  said:  "There  is 
one  woman  I  want  particularly  to  get.  You 
know  her — Mrs.  Peabody.  When  she  comes 
in  I  want  you  to  have  one  of  your  girls  tele- 
phone Mr.  Selfridge,-  as  I  want  him  to  meet 
her." 

Mrs.  Peabody  came  on  Friday  morning 
about  11:15.  Mrs.  Morton  phoned  up  to  me 
and  I  relayed  the  message  to  Mr.  Selfridge. 

Well,  he  happened  through  the  department, 
and  in  passing  through  who  should  he  see  but 
Mrs.  Peabody !  An  "accidental"  meeting,  you 
see. 

"Why,  how  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Peabody." 
And  he  was  so  glad  to  see  her  and  gave  her 
such  a  cordial  reception  that  she  felt  right  at 
home.  Mrs.  Peabody's  account  was  reopened, 
and  she  has  continued  buying  from  that  day  on. 

All  this,  however,  was  twenty-eight  months 
after  the  interview  I  had  with  her  husband, 
which  was  fourteen  months  after  they  had 
discontinued  buying.  You  can  see  how  long 
a  woman  will  carry  that  impression  of  "I 
won't  buy  there!"  And  she  was  justified 
under  the  circumstances,  from  her  view-point. 

Now,  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  this :  Sev- 
enty-five per  cent  of  the  people  who  discontinue 
buying,  quit  absolutely  cold  and  never  give 
you  a  chance.  By  that  I  mean  they  are  the 
type  of  Mrs.  Orson  Smith  and  Mrs.  Peabody, 
who  don't  complain.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  people  don't  complain;  the  other  25  per 
cent  do.  But  how  do  you  treat  this  25  per 
cent? 

A  woman  buys  a  garment  at  a  department 
store.  She  sends  it  back  and  makes  a  com- 
plaint about  it.  It  goes  to  the  claims  and 
adjustment  department,  and  what  do  they  do 
there?  They  send  her  an  eight-paragraph  let- 
ter. Seven  of  the  paragraphs  are  reasons  why 
they  should  not  allow  the  claim,  and  the  last 
one  gives  her  the  allowance.  By  the  time  she 
has  read  the  seven  she  is  so  doggoned  mad 
she  doesn't  care  whether  they  give  it  to  her 
or  not. 

DECIDING   THE   CLAIM. 

When  you  are  going  to  give  her  the  allow- 
ance, give  it  to  her  right  off  the  bat.  When 
the  adjustment  man  gets  a  claim  he  should 
proceed  right  over  to  the  ledger  and  see  how 
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much  this  customer  has  bought  in  the  past 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  try  to  determine  how 
much  she  is  likely  to  buy  in  future  years,  and 
then  decide  the  claim  and  adjustment  on  the 
basis  of  future  possibilities  of  this  customer. 

I  had  occasion  to  go  through  the  corre- 
spondence of  one  of  the  mail-order  houses, 
and  there  was  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had 
bought  an  oil  stove.  She  had  purchased  it 
from  the  illustration  in  the  catalogue. 

"This  is  not  the  stove  that  I  ordered  at  all," 
she  wrote,  and  she  went  on  with  her  grievance 
more  at  length.  I  saw  the  carbon  copy  of  the 
answer  to  this  woman ;  and  it  was  a  marvel- 
ous piece  of  salesmanship.  It  wasn't  one  of 
those  tactless  claim  adjustment  letters,  whichi 


is  typical  of  most  of  them;  there  was  the  art 
of  salesmanship  in  that  letter. 

The  first  thing  the  adjuster  said  was: 
"My  Dear  Madam :  We  are  ready  and  will- 
ing to  refund  you  the  money  on  your  purchase 
of  the  oil  stove  at  once." 

You  see  he  was  getting  her  in  good  humor 
to  read  the  rest  of  it,  and  then  he  went  on  to 
tell  her  that  the  household  utensils  she  had» 
the  tea  kettle  .and  the  pots  and  pans,  were  too 
small  for  this  gasoline  stove,  and  that  the 
flames  would  come  up  around  the  sides  and 
blacken  the  enamel.  By  a  very  clever  manipu- 
lation of  the  art  of  selling  he  proceeded  to  sett 
her  a  new  set  of  kitchen  utensils,  which  he  did 
very  successfully. 


Why  the  Right-hand  Side  of  the  Store  is 

Best 

By  D.  G.  Baird 

Detroit 


The  other  day  a  friend  of  mine  said  to  me: 
"Railroad  trains  always  keep  to  the  right, 
don't  they?" 

I,  being  a  former  railroad  man  myself,  was 
able  to  assure  him  that  they  did  and  do. 

"And  traffic  signs  always  warn  the  motor- 
ist to  keep  to  the  right?" 

"Sure." 

"And  the  leading  article  on  the  front  page 
of  the  newspaper  is  always  in  the  right-hand 
column  ?" 

I  wasn't  so  sure  about  that,  but  he  soon  con- 
vinced me  that  it  is.  Follow  the  display  head- 
lines that  stretch  clear  across  the  top. of  the 
page  of  any  newspaper  and  you  will  find  that 
the  article  thus  advertised  is  always  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  sheet. 

"And  the  majority  of  people  are  right- 
handed?"  my  druggist  friend  continued. 

I  admitted  that  such  seemed  to  be  the  case. 

"Then  why  shouldn't  a  store  be  right- 
handed,  too?"  he  wanted  to  know. 

Not  having  given  any  particular  consider- 
ation to  the  matter,  I  was  unable  to  say  just 
why  a  store  should  or  should  not  be  right- 
handed.  I  was  of  the  opinion,  however,  that 
it  should  be  ambidextrous  if  located  where  the 
two  sides  could  be  used  to  equal  advantage. 


But  my  friend  soon  rattled  off  a  string  of 
figures  that  convinced  me  that  his  store  at 
least  is  right-handed,  and  sent  me  out  on  a 
hurry  canvass  of  a  number  of  other  establish- 
ments to  find  out  definitely  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  general  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
average  customer  to  do  his  shopping  in  any 
one  particular  part  of  the  store. 

My  investigation  convinced  me  very  thor- 
oughly that  there  is,  and  that  this  tendency  is- 
toward  the  right  side  of  the  room. 

"I  have  experimented  for  months,"  said 
my  first  informant,  "on  this  matter  of  the 
relative  value  of  different  parts  of  my  shop, 
and  I  find  that  the  right  side  is  worth  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent  more  than  the  left  The 
front,  of  course,  is  far  more  valuable  than  the^ 
rear,  but  what  I  have  been  particularly  inter- 
ested in  is  this  question  of  tihe  sales  possibili- 
ties of  the  different  sides  at  equal  distances. 
from  the  entrance. 

"For  example:  I  have  two  telephones. 
These  are  located  in  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tions in  the  rear  of  the  store,  except  for  the 
fact  that  one  is  on  the  right  while  the  other 
is  on  the  left.  Both  instruments  are  exactly 
alike,  there  is  a  directory  beside  each,  and  one 
is  just  as  convenient  to  use  as  the  other.    Yet 
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the  phone  on  the  right  takes  in  on  an  average 
twenty-five  per  cent  more  than  the  one  on  the 
left 

"There  is  a  pair  of  scales  that  used  to  sit 
right  across  from  where  it  is  now  placed. 
While  on  the  left  side  just  within  the  entrance, 
it  averaged  about  $2  a  day.  I  moved  it  straight 
across  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  and  its 
receipts  jumped  from  .the  very  first  day.  Now 
k  is  bringing  in  about  $4  every  twenty-four 
hours. 

"The  same  results  followed  when  I  moved 
alarm  clocks  from  my  left  window  to  the  right 
window.  I  wasn't  selling  any  clocks  worth 
mentioning  while  they  were  in  the  left  win- 
dow, but  just  as  soon  as  I  moved  them  over 
into  the  right  window  I  began  selling  alarm 
clocks  and  they  went  so  fast  I  ran  out  before 
I  could  get  another  supply  from  my  jobber." 

I  went  to  another  store  a  few  blocks  awav 
and  sought  out  the  manager.  His  store  is 
located  about  midway  in  the  block  and  is  as 
well  arranged  as  any  store  with  which  I  am 
familiar.  One  would  not  think,  Ordinarily  at 
least,  that  there  would  be  any  reason  at  all 
for  placing  certain  goods  on  one  side  and  cer- 
tain other  goods  on  the  other  side  in  this  store. 

"I  had  never  given  the  matter  very  careful 
consideration,"  said  this  manager,  "but  I  do 
recall  that  our  sales  increased  very  rapidly  a 
couple  of  years  ago  when  we  made  a  general 
shift  of  staples  over  to  the  left  there  and 
placed  the  cigars,  cutlery,  candies,  and  the 
like  on  the  right. 

"Yes,  and  come  to  think  of  it,"  he  contin- 
ued, "there  are  those  Ever-Sharp  pencils. 
That  case  of  pencils,"  and  he  pointed  to  a 
glass  case  of  these  popular  goods,  "used  to 
be  over  there  on  tfie  stationery  case — ^the 
logical  place  for  it,  it  seemed  to  me.  But  one 
of  the  clerks  moved  it  over  here  on  the  cigar 
case  one  day  and  it's  been  here  ever  since,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  hardly  ever  sold  a 
pencil  while  the  case  was  on  tihe  stationery 
counter,  whereas  we  now  sell  on  an  average 
about  one  a  day." 

I  put  the  same  questions  to  the  advertising 
manager  of  a  company  that  operates  five 
stores  in  the  city. 

"Sure !"  he  replied,  "We  always  place  what 
might  be  called  'vanity  displays'  on  the  right 
«ide  of  the  store.  -  There  are  many  little  things 
that  appeal  to  one's  fancy  at  the  moment  he 


notices  them;  things  that  he  has  had  no 
thought  of  buying,  but  which  he  will  buy  if 
they  make  the  proper  appeal.  Such  goods- 
must,  of  course,  be  attractively  displayed 
wherever  they  are  placed,  but  we  find  it  con- 
siderably to  our  advantage  to  place  them  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  store.  Our  drugs,, 
both  staples  and  prescription,  are  on  the  left 
and  in  the  rear.  There  is  no  particular  need 
of  display  for  drugs.  Those  who  want  them 
will  look  for  them,  and  those  who  don't  want 
them  wouldn't  buy  them  no  matter  how  at- 
tractively they  were  displayed.  It's  the  side- 
lines that  the  druggist  should  push." 

This  man,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  gen- 
eral publicity  manager,  takes  care  of  the  win-^ 
dow  displays.    In  speaking  of  these  he  said: 

"I  display  cutlery  and  similar  goods  as- 
much  as  possible  in  a  right-hand  position. 
That  is,  I  try  to  place  them  in  a  position  to- 
be  picked  up  with  the  right  hand,  and  I  find 
that  this  adds  to  the  selling  power  of  the  dis- 
play. 

"Then, .  too,  it  is  a  very  well-known  fact 
among  window  dressers  that  the  right-hand 
display  window  of  a  store  is  more  advantage- 
ous than  the  left-hand  window.  iTiis  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  long-established  custom  of  the 
American  people  of  keeping  to  the  right  in 
traffic.  Consequently,  they  enter  a  store  at 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  door,  and  are  more 
likely  to  glance  at  the  window  nearest  them 
as  they  enter.  Experiments  have  proved  that 
in  glancing  at  a  window  one  not  only  looks 
first  to  the  right-hand  window,  but  that  he 
looks  to  the  right-hand  side  of  that  window. 
If  his  attention  is  then  caught  by  what  he 
sees  there,  his  eye  will  naturally  travel  back 
toward  the  left,  taking  in  what  is  noticeable 
in  the  remainder  of  the  window." 

No  other  of  the  several  druggists  inter- 
viewed had  ever  given  the  matter  any  careful 
attention,  but  all  were  favorably  impressed  by 
the  idea,  and  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  do* 
so  declared  that  they  would  try  it  out  at  once. 

Some  druggists,  because  of  the  arrangement 
of  their  stores,  will  find  it  impracticable  to 
"keep  to  the  right."  But  certainly  where  one 
is  able  to  do  so  he  should  display  his  goods 
that  appeal  to  the  fancy  of  the  moment  in  the 
place  where  they  are  most  likely  to  attract 
and  hold  the  attention — ^the  right-hand  side 
of  the  store  or  the  right-hand  window. 


Compounding  and  Dispensing 


Simplified  Narcotic  Records. 

At  last  summer's  meeting  of  the  Florida 
Pharmaceutical  Association  Leon  Hale,  of 
Tampa,  presented  two  charts  showing  simpli- 
fied methods  for  keeping  track  of  narcotic 
stocks. 

The  feature  of  the  narcotic  law  that  seems 
to  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  greatest  hard- 
ship, according  to  Mr.  Hale,  is  that  brought 
about  by  requiring  druggists,  who  fill  orders 
from  physicians  for  original  stamped  packages 
of  narcotics,  to  register  in  class  2  as  wholesale 
dealers.  As  "wholesalers"  such  dealers  are 
required  to  keep  certain  prescribed  records 
and  to  make  monthly  reports,  and  it  is  these 
records  and  reports  that  seem  to  give  rise  to 
considerable  confusion. 

Under  the  system  outlined  by  Mr.  Hale  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  when  a  retail 
druggist  registers  as  both  retailer  and  whole- 
saler all  his  narcotic  purchases  must  first  be 
treated  as  wholesale  transactions  and  are  to  be 
regarded  as  in  his  wholesale  department  until 
transferred  to  the  retail  branch  of  the  store. 
AH  packages  that  are  to  be  dispensed  from 
should  then  be  transferred  to  the  retail  de- 
partment and  all  stamped  packages — ^hypo- 
dermic tablets,  for  instance — should  remain 
in  the  wholesale  section  to  be  disposed  of  only 
on  receipt  of  an  order  from  a  physician  or 
registered  dealer,  or  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
to  the  prescription  stock;  and  in  this  latter 
•event  the  narcotic  in  question  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  retail  department. 

In  keeping  his  records  Mr.  Hale  makes  use 


Name  of  Narcotic. 


H.  T.  A  pomorphine  Hcl.  1/8  gr 

H.  T.  Pantopon,  Roche.  1/8  sr 

H.  T  Morph.  and  Scopol.  No.  4 

H.  T.  Morph.  1/4  gr.  Atropine  1/160.. . 

Morph.  Sulph.  1/4  gr..  P.  D.  &  Co 

•Cocaine  Hydrochloride  1/8  oz 

H.  T.  H.  M.  C.  No.  1 


Total. 


May  1 

Jnnel 

6 

8 

2 

2 

2 

7 

8 

1 

12 

9 

4 

2 

1 

6 

29 

80 

Julyl 


Sheet  A,  showing  the  narcotic  inventory  by  months, 

of  two  ruled  sheets,  designated  "A"  and  "B," 
which,  with  the  copies  of  orders  given  and 
orders  filled,  answer  all  the  purposes  for  keep- 
ing a  record  from  which  a  monthly  report  can 
be  drawn  up  easily. 

Sheet  "A"  is  an  inventory  of  the  narcotics 


in  the  wholesale  department  and  must  be  made 
out  the  first  of  each  month,  this  in  order  to 
avoid  any  confusion  between,  items   in  the 


DATS. 

Name  of  Narcotic. 

Size  of 
Package. 

No.  of 
Pckge 

No.  of 
Pres. 

May  2.. 

8.. 

8.. 

9.. 

10.. 

H  sr.  H.  T.  Morph.  Sulph 

Fluid  Opium  for  Tinct 

H.  T.,  H.  M.  O.No.  1 

^gr.  H.  T.  Heroin  Hd 

Olyoo-Heroin.  Smith 

20 

l-lh. 
25 
20 

l-lb. 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

6 
10 

16 

B.  402M 

B.4928» 
B.  48086 

Total 

Nomber  disposed  of  on  orders 
Total  number  disposed  of. . 

Sheet  B,  showing  narcotics  transferred  from  wholesale 
to  retail  department  daring  May. 

9 

wholesale  department  and  those  in  the  retail. 
Sheet  "B"  shows  narcotics  transferred  from 
the  wholesale  to  the  retail  department  during 
the  month. 

Odorous  Solution  of  Ferrous  Iodide. 

Concentrated  solution  of  ferrous  iodide,  in- 
tended for  the  extemporaneous  preparation  of 
syrup  of  ferrous  iodide,  frequently  develops  a 
strong  odor  resembling  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
causes  the  druggist  to  hesitate  somewhat  be- 
fore making  use  of  the  product. 

Solution  of  ferrous  iodide  is  made  by  dis- 
solving iron  in  iodine.  Iron  usually  contains 
sulphur,  carbon,  and  phosphorus,  and  when  it 
is  dissolved  in  acids  or  acted  upon  by  iodine, 
a  strong  odor  is  given  off,  due  to  carbon  or 
sulphur  compounds. 

In  commercial  practice,  solution  of  ferrous 
iodide  is  purified  until  it  is  nearly  free  from 
odor,  but  on  standing  an  odor  somewhat  like 
hydrogen  sulphide  develops.  This  is  a  super- 
ficial odor,  however,  and  when  the  concen- 
trated solution  of  ferrous  iodide  is  diluted 
with  syrup  in  proper  proportion,  the  odor  dis- 
appears. 

A  Modified  Magma  Magnesia. 

Bertha  Mueller,  assistant  pharmacist  at  the 
Lankenau  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  in  an  article 
appearing  in  the  American  Journal  of  Phar- 
macy, Qutlines  a  simple  process  for  the  manu- 
facture of  magma  magnesia.  She  says,  in 
part :  "It  must  be  conceded  that  neither  of  the 
two  formulas  for  magma  magnesia  that  have 
been  made  official  are  entirely  satisfactory  be- 
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cause  they  involve  too  great  an  expenditure  of 
time,  money,  and  labor. 

"A  pharmacist  must  either  prepare  the  water 
for  washing  the  magma  or  he  must  use  distilled 
water.  The  former  involves  time  and  labor; 
the  latter  expense.  A  formula,  therefore,  that 
does  away  with  this  washing  process  should 
prove  of  considerable  value.  Such  a  formula 
was  advanced  some  years  ago  by  F.  C.  Weber, 
who,  according  to  the  1915  Proceedings  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
mentions  calcined  magnesia  as  yielding  a  satis- 
factory magma. 

"Light  magnesium  oxide,  U.  S.  P.,  gives  a 
magma  which  stands  up  splendidly,  does  not 
cake  on  long  standing,  pours  easily,  is  beauti- 
fully smooth  and  white  and  is  free  from  dis- 
agreeable taste.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  order  to  have  good  results 
the  chemical  must  be  of  U.  S.  P.  standard. . 

"The  simplified  formula  advanced  was  tried 
out  by  us  at  the  time,  but  it  was  not  wholly 
satisfactory  because  of  the  property  possessed 
by  light  magnesium  oxide  to  gelatinize  when 
mixed  with  water.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
undesirable  feature,  experiments  were  carried 
on  with  water  containing  a  small  percentage  of 
some  chemical,  and  ultimately  it  was  found 
that  lime  water,  U.  S.  P.,  was  the  best  agent 
for  the  purpose. 

"The  following  formula  has  been  used  by 
us  for  some  time  and  has  always  given  satis- 
factory results: 

Light  magnesium  oxide,  U.S.P.  60  grammes. 
Lime  water,  U.S.P.,  to  make 1000  mils. 

Gradually  and  with  constant  stirring  add  the  light 
magnesium  oxide  to  about  800  mils  of  lime  water  con- 
tained in  a  graduate  or  a  g^raduated  wide-mouth  jar. 
Mix  thoroughly  and  bring  up  to  1000  mils  with  lime 
water,  then  pour  into  a  bottle  of  the  capacity  of  about 
two  liters.  Stopper  the  bottle  and  shake  vigorously,  at 
frequent  intervals,  until  the  mixture  has  thickened 
properly. 

"It  has  been  our  experience  that  vigorous 
shaking  at  frequent  intervals  hastens  thicken- 
ing of  the  magma.  A  splendid  magma  can  be 
prepared  within  three  days'  time  by  following 
these  directions. 

"Another  thing  that  might  prove  of  interest 
is  the  corking  of  magma  magnesia.  Ordinary 
corks  are  quickly  acted  upon  by  the  alkaline 


mixture,  causing  them  to  turn  dark,  with  the 
result  that  the  magma  is  stained  where  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  cork.  This  unsightly  ap- 
pearance in  the  neck  of  the  bottle  can  be 
avoided  if  the  cork  is  given  a  protective  coating 
of  paraffine  previous  to  its  use.  A  cork  thus 
protected  can  be  used  for  months  without  caus- 
ing the  slightest  discoloration. 

"It  may  be  stated  that  though  light  mag- 
nesium oxide,  U.  S.  P.,  is  much  more  expensive 
than  magnesium  sulphate,  the  quantity  required 
for  one  liter  of  the  preparation  does  not  cost 
more  than  the  sum  total  of  the  chemicals  that 
enter  into  the  same  amount  of  magma  pre- 
pared according  to  either  of  the  formulas  that 
have  been  officially  recognized." 

Prescription  Number  One. 

The  world's  oldest  prescription  has  been 
recorded  in  permanent  form  in  the  1918  Year 
Book  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation. It  is,  according  to  an  English 
authority,  a  prescription  for  a  hair-wash  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  hair  of  the  mother 
of  King  Chata,  second  king  of  the  first  dy- 
nasty, who  reigned  about  4000  B.  C.  The 
prescription: 

Pad  of  dog's  foot 1. 

Fruit  of  a  date  palm 1. 

Hoof  of  an  ass 1. 

The  ingredients  are  directed  to  be  boijed 
together  in  oil  in  a  saucepan,  and  "rub  thor- 
oughly in"  are  the  directions  for  use. 

When  Amber  Bottles  Are  Not  Available. 

J.  A.  Bottomeley,  of  Atlanta,  found  himself 
in  need  of  a  dozen  one-quart  amber  bottles  for 
storing  preparations  affected  by  light.  His 
stock  of  brown  glassware  was  depleted,  and  in 
place  of  buying  more  he  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
covering  plain  flint  bottles.  As  a  covering  he 
used  two  thicknesses  of  ordinary  wrapping- 
paper  previously  dipped  in  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  seal-brown  Diamond  Dye.  He  reports 
that  the  paper  covers  have  been  in  use  for  over 
six  months  and  that  the  preparations  stored  in 
them  have  kept  without  apparent  deteriora- 
tion. 

The  brown  paper  was  affixed  to  the  bottles 
by  means  of  label  paste. 


Send  specimens  of  your  ads  to  the  "Qinic."    See  page  409. 


Getting  More  Business 


Inviting  Them  to  Come  Back. 

Some  stores  are  so  thoroughly  progressive 
in  their  methods  that  they  go  over  their  books 
at  regular  intervals  in  order  to  leam  what 
shape  the  accounts  of  different  patrons  are  in. 
The  aim  is  to  see  if  customers  are  keeping 
their  accounts  alive;  that  is,  if  they  are  still 
dealing  with  the  store.  If  it  is  learned  that 
a  certain  good  customer  has  not  had  anything 
charged  for  some  time  the  suspicion  is  aroused 
that  something  is  wrong. 

Suppose  Mrs.  Jones  has  had  items  charged 
to  her  account  regularly  for  months,  when 
suddenly  there  is  a  break — what  should  be 
done?    Here  ts  a  specimen  letter: 


.    A.    p.    Han 


Jul 


ii*T.  ino. 


m  airkcr  Arc,  Detralt. 

Deas  Madam: 

I  wonder  if  you  stop  to  think  that  even  in  this  busy 
city  you  su'c  misted  when  you  don't  Appear  at  certain 
places,  and  I  wonder  if  you  know  thftt  you  are  missed 
at  Heal/s. 

A  great  part  of  the  pleasure  I  have  in  life  is  the 
knowledge  that  I  have  the  confidence  of  our  patrons. 
If  for  any  reason  our  service  displeased  you,  please  let 
me  have  it  satisfactorily  settled  for  you. 

Sincerely  yours,  L.  J.  Healv. 

Of  course  this  is  a  practice  which  is  much 
mQre  applicable  to  department  stores  than  to 
drug  stores,  but  there  is  a  lesson  here  for  the 
pharmacist  nevertheless.  Now  and  then  a 
wayward  customer  may  be  won  back  by 
merely  showing  him  that  the  proprietor 
notices  the  fact  that  his  trade  has  been  lost 
and  that  a  reestablishment  of  the  old  relation- 
ship will  be  appreciated. 


Advertising  as  a  Business  Force  (Cher- 
ington) — Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden 
City,  New  York. 

Business  Psychology  (Munsterberg) — La- 
Salle  Extension  University,  Chicago. 

Efficiency  (Emerson  Chapter  7) — Eng. 
Mag.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Influencing  Men  in  Business  (Scott) — 
Ronald  Press,  N.  Y. 

Newspaper  Advertising  (Hawkins) — G.  H. 
E.  Hawkins,  Chicago. 

Psychology  of  Advertising  (Scott) — 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Poster  Advertising  (Hawkins) — G.  H.  E. 
Hawkins  Co.,  Chicago. 

Principles  of  Advertising  Arrangement 
(Parsons) — Prang  Co,,  New  York. 

Productive  Advertising  (Hess) — Llppin- 
cott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Psychology  for  Business  Efficiency  (East- 
man)— Service  Publishing  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Morals  in  Modern  Business — Yale  Univer- 
sity, Page  Lecture  Series,  New  Havan. 

Retail  Seeing  and  Store  Management 
(Neystrom) — Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Commercial  Pharmacy  Text-books. 

A  Course  in  Commercial  Pharmacy  is  given 
at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  and 
as  a  part  of  the  work  the  school  library  has 
a  comprehensive  collection  of  books  which 
are  used  for  reference  and  text  work. 

Among  the  books  which  are  of  most  value, 
in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Charles  O.  Lee, 
are  the  following: 

Advertising  (Starch) — Scott-Foresman  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

Advertising  and  Selling  (Hollingworth) — 
Appleton  &  Company,  New  York. 


A«ad>  for  Iht  nah  htmr  at  tin  ftunlaln  a/  ikt  Pmph'i 
Sltrt,  Croftlty,  Lanitiama. 
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The  Druggist  and  His  Profits  (Malwn) — 
E.  G.  Swift,  Detroit 

The  Business  of  Advertising  (Gilkins) — 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Science  and  Art  of  Salesmanship 
(Hoover) — ^McMillan  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Leading  drug  journals  are  also  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  courses  of  study  offered  at 
Purdue  University. 

Pushing  Fountain  Pens. 

A  druggist  in  London,  Ontario,  recently 
arranged  an  attractive  display  of  stationery 
and  on  a  pedestal  in  the  center  placed  a  folded 
sheet  of  writing  paper  in  an  upright  position, 
with  the  folded  edge  to  the  front  and  the 
pages  spread  to  an  angle  of  about  150  de- 
grees. On  one  outside  page  of  the  paper  he 
wrote  in  ink:  "Fountain  pens  for  men  and 
women;"  on  the  other  "Fountain  pen^  prices 
$2.00  to  $6.00."  The  sheet  was  so  placed  that 
the  writing  could  be  read  easily  from  the  side- 
walk. And  directly  in  front  of  the  sheet,  also 
on  the  pedestal,  was  an  open  fountain  pen 
placed  in  a  natural  position  as  though  it  had 
just  been  laid  down  after  completing  the 
writing. 

Around  the  window  at  appropriate  points 
neat  little  stacks  of  fountain  pens  were  placed, 
each  stack  being  tied  in  the  center  with  red 
baby  ribbon.  The  color  scheme  was  very  ef- 
fective and  helped  to  attract  attention. 

Where  Salesmanship  Conies  In* 

Don't  allow  your  clerks  to  have  the  idea  that 
it  doesn't  take  salesmanship  to  sell  goods.  It 
takes  mighty  good  salesmen  to  sell  your  cus- 
tomers, advises  Armour's  Better  Business  Bid- 
letin  No.  33, 

Your  clerks  may  need  instruction — ^you  may 
have  to  educate  them  to  the  real  ideas  behind 
the  selling  of  merchandise.  But  get  them 
straightened  out  on  a  real  sales  basis  and  your 
store  will  profit  accordingly. 


Mrs.  Brown  comes  into  your  store  in  a 
receptive  frame  of  mind.  She  may  only  have 
thought  of  one  thing  she  needs,  but  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  she  needs  more. 

That's  where  salesmanship  comes  in.  You 
or  your  clerks  can  supply  her  with  what  she 
asks  for,  or  you,  can  sell  her  the  items  she  is 
likely  to  need.  It  rests  entirely  with  you  and 
the  salesmanship  used. 

Consider  the  salesman  who  sells  you  the 
stock  on  your  shelves.  Does  he  merely  take 
an  order  for  the  stock  marked  down  in  your 
want-book?  Of  course  he  doesn't.  Me'U  call 
your  attention  to  item  after  item — stock  that 
you  are  short  on.  He  sells  you  everything  you 
need. 

An  Easy  Sixty  Dollars* 

Simon  Kalkstone  is  proprietor  of  a  bakery 
at  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania.  Not  long  ago 
the  Ladies  of  the  Maccabees  held  a  special 
meeting,  and  this  looked  like  an  opportunity. 
Mr.  Kalkstone  went  to  the  queen  bee,  or  what- 
ever it  is  that  the  head  officer  of  this  particular 
order  is  called,  and  outlined  a  plan  he  had  in 
mind.  He  wanted  to  entertain  the  120  ladies 
in  his  soda  grill,  the  hour  being  set  at  11  p.m., 
after  the  evening  meeting  of  the  society  had 
been  dismissed. 

At  11:40,  we  are  told  by  Good  Fixtures,  a 
little  magazine  put  out  by  the  W.  B.  McLean 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
"party"  was  over  and  the  store  was  empty. 
Mr.  Kalkstone  had  served  a  banana  split  sun- 
dae and  a  French  pastry,  the  latter  having  the 
letter  M  candied  on  it  as  a  surprise  feature. 
He  got  fifty  cents  each  from  the  J  20  ladies, 
and  they  were  so  grateful  that  they  sang  him  a 
little  song  of  thanks  just  before  they  went  out 

Going  after  business  is  the  secret  of  many  a 
man's  success.  Very  often  such  extra  affairs 
as  the  one  outlined  above  may  be  arranged. 
They  are  profitable  and  they  indicate  alert- 
ness. 


The  principal  thing  for  retail  druggists  to  do  at  this  time  is  to  keep  constantly 
in  mind  the  numerous  licenses  and  taxes,  Federal  and  municipal,  that  have  been  placed 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  retailers  and  to  include  them  in  the  cost  of  doing  business. 
If  this  is  not  done,  many  druggists  will  not  survive  the  war-tax  era. — Charles  H. 
HuHN,  in  the  Western  Druggist. 


Answers  to  Queries 

Information  is  given  in  this  department  under  the  fyllawing  conditions :  (1) 
Queries  must  reach  us  before  the  ISth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  month  following;  (2)  formulas  for  proprietary  preparations  can* 
not  be  given;  and  (3)  names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  communications. 

A  Troublesome  Formula.  cocoanut  oil  on  a  water  bath.     I  used  litmus 

L.  R.  P.  writes:    "I  would  appreciate  your  ^^  determine  when  the  oil  was  neutralized,  but 

comments  on  the  following  formula:  ^as  not  sure  when  it  was  thoroughly  saponi- 

,  ^  .^     ,  fied.    A  dry  white  mass  was  formed  when  I 

Glycentc  of  boroglyccnn 1  fiuidrachm.  i-   j  ^^t^     j-  «    ^         **      ^  n  ▼  ^i_        j* 

Camphor 1  drachm.  ^PP^^^^  *^  ^'^^  *^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^f'     ^  *^  ^'^ 

Chloral  hydrate 1  drachm.  solved  the  potassiiun  carbonate  m  the  balance 

Phenol  1  drachm.  of  the  water  and  mixed  it  with  the  alcohol.    I 

lodol  1  scruple.  added  this  to  the  white  dry  mass,  and  the  re- 
Sodium  bicarbonate 2  drachms.  sultant  liquid,  instead  of  being  clear,  assumed 

LanoHn  and  vaselin,  of  each  ^  ^^jH^^  ^^j^^      ^VTiat  is  the  trouble?" 

sufficient  to  make 4  ounces.  rr.,         ,.«-     i^     •  i_  1 1  •        j    i_ 

,      ,  The   difficulty   is   probably   occasioned  by 

Mix  and  make  an  ointment.  ,i       .       ^i      t     •!•  •    ^  r     -t       j 

allowing  the  boiling  mixture  of  oil  and  caustic 

"I   mixed  the  glycerite,   camphor,   chloral  potash  to  come  to  the  point  of  dryness.  Water 

hydrate  and  phenol  together  and  added  the  should  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  take  the 

iodol  and  sodium  bicarbonate.    After  waiting  place  of  that  lost  by  evaporation,  and,  further- 

for  the  effervescence  to  subside   (it  is  very  more,   the  boiling  should  be  kept   up   until 

slow  and  sometimes  takes  two  days)  I  added  thorough  saponification  of  the  oil  has  been 

the  last  two  ingredients.     Can  I,  in  any  way,  accomplished.    This  can  be  determined  easily 

hasten  effervescence  ?"  by  dropping  a  little  of  the  boiling  material  into 

By  adding  the  sodium  bicarbonate  directly  hot  water.     When  it  dissolves  and  makes  a 

to  the  glycerite  of  boroglycerin  as  the  first  clear  solution  in  the  water,  the  mass  has  be- 

step  in  the  manipulation,  the  effervescence  will  come  sufficiently  saponified  to  permit  taking 

be  much  more  pronounced  and  will  soon  be  the  next  step  in  tlie  process, 

over.      After    effervescence   has    ceased    the  We  think  if  this  precaution  is  taken  at  the 

iodol  should  be  added  and  this  portion  of  the  time  of  boiling  the  trouble  mentioned  will  be 

formula  mixed  with  about  one  and  one-half  eliminated, 
oimces  of  lanolin.    Next  mix  th^  camphor  and 

phenol  and  add  the  chloral  hydrate.     Work  To  Remove  Tattoo  Marks. 

this   up   witti   one  and  one-half  ounces   of  j  p^g-.  writes:  "Please  give  me  a  formula 

Seve  i?  tht' mXod  of    re^^'^r  ti""*"-    Tl-     ^""^  "*^°^*"^  ^"^  "'"^'- 

,        J         ,     .  .-,  ,        ^  epara  ion  ^s    o  -         Tattoo  marks  are  said  to  be  removed  by  the 

owed  much  time  will  be  saved  and  a  sat.sfac-  Hcation  of  a  paste  of  salicylic  acid  and 

tory  product  secured.  V       •         a  •  i  •  j  ^u 

"^  '^  glycerin.     A   compress   is   applied   over   the 

paste,  and  the  whole  secured  with  sticking 
Trouble  with  a  Shampoo  Formula.  plaster.     After  about  eight  days  the  paste  is 

R.  H.  N.  writes:    *T  have  had  some  diffi-  taken  off,  the  dead  skin  removed,  and  the  ap- 

culty  with  the  manipulation  of  the  following  plication  of  the  paste  repeated  (as  a  rule,  three 

cocoanut-oil  shampoo  formula:  times). 

Cocoanut  oil  4  omices.  Applications  of  cotton  wadding,  soaked  in 

Caustic  potash  (85%)  in  sticks.  chloroform,  and  kept  in  place  by  means  of  a 

1^  oz.  (approx.).  bandage,  have  also  been  recommended. 

Potassium  carbonate 1^^  ounces.  Henley's    Book    of    Formulas    gives    this 

fj^f""^  ""\ .1  fluidounce.  method,  also:     Apply  a  highly  concentrated 

Water,  to  make 16  fluidounccs.  ^        •  i   ..  It.      ^  x?       j      i  j 

tannin  solution  on  the  tattooed  places  and 

*T  dissolved  the  caustic  potash  in  four  fluid-     treat  them  with  the  tattooing  needle  as  the 

oimces  of  water  and  added  it  to  the  melted     tattooer  does.    Next  vigorously  rub  the  places 
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with  a  lunar  caustic  stick  and  allow  the  silver 
nitrate  to  act  for  some  time,  until  the  tattooed 
portions  have  turned  entirely  black.  Then 
take  off  by  dabbing.  At  first  a  silver  tannate 
forms  on  the  upper  layers  of  the  skin,  which 
dyes  the  tattooing  black,  with  slight  symptoms 
of  inflammation.  A  scurf  ensues,  which  comes 
off  after  fourteen  to  sixteen  days,  leaving  be- 
hind a  reddish  scar.  The  latter  assumes  the 
natural  color  of  the  skin  after  some  time. 
The  process  is  said  to  have  given  good  results. 
Since  these  methods  are  borrowed  from  the 
literature,  we  are  in  no  way  responsible  for 
any  tmtoward  results  following  their  use. 

Automobile  Polishes. 

.  G.  G.  D.  writes :  "Will  you  please  publish  a 
formula  for  an  automobile  polish?  I  am  at 
present  selling  a  polish  that  has  given  good 
satisfaction,  but  it  is  too  expensive." 

We  are  submitting  several  formulas  for 
automobile  polishes  that  have  appeared  in 
previous  issues  of  the  Bulletin.  They  rep- 
resent several  different  types  and  one  of  them 
ought  to  prove  acceptable.    They  are: 

( 1 )  Liquid  petrolatum 9  fluidounces. 

Alcohol  (denatured)  7  fluidounces. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  to  make. .  .16  fluidounces. 

Mix. 

A  red  color  may  be  obtained  by  macerating 
a  small  quantity  of  alkanet  root  in  the  oil  of 
turpentine  for  some  time  before  mixing  the 
oil  with  the  other  ingredients.  A  few  drops 
of  oil  of  mirbane  may  be  added  for  perfume. 

(2)  Liquid  petrolatum 6  fluidounces. 

Kerosene  oil,  to  make 16  fluidounces. 

An  appropriate  perfume  may  be  added  to 
give  this  preparation  a  distinctive  odor. 

(3)  Beeswax 250  grammes. 

Potassium  carbonate 2.5  grammes. 

Oil  of  turpentine .400  cc. 

Water  (rain  or  distilled) 450  cc 

Dissolve  the  potassium  carbonate  in  150  cc  of  water , 
add  the  wax,  rasped  or  cut  up,  and  boil  together  until 
the  wax  is  partially  saponified.  Add  suflicient  water  to 
replace  that  lost  by  evaporation,  remove  from  the  fire, 
and  stir  until  cold.  Now  add,  little  by  little  and  under 
constant  stirring,  the  oil  of  turpentine,  and  continue  to 
stir  until  a  smooth,  homogeneous  emulsion  is  obtained. 
Add  the  remainder  of  the  water  at  once  and  stir  in.  If 
desirable  a  little  oil  of  lavender  or  other  essential  oil 
may  be  used  as  a  perfume.  If  a  color  is  desired,  add 
alkanet  root  in  the  oil  of  turpentine,  about  an  ounce  to 
the  quart. 


Apply  the  paste  as  thinly  as  possible  over 
the  surface  to  be  polished,  then  rub  off  with- 
a  soft  woolen  cloth. 

Quinine  Hair  Tonic. 

G.  A.  W.  asks:  "Will  you  please  publish  a 
formula  for  a  quinine  hair  tonic,  also  one  for 
a  cold  cream  with  alcohol  ?" 

Several  years  ago  the  Bulletin  conducted 
a  prize  contest  for  hair  tonic  formulas  and 
the  following  combination  was  awarded  first 
prize : 

Quinine ^  drachm. 

Resorcin 4  drachms. 

Tincture  of  jaborandi 2  fluidounces. 

Tincture  of  cantharides 4  fluidrachms. 

Alcohol '. 4  fluidounces. 

Spirit  of  myrcia 16  fluidounces. 

Rose  water 9  fluidounces. 

Mix  and  perfume  with : 

Oil  of  bergamot ^  fluidrachm. 

Oil  of  rose  geranium ^  fluidrachm. 

Oil  of  cologne ^  fluidrachm. 

Add  the  oils  to  the  alcohol  first.  Add  aromatic  sul- 
phuric acid,  three  drachms,  to  the  quinine.  Mix  all. 
Filter,  twice  if  necessary.    This  makes  a  full  quart 

The  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  the  fin- 
ished preparation  is  50  per  cent. 

It  would  not  be  advisable  to  use  alcohol  in 
the  manufacture  of  cold  cream  because  of  its 
rapid  evaporation,  which  would  soon  render 
the  product  dry  and  hard.  Alcohol  is  some- 
times used  in  making  vanishing  cream,  how- 
ever. 

A  Botde-capping  Mixture. 

W.  J.  H.  asks:  "Will  you  kindly  furnish 
me  with  a  formula  for  a  capping  preparation 
suitable  for  bottles?" 

Melted  paraffin  is  frequently  used  for  this 
purpose,  the  neck  of  the  bottle  being  dipped 
in  the  hot  liquid  just  beyond  the  cork. 

Another  process  is  to  apply  melted  gelatin 
to  the  stopper  by  means  of  a  small  brush,  thus 
sealing  the  cork  in  the  bottle. 

If  a  cap  completely  covering  the  cork  is  de- 
sired, the  following  formula,  which  will  pro- 
duce a  white  opaque  composition,  will  no 
doubt  answer  the  purpose. 

Melt  eight  ounces  of  white  wax  over  a  spirit 
lamp.  For  this  purpose  the  wax  may  be  put 
in  any  cheap  tin  or  porcelain  vessel  provided 
with  a  handle.  When  the  wax  is  melted,  add 
two  drachms  of  thick  mucilage  of  tragacanth 
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and  one  ounce  of  bismuth  subnitrate.  Stir 
briskly  until  a  uniform  mixture  results.  The 
preparation  is  now  ready  for  use.  Dip  the 
necks  of  the  stoppered  vials  to  the  desired 
depth.  The  substance  will  congeal  almost  im-. 
mediately.  Repeat  this  operation  about  three 
times  and  you  will  have  a  beautiful  white  cap 
— ^firm,  yet  easily  removed.  During  the  capping 
process  the  capping  mixture  must  be  stirred 
and  held  over  the  lamp  from  time  to  time. 

If  desired,  paraffin  may  be  substituted  in 
part  or  in  whole  for  the  white  wax. 

Litfao^aph  Varnish. 

F.  W.  C.  asks  how  to  make  a  lithograph 
varnish.  The  following  method  is  taken  from 
available  literature  on  the  subject: 

Put  two  quarts  of  the  best  linseed  oil  into 
a  pan  large  enough  to  hold  one  gallon.  The 
lid  should  have  a  long  handle,  so  that  it  may 
be  put  on  the  vessel  with  safety  while  the 
contents  are  burning.  Set  the  pan  on  a  clear 
fire  until  white  fumes  arise.  Apply  a  lighted 
paper  occasionally  until  these  fumes  catch  fire 
and  bum. 

Watch  carefully  the  flame  thus  created;  it 
should  not  become  unmanageable.  If  it  goes 
down  a  little  it  may  be  increased  by  stirring 
with  an  iron  rod,  and  if  it  shows  a  tendency 
to  rise  too  high,  the  pan  may  be  removed  from 
the  fire.  Should  the  flame  threaten  to  become 
danj;erous,  the  lid  of  the  pan  must  be  put  on, 
thus  extinguishing  it  However,  the  oil  shoidd 
be  treated  in  this  manner  until  it  loses  about 
one-sixth  in  volume. 

A  thick  slice  of  bread  is  now  put  in  and 
moved  about  with  a  fork  until  it  is  browned. 
The  oil  is  then  allowed  to  bum  a  little  more, 
the  pan  being  set  on  the  fire  again  to  revive 
the  flame  if  the  latter  has  become  dull. 

A  second  slice  of  bread  is  now  put  in  and 
browned  as  before.  This  proceeding  is  said 
to  free  the  oil  from  its  more  greasy 
particles. 

One-fourth  of  the  oil  may  now  be  taken 
away.  If,  on  becoming  cold,  it  is  of  a  syrupy 
consistency,  it  may  be  set  aside  for  thin 
varnish.  The  rest  having  been  burned  again 
for  a  short  time,  one-third  is  taken  away. 
This  is  medium  varnish.  The  remainder  is 
again  burned  and  (xie-half  set  aside  for  strong 


varnish.    The  fourth  portion  is  again  burned, 
and  when  cold  should  be  thick  and  ropy. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  every  precaution  to 
guard  against  accident 

Camphorated  Phenol. 

R.  H.  N.  asks:  "What  is  the  formula  for 
camphorated  phenol  and  what  are  its  uses?" 

When  camphor  and  crystalline  phenol  are 
triturated  together  they  form  an  oily-appear- 
ing liquid  (camphorated  phenol)  which  does 
not  possess  the  caustic  properties  of  phenol. 
Popular  preparations  of  the  combination, 
under  various  names,  consist  of  mixtures  of 
equal  parts  of  camphor  and  phenol,  or  mix- 
tures of  three  parts  of  the  former  with  one 
part  of  the  latter. 

The  Standard  Formulary  gives  the  name 
"phenolated  camphor"  to  the  following: 

Camphor  in  coarse  powder 10  ounces. 

Crystallized  phenol V/2  ounces. 

Alcohol ^  fluidounce. 

Mix  and  triturate  until  an  oily  liquid  is  obtained,  or 
put  the  ingredients  in  a  bottle  and  agitate  freely  until 
solution  occurs. 

The  properties  of  camphorated  phenol  are 
both  antiseptic  and  anodyne.  Its  principal  use 
is  in  dentistry,  where  it  is  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  odontalgia,  putrescent  pulp,  and 
septic  root  canals. 

Dry-cleaning  Chemicals. 

S.  S.  S.  asks:  "Can  you  give  me  a  formula 
for  a  non-inflammable  cleaning  fluid,  one  that 
can  take  the  place  of  benzine  but  will  not  in- 
jure the  fabrics?    How  should  it  be  used?" 

Carbon  tetrachloride  and  trichlor-ethylene 
are  admirable  solvents  for  this  purpose  as  they 
are  incombustible  and  their  vapofs  are  not 
explosive.  Their  boiling  points  are  fairly 
high,  so  they  are  slow  to  evaporate,  which 
minimizes  the  production  of  "rings"  on  gar- 
ments. 

In  practice  a  blotter  or  cotton  cloth  is  placed 
under  the  spot,  and  the  solvent  is  applied  grad- 
ually until  the  stain  is  dissolved.  Then  the 
garment  is  transferred  to  a  glass  plate  or  other 
hard  surface  and  sponged  off  with  gasoline  or 
the  solvent  and  dried  quickly.  If  rings  persist 
in  forming,  moisten  with  the  solvent  and  cover 
with  starch,  fuller's  earth,  magnesia,  or  chalk. 
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The  Month's  History 


The  Month's  History,  in  this 

Washington         particular    number    of    our 

Legislation,  journal  might  well  be  given 

a  Washington  headline,  we 
fear,  and  a  title  something  like  this  affixed: 
"All  is  Not  Quiet  Along  the  Potomac."  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Congress  is  not  in  ses- 
sion the  activities  of  the  different  bureaus, 
directors  and  commissioners  are  such  that  a 
book  the  size  of  the  Bulletin  might  be  writ- 
ten on  them  and  still  much  more  left  unsaid 
than  had  been  carefully  transcribed.  These 
matters  are  all  important  to  druggists,  and 
we  have  no  alternative  but  to  present  them. 
Oh,  for  the  good  old  days  when  there  weren't 
so  many  regulations,  rulings,  and  decisions! 

And  one  of  the  things  we  are  going  to  take 
up  first  is  the  matter  of  the  bond  which  must 
accompany  a  renewal  of  the  permit  to  handle 
intoxicating  liquors.  At  the  time  we  write, 
the  issue  has  not  yet  come  to  a  head,  although 
the  situation  has  been  clarified  somewhat,  this 
being  due  to  the  action  on  the  part  of  Com- 
missioner Kramer,  who  instructed  that  for 
the  present  the  old  bond  should  be  accepted 
by  prohibition  directors.  Meanwhile  the  legal 
points  involved  are  to  be  more  fully  investi- 
gated by  the  Federal  authorities. 

In  relation  to  this  matter  the  work  done 
by  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  is  highly  commendable. 
When  the  liquor  law  went  into  effect  the  asso- 
ciation made  arrangements  with  a  bonding 
company  whereby  the  premium  to  be  paid  on 
a  thousand  dollar  bond  was  $2.50,  a  very  rea- 
sonable figjure.  The  association  still  holds  this 
company  to  the  original  agreement,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  bonding  companies  as  a  whole 
now  want  $10.00  for  performing  the  serv- 
ice.     When  the  officials  at  Washington  an- 


nounced last  spring  that  a  new  bond  would 
be  required,  and  when  a  few  days  later  the 
bonding  companies  as  a  class  announced  that 
$10  a  thousand  would  be  asked  for  this  new 
bond.  Secretary  Henry  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
immediately  got  busy.  The  result  of  his  work 
speaks  for  itself,  and  it  is  much  more  than 
probable  that  because  of  his  intervention  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  bonding  companies 
will  be  defeated.  It  is  said  that  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
has  a  contract  with  the  only  bonding  company 
in  the  country  that  is  willing  to  renew  the  old 
bond  at  a  rate  of  $2.50  per  thousand  dollars, 
and  that  this  company  is  willing  because  its 
name  is  on  the  dotted  line. 

What  shall  be  done  with  U. 
Its  Fate  in         S.    P.    tincture   of   ginger? 
the  Balance.    Word    went   out    from  en- 
forcement headquarters  that 
the  manufacture  of  this  particular  preparation 
would  have  to  cease;  in  fact.  Commissioner 
Kramer  said  so  himself  and  he  used  unmis- 
takable  language.      He   talked   to   ears   that 
weren't  very  favorably  inclined,  too,  the  occa- 
sion being  a  meeting  of  the   association  of 
manufacturers  engaged  in  the  flavoring  extract 
industry. 

The  Commissioner  was  persuaded  to  hold  the 
matter  in  abeyance  a  short  time,  however,  and  a 
little  later  a  committee  representing  the  makers 
of  flavoring  extracts  put  forth  the  suggestion 
that  the  strength  of  the  present  tincture  of  gin- 
ger be  increased — that  it  be  doubled,  in  fact. 
Charles  D.  Joyce,  the  association's  president, 
perhaps  voiced  the  sentiment  of  his  associates 
when  he  said  that  the  actuating  motive  in  try- 
ing to  keep  Jamaica  ginger  from  going  into 
total  eclipse  was    the   fear   that   such   action 
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would  be  merely  an  entering  wedge.  "Once 
the  precedent  has  been  established,"  said  Mr. 
Joyce,  "the  next  step  might  be  the  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  lemon  extract,  then  of  vanilla 
extract,  and  so  forth.  By  doubling  the  stand- 
ard of  the  product  our  officials  feel  that  a 
good  work  would  be  established.  It  is  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  we  want  merely  the 
strength  of  the  ginger  extractives  increased, 
not  the  amount  of  alcohol.  In  other  words, 
the  suggestion  is  to  make  the  tincture  twice  as 
hot  as  it  is  at  present." 

A  great  deal  of  opposition  to  this  idea  has 
developed,  however.  Jamaica  gfinger  is  often 
used  as  a  household  remedy,  and  in  this  way 
its  use  has  become  more  or  less  of  a  routine 
procedure.  The  mother,  desiring  to  give  a 
dose  to  her  child,  might  not  read  the  label. 
Were  the  child  small,  harm  might  be  done. 

So  just  what  the  fate  of  the  old-time  remedy 
will  be  is  a  matter  for  time  and  a  Commis- 
sioner to  decide.  It  is  said  that  sales  have  in- 
creased enormously.  This  particular  prepara- 
tion has  been  a  source  of  trouble  ever  since 
the  Volstead  law  was  enacted. 


In  connection  with  flavoring 
The  Label         extracts,    here    is    another 
on  Extracts,    matter  which  deserves  a  lit- 
tle attention.     For  a  great 
many  years  such  extracts  have  been  put  up  as 
jobbers'  private  brands,  perhaps  showing  the 
name  of  the  distributor  only;  or,  again,  drug- 
gists in  different  sections  of  the  country  have 
bought  such  extracts  from  manufacturers  in 
quantity  lots  and  have  bottled  them  for  sale 
over  the  counter.    The  question  has  been,  must 
the  manufacturer's  name  appear  on  the  label, 
or  would  the  authorities  permit  the  omission 
of  the  manufacturer's  name  and  the  placing  on 
the  label  of  the  distributor's  name  only? 

A  ruling  has  been  recently  secured  from  the 
Prohibition  Commissioner  to  the  effect  that  the 
old  practice  may  be  continued ;  that  is,  the  name 
of  the  manufacturer  may  be  left  off  the  label. 
But  in  every  instance  the  exact  name  of  the 
preparation  must  appear — ^meaning  that  a  true 
extract  must  be  so  labeled  that  its  identity  can- 
not be  questioned  and  that  an  imitation  extract 
must  be  labeled  to  show  that  it  is  an  imitation. 
There  is  another  point,  also.  The  manufac- 
turer gets  a  permit  to  make  a  certain  prepara- 
tion, and  he  names  this  preparation  specifically. 


The  name  specified  in  the  permit  must  be  the 
name  which  appears  on  the  label  used  by  the 
distributor. 

And  now  for  a  brief  moment 

Retail  or  let  us  step   from  Commis- 

WhoIesaleP    sioner    Kramer's    bailiwick 

into  that  presided  over  by 
Commissioner  Williams  of  the  internal  reve- 
nue department.  In  other  words,  let  us  dwell 
briefly  on  a  matter  connected  with  the  Harri- 
son law.  Not  very  long  ago  the  department 
sent  out  a  letter  reading,  in  part,  like  this: 

You  are  advised  that  where  a  tube  of  morphine  is 
prescribed  by  a  reputable  practitioner  in  the  bonm-fide 
treatment  of  disease  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  evad- 
ing the  intentions  and  provisions  of  the  Harrison  nar- 
cotic law,  the  druggrist  is  permitted  under  the  law  to 
dispense  the  morphine  in  the  original  package,  provided 
he  affixes  a  label  to  the  tube  containing  the  data  above 
set  forth,  and  so  destroys  or  obliterates  the  stamp  as  to 
prevent  its  further  use. 

That  is  a  long  sentence;  and  therein  is  re- 
flected one  of  the  conditions  which  tend  to 
make  many  things  so  difficult  to  understand. 
The  legal  mind  has  ways  of  its  own. 

The  "data  above  set  forth"  refers  to  the 
name  and  registry  number  of  the  druggist,  the 
serial  number  of  the  prescription,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  patient,  and  the  name,  the  ad- 
dress and  registry  number  of  the  person  writ- 
ing the  prescription — ^all  these  must  go  on  a 
label  which  is  to  be  attached  to  a  tube  of  h5rpo- 
dermic  tablets! 

Since  the  letter  was  written  quite  a  difference 
of  opinion  has  sprung  up.  The  point  involved 
is  whether  or  not  a  druggist  who  dispenses 
narcotics  in  original  packages  steps  out  of  his 
legitimate  sphere  as  a  compounder  and  be- 
comes a  wholesale  dealer.  However  it  ought 
to  be  enough  for  the  drug  trade  that  the  Com- 
missioner says  that  such  a  practice  will  be  per- 
mitted, and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  trade  that  the 
official  will  stand  by  his  guns.  Let  the  lawyers 
fight;  who  cares? 

In  the  passing  of  Charles  A. 

Oias.  A.  West      West,  vice-president  of  the 

Answers  Gall.  Eastern  Drug  Company,  of 

Boston,  the  wholesale  drug 
business  loses  a  worker  who  has  been  identified 
closely  with  its  interests  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

Mr.  West  began  his  career  in  1867,  as  m 
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office  boy  in  the  employ  of  Reed.  Cutler  & 
Company  (later  Cutler  Brothers  &  Company) 
and  worked  up  to  a  traveling  position.  After 
nearly  20  years  on  the  road  he  entered  a  part- 
nership under  the  name  of  West  &  Jenney, 
This  concern,  which  had  a  very  modest  begin- 
ning, merged  in  1900  with  two  other  firms  and 
the  result  of  the  consohdation  was  the  Eastern 
Drug  Company,  Mr.  West  was  chosen  vice- 
president,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his 
death. 

Mr.  West  was  deeply  interested  in  the  work- 
ings of  the  National  Wholesale  Druggists'  As- 


Ciuu.  A.  Wnt. 

sociation.  In  1909  he  succeeded  Mahlon  N. 
Kline,  bf  Philadelphia,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  legislation,  and  due,  undoubtedly,  to 
his  excellent  work  in  that  connection  he  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  organization 
in  1914. 

He  was  also  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Bos- 
ton Druggists'  Association,  of  which  he  vvas 
an  ex-president ;  the  Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy,  where  he  had  served  as  a  trustee; 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry;  and  the 
Drug  and  Chemical  Club  of  New  York. 

When  a  green  clerk  is  turned 

Inclusive  of       loose  with  a  chemical  manu- 

Containers.   turer's  price  list  and  told  to 

mark  the  prescription  stock 

in  conformity  with  the  latest  price  quotations 

he  concentrates  his  attention  on  one  thing  only 

— the  column  of  the  price  list  where  the  cost 

per  pound  or  ounce  of  each  item  is  quoted.  He 

just  naturally  overlooks  the  fact  that  in  most 


price  lists  a  charge  for  containers  appears  in  • 
small  type  as  an  additional  cost. 

In  a  case  like  that  of  apiol,  for  instance, 
which  may  be  quoted  at  $7.50  per  pound  with 
a  charge  of  11  cents  for  the  container,  the 
oversight  would  only  effect  a  slight  difference 
in  approximating  the  cost  per  ounce;  but  with 
a  substance  like  glacial  acetic  acid,  at  3  cents 
an  ounce  and  with  a  charge  of  nearly  twice  as 
much  for  the  corked  vial  it  comes  in.  the  actual 
figure  differs  markedly  from  the  one  the  clerk 
is  likely  to  place  on  the  package. 

Wholesale  druggists  for  a  number  of  years 
have  been  advocating  the  quotation  of  chem- 
ical prices  to  include  containers,  and,  effective 
since  October  1  of  this  year,  the  majority  of 
the  leading  chemical  manufacturers  have 
changed  their  methods  to  conform  with  the 
wishes  of  the  jobbers.  Hereafter  all  price 
quotations  will  include  the  cost  of -the  con- 
tainer; the  only  exceptions  are  goods  in  car- 
boys, drugs,  and  other  large  containers. 

In  an  endeavor  to  enable 
Total  Weight,      druggists     to    keep     closer 

Three  Pounds,  track  of  liquor  sales  the  in- 
ternal revenue  department, 
through  its  State  prohibition  directors,  is  pre- 
paring to  distribute  a  book  that  weighs  about 
three  pounds  and  measures  eighteen  inches  long 
by  twelve  inches  wide  and  one-half  inch  thick. 

This  sizable  tome,  which  is  known  as  Form 
1455  and  1455-a,  provides  a  complete  daily 
record  of  liquor  sales  and  receipts  by  drug- 
gists. Half  of  the  pages  are  for  daily  records 
of  receipts  and  the  other  half  for  keeping  track 
of  sales.  Space  is  available  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page  for  the  druggist's  signature,  and  at 
the  top  for  his  name,  address  and  permit  num- 
ber, as  well  as  the  date  of  the  month. 

Nothing  apparently  has  been  overlooked  that 
will  in  any  way  tend  to  make  the  record  com- 
plete. On  the  "receipt"  pages  everything  from 
the  name  and  address  of  the  shipper  to  the 
size  of  the  bottles  and  proof  of  the  spirits  must 
be  recorded,  while  on  the  "sales"  pages  column 
one  calls  for  the  permit  number,  and  so  on  with 
other  necessary  information  up  to  column 
twelve, 

A  carbon  copy  or  transcript  of  the  record 
must  be  sent  to  the  State  prohibition  director 
not  later  than  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing that  for  which  the  record  is  submitted. 

The  new  record  book  is  to  replace  Supple- 
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■  mental  Form  58,  which  was  originally  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  wholesale  liquor  dealers 
in  making  out  their  recortis  and  reports.  Each 
retail  druggist  holding  a  permit  to  sell  intoxi- 
cating liquor  will  be  furnished  by  his  State 
prohibition  director  with  a  copy  of  the  book, 
and  until  the  book  is  received  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  retailer  to  keep  Supplemental 
Form  52  and  to  forward  each  month  a  list  of 
all  liquor  prescriptions  dispensed. 

Alcohol  transactions  are  also  to  be  taken 
care  of  on  a  revised  form,  No.  1421,  which 
provides  a  special  place  for  reporting  medi- 
cated alcohol  for  external  use  unfit  for  bever- 
age purposes.  It  likewise  requires  a  monthly 
report  of  the  quantity  of  alcohol  and  other 
liquor  on  hand  the  first  day  of  the  month,  the 
quantity  received  during  the  month,  the  quan- 
tity sold  during  the  month,  and  the  amounts 
on  hand  the  last  day  of  the  month. 

The  executive  committee  of 

W.  A.  Sailer        the  American  Drug  Manu- 

Seleoted.  facturers'    Association    has 

selected  W.  A.  Sailer,  of 
Sharpe  &  Dohme.  Baltimore,  to  complete  the 
unexpired  term  of  R.  C.  Stofer,  the  late  presi- 
dent. Mr,  Sailer  is  well  known  to  the  drug 
trade  and  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
association's  affairs  for  some  time.  The  selec- 
tion is  said  to  be  a  particularly  appropriate  one. 
Frank  L.  McCartney,  of  the  Monsanto  Chem- 
ical Works,  St.  Louis,  has  been  selected  to  fill 
the  vacancy  on  the  executive  board  caused  by 
Mr.  Sailer's  elevation  to  the  presidency. 

It  is  also  announced  that  the  headquarters 
of  the  association  are  to  be  moved  to  the  city 
of  Washington,  the  change  to  take  place 
within  a  few  weeks.  This  is  a  move  which 
has  been  under  discussion  for  a  number  of 
months ;  in  fact,  attempts  were  made  to  effect 
such  a  removal  early  this  year.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  delay  was  inability  to  find  suitable 
office  rooms  at  the  nation's  capital.  Secretary 
Woodruff  expects  to  complete  the  transfer 
from  Detroit  to  the  new  location  as  soon  as 
arrangements  can  be  made. 

Newly  -  elected  officers  for  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  have  been  an- 
nounced as  follows:  Samuel  L.  Hilton, 
Washington,  president ;  Chas.  E.  Caspari, 
Missouri,  David  F.  Jones,  South  Dakota,  and 
Hugo   H.    Schaefer,    New   York,   vice-presi- 


dents; Henry  M.  Whelpley,  Missouri.  George 
M,  Beringer,  New  Jersey,  and  John  G.  God- 
ding, Massachusetts,  Coimcil  members.  An- 
nual dues  are  to  be  $7.50. 

After  forty-six  years  of  faithful  effort  in 
extending  the  business  of-  E.  Fougera  &  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Rudulph  Wirth,  secretary  of  the 
firm,  has  answered  the  final  call.  Mr.  Wirth, 
who  was  a  native  of  New  York  City,  started 
his  career  with  the  French  importing  house  at 
the  age  of  fourteen. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Rusby,  dean  of  Columbia 
University  School  of  Pharmacy,  plans  next 
year  to  start  on  another  trip  of  exploration, 
Uiis  time  to  parts  of  the  Amazon  basin  in  South 
America.  The  object  is  to  locate  possible  new 
drugs. 

Treasury  decision  3041,  which  prohibits  the 
advertising  of  intoxicating  liquors,  has  been 
interpreted  to  allow  the  soliciting  of  bona-fide 
orders  for  the  eighteen  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F. 
preparations  now  on  the  liquor  list. 

Death  has  claimed  William  J.  Kaufmann, 
president  of  the  Kaufmann  Drug  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio. 


The  N.  A.  R.  D.  President. 

Johu  J.  Piut*U,  0  tiuctafml  Milmamttt  JrutfUr,  wka  ww 
cktm  to  M4aJ  tkt  Natiaual  AmciaHou  of  Rrlail  Drttuitf  " 
tk«  rte*Mt  meotfnt  in  St.  Ltuli. 


Editorial 


Prices. 

We  seem  to  have  passed  out  of  what  news- 
paper cartoonists  and  paragraph  writers  have 
SQ  often  referred  to  as  the  "silk-shirt  era." 
The  public  has  let  up  a  little  in  the  matter  of 
crazy*  buying.  The  recklessness  resulting  from 
a  pocketful  of  money  has  gone  into  partial 
eclipse. 

This  does  not  mean  that  business  isn't  good ; 
it  means  that  common  sense  is  beginning  to 
assert  itself  at  last.  More  consideration  is 
being  given  to  value  and  less  to  a  frenzied  in- 
dulgence in  things  once  craved  but  thought 
unattainable. 

It  should  not  be  taken  for  granted,  however, 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  sudden  and  decided 
drop  in  prices.  Certain  commodities,  such  as 
sugar  and  perhaps  clothing,  are  lower  than 
they  were  a  few  months  ago,  but  this  is  not 
because  the  tendency  is  markedly  downward 
all  along  the  line.  Labor  and  a  majority  of 
the  essentials  are  still  roosting  high.  A  hun- 
dred drug  items,  taken  at  random,  showed 
about  an  even  break ;  forty-eight  had  declined, 
fifty- two  had  gone,  up,  prices  being  compared 
with  those  that  prevailed  a  month  ago.  Ad- 
vances usually  could  be  traced  to  labor  costs. 

There  is  no  talk  of  a  panic.  There  isn't  a 
healthy  man  in  the  country  who  believes  such 
a  calamity  is  going  to  overtake  us.  Yet  a  su'd- 
den  drop  in  prices  would  surely  mean  just  that. 
What  we  all  hope  for  is  a  continuation  of  the 
notch-by-notch  process  of  getting  us  back  onto 
the  old  basis. 

The  store's  policy  in  buying  should  rest  on 
a  survey  of  the  situation  as  a  whole.  Nobody 
should  overbuy,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no- 
body should  go  without  goods.  Of  the  two 
evils  the  latter  is  worse.  It  is  just  as  good 
business  to  take  on  quantity  deals  of  staples 
as  it  ever  was;  such  things  as  proprietary 
medicines,  simdries,  etc.  The  danger  of  losing 
a  few  dollars  by  reason  of  declines,  after  the 
invoice  has  been  filed  will  be  found  to  be  an 
exaggerated  one,  and  watchful  waiting  carried 
to  the  extreme  may  cut  in  on  profits.  Goods 
not  in  stock  can't  be  sold.  "Outs"  alienate 
more  customers  than  all  other  causes  put  to- 
gether. 

We  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  our- 


selves on  the  stability  of  our  commercial 
machinery.  Let  us  continue  to  have  faith  in 
its  ability  to  ease  us  down  gradually,  months, 
perhaps  years,  being  required  to  bring  about 
the  end  in  view. 

Commercial  Training  in  Colleges. 

One  of  the  country's  leading  pharmaceutical 
schools  has  lately  instituted  a  rather  ambitious 
course  in  commercial  training,  not  only  for  its 
students  but  also  for  those  retailers  who  may 
care  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
The  branches  offered  include,  among  other 
things,  such  widely  diversified  subjects  as 
applied  accounting,  banking  credit,  common 
law,  stock  arrangement,  and  employment  prob- 
lems. 

That  courses  like  these  are  needed  has  long 
been  the  contention  of  the  Bulletin,  and  the 
several  schools  that  are  now  pioneering  in  the 
work  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  efforts 
to  equip  their  students  with  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  make  them  proficient  in  all 
branches  of  their  chosen  calling. 

Like  every  new  thing,  however,  the  work  of 
teaching  commercial  subjects  in  a  college  of 
pharmacy  necessitates  slow  speed  at  first.  The 
majority  of  the  students,  even  in  courses 
where  retailers  are  admitted,  are  likely  to  be 
young  men  who  are  entering  for  the  first  time 
an  unexplored  realm. 

A  keeping  to  fundamentals  is  therefore 
essential.  Rather  than  try  to  cover  all  phases 
of  commercial  practice  in  a  single  year  of  per- 
haps ninety  hours,  or  maybe  only  thirty,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  take  up  only  a  few 
subjects  each  year.  Selling  methods  and  ad- 
vertising principles,  for  instance,  cover  a  vast 
field,  and  a  considerati.on  of  the  primary  prin- 
ciples is  well  worth  a  place  in  the  sun  during 
the  major  portion  of  a  year's  course. 

Commercial  law  and  laws  regulating  phar- 
macy are  other  subjects  which  cannot  be  ade- 
quately discussed  in  a  half-dozen  talks  of  an 
hour  or  two  each.  Much  better  to  devote  the 
period  of  a  semester  to  their  various  sides. 

Store  management  is  still  a  third  topic 
which  should  not  be  dismissed  with  a  few 
lectures.  The  subject  is  one  which  should  be 
considered  from  the  basement  up.    A  talk  or 
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two   may    result    in   confusion    rather    than 
benefit. 

As  college  schedules  are  now  arranged,  three 
or  four  years  are  required  for  the  completion 
of  the  technical  training.  If  a  course  in  com- 
mercial training  is  to  be  offered — ^and  such  a 
course  is  almost  a  necessity — let  it  be  a  broad 
one,  one  that  is  spread  out  over  the  entire  term 
of  the  school  period.  Otherwise  it  will  be 
found  that  the  cram  system  of  acquiring  com- 
mercial knowledge  doesn't  produce  any  better 
results  than  do  the  technical  courses  which  try 
to  tell,  in  a  month  or  two,  all  there  is  to  be 
known  about  pharmacy. 

Too  Many  Irons  in  the  Fire. 

The  retail  drug  business  has  never  been  bet- 
ter. Men  who  four  or  five  years  ago  were 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  are  now 
on  Easy  Street  and  their  stores  are  returning 
dividends  that  they  never  dreamed  would  be 
possible.  Prompt  payment  of  accounts  has 
brought  about  better  financial  ratings.  Stocks 
have  been  increased.  Side-lines  have  been 
added.    New  fixtures  have  been  put  in. 

Those  who  were  prosperous  in  the  old  days 
are  still  more  prosperous  now.  The  entire 
retail  trade  of  the  country  is  booming  along 
oq  the  crest  of  the  wave. 

And  as  is  always  the  case  when  prosperity 
comes  with  comparative  suddenness,  a  great 
many  druggists  are  losing  to  a  degree  the 
saving  grace  of  saneness  which  has  heretofore 
been  a  characteristic  of  those  engaged  in  the 
trade.  A  marked  tendency  to  reach  out  and 
and  "get  while  the  gettin'  is  good"  is  unmis- 
takably in  evidence.  Vacant  lots  are  being 
carried  on  margin,  lands  in  far-distant  sections 
are  being  purchased  from  printed  descriptions, 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  oil  wells  are  swallowing 
up  Liberty  bonds. 

A  druggist  in  Detroit  is  carrying  a  stock 
of  second-hand  automobiles,  having  leased  a 
patch  of  grotmd  adjacent  to  his  store.  A  drug- 
gist in  Iowa  is  preparing  to  engage  in  the 
moving-picture  game  as  an  adjunct  to  his  reg- 
ular business,  the  building  being  so  arranged 
that  one  roof  is  to  cover  both  enterprises.  A 
Newark  druggist  has  bought  a  half -interest 
in  a  paper-baling  device,  and  is  going  to  devote 
a  part  of  his  time  to  efforts  to  get  the  machine 
on  the  market.  Here  and  there  all  over  the 
country  a  disposition  is  shown  to  push  beyond 


traditional  limits  and  to  risk  some  of  the 
profits  earned  by  the  drug  store  in  outside 
ventures. 

Such  activities  undoubtedly  reflect  a  com- 
mendable spirit  of  enterprise,  but  danger  is 
camping  on  the  trail  of  the  man  who  spreads 
himself  out  too  thin,  to  use  a  current  expres- 
sion. 

During  the  old  days  before  the  war  running 
a  drug  store  was  a  man's  job.  Half-time 
wouldn't  do.  Nor  will  less  than  full  attention 
turn  the  trick  when  everything  shakes  down 
to  conditions  approximating  normal.  Here 
and  there  along  the  way  many  a  luckless  ad- 
venturer is  likely  to  become  wrecked.    • 

Outside  interests  are  always  alluring.  But 
isn't  the  real  opportunity  inside  rather  than 
outside?  Considered  as  a  whole,  will  not 
retail  druggists  profit  more  if  they  cultivate 
their  own  domain  to  its  maximum  yield,  or 
near  it?  What  is  it  the  Big  Book  says  about 
chasing  after  strange  gods? 

At  any  rate  a  lot  of  deep  and  silent  thinking 
ought  to  precede  a  wandering  from  the  fold. 
A  careful  analysis  of  the  opportunities  right 
at  hand  may  result  in  the  determination  to  stay 
at  home. 

An  Employment  Bureau. 

The  following  notice  has  been  sent  out  by 
J.  G.  Beard,  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 
Pharmaceutical  Association : 

"Beginning  to-day  the  Association  will  con- 
duct a  bureau  of  employment,  which  will  be  a 
clearing  house  between  proprietors,  desiring 
clerks  and  clerks  wishing  positions.  When 
you  are  in  need  of  a  clerk  or  of  a  position, 
advise  this  office  at  once,  and  every  effort  *ill 
be  made  to  satisfy  your  need  without  the  pub- 
licity or  expense  of  a  want  ad  in  the  paper.  A 
full-time  assistant  is  in  my  office  now  for  just 
such  work  as  this." 

Not  a  bad  idea. 


More  than  one  hundred  thousand  petitions, 
emanating  from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  urging  upon  Congress  the  adoption 
of  the  metric  system  as  the  exclusive  legal 
standard,  have  been  mailed  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  at  Washington.  It  is  expected 
that  the  petitions  will  receive  consideration  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 


An  Open  Letter  to  Our  Readers 

We  are  going  to  change  the  size  of  the  Bulletin. 

We  are  going  to  change  the  price. 

We  have  fought  these  two  moves  for  months  and  months.  We 
like  the  Bulletin  just  as  it  is — meaning  that  we  like  the  present 
size.  But  it  is  an  "off^'  size  and  one  that  increasingly  has  been  the 
source  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Beginning  January  i,  1921^  the  Bulletin  will  be  larger.  And 
an  increase  in  size  will  call  for  a  raise  in  price.  A  yearns  subscrip- 
tion, after  the  date  mentioned,  will  be  $1.50,  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico; other  countries,  $2.00. 

We  plan  many  changes  besides  the  change  in  size,  of  course.  New 
features  will  be  added  and  the  internal  arrangement  more  or  less 
shaken  up.  More  room  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  do  many  things 
we've  wanted  to  do  and  couldn't.  But  in  the  main  the  journal  will 
be  the  same  old  Bulletin  ;  a  better  Bulletin^  that  is  all.  The  altera- 
tions will  not  affect  its  general  appearance,  its  policy,  or  its  spirit. 

The  matter  of  price  is  fundamental;  no  publisher  likes  to  contem- 
plate advancing  it.  But  everybody  knows  what  costs  are,  and  the 
publishing  business  has  been  hit  harder,  we  think,  than  any  other 
line.  First  of  all  came  the  heavy  increase  in  postal  rates  based  on 
the  zoning  system,  and  then  came  a  quadrupling  of  paper  prices  as 
well  cts  tremendously  enhanced  labor  costs.  We  haven't  figures  for 
it,  but  during  the  last  few  years  the  twelve  numbers  that  have  been 
going  out  to  each  subscriber  have  probably  cost  us  two  dollars. 

We  shall  still  be  the  cheapest  in  the  field,  we  think.  Other  drug 
journals  of  national  circulation  have  already  raised  their  prices. 

Quite  naturally  we  want  every  member  of  the  Bulletin*  family 
to  stay  with  us.  And  we  are  going  to  fix  it  so  there  will  be  no  reason 
for  doing  otherwise,  for  we  will  accept  renewals  up  to  January  i,  IQ21, 
at  the  old  rate.  In  other  words,  next  year's  subscription  will  be  one 
dollar  if  the  dollar  is  sent  in  before  the  coming  January  j — renewals 
or  new  names,  both  will  be  accepted  on  that  basis.  In  a  sense,  there- 
fore, the  new  schedule  doesn't  go  into  effect  until  ip22.  So  the  obvi- 
ous thing  to  do  is  to  renew  or  subscribe  at  once. 

We  might  say  in  conclusion  that  plans  for  the  future  are  already 
under  way^  And  we  would  like  suggestions.  We  are  enormously 
proud  of  the  big  Bulletin  family  and  always  have  felt  that  each 
member  of  it  was  anxious  to  assist  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  journal. 
Write  us  a  letter.  Tell  us  what  you  would  like  to  see  put  in — what 
you  would  like  to  see  left  out. 
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If  You  Don^t  Get  Vitamines  You  Can^t 

Enjoy  Good  Health 

By  Dr.  F.  A.  Hawley 


Vitamines  are  complex  chemical  substances 
derived  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom.     They  are  to  be  found  in 
certain  fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  and  the  milk^ 
of  herbivorous  animals. 

For  the  want  of  a  better  system  of  nomen- 
clature, vitamines  are  divided  into  groups  and 
,  named  according  to  their  solubility  in  water 
and  in  fat  solvents. 

Thus  the  group  which  can  be  dissolved  in 
fat  solvents  is  called  fat-soluble  A. 

Those  which  are  soluble  in  water  are,  for  the 
present,  divided  into  two  sub-groups  and  are 
known  respectively  as  water-soluble  B  and 
water-soluble  C. 

More  recently  vitamines  have  ilso  been 
designated  according  to  certain  special  physio- 
logic or  therapeutic  properties.  Fat-soluble  A 
vitamines  are  known  as  antirachitic  (opposed 
to  rickets),  water-soluble  B  as  growth-promot- 
ing and  antineuritic  (opposed  to  neuritis),  and 
water-soluble  C  as  antiscorbutic  (opposed  to 
scurvy). 

CHEMICAL  STRUCTURE. 

Nothing  definite  can  be  said  concerning  the 
chemical  structure  of  these  substances. 

Fat-soluble  A  vitamine  is  considered  by 
most  workers  in  this  field  to  resemble  the 
lipoids,  although  one  authority  thinks  it  may 
belong  to  the  enzymes. 

Water-soluble  B  vitamine  has  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  those  complex  substances 
known  as  purins  and  pyrimidins,  and  at  the 
same  time  exhibits  a  marked  similarity  to  the 
all^loids,  especially  in  its  behavior  toward 
chemical  reagents. 

Water-soluble  C  vitamine  has  thus  far 
eluded  all  attempts  directed  toward  chemical 
analysis. 

In  the  normal  life  processes  vitamines  are 
essential  factors  in  nutrition.'  The  exact  duty 
that  they  perform  is  probably  direction  and  co- 
ordination of  the  myrind  chemical  changes 
which  foods  undergo  before  they  become  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  body  tissues. 

Chemists  say  that  this  action  is  catalytic — 


that  vitamines  influence  these  chemical  pro- 
cesses i)y  their  mere  presence. 

This  explanation  of  their  function  becomes 
more  and  more  plausible  when  we  consider 
that  vitamines  occur  in  such  minute  quantities 
in  our  usual  diet  that  it  is  inconceivable  that 
their  potent  influence  depends  upon  actual 
entrance  into  the  reactions  of  digestion  and 
assimilation  into  the  tissues. 

AN   ILLUSTRATION. 

To  draw  a  homely  metaphor,  let  us  say  that 
the  nutrition  of  the  body  is  a  big  manufactur- 
ing business.  It  is  engaged  in  the  making  of 
tissues.  Brain  tissue,  muscle  tissue,  bone 
tissue,  blood  tissue — all  the  physical  elements 
of  the  organism  must  be  elaborated  and  re- 
plenished by  this  department. 

The  raw  materials  are  foods:  proteins,  fats, 
carbohydrates,  and  mineral  salts. 

The  yvorkmen  are  the  organs  of  digestion, 
absorption,  and  assimilation. 

The  executives  are  the  vitamines. 

While  they  do  not  do  the  actual  work,  pro- 
duction suffers  if  for  any  reason  vitamines 
are  absent  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 
We  know  that  if  all  the  food  principles  are 
present  in  the  diet  in  proper  amounts  and 
proportions  and  the  organs  engaged  in  diges- 
tion, absorption  and  assimilation  are  normally 
active,  growth  and  health  are  not  maintained 
unless  vitamines  also  are  present.  * 

Some  of  the  best  work  along  the  line  of 
research  has  been  done  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  many  learned  articles  have  been 
contributed  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
Unusual  interest  is  being  manifested  all  along 
the  line.  ^ 

Animal  experiments  show  conclusively  that 
each  group  of  vitamines  bears  a  specific  rela- 
tionship to  certain  phenomena  of  growth,  nu- 
trition, and  health.  Thus  the  removal  from 
the  ration  of  the  fat-soluble  A  group  is  fol- 
•  lowed  by  impaired  growth,  a  lack  of  normal 
body  tone,  a  dry  inflammation  of  the  cornea 
called  xerophthalmia,  poor  tooth  development, 
rickets,  and  pellagra. 
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Withdrawal  of  the  water-soluble  B  group 
causes  impaired  growth,  underdevelopment, 
malnutrition,  marasmus,  and  pol3meuntis 
(beriberi). 

Deficiency  in  water-soluble  C  vitamines  re- 
sults^ impaired  growth  and  scurvy. 

USE  AS  MEDICINE. 

Quite  recently  a  preparation  has  been  put 
on  the  market  intended  for  therapeutic  ad- 
ministration to  patients  who,  from  the  view- 
point of  the  physiologist,  are  not  normal — ■ 
they  are  either  ill  or  convalescing  from  some 
illness.  In  nearly  all  illnesses  the  digestive 
organs  are  impaired,  and  it  is  therefore  un- 
likely that  they  will  be  equal  to  the  task  of 
acting  upon  the  ingested  foods  so  as  to  liber- 
ate their  vitamine  content.  Besides,  it  is  fre- 
quently undesirable  to  give  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  food  which  would  be  n'ecessary 
to  yield  a  sufficient  amount  of  a  desired  vita- 
mine.  Would  you  prescribe  a  mess  of  spinach 
to  a  patient  acutely  ill  or  to  a  convalescent 
with  a  digestion  that  doesn't  deserve  the  name, 
just  because  the  vitamine  that  is  present  in 
spinach  would  be  desirable? 

A  scientific  combination  of  the  three  known 
types  of  vitamines  affords  the  physician  the 
opportunity  to  administer  them  in  a  concen- 
trated form  without  guesswork  as  to  their 
actual  presence,  and  without  a  ruinous  tax 
on  the  very  organs  which  he  is  attempting  to, 
bolster  up. 

Direct  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  ex- 
tracted vitamines  is  to  be  found  in  recent 
scientific  literature.  In'  the  Journal  of  Bio- 
logical Chemistry,  Eddy,  a  renowned  worker 
in  the  field  of  nutritional  chemistry,  makes  this 
point  in  a  telling  manner  by  showing  that  chil- 
dren whose  previous  diet  contained  theoret- 
ically enough  vitamines  were  stimulated  to 
rapid  growth  and  development  after  a  small 
quantity  of  extracted  vitamines  had  been 
added  to  the  diet.  His  frank  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  is  that  extracted  vitamines 
are  more  readily  available  to  the  body  than 
those  normally  contained  in  food. 

WHEN  USED. 

Perhaps  it  isn't  going  far  astray  to  say  that 
a  scientific  combination  of  vitamines  ^ould 
be  prescribed  in  all  cases  of  lowered  body  tone 
and  subnormal  nutrition  from  any  cause,  and 


in  diseases  due  primarily  to  a  lack  of  vitamines 
— deficiency  diseases.  In  the  list  of  deficiency 
diseases  may  be  included  scurvy,  beriberi, 
marasmus,  malnutrition,  and  possibly  rickets 
and  pellagra.  As  a  nutritional  tonic  such  a 
combination  is  at  once  suggested  in  the  con- 
valescence from  all  infectious,  febrile  and 
wasting  diseases. 

Every  one  knows  how  utterly  languid  and 
ambitionless  the  convalescent  from  influenza 
and  similar  infectious  diseases  feels.  Much 
of  this  weakness  is  attributable  not  to  a  lack, 
of  food  but  to  a  failure  of  assimilation,  and 
consequent  undernutrition. 

In  tuberculosis  one  of  the  prime  objects  of 
the  treatment  is  to  force  nutrition.  How  can 
this  be  better  accomplished  than  by  giving 
vitamines  as  a  supplement  to  suitable  dietary 
measures  ? 

In  simple  anemia,  chlorosis  and  other  blood 
diseases,  successful  treatment  often  depends 
upon  prompt  assimilation  of  concentrated 
nutrients.  This  is  just  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  patient  needs  vitamines. 

The  subject  is  an  interesting  one;  one  we 
are  going  to  hear  much  more  about  during  the 
years  just  ahead  of  us. 


An  Editor  and  His  Grandson. 

/■  aJJItUn  lo  hb  iuUn  st  tdittr  «/  Ik*  Jturmal  ■/  iht 
Amtrtcan  FharwMCtutUal  AaadatUm,  Eitt*mt  G.  EbtrUfimJi 
ikt  ttm*  t»  b*  tnmd  »f  kit  tronditn.  Matirr  H**dt1cb 
BHttt.     Mr.  Ebtrtt't  htm*  it  in  FkUad*lphia. 
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How  to  Get  Christmas  Business 


This  is  one  of  our  annual  Contest  topics.  Three  contributions  are  printed — one 
from  a  large  store,  another  from  a  small-town  establishment,  and  a  third  from 
an  English  chemist's  shop.  The  articles  appear  in  the  order  of  the  prize  awards 


First  Prize  Paper— An  Early  Start,  With  a 

Hard  Pull  Behind  It 

By  Harold  Rising, 

Manager  Sullivan-Slauson  Drug  Co,, 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  store  with 
which  I  am  connected  to  feature  Christmas 
goods  every  year. 

To  this  end  preparation  is  made  early  in  the 
year  to  increase  the  stock  of  regular  items 
usually  purchased  for  Christmas  presents. 
These  comprise  such  articles  as  perfumes, 
toilet  water,  writing  paper,  cigars,  cigarettes, 
tobacco,  camera  supplies,  candy,  soaps,  ivory- 
ware,  etc.  We  also  secure  a  large  amount  of 
toys,  which  we  carry  only  for  the  Christmas 
trade. 

Our  store  is  located  in  the  center  of  a  city 
of  100,000  and  is  subdivided  into  departments 
in  which  are  carried  a  number  of  side-lines. 
We  favor  particularly  those  side-lines  which 
smack  of  novelty.  All  of  these  features  h^ve 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  success  of  our  Christ- 
mas business. 

We  believe  in  the  "early  bird"  policy  and 
get  our  Christmas  goods  on  display  in  the 
store  when  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  first  be- 
gins to  manifest  itself,  generally  making  a 
start  in  this  direction  immediately  after 
Thanksgiving.  First  of  all,  one  of  the  clerks 
is  delegated  to  resurrect  from  storage  in  the 
cellar  the  brackets  and  shelving  with  which 
we  annually  cover  the  tops  of  the  show-cases. 

The  shelving  consists  of  boards  one  inch  by 
one  foot  by  six  or  twelve  feet,  the  length  of 
each  corresponding  to  that  of  some  one  of  our 
various  show-cases.  The  brackets  are  made 
of  one  by  two-inch  stuff  and  are  so  shaped 
that  when  three  of  them  are  fastened  to  the 
back  of  the  show-case— one  in  the  center  and 
one  on  each  end — they  afford  ample  support 
for  the  board  which  is  to  be  laid  upon  them. 

We  have  eight  six-foot  cases  and  three  that 
are  twelve  feet  long,  so  these  extra  shelves 
give  us  quite  an  additional  area  for  the  dis- 
play of  goods. 


When  the  job  is  completed  the  various 
members  of  the  store  force  cover  the  shelves 
in  their  respective  departments  with  green  and 
red  crepe  paper. 

After  the  shelves  are  prepared  the  time  is 
devoted  to  getting  out  our  Christmas  stock, 
marking  it  and  arranging  packages  in  the 
cases,  on  top  of  them,  and  on  the  shelving. 

In  a  few  days  everything  is  usually  in  tip- 
top shape  and  the  general  announcement  goes 


out. 


.WHILE  THE   PICKING  IS  GOOD. 


The  people  who  are  anxious  to  get  their 
Christmas  bu3ring  done  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  shop  early.  The  customer  picks 
while  the  picking  is  good.  Many  articles  are 
laid  aside  on  a  small  deposit.  We  have  found, 
furthermore,  that  an  early  display  of  goods  is 
one  of  the  best  methods  in  the  world  for  ad- 
vertising the  fact  that  we  are  up  to  date  and 
on  the  job.  Besides  the  Christmas  goods  men- 
tioned we  also  carry  a  large  stock  of  candy 
;  consisting  of  seven  leading  lines.  Our  cam- 
eras and  photo  supplies  are  also  ordered  in 
larger  quantities  for  the  Christmas  trade.  We 
do  not  carry  Christmas  cards  of  any  descrip- 
tion, having  proved  to  our  satisfaction  that 
they  do  not  pay. 

One  big  feature  with  us  at  Christmas  time 
is  ivory  goods.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  we  fill  and  empty  our  ivory  case  a  half- 
dozen  times  during  the  holiday  season.  Last 
Christmas  we  sold  three  $85.00  sets,  and,  with 
the  many  smaller  combinations,  our  sales  in 
this  class  of  merchandise  amounted  to  several 
hundreds  of  dollars. 

Toys,  however,  represent  our  biggest  fea- 
ture. We  make  no  special  effort  to  keep  these 
goods  on  hand  during  the  balance  of  the  year. 
Generally,  when  we  have  a  few  left  over,  we 
relegate  them  to  the  stock-room  until  the  fol- 
lowing year,  having  learned  from  experience 
that  it  doesn't  pay  to  give  them  the  necessary 
space  between  seasons. 

In  one  comer  of  the  store  we  construct  a 
step  affair,  reaching  half-way  up  the  side  of 
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Varying  the  Appeal. 

Tit  SulUvaa  &  SlauMK  Ctmpany  ttartt  ib  Ckrittma*  ad- 

v*rHti»t  atmpaifn   aw   Dttemktr  I,    w/iv   fK^rltr-paf*  er 

MBr*  ipace  Imict  a  nttk  i»  tht  local  »ewip*pin.     Eack  ef  tk* 

firti   httlf-dasta  or  js  adt  diaU  nilk  tkt  fadt  af  a  timih 
dipmrtMnt— oMlhicamrra  Umtftaturtd in  tk*Uft-kaadtaUmn—mkUtlk4twtUuledt  that aT*rM»<»ti*r tht Mrt'tnHTt  kali- 
dayttacklMamartarltulharauik/atUan.    Out  af  tkt  latt-mimmtr  advarUttrntnti  aitdeyMrafitttawm  akapt al tk*  titkt- 


the  wall  and  extending  a  short  distance  out 
on  the  floor.  Each  step  is  ten  inches  wide 
and  twelve  feet  long  and  there  are  twelve  of 
them.  We  cover  each  one  alternately  with 
green  and  red  crepe  paper,  such  as  we  use  on 
the  cases,  and  top  the  whole  arrangement  with 
a  sign  reading  "Toyland."  The  structure  is 
then  loaded  up  with  toys,  including  kiddie  kars, 
ducky  doos,  automobiles,  ambulances,  tinker 


toys,  splash-me  dolls,  flying  machines,  sub- 
marines, machine  guns,  wireless  telephone 
and  telegraph  outfits,  chemocraft  sets,  puzzles, 
erector  sets  and  motors.  Last  year  we  cleaned 
out  almost  every  toy  before  Christmas  Eve. 
It  is  certainly  a  "grand  and  glorious  feeling" 
to  go  through  the  actual  experience  once  a 
year  of  making  sales  to  a  single  customer  nm- 
ning  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars,  even  though  we 
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are  making  them  on  such  unethical  things  as 
toys. 

STARTING  DECEMBER   FIRST. 

Our  advertising  campaign  starts  on  the  first 
of  December.  We  use  a  quarter-page  space 
in  two  or  more  of  our  local  papers  twice  a 
week  till  Qiristmas  time.  It  is  oiir  plan  to 
give  each  department  the  full  amount  of  space 
at  least  once  during  this  period.  We  begin 
usually  with  'an  ivory  goods  advertisement, 
then  one  featuring  cameras,  and  others,  such 
as  perfumes,  toilet  water,  cigars  and  tobacco, 
follow  in  their  order.  In  the  last  two  adver- 
tisements, which  may  call  for  a  half-page  or 
more  of  space,  we  run  a  sort  of  a  grand  en- 
semble in  which  we  mention  many  of  the 
Christmas  items  in  stock. 

We  also  make  our  windows  work  every 
minute  during  December.  We  link  up  with 
the  newspaper  advertising,  by  displaying  two 
distinct  lines  at  a  time  in  separate  windows, 
and  finally  using  both  windows  for  one  big 
display  of  all  the  items. 

Last  Christmas  one  of  our  clerks  assembled 
an  aeroplane  from  an  erector  set.  The  plane 
was  suspended  from  an  electric  cord  and  was 
kept  in  constant  motion  over  Toyland  for  the 
three  weeks  previous  to  Christmas.  It  could 
be  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  store  and  inter- 
ested old  and  young  alike.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly a  big  factor  in  booming  our  toy  depart- 
ment. 

These  are  some  of  the  means  and  methods 
we  employ  to  get  Christmas  business.  There 
is  nothing  very  much  out  of  the  ordinary 
about  them  and  when  boiled  down  simply  mean 
"Going  after  the  business." 

Second  Prize  Paper — Santa  Glaus  Delivers 

the  Goods. 

By  John  Blamey, 

Falmouth,  England. 

It  has  always  been  my  policy  to  formulate 
plans  well  in  advance  in  order  to  allow  for 
buying  right,  and  for  securing  advertising 
space,  which  is  usually  at  a  premium  during 
the  holiday  season.  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  ordering  my  perfumes  and  fancy  soaps 
during  August.  Ivory  ware,  toilet  goods',  etc., 
I  usually  select  when  in  London,  during  my 
annual  visit,  and  find  that  I  get  a  much  better 
assortment  than  by  relying  on  traveler's 
samples. 


After  having  disposed  of  the  question  of 
stock  I  plan  my  advertising  campaign  by  tak- 
ing a  four-inch,  double-column  space  in  each 
of  our  two  local  weekly  journals,  both  of 
which  have  an  excellent  country  circulation. 


r 


BLAMEY'S 

CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTIONS 

Presents  of  Ifferit,  Beauty  and  UtUity 
and  at  Prloes  That  Spell  Economy. 


# 
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**  Slop  EARLY  Ml  TIEREIY  SENIE  TIE  lEST" 
a,  WarKet  Street*  Falmotftli. 


Fomr^iueh,  doubU'Coiumu  U4wspap4r  spac§  is  us^d. 

Being  weeklies,,  they  are  usually  read  from 
cover  to  cover. 

I  also  book  space  for  little  paragraph  read- 
ers to  appear  among  the  text  matter.      It  is 


TIKE  WS  HIT  lEPI 


9  irikiofa  to  do  jour  Xidm  Gift  Bajing.  ICaj 
w  oommend  to  yovr  notio*  tlw  Gboioe 
Seleotion  of   Prawnta   nt   Blarney's,  in 
Mwkit  Stnet. 

If  yoa  are  in  doabt  what  to  gi^  toKj  we 
■aggeet:— 
POra 


■bawtag  iat  eg  a  Pi  iwlt  Cam. 

Par  a  Lady-JL  Ponp  Iffaj  «p  a  Bos  «r  "Otto 
«r  TMeto." 

Pw  a  gM— An  Bbony  Hal*  Bnnh  in  a  Bei. 
for  a  Ber-t  ghetofraphlo  OAmw. 

AV  Our  OifU  an  Plami^  Uarh$i  owl  7iup«l«M  Iwriled. 


xraimouth/ 


A  last-minute  newspaper  reminder. 

interesting  to  note  that  I  have  found  small 
readers  like  this  the  most  remunerative  be- 
cause, if  properly  written,  the  average  person 
takes  them  for  news  items. 

Window  displays  are  started  the  last  week 
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in  November,  as  it  seems  to  be  a  growing 
tendency  among  people  to  do  their  Christmas 
shopping  early.  This  tendency  should  be 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible. 

I  have  two  display  windows  twelve  feet  long 
and  six  feet  high,  both  fitted  with  plate-glass 
shelves  on  steel  brackets.  The  background  is 
mirrored  and  hung  with  accordion-plaited  doth 
of  cream  color.  One  window  I  devote  to  per- 
fumery, in  fancy  boxes  and  in  single  bottles; 
hair  brushes  of  ebony  and  satinwood;  also  a 
fine  assortment  of  manicure  cases.  In  my 
second  window  I  place  nickel-silver  shaving 
mirrors,  both  ordinary  and  magnifying;  ladies' 
toilet  trays;  soap  boxes;  silver-mounted  puff 
boxes;  small  fitted  dressing  cases;  cases  of 
embroidery  scissors,  and  an  assortment  of  vest 
pocket  and  brownte  cameras,  thus  making  a 
splendid  selection  of  gifts  suitable  for  all  ages 
and  classes. 

My  advertising  I  arrange  on  the  "diminu- 
tion of  time"  principle,  each  week  reminding 
people  that  only  so  many  more  days  remain  to 
complete  their  Christmas  buying. 

For  the  final  week  I  make  special  arrange- 
ments for  deliveries.  Hiring  an  automobile 
and  a  chauffeur,  I  rig  up  the  latter  as  Santa 
Qaus.  All  gifts  are  delivered  by  him.  This 
creates  a  great  furore  and  makes  a  big  hit  with 
the  children.  Parents  also  appreciate  this 
method  of  delivery  as  it  carries  out  so  well  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  and  pleases  the  little  tots, 
for  they  become  thoroughly  convinced  that 
good  old  Saint  Nicholas  has  actually  brought 
them  their  presents. 

Third  Prize  Papei^-A  Si^  on  the  Sidewalk. 

By  M.  L.  McCuliough, 
Oxford,  Pa. 

Our  drug  store  is  one  of  three  in  this  town 
of  three  thousand  people,  situated  in  the  center 
of  a  rich  agricultural  section  of  Pennsylvania. 
We  always  make  what  might  be  termed  a 
special  drive  for  holiday  business. 

Last  season,  however,  the  only  advertising 
we  did  was  by  the  use  of  a  bulletin  board  and 
a  window  display.  The  photograph  shows 
the  bulletin  board  as  it  appeared  on  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  our  window. 


You  will  probably  smile  as  you  look  at  this 
rather  crude  sign  consisting  of  a  S3  by  28  inch 
piece  of  white  cardboard  which  was  lettered 
in  a  few  minutes  by  myself.  But  it  positively 
brought  results.  It  could  easily  be  seen  and 
read  a  block  away. 

While  the  bulletin  directed  attention  to  the 
window,  the  display  inside  spoke  for  itself.  In 
the  window  we  had  a  sample  of  every  article 
in  stock  that  might  appeal  to  the  holiday  trade. 
It  included  manicure  sets,  scissors,  nail  clips 
and  files,  safety  razors,  strops,  brushes,  soaps, 
shaving  mugs  and  mirrors,  hair  brushes,  cloth- 
ing brushes,  military  brushes,  toilet  waters  and 
perfumes,  fine  sponges,  toilet  chamois,  etc.,  etc. 


TkU  Mhlim  brttitkt  rtsultt. 

So  far  as  possible  each  article  was  plainly 
marked  with  a  price  card. 

It  is  my  belief  that  window  decorations, 
such  as  evergreens,  plants,  etc.,  mean  useless 
expense  and  work.  With  clean  windows  and 
a  neat  arrangement  so  that  the  goods  may  be 
easily  seen  by  the  prospective  buyer,  we  believe 
every  purpose  is  served.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
easily  possible  to  confuse  the  buyer  by  too 
much  flub-dub. 

Summarizing,  our  advertising  cost  us  almost 
nothing,  our  outlay  of  cash  was  small,  what 
goods  remained  were  standard,  are  always 
salable,  and  required  no  packing  away  for  the 
next  season,  and  our  volume  of  business  was 
satisfactory. 


Descriptions  of  ideas  that  have  brought  you  money.      We  pay  one  dollar  each  for 
accepted  contributions.      Turn  to  page  467  for  particulars. 


Why  Men  Go  To  Pharmaceutical  Con- 
ventions 

By  a  Chronic  Attendant 


It  was  about  a  dozen  years  ago— at  the  last 
Boston  meeting  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  to  be  exact — that  I  first 
witnessed  the  functioning  of  one  of  the 
national  pharmaceutical  organizations  in  con- 
vention assembled.  And  since  that  time  I 
have  been  present  at  scads  and  gobs  of  annual 
meetings  of  various  State  and  national  bodies, 
my  collection  of  badges  showing  an  attend- 
ance that  staggers  me,  when  I  take  account  of 
stock.  I'm  still  at  it,  the  latest  addition  to  my 
trophies  being  one  of  the  "I-am-glad-I-came" 
buttons  that  were  in  evidence  at  the  St.  Louis 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  held  only  a  month  or  so  ago. 

I  am,  to  coin  a  phrase,  a  chronic  conven- 
tionist. 

Why? 

Not  because  I  learn  things  that  are  of  direct 
worth  to  me  in  my  work.  I  could  probably 
glean  just  as  much  of  value  from  reading  the 
printed  reports  as  they  appear  in  the  Bulle- 
tin. No,  that  isn't  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
my  business  undoubtedly  suffers  because  of 
my  absence. 

Nor  is  it  because  I  want  to  hold  office  and 
get  my  picture  in  the  different  convention  pro- 
grammes as  third  vice-president  or  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  hotel  arrangements.  I've 
held  minor  offices,  though;  most  every  one 
does  if  he  keeps  at  the  game  long  enough. 

Nor  even  is  it  because,  having  paid  my 
dues,  I  want  to  get  value  received  for  my 
money. 

It's  none  of  these  things.  I  go  to  conven- 
tions for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  I  like  to 
meet  chaps  in  my  own  line  of  work  so  that  I 
may  talk  shop  with  them.  And  I  like  to  see 
the  wheels  go  around. 

We  have,  in  this  country  of  ours,  two  main 
political  parties,  each  striving  for  the  same 
end  by  traveling  different  routes.  Likewise, 
we  have  two  main  organizations  looking  to 
the  betterment  of  pharmaceutical  conditions. 
One  organization  is  founded  upon  more  or 
less  highbrow  tendencies  and  strives  to  attain 
its   object  by  keeping  alive  the   professional 


ideals ;  the  other  is  openly  practical  in  aim  and 
bends  its  energies  to  promoting  commercial 
interests  and  to  heading  off  inimical  legisla- 
tion. 

But  both  drug  organizations  (I  almost  wrote 
"parties"),  as  represented  by  those  in  attend- 
ance at  their  conventions,  are  made  up  o£  the 
same  types  of  men;  often  of  the  same  identical 
men.  First  of  all,  we  have  the  man  who 
hasn't  missed  a  meeting  since  he  joined  up, 
back  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. He  is  to  be  identified  by  a  long  row  of 
gold  bars  on  his  coat,  testifying  to  his  un- 
broken record  of  attendance;  also  by  his  con- 
tinuous round  of  handshaking  with  the  con- 
vention attendants,  whom  he  has  met  at  some 
former  annual  gathering.  Sometimes  the  old- 
timer  stands  out  because  of  his  air  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  inner  workings  of  the  year's 
managing  body.  Sometimes  he  is  identified 
by  his  air  of  wistfulness  as  he  sees  younger 
men  taking  over  the  work  and  joining  in  the 
councils  which  once  were  not  complete  with- 
out his  participation. 

Then  there  is  the  man  who  seems  to  be 
omnipresent  and  to  whom  everybody  wants  to 
talk  at  one  and  the  same  time.  He  is 
called  at  the  meeting  of  one  organization  the 
"local  secretary,"  at  the  other  the  "convention 
director,"  and  is  the  individual  upon  whose 
shoulders  rests  the  responsibility  for  keeping 
everything  moving  smoothly.  He  is,  of 
course,  a  citizen  of  the  place  where  the  con- 
vention is  being  held,  and  the  particular  meet- 
ing which  he  is  in  charge  of  is  sometimes  his 
first  appearance  at  such  an  affair.  But  he  is 
always  equal  to  the  emergency  and,  although 
by  the  end  of  the  week  a  much  harassed  per- 
son, he  is  satisfied,  for,  at  the  final  session,  the 
association  always  extends  him  a  vote  of 
thanks.     He  deserves  it,  too. 

The  year's  president,  likewise,  is  much  in 
evidence.  His  span  of  glory,  that,  Usually,  he 
has  worked  many  years  to  attain,  is  at  hand. 
He  is  a  man  of  importance,  and  his  address 
at  the  opening  session  sounds  the  key-note  for 
the  work  of  the  week.     Oftentimes  it  is  said 
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that  he  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
since  he  was  elected  in  preparing  that  ad- 
dress— and  once  I  heard  it  whispered  that  the 
whole  thing  was  written  for  him  by  a  certain 
some  one  who  was  acting  as  the  power  behind 
the  throne. 

But  whatever  the  lobby  stories,  it's  a  safe 
assertion  that  the  presiding  officer  has  given 
unstintedly  of  his  time  and  services  in  the  year 
gone  by  to  furthering  the  cause  of  the  par- 
ticular body  with  which  he  is  identified. 
Pharmaceutical  associations  have  the  faculty 
of  picking  earnest  workers  for  their  presiding 
officers. 

Concerning  the  "power  behind  the  throne" 
I  want  to  say  that  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
every  convention  I  ever  attended  always  had 
such  an  appendage.  Not  back  of  the  presi- 
dents necessarily,  for  these  men  are  usually 
capable  of  standing  on  their  own  feet.  But 
behind  the  whole  works.  He's  something  like 
the  party  bosses  we  hear  so  much  about  in 
political  circles,  but  differs  from  certain  of 
them  in  one  important  respect:  he's  on  the 
square.  He  gets  his  power  because  he  knows 
the  ropes — ^knowledge  earned  by  faithful 
work  for  the  association — and  because  it  is- 
safe  to  fall  back  on  his  advice  when  questions 
of  policy  bob  up.  He's  as  necessary  as  the 
index  in  a  dispensatory. 

Each  national  convention,  and  also  most  of 
the  State  affairs  I  have  attended,  has  in  the 
person  of  its  secretary  or  treasurer  a  perma- 
nent official  who  serves  as  a  base  for  the  entire 
structure  to  swing  around  on.  He  has  usually 
held  his  office  over  a  term  of  years  and  nothing 
can  come  up  but  what  he  has  an  answer  ready. 
Does  the  convention  want  to  know  what  hap- 
pened to  a  resolution  introduced  back  in  1913? 
He  has  the  answer.  Is  a  certain  motion  in 
keeping  with  the  policy  of  the  association? 
The  secretary  can  tell.  Is  the  question  of 
women  in  pharmacy  coming  up  for  discussion  ? 
Ask  the  secretary.    He  knows. 

Chairmen,  at  national  conventions,  are 
•everywhere.  At  one  convention  they  are  scur- 
rying around,  herding  together  the  various 
members  of  their  committees;  at  the  other 
convention  rounding  up  persons  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  workings  of  their  "sections." 
They  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  much  of 
the  official  programme,  and  each  devotes  his 
energies  to  making  his  part  of  the  show  the 
big  feature  of  the  week. 


These  sessions  that  are  presided  over  by  the 
chairmen  hark  back  to  the  days  of  real  sport; 
for  it  is  at  them  that  the  dyed-in-the-wool 
conventionist  gets  his  inning.  There's  the 
man  who  stands  up  to  make  a  remark  and 
forgets  what  he  was  going  to  say,  and  there's 
the  one  who  rises  fo  say  just  a  word  and  for- 
gets to  stop.  The  chap  is  there,  likewise,  who 
rises  to  a  point  of  order  and  then,  when  he 
gets  the  chairman's  permission  to  present  it, 
launches  into  a  talk  about  his  own  ideas  on  the 
subject.  And  present,  too,  is  the  chap  who  is 
forever  making  a  motion  to  adjourn — ^he's 
afraid  the  session  is  going  to  last  so  long  that 
he  will  be  late  for  the  evening  entertainment 
feature. 

Almost  always  there  comes  up  at  some  time 
or  other  during  the  sessions  a  resolution  or  a 
motion  embodying  several  different  parts. 
And  just  as  sure  as  it  puts  in  its  appearance 
at  the  meeting  of  one  of  the  associations  the 
chairman  is  sure  to  ask:  "Shall  we  consider 
this  motion  en  bloc  or  shall  we  take  it  up 
seriatim?"  At  the  other  convention  a  chair- 
man has  been  known  to  put  his  question  this 
way:  "Shall  we  take  up  the  subjects  one  at  a 
time  or  shall  we  consider  them  all  in  a  bunch  ?" 

Another  convention  type  is  the  man  who 
has  a  paper  to  read  or  an  address  to  make.  If 
it's  his  first  time,  he's  nervous.  If  he  is  an 
old  hand  at  the  game  he's  posting  his  friends 
on  the  subject  in  order  to  insure  a  liberal  dis- 
cussion. These  men  are  invariably  vitally 
interested  in  their  hobbies  and  the  once-a-year 
opportunity  to  ride-  them  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable moment  to  them. 

The  slate-maker  is  likely  to  be  caught  sight 
of  occasionally,  although  he  prefers  to  remain 
in  the  background.  He's  a  stickler  for  dis- 
tribution and  is  always  making  suggestions  to 
the  nominating  committees  "in  order,  you 
know,  that  all  parts  of  the  country  may  be 
represented." 

He  works  sometimes  in  conjunction  with 
and  sometimes  in  opposition  to  the  fellow 
managing  the  campaign  of  a  favorite  son  who 
aspires  to  be  the  next  president  of  the  associa- 
tion or  perhaps  only  to  edge  into  the  big  game 
by  getting  his  name  on  the  ballot  for  a  less 
important  position. 

Still  another  type  is  the  young  man,  not  long 
out  of  college,  who  is  taking  in  a  convention 
for  the  first  time.  He  is  a  little  dazed  but  is 
interested  in  everything,  and  particularly  so 
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in  having  pointed  out  to  him  the  college  pro- 
fessors whose  text-books  he  has  studied  or  the 
master  minds  of  commercial  practice  whose 
merchandising  methods  have  been  held  up  to 
him  as  models. 

I  well  remember,  at  my  initial  convention, 
my  first  sight  of  a  noted  professor  whose  text- 
books always  struck  me  as  dry  as  dust  and 
who  I  had  pictured  in  my  mind  as  a  sedate  old 
gentleman  with  whiskers.  When  I  saw  him 
in  person  he  was  wearing  a  checked  suit  and 
was  smoking  a  cigarette  through  a  five-inch 
amber  holder. 

Not  all  the  first-timers  are  youngsters,  how- 
ever. Sometimes  they  are  older  men  who 
have  made  their  pile  and  are  taking  in  a  con- 
vention just  to  say  they  had  been  there.  One 
such,  I  remember,  whom  I  met  at  a  conven- 
tion in  an  eastern  metropolis,  had  spent  his 
time  in  looking  over  the  city's  big  buildings. 
He  hadn't  been  near  any  of  the  meetings. 

And  the  women! 

Some  of  them  are  wives  or  other  relatives 
of  the  male  members,  and  some  of  them  are 


members  in  their  own  right.  They  have  their 
own  sections,  organizations,  or  auxiliaries, 
depending  on  which  association  it  is  that  is  in 
session,  and  their  meetings  are  just  as  lively, 
just  as  replete  with  wire-pulling  and  slate- 
making,  as  the  men's. 

No  convention  is  complete,  of  course,  with- 
out the  man  who  never  attends  the  business 
sessions,  but  who  is  very  much  in  evidence  at 
the  entertainment  features.  He  is  sometimes 
the  same  chap  who  insists  on  being  in  the 
front  row  of  the  official  picture,  just  to  show 
the  people  back  home  that  he  took  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  activities.  And  always  present 
is  the  man  who  paints  a  glowing  word  picture 
of  the  merits  of  his  home  city  as  the  place  for 
next  year's  meeting.  If  he  is  successful,  he 
is  usually  the  man  who  has  to  bear  the  burden 
of  being  the  next  local  secretary. 

Pharmaceutical  conventions  are  great  fun — 
well  worth  the  time  and  money  required  to 
attend  them.  I  wouldn't  stay  away,  not  even 
if  Pullman  rates  were  twice  what  they  have 
grown  to  be. 


Enclosure  Slips  and  Telephone  Galls 


By  Walter  Engard 

Londont  Ohio 


When  sending  out  statements  to  customers 
each  month,  an  alert  druggist  in  Ohio  encloses 
with  each  statement  a  piece  of  advertising 
copy.  The  copy  usually  announces  some  spe- 
cial or  some  seasonable  article  or  articles,  and 
l^e  has  found  this  plan  productive  of  excellent 
results. 

If  there  is  not  time  to  prepare  special  copy 
for  the  enclosure  slip  the  dealer  includes  a 
piece  of  advertising  matter  supplied  by  a 
manufacturer. 

Special  copy  is  the  most  effective,  however, 
if  it  is  possible  to  have  it  when  wanted.  When 
you  know  that  you  will  be  mailing  out  a  bunch 
of  letters  at  any  one  time  it  is  more  than  worth 
while  to  have  some  special  material  for  the 
occasion.  The  announcement  may  tell  about 
a  sale  on  some  one  article  or  it  may  state  the 
arrival  of  some  new  and  seasonable  merchan- 
dise, or  it  may  simply  serve  to  impress  upon 
the  customer  some  particular  service  rendered 
by  the  store. 


Likewise  the  telephone  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage in  promoting  the  sales  of  almost  every 
retail  store.  There  are  certain  hours  of  the 
day  that  are  quiet,  and  such  hours  afford  the 
merchant  splendid  opportunity  for  securing 
extra  business  by  telephone. 

In  order  to  use  the  telephone  most  effec- 
tively one  merchant  of  my  acquaintance  has 
compiled  a  list  of  all  customers,  using  cards 
3x5  inches,  upon  which  are  recorded  informa- 
tion that  may  prove  helpful  in  promoting 
sales.  Included  on  the  card  are  such  items 
as  name,  address,  telephone  number,  credit 
rating,  likes  and  dislikes,  etc.  The  cards  are 
kept  in  an  index  card  file  handy  to  the  tele- 
phone, so  that  the  operator  may  go  through 
the  list  and  call  the  various  customers  without 
any  lost  time. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  call  all  of  the  cus- 
tomers on  the  list  at  any  one  time,  so  the  plan 
of  dividing  them  is  followed,  a  part  of  the  list 
being  called  one  day  and  another  part  the  next. 


The  Leaden  Weight  of  the  Curse 

By  J.  P.  McEvoy 

In  the  September  oumber  of  The  Cherry  Circle 

I've  follottred  the  htarse  of  all  my  hopes;  I  have  buried  Ihem  one  by  one. 

Case  upon  me  and  you  will  see  what  the  curse  of  drink  has  done. 
I  had  a  wife  and  a  child  and  a  home,  but  now  they  art  all  alone— 

Oh  Gawd,  I  should  never  have  taken  that  first  insidious  ice  cream  conel 

But  I  was  so  young  and  my  friends  they  were  false, 

"Just  one  cannot  hurt  you,"  they  said. 
And  they  started  me  there  teith  a  chocolate  eclaire— 

Gawd,  what  a  life  I  led! 

My  mother  said,  "Willy,  lay  off  the  vanilly 

Them  phosphates  will  lead  you  astray. 
The  devil  himself  is  in  sarsaparilly 
And  his  den  is  Ihem  fountains  so  gayl" 

But,  fool  that  I  was,  I  but  lawfed  her  to  scorn — 

"7  can  take  it  or  leave  it  alone," 
And  I  drank  that  same  day  a  caramel  frappe; 

Oh  Gawd,  if  I  had  but  known! 

For  that  was  the  start  of  my  downfall,  my  friends, 

l-'rom  thai  it  was  easy  to  flit 
Down  the  pathway  of  vice  to  the  pineapple  ice. 

And  the  hellish  banana  split. 

But  one  day  an  angel  came  into  my  life, 

"I  believe  in  you,  Clarence,"  she  said. 
And  I  loved  her  so  dearly  that  for  a  year,  nearly, 

A  temperate  life  I  led. 

And  a  baby  came,  as  babies  will. 

And  grew  to  a  babbling  child. 
But  I  craved  all  the  lime  just  the  juice  of  one  lime — 

And  the  thought  of  it  drove  me  wild! 

One  day  I  fell     ...     in  an  ice  cream  den 

I  slinked  with  a  sinful  slink. 
And  I  staggered  home  when  the  night  came  on 

The  victim  again  of  drink. 

That  night  of  shame  is  a  dreadful  dream. 

That  will  haunt  till  the  day  of  mji  death, 
When  I  kissed  her  my  child  cried  in  accents  so  wild, 

"Vou  have  raspberry  crush  on  your' breath!" 

That  was  the  end  of  my  happy  home 

And  I  was  left  all,  all  alone. 
Oh  Gated,  I  should  never  have  taken  thai  first 

Insidious  ice   cream   cone, 

I've  followed  the  hearse  of  all  my  hopes;  I've  buried  them  one  by  one. 

Gase  upon  me  and  you  will  see  what  the  curse  of  drink  has  done. 
What  will  become  of  this  wreck  of  a  man,  this  quivering,  broken  reed? 

"Another  parfail,  with  a  straw!"    I  say — Gawd,  what  a  life  to  leadl 


If  the  Fountain  Doesn't  Pay  Throw  it  Out 


By  Milo  E.  Mendenhall 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


If  the  soda  fountain  isn't  paying  there  is  a 
reason.  And  the  reason  goes  back  to  the  pro- 
prietor himself,  for  many  druggists  who  have 
invested  considerable  good  money  in  appa- 
ratus and  accessories  have  a  kind  of  weak, 
wavering  faith  in  the  proposition  as  a  whole. 
They  acknowledge  they  can't  make  the  foun- 
tain pay.  So  we  have  farmed-out  fountains, 
the  equipment  being  rented  outright  for  so 
much  per  season  or  per  ytar.  This  has  been 
done  with  the  idea  that  when  help  conditions 
become  a  little  better,  or  some  other  obstacle 
clears  itself  out  of  the  path,  the  fountain  will 
be  there  on  the  job,  ready  to  be  taken  over 
again.  It  is  calculated  that  a  clear  rental  is 
better  than  a  chance  on  exceedingly  uncertain 
returns. 

This  plan  brings  rather  poor  results  in  most 
cases.  The  man  who  comes  in  is  like  the  aver- 
age farm  tenant— he  is  going  to  strip  all  he 
can  off  the  deal.  He  isn't  particularly  con- 
cerned for  the  future;  it  is  only  a  temporary 
tie-up  anyway.  In  case  he  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  make  a  change  he  is  pretty  certain  to 
let  things  go  at  loose  ends. 

Now  half-way  measures  constitute  a  mighty 
poor  policy.  Either  make  the  fountain  pay 
p.nd  pay  big  or  put  it  out  and  put  in  something 
that  will  pay.  Don't  tolerate  a  limping  horse 
in  your  team.  If  the  soda  fountain  is  a  tired, 
discouraged,  non-profit-making  affair  it  just 
naturally  sags  the  whole  load  backward.  You 
might  as  well  recognize  the  truth  of  the  situ- 
ation and  not  attempt  to  gloss  it  over. 

FROM    ANOTHER    VIEW-POINT. 

However,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  more  cheer- 
ful side  of  things.  All  over  the  country  a  large 
percentage  of  soda  fountains  in  drug  stores 
are  making  simply  wonderful  returns  in  the 
way  of  dividends  on  the  original  investment — 
clear,  clean  velvet.  You  can't  find  any  fault 
fundamentally  with  a  business  that  makes  such 
a  magnificent  showing. 

If  our  next-door  neighbor  had  an  automo- 
bile with  a  worn-out  motor,  a  universal  joint 
that  hasn't  been  greased  since  he  bought  the 
machine,  a  timing  gear  that  is  all  out  of  whack. 


a  carburetor  that  is  on  the  blink  and  a  horn 
that  won't  squawk,  his  argument  that  a  motor 
car  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion  and  that  all  cars 
ought  to  be  junked  will  not  convince  us.  The 
man  who  has  a  machine  that  is  running  like 
a  watch  will  say  "Sour  grapes." 

It's  a  good  deal  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
soda  fountain  question.  Wherever  there  are 
people  a  fountain  can  be  made  to  pay.  It  takes 
customers  on  the  one  hand  and  proper  man- 
agement on  the  other — that's  all.  There  never 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  when 
there  was  so  good  a  chance  to  make  money  at 
the  soda  fountain  as  now. 

ORGANIZING  THE  WORK. 

I  am  ready  to  grant  that  as  respective  heads 
of  our  places  of  business  you  and  I  haven't 
time  to  chase  around  with  pails  of  ice,  to  wash 
soda  glasses,  and  to  attend  to  the  thousand  and 
one  details  which  this  particular  department 
calls  for.  But  as  the  executive  head  of  the 
institution  it  is  our  responsibility  to  see  to  it 
that  the  work  connected  with  the  care  of  the 
apparatus,  the  preparation  of  supplies,  'the 
purchase  of  the  goods,  the  proper  service  to 
customers,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  is  duly 
and  properly  taken  care  of.  If  the  business  is 
large  enough  to  have  a  manager  for  this  par- 
ticular department  the  workers  will  be  indi- 
rectly responsible  through  him.  If  we  act  as 
our  own  manager,  then  we  must  grasp  this 
fact,  namely,  that  a  soda  fountain  will  not  run 
itself.  It  may  appear  to  be  doing  so,  but  after 
a  while  we  may  find  that  it  is  actually  stand- 
ing still— or  worse. 

One  person  should  cjp  all  the  buying.  There 
should  be  a  weekly  inventory  of  supplies. 
There  should  be  a  simple  but  adequate  system 
of  accounting.  There  should  be  daily  inspec- 
tion as  to  sanitary  conditions.  There  should 
be  a  regular  schedule  of  operation.  Simply 
to  buv  a  fountain,  hire  some  workers  and 
expect  them  to  operate  this  department  with- 
out any  special  teaching  and  without  any  spe- 
cial svstem  is  unbusinesslike  as  well  as  unrea- 
sonable. 

All  this  is  easy  to  say,  but  it  is  quite  a. 
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different  matter  to  do  it — ^that  I  realize.  Just 
the  same  facts  are  cold,  stubborn  things.  A 
soda  fountain  represents  quite  a  sizable  sum 
of  money,  it  occupies  one  of  the  best  places  in 
the  store,  and  it,  like  any  other  part  of  the 
business,  must  have  intelligent  and  persistent 
attention  before  it  will  begin  to  yield  returns. 
.  It  cannot  be  stated  too  emphatically  that  it 
is  mighty  poor  business  to  try  to  hold  old  cus- 
tomers and  to  win  new  ones  with  an  antiquated 
layout.  The  man  who  thinks  he  can't  afford 
the  right  kind  of  an  outfit  is  really  the  one 
who  pays  the  bill  for  the  up-to-date  equip- 
ment of  the  soda  water  man  who  has  it.  Good 
patrons  are  exacting  nowadays. 

Another  thing.  The  very  minute  we  have 
installed  new  equipment  it  begins  to  depreciate. 
So  begin  to  prepare  for  replacement.  Some 
of  the  wisest  operators  put  aside  in  the  bank 
from  time  to  time  a  regular  percentage  of  the 
original  cost,  so  that  at  the  end  of  five  or  six 
or  eight  or  ten  years  they  will  have  available 
every  penny  of  the  money  they  originally  paid 
out,  plus  interest  on  it. 

Again,  don't  be  satisfied  to  jump  at  prices. 
I  mean  by  that,  to  fix  up  a  beverage  or  an  ice 
cream  combination  or  fancy  dessert  and  to 
say,  'That  ought  to  bring  about  so  much." 
Figure  out  the  cost — ^the  actual' cost  of  mate- 
rial, plus  overhead,  plus  apparatus  charge,  plus 
everything  in  sight.  Many  a  man  loses 
because  he  charges  for  the  actual  stuff  that 
goes  into  the  goods  and  for  the  service,  but 
fails  to  take  into  account  the  use  of  the  com- 
plete equipment — depreciation,  in  other  words. 
That's  why  he  may  fail  to  have  money  on 
hand  to  buy  a  new  outfit  when  the  time  comes. 

Because  you  have  prepared  your  chocolate, 
lemon,  orange,  and  other  syrups  according  to 
a  given  rule  or  formula  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  go  on  using  those  formulas  if  they  can 
be  improved  upon.  Patronize  other  fountains 
frequently  which  have  a  reputation  for  first- 
class  beverages  and  service,  and  compare  what 
they  offer  with  what  you  are  putting  out.  You 
may  get  a  jolt. 


KEEP  UP  TO  DATE. 

Make  it  a  point  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
latest  and  most  up-to-date  literature  on  the 
subject  of  soda  fountain  management.  You 
know  how  quickly  you  would  get  to  be  a  regu- 
lar Rip  Van  Winkle  if  you  didn't  read  the 
daily  paper.  Trade  literature  is  just  as  essen- 
tial to  business  progressiveness.  Send  for 
sample  copies  of  every  publication  in  the  field 
and  subscribe  for  as  many  as  you  can.  Don't 
forget  to  send  the  price  of  the  copy  of  the 
magazine  you  ask  for,  for  free  sample  copies 
are  no  longer  the  order  of  the  day. 

Big  business  in  all  lines  has  found  that  it  . 
is  cheaper  to  train  men  and  to  develop  them 
for  important  positions  than  to  keep  hiring  and 
firing.  The  soda  fountain  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  Profits  can  be  utterly  dissipated 
before  they  become  profits  by  sloppy,  care- 
less, indifferent,  uninterested  workers.  If  you 
are  a  real  executive  you  will  teach,  train, 
encourage  and  educate  every  one  at  your  foun- 
tain to  both  efficiency  and  permanency.  The 
man  who  is  always  growling  about  his  help 
acknowledges  himself  a  poor  leader. 

Don't  expect  clerks  to  take  the  initiative  in 
study  and  self-improvement;  where  there  is 
one  that  will  do  so  there  are  a  hundred  who 
will  not.  This  is  where  your  opportunity  comes 
in.  Only  the  other  day  I  heard  a  dispenser 
say  that  he  would  give  a  year  of  his  life  for 
the  opportunity  to  work  at  a  certain  fountain 
under  the  tutelage  of  a  first-class  executive  and 
business  man.  That  very  remark  told  a  vol- 
ume in  regard  to  the  business  man  and  the 
ambitious  youth.    Both  will  get  there. 

The  advertising  should  not  be  done  in  spas- 
modic! jerks,  but  in  carefully  thought-out, 
systematically  maintained  campaigns  planned 
well  in  advance  and  intended  to  put  across  the 
entire  fountain  message  to  the  entire  public. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  fountain  and 
its  environs  should  be  attractive  and  that  the 
workers  should  be  courteous  and  interested. 
That  is  part  of  the  advertising.  The  public 
has  the  money  and  is  ready  to  spend  it. 


•  •  •  « 
»  •  •  « 


When  a  Prescription  for  the  King  Gomes 

to  an  English  Drug  Store 

By  a  Former  Royal  Dispenser 

Soon  after  I  had  qualified  as  a  pharmacist  A   favorite  prescription  of  the   late   King 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  an  appoint-  Edward  was  as  follows: 

ment  as  head  dispenser  in  one  of  London's        5  Sodii  sulphat 3iv. 

leading   west-end  pharmacies,   the  proprietor  Spdii  bicarb 3ij . 

of  which  was,  as  it  is  called,  "on  the  establish-  Amm.  carb 3ss. 

ment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales."  That  is  to  say.  Aquae  ad... 5vj. 

he  held  one  of  the  much-prized  "warrants  of  Miscc,  Fiat  mist. 

appointment."    There  are  several  pharmacists  ^*«-   ^  sixth  part  in  an  equal  part  of  water  with 

holding  this  appointment,  and  they  are  usually  ^'!j^''?^''"^"i  ^^  ^l""^  ^T"  ^u'""'  "^""^  "^^^'^ 

-        .    ?  .     .,           :  ,  i_     t_      J     X  ^f               1         .  effervescing  and  repeat  every  four  hours. 

located  m  the  neighborhood  of  the  royal  resi- 
dences either  in  London,  Windsor,  or  the  ^^^^  ^^s  an  excellent  liver  tonic  and  fairly 
Scottish  capitol.  palatable.  The  lemon  juice  was  expressed 
Royal  personages  are  very  human  and  just  ^^^  strained  through  cotton.  A  three-ounce 
as  prone  to  every-day  ailments  as  those  of  bottle  of  this  was  supplied  with  each  six  ounces 
commoner  clay;  at  the  slightest  sign  of  indis-  ^^  mixture, 
position  they  request  the  attendance  of  the  Another  acid  tonic  I  well  remember  was: 

court  physician.    It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say         S    Acid,  hydrochlor.  dil 3j. 

that  except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  such  ^y*"-  ^'^non^s 5iij. 

remedies  as  Epsom  salt  and  castor  oil  are  not  .  ^*  ^  ^^'  *  ^^' 

r            J  Misce. 

favored. 

When  the  court  physician  writes  a  prescrip-  ^'^-  P^"  '^;^*^  '^'  ^^^  ^"'"^"^^ 

tion  it  is  brought  immediately  to  the  pharmacy  An  occasional  pill,  usually  for  the  liver,  that 

by  special  messenger  and  takes  priority  at  the  ^^  encountered  had  this  formula: 

dispensing  counter  over  everything  else  that         5    Pil.  hydrargyri gr.  iv. 

may  be  on  hand.    Any  poisons  the  prescription  Pil-  rhei  comp gr.  iv. 

may  contain  are  doubly  checked  and,  in  addi-  l^-  "*^,^*  ^^  ^^^-  ^^  P»>">*^  ^"^s- 

..                           r  . f                  •   4'        •           J  Sig. :    Hora  somni  sumendae. 

tion,  a  copy  of  the  prescription  is  made  on  an 

extra  slip  and  affixed  to  the  bottle.  Followed  in  the  morning  by: 

In  this  way  the  physician,  when  he  pays        5    Sodii  sulphat 3iij. 

another  visit  to  his  royal  patient,  may  see  at  Tinct.  Hmonis  3j. 

a  glance  what  he  prescribed  on  his  f ormef  call.  ^^^'  **"\P^ ^ji- 

After  the  dispensing  and  label-writing  are  .    ^"*  *      ' ". ^^^' 

i.i.,                      ..        'ujj              a.  ^i^t  haust.    Primo  mane  sum. 

completed  the  preparation  is  handed  over  to  a 

finisher  who  checks  the  label  and  the  color  and  During  my  stay  in  this  noted  pharmacy  I 

appearance  of   the  product,   and   who,   after  supplied  the  present  Prince  of  Wales  with  his 

wrapping  the  package,  seals  and  stamps  both  first    teething   powders.      This    occurrence    I 

ends  of  the  bottle  or  box.     This  finisher  is  well  remember  as  it  was  my  first  Sunday  on 

responsible  for  seeing  to  it  that  the  correct  duty  alone,  and  I  had  to  get  the  powders  sent 

titles  are  on  both  the  label  and  wrapper.   When  down  from  London  to  Sandringham  in  Nor- 

the  present  King  was  Duke  of  York  he  was  folk  without  delay. 

entitled  to  the  suffix  of  K.  G.  (Knight  of  the  The  patronage   of   royalty  is  a  very   real 

Garter),  and  these  courtesy  details  mqst  never  asset  to  any  pharmacist  iJius  honored,  and  not 

be  omitted.  only  carries  kudos  with  it  but  also  the  support 

After  all  these  requirements  are  attended  to  of  many  wealthy  and  influential  people  who 

the  medicines  are^  dispatched  immediately  by  comprise  the  household  and  entourage.    Royal 

a  senior  porter^  •a^d  entered  up  to  the  royal  personages  themselves  are  the  most  consid- 

account  by  the  prescription  clerk.  erate  of  clients,  giving  no  unnecessary  trouble. 

« 
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Should  they  come  in  personally  to  purchase 
some  little  article,  as  they  often  did,  it  became 
a  real  pleasure  to  wait  on  them.  They  ap- 
peared absolutely  devoid  of  all  affectation  or 
"side." 

After  leaving  London  I  commenced  busi- 


ness on  my  own  account  in  a  noted  seaside 
resort  and  found  my  experience  as  a  royal 
dispenser  of  the  greatest  value,  as  it  brought 
me  into  contact  with  many  notable  personages 
who  afterwards  became  regular  clients  of  mine 
when  visiting  the  coast. 


Seeing  Things 


The  Occasional  Buyer  has  made  a  trip  on  the  train — perhaps  he  went  back  to 

the  old  home  town 

By  T.  M.  f. 


We  were  indulging  in  remmiscences,  the 
dniggist  and  I. 

"Yes,"  the  drug  man  said,  "that  was  quite 
a  few  years  ago — -when  I  was  just  breaking 
in.     Poor  old  Dan  is  dead  now. 

"I  can  remember  as  though  it  were  only 
yesterday  the  first  time  Dan  left  me  in  charge 
of  the  soda  fountain  while  he  went  to  lunch," 
the  drug  man  continued.  "Our  fountain  had 
three  faucets:  one  for  water,  one  for  ginger 
ale,  and  the  other  for  soda  water.  Two  men 
came  in  and  asked  for  a  vanilla  soda.  I 
grabbed  a  pair  of  glasses,  gave  each  glass  a 
shot  of  syrup  from  the  vanilla  tank  and 
dropped  in  a  chunk  of  ice  cream.  Then  I 
added  the  fizz  and  proudly  handed  over  the 
concoction  to  the  customers. 

"  'Say,  kid,'  one  of  them  said,  T  asked  for 
a  soda,  not  a  ginger  ale.' 

"  'I  gave  you  a  soda,  sir,'  I  exclaimed,  with 
a  sudden  misgiving  that  perhaps  I  had  used 
the  wrong  faucet. 

"  *If  you  did  it*s  the  strangest  soda  I  ever 
tasted,'  he  shot  back. 

"  The  other  man  took  a  few  sips  from  his 
glass  and  made  a  wry  face.  'Too  sweet,  boy; 
and  a  bum  soda,  if  that's  what  you  call  it,'  he 
said. 

"To  satisfy  them  I  filled  half,  a  glass  from 
the  faucet  I  had  used  and  took  a  drink  myself. 
Sure  enough,  it  was  ginger  ale! 

"I  made  up  a  new  mixture  for  my  cus- 
tomers, using  the  proper  faucet  this  time. 

"  'Not  much  vanilla  in  that  flavor,  but  it's 
cold  anyhow,"  said  the  first  man.  The  other 
one  was  silent,  but  for  some  reason  looked 
disgusted. 

"After  these  men  had  gone  out  a  lady  came 
in.    She  wanted  a  lemon  phosphate. 


"Putting  in  the  flavor,  I  proceeded  to 
sprinkle  in  the  phosphate.  I  worked  on  the 
principle  that  if  a  little  was  good  a  lot  would 
be  better  and  put  in  a  generous  portion.  I  was 
trying  to  make  amends  for  past  misdeeds  and 
was  determined  to  satisfy  the  trade. 

"SuflFering  cats!  How  that  lady  spat  and 
fumed !  And  when  she  got  through  airing  out 
her  mouth  she  lit  into  me  with  a  string  of 
rhetoric  that  would  have  made  the  modem 
suffragette  orator  turn  green  with  envy. 

"By  this  time  I  had  about  decided  that 
instead  of  being  a  soda  dispenser  I  had  rather 
be  a  railroad  engineer. 

"When  the  next  man  came  in  and  asked 
for  a  mixed  fruit  sundae  I  asked  him  to  pick 
his  own  fruit  from  the  dishes  on  display.  He 
complied"  cheerfully  and  didn't  miss  one  of 
them.  I  had  hardly  room  enough  for  the  ice 
cream  after  I  had  packed  his  glass  with  sam- 
ples of  all  the  crushed  fruit  in  the  place.  But 
he  seemed  to  relish  the  mixture  and  earned 
my  everlasting  gratitude  by  saying  "Thank 
you"  when  I  gave  him  his  change. 

"Dan  came  back  about  this  time,  and  when 
I  told  him  that  his  vanilla  flavor  must  be 
rather  weak,  because  the  first  two  customers 
had  complained  about  it,  he  said  he  guessed 
it  was  because.it  was  simple  syrup. 

"He  told  me  he  was  out  of  vanilla  flavoring 
and  had  made  use  of  the  tank  temporarily  as 
a  container  for  simple  syrup. 

"But  how  was  I  to  know? 

"At  any  rate  I  was  glad  I  had  tackled  the 
job,  because  I  had  learned  vastly  more  than 
I  would  have  done  by  just  looking  on.  And, 
believe  me!  I  never  made  the  same  mistakes 
again.  All  of  which  goes  to  prove  the  value 
of  experience  and  hard  knocks." 
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"Have  you  a  public  phone  ?"  asked  a  snappy- 
eyed  little  miss  as  she  bustled  into  the  store. 

"Yes,  ma'am;  but  it  is  out  of  order  just 
now,"  the  clerk  answered  politely. 

"Can't  it  be  used  at  all?"  she  persisted, 
rather  petulantly. 

"I'm  afraid  not.  Some  one  has  dropped  in 
a  wrong  coin  and  plugged  it  up,"  replied  the 
young  man. 

'Well,  give  me  a  stamp  then !" 

I'm  sorry,  but  we  are  out  of  stamps." 

"What  am  I  going  to  do  with  this  letter  ?  I 
can't  mail  it  without  a  stamp,"  she  snapped, 
turning  on  the  clerk  with  a  fierce  look  that  was 
intended  to  pierce  him  through. 

"Leave  it  here  and  I  will  mail  it  for  you," 
he  suggested. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind!  I'll  mail  it  myself. 
Where  can  I  get  a  stamp?" 

"Down  the  street  two  blocks — ^at  the  post- 
office,"  answered  the  obliging  clerk. 

Without  further  ado  she  hurried  back  to  the 
machine  waiting  at  the  curb. 
•  Through  the  mesh  of  the  screen  door  came 
an  explosive  burst  of  ill-temper.  "No  stamps ! 
No  telephone!  Some  service!"  the  modem 
miss  reported. 

The  purr  of  the  motor  drowned  out  the 
rest  as  the  car  sped  away,  carrying  the  bobbing 
heads  of  a  mother  and  a  daughter  engaged  in 
denunciation  of  a  perfectly  innocent  and  un- 
offending drug  store. 

Let  us  hope  that  there  are  enough  of  the 
other  kind  to  save  America. 

^     ^     ^ 

The  monotonous  clickity-click !  of  the  rails 
together  with  the  gentle  swaying  of  the  coach 
and  the  rapidly  passing  scenery  almost  lulled 
me  to  sleep. 

I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  voice  at  the 
other  end  of  the  coach.  It  was  a  pleasing 
voice,  full  and  rich  with  a  melodious  resonance. 
It  was  saying,  "Just  a  sample,  please."  The 
words  were  repeated  at  frequent  intervals. 

I  turned  to  look  down  the  aisle  and  saw  the 
news  butcher  of  the  train  coming  along  and 
handing  out  something  to  each  passenger. 

As  he  came  nearer  I  noticed  that  he  had  a 
small  aluminum  dish  filled  with  dainty  squares 
of  milk  chocolate.  With  little  candy  forceps 
he  was  presenting  each  one  in  the  car  with  a 
square. 

I  accepted  my  piece  and  after  finishing  it 
realized  the  subtleness  of  the  scheme. 


Of  course  I  wanted  more,  and  so  did  ail 
the  others  in  the  car.  That  is  one  •  of  the 
tantalizing  effects  of  a  meager  taste  of  choco- 
late. 

* 

The  plan  struck  me  as  an  excellent  example 
of  clever  advertising  and  salesmanship. 

Leave  it  to  the  news  butchers!  They  have 
to  be  salesmen  or  starve  to  death. 

«       4(       4( 

Zwang,  zwang,  zwang!  went  the  ukuleles, 
as  the  audience  sat  watching  and  listening  to 
the  skilful  Hawaiians  twanging  away  on  their 
instruments. 

It  was  at  a  Qiautauqua  meeting.  If  the 
calendar  hac^n't  said  it  was  summer-time  I 
could  easily  have  imagined  it  was  November, 
the  air  was  so  chill  and  damp.  Outside  of 
this  little  discomfort  there  was  only  one  other 
disturbing  feature,  and  that  was  the  frequent 
coughing  that  was  heard  here  and  there 
throughout  the  crowd.  It  plainly  indicated  the 
prevalence  of  colds. 

Having  come  in  a  little  late  I  was  seated 
toward  the  back  of  the  tent.  Directly  in  front 
of  me  I  noticed  a  gentleman  busily  engaged 
taking  notes. 

"Perhaps  he  is  a  native  of  Honolulu,  too," 
I  conjectured,  "although  his  appearance  sug- 
gests an  American.  However,  he  must  know 
the  language  or  he  couldn't  write  it." 

When  the  affair  was  over  the  friend  whom 
I  was  with  said  he  would  like  to  introduce  me 
to  one  of  the  local  druggists.  Leading  me 
through  and  around  a  labyrinth  of  chairs  my 
friend  brought  up  short-  in  front  of  my  sup- 
posed Hawaiian  interpreter. 

Preliminaries  over,  I  asked  if  he  had  been 
copying  the  words  of  the  song. 

"No,"  he  laughed,  "I  was  writing  down  the 
names  of  those  who  were  coughing  during  the 
performance.  This  bad  weather,  you  know, 
has  resulted  in  a  good  many  colds,  and  I 
planned  a  little  scheme  to  help  my  friends  in 
their  distress  and  incidentally  create  extra  busi- 
ness for  myself. 

"To-morrow  morning  I  intend  to  send  a 
short  letter  to  those  who  seem  to  be  suffering 
from  colds  and  direct  their  attention  to  mv 
'cold  breaker'  tablets  and  my  specially  pre- 
pared cough  syrup." 

"Well,"  I  asked,  "do  you  know  all  the  peo- 
ple who  were  here  to-night?" 

"Most  of  them,"  he  answered.  "They  all 
live  within  a  few  miles  of  the  to^n,  and  manv 
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of  them  trade  at  my  store.  If  they  don't,  I 
want  them  to— that's  just  the  thing  I'm  after." 

"Good  luck  to  you !"  I  ventured,  as  we  left 
him  and  went  out  into  the  chilly  summer 
night. 

The  next  morning  I  felt  a  raw,  rasping  sen- 
sation in  my  throat,  and  after*  breakfast  I 
asked  my  friend  and  host  ,where  the  store  of 
'  that  druggist  with  the  special  cough  syrup 
was  located. 

He  said,  as  I  started  out,  "Get  a  bottle  for 
me,  too !" 

♦         4t         4b 

As  I  opened  the  door  to  enter  the  drug 
store  the  chatter  of  children's  voices  arrested 
my  attention,  and  I  turned  just  in  time  to 
avoid  being  run  into  by  a  troop  of  half  a  dozen 
little  tots. 

They-  filed  by  me  in  great  excitement,  their 
faces  beaming  in  pleasant  anticipation  of  a 


treat.  The  leader,  aji  important  looking  little 
fellow  of  seven,  was  holding  heroically  onto  a 
five-cent  piece. 

"I  want  a  nickel's  worth  of  candy,"  the  lad 
said,  and  pointed  to  a  pan  of  chocolate  creams 
which  were  marked  a  dollar 'a  poimd. 

Contrary  to  my  expectation,  the  druggist 
very  condescendingly  filled  a  small  bag  with 
the  chocolates,  handed  it  over  the  counter  arid 
said  with  a  smile,  "Here  you  are,  children — 
one  apiece." 

They  marched  out  happy,  all  tagging  the 
leader. 

"Not  much  profit  in  that  sale,"  I  com- 
mented.   And  the  druggist  laughed. 

"No,"  he  said,  "but  it's  cheap  advertising. 
Those  youngsters  are  among  my  best  boosters. 
It's  hard  to  treat  kids  right  sometimes,  espe- 
cially when  a  fellow's  a  little  out  of  sorts — 
but  it  pays." 


A  Prescription  from  the  Days  of  Moses 


By  R.   W.  Klein 

Detroit 


It's  not  uncommon  for  druggists  to  receive 
prescriptions  that  have  been  handed  down 
from  a  former  generation,  but  to  get  one  dat- 
ing back  thousands  of  years — that  is  decidedly 
out  of  the  ordinary. 

We  got  such  a  one  not  long  ago,  handed  to 
us  by  a  woman  who  said  that  she  had  presented 
it  without  success  at  several  other  stores. 
Here  it  is: 


>fs.(^U^ckt 


Not  very  illuminating,  surely.  But  when 
the  customer  added  the  information  that  the 
script  had  been  copied  from  the  Bible,  we 
were  enabled  to  go  ahead.  A  little  search 
revealed  the  source  of  the  prescription  as  the 
thirtieth  chapter  of  Exodus,  verses  22  to  25, 
inclusive.      The  passage  reads: 

22.  Moreover  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

23.  Take  thou  also  unto  thee  principal  spices,  of 
pure  myrrh  five  hundred  shekels,  and  of  sweet  cinna- 
mon half  so  much,  ev^n  two  hundred  and  fifty  shekels, 
and  of  sweet  calamus  two  hundred  and  fifty  shekels. 

24.  And  of  cassia  five  hundred  shekels,  after  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  oil  olive  an  hin ; 

25.  And  thou  shalt  make  it  an  oil  of  holy  ointment, 
an  ointment  compound  after  the  art  of  the  apothecary; 
it  shall  be  an  holy  anointing  oil. 

By  making  use  of  essential  oils  wherever 
possible,  and  of  tinctures  where  not,  we  com- 
poimded  four  ounces  of  a  preparation  that 
was  evidently  satisfactory,  for  the  prescription 
has  since  been  presented  for  refilling. 

A  shekel,  according  to  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary, is  an  ancient  Hebrew  expression  for  a 
weight  equivalent  to  258  grains,  while  a  hin 
is  an  old  term  for  a  measure  capable  of  holding 
1.68  gallons. 


N 


There  is  Good  Money  in  Holiday  Trade 

if  You  Go  After  It 

By  Frank  Farrington 

Delhi,  New  York 


Holiday  plans  now  ought  to  be  under  way. 
Advertising  and  decorations  should  be  planned 
well  ahead  of  their  use.  If  you  wait  until  it 
is  time  to  run  your  Christmas  advertising 
and  then  try  to  get  it  up  with  the  printer  wait- 
ing, it  will  not  be  anything  like  as  good  adver- 
tising as  if  you  begin  work  on  it  well  in 
advance  and  write  and  rewrite  the  copy  until 
it  says  just  what  you  want  it  to  say  in  just 
the  way  you  want  it  said. 

If  you  leave  it  to  the  last  week  for  decor- 
ating the  store  and  then  satisfy  yourself  by 
sticking  up  an  artificial  wreath  or  two  and  by 
stringing  a  few  strands  of  ornamental  paper 
across  the  wall-case  tops,  your  store  will  not 
profit  in  any  degree  by  the  decorating.  Rather 
the  reverse.* 

The  time  to  decorate  is  early  in  order  to 
hasten  the  development  of  the  Christmas  spirit 
in  people;  and  the  way  to  decorate  is  by  the 
use  of  greens  and  holly  and  crepe  paper,  plain 
and  in  Christmas  patterns,  and  other  helps  of 
a  class  that  will  make  the  store  look  artistic, 
not  merely  loaded  with  trashy  looking  gar- 
lands of  an  obviously  artificial  sort. 

You  may  have  no  better  values  or  no  more 
attractive  goods  to  oflFer  because  your  store  is  * 
well  decorated,  but  such  decorations  are  going 
to  make  yours  look  like  one  of  the  Christmas 
stores  of  the  town,  and  when  people  go  shop- 
ping they  are  going  to  visit  the  places  that 
have  the  holiday  look  on  the  outside  as  well 
as  the  holiday  stock  on  the  inside. 
•  Dress  the  outside  of  the  store  with  greens. 
Border  the  windows  with  them.  Cover  the 
panels  under  the  windows  with  them.  Use 
more  light  than  usual  to  make  your  store  con- 
spicuous. Have  a  banner  or  sign  out  an- 
nouncing your  holiday  stock.  Splurge  on  this 
appeal  for  the  Christmas  trade.  Without  any 
special  effort  you  could  probably  sell  some 
goods,  but  why  not  bear  on  harder,  go  after 
the  trade  as  strongly  as  you  can  and  sell  out 
all  your  holiday  stuff  and  make  some  money 
on  the  deal  instead  of  having  the  profit  left 


tied  up  in  stuff  that  must  be  shoved  off  through 
the  coming  year? 

There  is  perfumery.  Ordinarily  you  have 
a  few  expensive  packages  left  over  and  you 
perhaps  manage  to  get  rid  of  them  during  the 
year  to  people  who  want  to  make  somebody  a 
present,  but  they  often  know  they  are  buying 
left-over  stock  and  force  you  to  cut  the  price. 
Why  not  get  rid  of  all  that  line  this  December 
and  buy  some  new  1921  stuff  for  the  later 
occasional  sales?  It  can  be  done  if  you  will 
work  hard  enough,  if  you  try  hard  enough. 

TO    MOVE    PERFUMERY. 

Make  up  a  little  booth  for  your  perfume 
stock  by  draping  decorative  garlands  and 
tinsel  from  a  point  above  the  case.  Hang  some 
special  lights  there  and  keep  them  lighted  on 
dark  days  as  well  as  at  night.  Then  make  free 
use  of  atomizers  to  sample  the  odors  and 
inspire  the  clerks  to  exercise  salesmanship  on 
the  high-priced  perfume  packages  by  offering 
a  little  premium  money  for  the  sale  of  the 
expensive  stock.  Sell  those  high-priced  items 
by  interesting  people  in  them  and  make  them 
appreciate  their  value.  There  are  enough  men 
coming  to  your  store  for  Christmas  gifts  for 
women  or  their  families  and  acquaintances  to 
buy  all  the  high-priced  perfume  you  have  sev- 
eral times  over.  But  it's  necessary  to  see  that 
they  get  a  chance  to  buy  it. 

Just  because  at  holiday  time  people  come 
in  and  buy  something  of  this  kind  without 
being  urged  is  no  reason  for  neglecting  sales- 
manship and  feeling  lucky  that  they  buy  as 
much  as  they  do.  Sell  them  better  things  and 
don't  just  leave  it  to  them  to  look  around  and 
take  what  they  think  they  can  make  do.  Men 
are  earning  big  wages  now  and  big  salaries. 
They  will  spend  liberally  at  Christmas  time 
if  given  the  opportunity. 

The  confectionery  stock  ought  to  be  closed 
out  at  Christmas,  too.  You  know  what  it  is 
to  have  from  one  to  a  dozen  expensive  boxes 
left  over,  while  all  your  regular  customers 
know  they  are  left-over  stock  and  any  one  else 
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who  understands  the  game  will  recognize  the 
holiday  boxes  and  fight  shy  of  them  after 
December  25. 

One  five-pound  box  that  costs  you  $3.50 
will,  if  it  sticks  until  it  is  a  loss,  take  away 
the  net  profit  from  the  sale  of  $35  worth  of 
candy.  Get  rid  of  all  those  big  babies  while 
people  are  in  the  holiday  mood,  and  if  you 
can't  get  one  price  for  them,  get  another. 
They  detract  from  the  looks  of  your  stock  as 
soon  as  Christmas  is  past.  A  five-pound  holi- 
day box,  in  a  show-case  full  of  fresh  candy, 
just  brought  in  in  January,  will  cause  the 
whole  thing  to  be  classed  as  left-over  stock. 
If  you  do  have  Christmas  boxes  left  over, 
don't  camouflage  them.  Put  them  right  up 
on  top  of  the  case  and  advertise  them  for 
what  they  are:  "These  Christmas  Packages 
Are  Still  Perfectly  Fresh.  Price  Cut  to  $4.00 
Each  While  They  Last." 

If  you  make  a  special  feature  of  Christmas 
candy,  give  it  a  conspicuous  place,  and  have 
all  the  boxes  plainly  priced.  Push  it  during 
the  last  three  days  before  Christmas.  There 
is  not  much  use  trying  to  sell  it  earlier  as 
candy  is  usually  bought  as  a  last-minute  gift. 
Advertise  it  enough  to  remind  that  you  have 
the  goods,  and  then,  at  the  very  last,  bear  on 
hard.  Get  it  right  out  in  the  aisle  where  no- 
body can  miss  it.  Have  a  box  or  two  opened 
so  the  contents  will  tempt  customers  and  allow 
them  to  see  just  what  they  are  getting.  Put 
plenty  of  bright-colored  decorations  around 
the  candy  section.  And  put  in  candy  window 
displays  for  the  last  few  days. 

Your  experience  probably  teaches  you  that 
Christmas  candy  is  mainly  bought  by  men,  and 
that  men  do  their  Christmas  shopping,  outside 
of  the  highest-priced  gifts,  at  the  last  minute. 

LAST-MINUTE   SALES. 

This  same  condition  rules  to  quite  an  extent 
in  perfumery.  The  best  perfume  sales  are  to 
men.  I  have  found  myself  within  a  few  days 
of  Christmas  and  the  holiday  perfume  stock 
hardly  starting  to  move,  only  to  have  the  mas- 
culine trade  rush  in  during  the  last  three  days 
and  clean  it  up  to  the  last  bottle. 

This  may  suggest  as  a  principle  that  the 
early  work  should  be  along  the  lines  that 
appeal  to  women  buyers  and  that  the  adver- 
tising ought  to  be  mainly  to  the  women. 

Women  are  very  largely  the  buyers  of  use- 
ful  gifts.     The  hot-water  bottles,   the  hair 


brushes  and  combs,  the  fancy  soaps  and  other 
toilet  supplies  for  the  family  Christmas,  are 
going  to  be  bought  by  the  women.  Make  your 
advertising  appeal  right  to  them.  Forget  the 
men  until  the  last  week. 

Drug  stores  sell  many  useful  articles  that 
make  good  family  presents,  and  there  ought 
to  be  some  advertising  along  that  line  in  De- 
cember. 

In  order  to  make  the  sale  of  these  useful 
things  go  at  Christmas  time,  however,  they 
must  be  given  a  holiday  look.  Arrange  a 
series  of  displays  where  the  goods  are  classi- 
fied by  prices  or  by  utility  or  otherwise.  The 
25-cent  articles  all  together,  for  instance.  Or 
put  articles  useful  for  the  hair  in  one  class  and 
those  for  the  complexion  in  another  class,  and 
so  on.  Probably  the  best  selling  help,  how- 
ever, will  come  from  putting  the  suitable  gifts 
for  Mother  together,  those  for  Father  simi- 
larly, and  so  along  the  line  through  sister, 
brother,  son,  daughter,  etc. 

THE    PROPER   ATMOSPHERE. 

By  taking  these  useful  gifts  out  of  their 
regular  stock  places  and  displaying  them  in 
holiday  groups  with  holiday  decorations 
around  them  you  will  make  people  feel  like 
buying  them,  for  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
the  goods  have  an  appeal  that  is  entirely  over- 
looked when  they  are  displayed  in  prosaic, 
every-day  fashion. 

It  is  entirely  possible,  of  course,  to  get  up 
a  big  Christmas  business  without  stocking  any 
special  Christmas  goods,  but  it  will  be  found 
that  if  there  is  no  special  holiday  stock,  the 
store  will  lack  somewhat  in  its  appeal  to  holi- 
day shoppers.  A  store  that  goes  along  in  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way  at  Christmas  time  will 
pick  up  a  little  holiday  money,  but  it  may  very 
easily  lose  much  more  to  those  stores  which 
have  the  proper  seasonable  atmosphere. 

Christmas  business  is  worth  going  after 
hard,  and  the  way  to  make  money  on  it  is 
more  by  hard  work  in  speeding  up  sales  on 
standard  goods  than  in  overloading  with  a  lot 
of  mere  Christmas  junk.  Many  a  druggist 
has  spent  more  money  in  a  trip  to  the  city  to 
buy  Christmas  goods  than  he  netted  as  a  profit 
on  the  sale  of  the  goods.  He  has  learned  too 
late  that  the  money  made  on  the  holiday  trade 
must  be  made  on  what  he  sells  and  not  on 
what  he  buys.  And  the  next  few  weeks  are 
the  time  to  make  it — to-day  the  time  to  begin. 


From  a  Retired  Druggist  to  His  Son 

Letter  No.  2 

By  F.  W.  E.  Stedem 

Narberth,  Pa. 


Dear  John: 

Since  my  last  writing  I  have  given  a  whole 
lot  of  time  to  the  careful  reading  of  the  Year 
Book  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation, and  to  a  number  of  papers  presented 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  our  State  pharma- 
ceutical association.  I  haven't  had  much  else 
to  do  and  it  pleases  me  to  put  in  my  time  this 
way. 

And  out  of  it  all  two  facts  seem  to  stand  out 
boldly  and  challenge  attention.  The  first  is 
that  many  of  our  teachers  in  the  colleges 
clearly  and  concisely  outline  a  theory  as  to  the 
division  of  drug  stores  into  two  classes  of  en- 
deavor, one  the  ethical,  the  other  a  purely 
commercial  enterprise.  And  the  other  startling 
fact  is  that  the  man  most  affected  and  whose 
real  interests  are  at  stake,  the  retail  druggist, 
has  not  a  word  to  say.  He  is  as  quiet  as  a 
dam. 

This  is  peculiarly  remarkable  for  the  reason 
that  if  you  venture  into  the  store  of  almost 
any  druggist  and  suggest  a  little  change  of 
method  of  doing  business  or  an  addition  to 
his  stock,  the  suggestion,  be  it  ever  so  humbly 
offered,  will  most  likely  arouse  his  ire  and 
immediately  you  will  have  about  your  head  an 
angry  bumblebee. 

Some  of  the  things  suggested  by  our  teach- 
ing friends  don't  weigh  a  great  deal,  we'll 
have  to  admit  that.  And,  again,  some  of  the 
better  ideas  are  only  half-heartedly  put  forth, 
as  is  usual  when  one  talks  of  the  interests  of 
another.  But  one  thing  is  certain — some  one 
has  sensed  a  real  need ;  some  one  is  conscious 
of  a  subtle"  change  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
attitude  of  the  buying  public,  of  the  man  and 
the  woman  whose  money  makes  it  possible  for 
you  to  buy  bread  and  butter,  clothing,  and 
coal. 

Now,  my  son,  I  know  that  you  are  begin- 
ning to  wonder  what  all  this  means,  and  also 
to  hope  that  I  will  proceed  to  get  it  off  my 
chest  without  any  more  winding  up.  So  here 
goes. 


I  know  that  you  are  a  member  of  your  local, 
State  and  national  associations.  That's  right 
You  ought  to  be. 

In  the  days  of  Egypt's  glory  the  physician 
was  also  the  pharmacist  and  was  of  the  priestly 
caste.  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  pharma- 
cists were  real  physicians,  and  the  world  will 
never  know  a  better  thing  than  a  real  phy- 
sician. But  since  Qeopatra's  days  the  art  of 
pharmacy  and  the  work  of  the  pharmacist 
have  been  delegated  to  others  than  the  phy- 
sician— they  are  separate  entities ;  and  it  is  for 
us,  it  seems  to  me,  to  try  to  get  back  some 
of  our  lost  glory.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  for  many  years  that  unless  the  phar- 
macist is  really  and  truly  the  helper  of  the 
physician  there  can  be  no  possible  use  for  him 
on  this  earth,  except  as  a  retailer  of  merchan- 
dise. The  problem  is  to  make  him  size  up  to 
the  job,  and  here  is  my  plan — what  I'm  really 
getting  at: 

1.  Divide  the  A.  Ph.  A.  Make  the  scientific 
section,  the  section  of  practical  pharmacy  and 
dispensing,  and  the  section  of  education  and 
legislation^— make  these  the  pharmacy  section 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Unite 
the  now  commercial  section  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
with  the  purely  commercial. N.  A.  R.  D. 

2.  Divide  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  Affiliate  those 
whose  sole  desire  is  to  get  ahead  in  the  world 
with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Hustlers, 
and  scatter  those  with  a  political  leaning 
among  the  different  parties  whose  duty  it  is 
to  keep  the  population  of  Washington  from 
suffering  a  slump. 

You  will  have  one  awful  struggle  to  get  into 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and  many 
patient  years  of  earnest  endeavor  will  elapse 
before  you  will  be  admitted.  But  it  can  be 
and  will  be  done.  And  when  it  is  done  your 
drug-store  man  will  be  a  professional  man  and 
your  vender  of  drug  merchandise  can  continue 
to  be  a  seller  of  baled  hay,  or  of  anything  he 
wants  to  sell.  He  will  not  then  reflect  dis- 
credit on  the  man  who  aspires  higher. 
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In  another  letter  at  another  day  I  shall  reply 
to  the  questions  I  know  have  already  formed 
in  your  mind.  I'll  tell  how  the  plans  I've  out- 
lined can  be  brought  about  Meanwhile  let 
us  not  take  the  world  too  seriously.  It  was 
here  when  we  got  here,  and  will  still  be  func- 
tioning in  the  same  old  way  when  we  have 
been  taken  out  of  it.    There  are  other  planets. 

The  weather  continues  fine,  and  I  suppose 
1  ought  to  hoodwink  myself  into  the  belief 


that  I  am  enjoying  the  scenery.  But  you  can't 
teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,  my  boy;  he 
simply  can^t  see  it  that  way.  The  cells  in  his 
head  are  too  hard. 

Write  me  occasionally,  for  the  truth  is  that 
I  am  more  interested  in  that  old  drug  store  of 
ours  than  in  all  the  mountains  in  America. 
Tell  me  about  your  struggles,  for  there  is 
always  one  man  who  will  lend  a  listening  ear. 
His  name  is  — "Dad.'' 


Unusual  Advertising  Stunts 

We  can  use  more  suggestions  like  these.    One  dollar  each  for  those  that  are  accepted. 


A  Free  Thanksgiving  Dinner. 

By  Jerome  Johnston, 

Laporte,  Maine. 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  impression 
seems  to  have  gained  currency  that  turkeys  for 
Thanksgiving  dinners  are  better  when  they  are 
won  in  a  contest  or  a  game  of  chance.  How- 
ever true  this  idea  may  be,  I  played  it  up 
strong  last  year  and  found  that  the  people 
responded  quickly  and  willingly. 

I  filled  an  empty  crushed-fruit  jar  with 
cranberries  and  placed  it  on  a  pedestal  in  the 
center  of  my  largest  display  window.  Around 
it  I  placed  a  few  pumpkins  and  corn-stalks  and 
hung  up  this  sign: 


THANKSGIVING  DINNER  FREE 
For  the  Correct  Guess. 

To  the  person  guessing  nearest  the 
correct  number  of  cranberries  in  this 
jar  a  free  Thanksgiving  dinner  will 
be  given,  consisting  of  a  turkey, 
celery,  sweet  potatoes,  cigars,  candy, 
and  a  plum  pudding.  Look  for  the 
display  of  articles  two  days  before 
Thanksgiving. 

One  guess  with  each  one  dollar 
purchase. 


I  ran  an  announcement  of  the  offer  in  the 
daily  paper,  and  at  once  my  sales  took  an  ap- 
parent jump.  The  window  seemed  to  be  the 
Mecca  for  the  whole  town  as  the  crowd  gath- 
ered outside  and  conjectured  and  speculated 
with  one  another  on  the  total  number  of  cran- 
berries in  the  jar.  Considerable  interest  was 
created,  and  I  had  to  call  on  my  wife  to  help 


the  two  clerks  and  myself  take  care  of  the 
guesses.  Sales  for  less  than  a  dollar  suddenly 
became  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and 
my  daily  receipts  showed  a  splendid  increase. 

Two  days  before  Thanksgiving  I  secured  a 
new  clothes  basket  and  lined  it  nicely  with 
white  tissue-paper.  In  this  I  placed  an  extra- 
select  ten-pound  turkey  surrounded  with  a 
pound  box  of  candy,  a  box  of  twenty-five 
cigars,  a  dozen  sweet  potatoes,  a  bunch  of 
celery,  and  a  can  of  plum  pudding.  The  whole 
was  garnished  with  sprays  of  parsley  and 
lettuce  leaves.  It  made  a  very  tempting  dis- 
play tilted  back  at  an  angle  so  the  various 
articles  could  be  plainly  seen.  It  was  clearly 
the  big  event  of  the  town  from  the  attention 
it  attracted. 

The  next  day,  which  was  the  day  before 
Thanksgiving,  the  winner  was  announced. 
The  lucky  guesser  happened  to  be  the  wife 
of  a  returned  soldier  who  had  suffered  the 
loss  of  one  hand  in  the  war,  and  thus  the  event 
proved  a  real  blessing  to  them  as  well  as  a 
mighty  big  business  booster  for  me. 

To  Advertise  the  Photo  Department. 

By  Burton  L.  Bennett, 

Bristol,  Conn. 

We  do  enlarging  as  well  as  developing  and 
printing.  This  fact  we  found  was  not  gen- 
erally known  as  people  almost  every  day  ex- 
pressed surprise  when  we  suggested  enlarging 
some  picture  we  had  developed  and  printed 
for  them. 

This  was  our  cue  to  do  a  little  more  adver- 
tising in  the  interests  of  this  particular  phase 
of  our  work,  so  we  set  about  to  devise  a  plan. 
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We  decided  to  use  our  windows  as  the  most 
effective  means  of  publicity,  and  therefore 
arranged  to  select  each  week  a  suitable  nega- 
tive, from  the  many  that  we  develop,  and  en- 
large it. 

We  attach  the  original  and  the  enlargement 
to  a  sign  which  reads,  "Have  your  snaps  en- 
larged. This  is  a  sample  of  the  quality  of 
work  done  in  our  developing  and  printing  de- 
partment.   Let  us  do  yours.    Forty-eight-hour 


service. 

After  the  enlargement  has  served  our  pur- 
pose we  present  it  to  the  owner  of  the  negative, 
who  is  always  glad  to  receive  it  and  frequently 
orders  several  extra. 

Selling  Hair  Prei>aration8. 

By  N.  I.  Mitchell, 
Sparta,  Mich. 

Here  is  a  stunt  I  have  tried  for  stimulating 
sales  of  two  preparations  that  we  carry  under 
the  store  name— a  hair  tonic  and  a  shampoo. 

I  borrowed  several  switches  and  hung  them 
on  a  wire  across  the  window.  A  cut-out  show- 
ing a  girl  with  a  fine  braid  of  hair  was  placed 
in  the  background.  On  one  side  I  stood  a  sign 
reading,  "Tonic  and  shampoo  for  the  hair." 
On  the  other,  this  card :  "No  need  of  a  switch 
if  you  use  our  Tonic  and  Shampoo;" 

Around  the  floor  of  the  window  I  arranged 
the  bottles  and  cartons. 

Combs  and  hair  brushes  in  black  and  ivory 
were  scattered  around  the  window  in  sym- 
metrical order.  I  also  placed  a  small  stack  of 
bath  towels  and  wash  cloths  on  each  of  the 
two  back  comers.  In  front  of  one  of  these  I 
put  a  sign  reading  "Everything  to  keep  the 
hair  clean." 

Automobile  drivers  especially  seemed  to  be 
interested  in  the  display  as  the  major  portion 
of  the  sales  appeared  to  be  to  them. 

A  Plan  to  Push  Thermometers. 

By  James  L.  Hood, 
Newark,  Ohio. 

In  these  days  when  people  are  demanding 
more  hygienic  conditions  in  street  cars,  schools 
and  other  public  places  it  is  but  natural  that 
the  same  conditions  should  be  demanded  in 
the  home. 

As  winter  approaches  and  windows  are  kept 
shut  more  or  less,  making  the  air  close  and 


stuffy,  the  need  for  hygienic  precautions  be- 
comes more  pronounced. 

This  is  just  the  time  for  the  druggist  to 
push  thermometers — ^house  thermometers  first, 
and  clinicals  as  the  opportunity  offers. 

Last  fall  I  arranged  a  window  display  in 
the  center  of  which  I  placed  a  scuttle  of  coal. 
Around  this  in  separate  clusters  I  laid  a  num- 
ber of  thermometers.  On  the  side  of  the  coal 
scuttle  I  painted,  "Keep  healthy  and  save 
coal."  Another  sign  amplifying  this  message 
read:  "Maintain  an  even  temperature  in  the 
home.  These  thermometers  will  be  found  re- 
liable." 

Off  to  one  side  I  placed  a  few  clinical  ther- 
mometers and  set  a  card  behind  them  reading: 
"In  case  of  sickness  one  of  these  will  come 
in  handy." 

The  publicity  received  from  this  window 
had  a  lasting  effect,  as  some  of  the  people  who 
saw  the  display  last  fall  came  in  during  the 
winter  and  asked  for  one  of  the  thermometers 
they  had  seen  around  the  coal  scuttle. 

A  Christmas  Camera  Window. 

By  F.  a.  Jackman, 
OtUwa,  Ont. 

A  rather  attractive  holiday  window  was 
used  last  year  to  exploit  cameras  and  it  proved 
fairly  successful.  To  those  who  didn't  buy 
it  drove*  home  the  fact  that  we  carry  cameras, 
and  therefore  served  a  useful  purpose  all 
around. 

First  a  picket  fence  was  constructed  about 
six  inches  high.  It  was  built  to  run  around 
the  front  and  two  sides  of  our  display  window. 

The  floor  was  covered  with  cotton  wadding, 
over  which  was  sprinkled  artificial  snow. 

The  biggest  box  camera  in  stock  was  placed 
in  the  center  and  little  toy  evergreen  trees 
were  scattered  around  to  give  the  appearance 
of  a  grove. 

A  Santa  Claus  sleigh  was  waiting  on  the 
ground,  while,  on  top  of  the  camera,  old  St. 
Nick  himself  was  standing  ready  to  climb 
down  a  little  card-board  chimney. 

Around,  here  and  there,  were  placed  smaller 
cameras,  both  box  and  folding,  each  one  bear- 
ing a  little  red  chimney,  all  of  which  helped 
to  give  the  effect  of  a  little  country  village. 

The  background  of  red  and  green  and  ever- 
green boughs  served  to  impart  the  necessary 
atmosphere  to  make  it  an  effective  Christmas 
window. 


Things  to  Know  About  Circulating  Li- 
braries 


A.   C.  McQurg  &  Company,  of  Chicago, 
have  issued  a  thirty-page  booklet  containing, 
among  other  matter,  extracts  from  a  number 
of    articles   which    ap- 
peared in  the  Bulle- 
tin     OF      Pharmacy 
duringaSlS  and  1914. 
We    are     reproducing 
the  booklet  practically  "T 

in  its  entirety.  x 

Inasmuch     as     pub- 
lishers    and    book-job-  I 

bers    are     frequently  ' 

asked  to  give  infor- 
mation regarding  the 
management  of  a  cir- 
culating library,  a  few 
plans  and  suggestions 
taken  from  experience 
may  be  of  interest  to 
the  retail  dealer,  as 
well  as  to  individuals 
who  contemplate  en- 
tering this  line  of  work 
for  profit.  While  there 
have  been  some  re- 
markable failures 
financially  in  the  con- 
duct of  rental  libraries 
on  a  large  scale,  yet  it 
is  true  that  they  are 
being    operated    i  n 

many  places  with  apparent  success.  In  fact, 
the  number  of  small  rental  libraries  seems  to 
be  increasing. 

The  average  cloth-bound  book  with  only 
ordinary  care  will  frequently  earn  ten  times 
its  original  cost,  even  at  a  low  rate  of  rental. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  one  rental  library  in 
eighteen  months'  time  derived  $4.80  from 
the  rental  of  two  copies  of  the  popular  reprint 
edition  of  "Freckles."  The  rate  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  was  five  cents  per  week.  One 
copy  of  "The  Ltttle  Shepherd  of  Kingdom 
Come"  in  the  regular  edition  earned  over 
$4.00  in  the  same  period  of  time.  These  vol- 
umes are  still  serviceable. 

The  method  of  operating  a  rental  library  is 


comparatively  simple  and  the  plan  can  be  con- 
ducted as  a  side-line  in  a  book  store  or  drug 
store  without  really  taking  much  time  from 
the  general  work  of 
the  business.  The  in- 
itial outlay  need  not 
be  great. 

The  value  of  the  ad- 
vertising features  can- 
not be  readily  esti- 
mated, but  there  is 
always  something  to 
be  gained  from  nearly 
any  scheme  calling  at- 
tention to  a  dealer's 
place  of  business.  Not 
many  of  the  smaller 
public  libraries  keep  a 
sufficient  number  of 
copies  of  the  popular 
up  -  to  -  date  fiction  so 
largely  in  demand  by 
the  patrons  of  a  circu- 
lating or  rental  library, 
and  most  public  librar- 
ies do  not  shelve  at  all 
titles  of  "The  Com- 
mon Law,"  etc.,  class. 
This  feature  should  be 
made  a  strong  point  by 
the  dealer. 

Ten  or  more  new 
books  should  be  added  to  the  list  every  month. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  average  rental 
hbrary  bases  its  success  on  having  the  new 
books  of  fiction  constantly  on  hand.  Of  course 
different  localities  demand  different  classes  of 
literature,  but  the  fact  as  stated  is  true  in  most 
cases.  In  case  of  doubt,  or  where  the  choice 
seems  to  be  indifferent,  apply  to  your  jobber 
for  a  selected  list  of  the  best  books.  These 
he  always  has  on  hand  and  will  no  doubt  be 
glad  to  assist  you  in  choosing  a  quantity  suited 
to  the  general  reading  public.  Another  good 
plan  is  to  get  suggested  lists  from  your  various 
customers.  A  notice  sent  out  to  this  effect, 
with  a  request  that  customers  send  in  the  titles 
of  books  they  would  like  to  read,  is  an  adver- 
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tising  advantage.  One  hundred  books  well 
selected  will  usually  answer  for  a  beginning, 
although  in  larger  places  a  greater  number 
would  be  desirable. 

An  ordinary  card  index  system  seems  to 
answer  the  general  requirements  for  keeping 
a  record  of  books  loaned.  These  indexes  may 
be  procured  from  any  stationery  jobber.  The 
most  convenient  sized  cards  are  four  by  six 
inches,  ruled  in  the  manner  here  indicated. 


TAKKN 

The  Harvester 

KBT. 

AMT. 

8-iO 

Mrs.  D,  Clark 

s-n 

M 

• 

« 

By  having  a  single  card  for  each  book  in  your 
library  with  two  boxes  for  them,  one  marked 
"In"  and  the  other  "Out,"  you  can  always  tell 
at  a  glance  where  a  certain  volume  is,  and 
likewise  the  amount  it  has  earned. 

The  average  rental  fee  is  two  cents  per  day, 
with  a  minimiun  charge  of  five  cents  on  any 
book.  There  are  some  variations,  however, 
from  this  rate.  Some  dealers  charge  an  initial 
fee  of  $1.00  for  a  life  membership  in  the  cir- 
culating library,  giving  their  patron  an  agree- 
ment that  upon  the  payment  of  a  like  amount 
in  rental  fees  the  holder  of  the  membership 
may  then  select  a  volume  from  the  library  to 
become  his  permanent  property.  The  library, 
however,  without  any  initial  fee  appears  to  be 
the  most  successful. 

An  enterprising  dealer  in  Ohio  has  had 
printed  a  special  slip  cover  for  each  book  in 
his  library,  the  outside  of  the  cover  bearing 
his  imprint  with  the  following  rules  and  regu- 
lations: 

There  are  no  membership  fees  or  advance  payments. 

The  charge  is  two  cents  a  day,  or  part  of  day. ' 

Minimum  payment  on  each  book  to  be  four  cents. 

When  a  book  is  returned,  the  amount  due  must  be 
paid  in  cash.    No  charge  accounts  are  kept. 

Persons  drawing  books  will  be  held  responsible  for 
their  return  in  good  condition.  Books  mutilated  or  lost 
will  be  charged  for  at  regular  retail  prices,  and  the 
rent  on  these  continues  until  such  books  are  paid  for 


or  replaced  in  the  Library.     Under  no  circumstances 
will  library  books  be  sent  or  called  for. 

No  catalogue  is  issued,  as  books  are  constantly  being 
added  as  published. 

If  for  any  reason  it  seems  advisable  in  a 
certain  community  to  require  a  deposit  of 
$1.00  or  more  a  membership  fee  may  be 
charged  and  a  certificate  issued.  The  follow- 
ing, sample  is  from  the  cover  of  a  four-page 
circular  giving  a  list  of  125  titles  of  books 
used  in  a  successfully  conducted  rental  library 
in  Kansas. 

Certificate  of  Membership  in  the  New 

Circulating  Library 

of  Standard  Publications. 

Membership  Fee,  $1.00  for  Two  Years. 

Rules  and  Regulations. 

Each  member  is  entitled  to  one  book  at  a  time,  and 
must  return  it  within  two  weeks  from  the  time  it  is 
taken.  The  librarian  will  check  the  day  and  month  on 
which  the  book  is  taken  out  and  returned.  Members 
may  change  books  as  often  as  they  plea'^e.  A  fine  of  the 
value  of  the  book  will  be  charged  to  any  member  not 
returning  it,  and  no  other  will  be  given  unless  the  rules 
and  regulations  are  complied  with. 

The  members  are  not  allowed  to  lend  out  books 
except  to  their  own  family. 

TAKE  THIS  CERTIFICATE  WITH  YOU  WHEN 
YOU  WISH  TO  DRAW  YOUR  FIRST  BOOK. 


This  is  to  certify 


That 


has  joined  the Library  Gub  page 

paid  the  fee,  and  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  Library 
for  two  years,  by  complying  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

Some  rental  librarians  prefer  to  keep  their 
books  in  slip-cover  cases,  although  this  is  not 
frequently  done.  These  cases  may  be  ob- 
tained, however,  in  about  three  convenient 
sizes,  at  five  or  six  cents  each. 

A  handy  reference  list  should  be  kept  on 
hand,  as  many  patrons  will  select  their  books 
by  title  from  a  list,  rather  than  look  over  a 
number  of  shelves  in  order  to  find  something 
of  interest.  An  indexed  book  of  two  or  three 
hundred  pages  answers  as  a  simple  form  for 
this  record.  For  the  sake  of  the  advertising 
purposes  some  dealers  have  argued  that  it  is 
better  not  to  distribute  a  list  of  books  in  the 
circulating  library,  but  on  the  other  hand,  to 
place  a  large  sign  in  the  window,  reading, 
"Come  In  and  Let  Us  Explain  Our  Circulating 
Library,"  or  some  other  means  to  induce  the 
customer  to  visit  the  store. 

In  June,  1913,  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy 
published  under  their  monthly  prize  contest 
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the  following  article  on  "How  to  Start  and 
Conduct  a  Circulating  Library,"  by  George  W. 
Staple,  Meridian,  Miss.  This  was  the  prize- 
winning  answer: 

"Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  running  a 
circulating  library  is  at  once  the  easiest  and 
the  hardest  thing  I  ever  attempted.  If  you 
are  careful,  the  library  will  prosper.  But  if 
you  fail  to  attend  to  the  proper  routine,  as  it 
comes  along,  you  will  find  it  worse  than  trying 
to  straighten  out  a  cash  account  that  has  been 
neglected  for  several  days. 

"First  about  the  books:  Buy  from  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  one  hundred 
books,  seventy-five  popular  copyrights,  and 
twenty-five  of  the  new  best  sellers.  'This  is  a 
good  start  without  too  much  expense.  Choose 
all  fiction,  and  no  children's  books.  ^ 

"Next  have  a  plain  mission  book-case  made 


Mr,  StapWs  library  card, 

without  doors  or  glass  front,  about  four  feet 
wide  by  six  feet  high,  with  six  shelves.  These 
shelves  will  hold  about  fifty  books  each,  thus 
giving  you  room  for  expansion.  Next  you 
must  have  a  card-index  box,  preferably  a  one- 
row  pull-drawer,  for  4  by  6  inch  cards.  Five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  cards  will  do,  printed 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  reproduction, 
and  on  both  sides.  You  thus  have  48  spaces 
on  the  two  sides,  lasting  the  ordinary  person 
a  year.  Be  very  particular  to  get  the  cus- 
tomer's full  name  and  exact  address.  Have 
the  exact  house  number  and  street.  It  would 
be  well,  too,  to  mention  the  occupation.  When 
a  book  is  taken,  write  the  number  diagonally 
across  the  square,  over  it  the  date;  when  re- 
turned, write  the  date  beneath,  and  you  have 
a  complete  record  of  that  book. 

"Next  have  a  record  book,  and,  starting 
with  any  number,  one  or  one  hundred,  write 
the  name  of  the  book  after  the  number.  Write 


that  number  on  the  front  inside  cover  of  the 
book.  Be  sure  to  put  it  on  the  cover,  not  on 
any  leaf.  Number  all  your  books,  indicating 
the  name  and  number,  with  the  numbers  fol- 
lowing down  the  page  in  succession;  then 
make  a  catalogue  of  the  books  by  alphabetical 
title  on  loose  leaves,  leaving  plenty  of  room 
under  each  letter  for  additions,  with  the  num- 
ber  of  the  book  after  the  title. 

"Let  no  books  out  to  strangers  or  non-resi- 
dents without  a  deposit  of  a  dollar.  Make 
every  new  member,  whenever  possible,  fill  out 
the  card  with  the  address  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. I  would  not  charge  any  fee  for  mem- 
bership, but  you  could  do  this:  charge  ten 
cents  for  each  book  taken  out,  or  five  cents  if 
the  customer  deposits  a  dollar  and  half  for 
membership  fee. 

"Now  to  make  a  success  of  a  library  you 
must  be  very  particular  about  the  following 
points:  First,  never  let  a  book  go  out  till  you 
have  registered  the  number  and  date  on  the 
proper  card.  Nor  let  it  be  put  back  in  the 
library  till  you  have  checked  in  the  date  on 
the  card  below  the  number,  in  order  that  the 
transaction  may  be  complete  and  the  member 
relieved  of  a  possible  dunning  for  a  book 
already  returned. 

"Have  an  understanding  that  all  books  can 
be  kept  one  week  with  a  penalty  of  one  cent 
for  each  succeeding  day  of  overtime.  And 
unless  you  want  to  ruin  the  whole  thing,  exact 
this  penalty  without  fail.. 

"Have  some  day  in  the  week  as  a  special 
day  for  going  through  your  cards  with  stamp 
in  hand  and  postal  cards.  Write  down  the 
name  of  the  delinquent  and  the  address,  then 
turn  over  and  stamp  the  card,  putting  in  the 
number.  If  this  receives  no  attention  and  you 
need  the  book,  send  a  messenger  for  it.  If 
he  be  a  good  customer  and  "touchy,"  send 
along  two  or  three  books  for  a  further  selec- 
tion. 

WATCHING  THE  RETURNS. 

"If  you  want  to  know  just  what  you  are 
doing,  get  a  thin  lock  box  or  other  convenient 
closed  container.  Drop  all  the  money  in  there, 
then  empty  it  at  intervals  and  record  the  re- 
ceipts. If  a  book  is  lost,  stolen,  or  sold,  be 
sure  to  scratch  it  off  your  list,  so  that  your  list 
may  remain  up  to  date.  Once  in  two  or  three 
months,  as  occasion  offers,  check  over  your 
books  entirely  in  and  oi;t  of  the  library  to  see 
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if  any  are  missing.  Some  people  like  to  ^teal 
a  book. 

"If  you  follow  the  foregoing  or  a  similar 
plan  you  will  have  no  trouble.  But  if  you  get 
careless,  in  a  year  or  two,  when  you  think  you 
ought  to  have  350  or  400  books,  you  will  be 
short  a  hundred  or  more. 

"If  you  deal  with  McClurg  he  will  send  you 
frequent  bulletins,  thus  keeping  you  posted  on 
all  the  best  fiction,  the  newest  books,  and  those 
most  in  demand  in  the  big  cities.  This  is  of 
immense  value  and  help." 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Chase,  formerly  of  Bangor, 
Maine,  also  gives  some  splendid  ideas  on  how 
he  conducted  a  Circulating  Library.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  his  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  in 
January,  1914: 

"Some  six  years  ago  we  started  a  lending, 
or  circulatir\g,  library  with  a  competent  librar- 
ian in  charge,  a  stock  of  fifty  books,  and  no 
competition.  To-day  we  still  have  the  san^e 
competent  librarian,  but  our  stock  of  books 
has  increased  to  1500,  and  the  number  of  our 
competitors  has  gone  up  to  seven.  All  this 
in  a  city  of  26,000  inhabitants. 

"Naturally,  in  conducting  a  lending  library, 
a  prime  essential  is  the  books;  but  of  more 
importance  than  this  is  the  necessity  of  having 
a  competent  person  in  charge  of  the  books,  for 
upon  this  feature  depends  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  whole  venture.  No  one  would  think 
of  putting  a  green  boy  in  charge  of  the  pre- 
scription department;  neither  should  any  one 
have  charge  of  library  books  who  is  not  fully 
capable  of  handling  them.  To  successfully 
run  a  circulating  library  one  must  intimately 
know  his  books — and  more  intimately  know 
his  customers,  their  likes  and  dislikes.  The 
librarian  must  have  the  location  of  his  books 
at  finger-tip ;  must  know  the  authors,  the  plots 
of  the  stories  and  the  general  type  to  which 
each  story  belongs. 

"The  books  in  our  library  are  nearly  all 
fiction,  and  modern  fiction  at  that.  Our  slogan 
is  'All  the  latest  books  all  the  time.'  There 
are  certain  books  that  are  as  standard  as  Ep- 
som salt:  these  we  always  have  in  stock, 
replacing  old  copies  with  new  ones  when  the 
old  ones  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 

"Standard  works  such  as  Dickens's,  Shakes- 
peare's and  Scott's  have  no  place  on  our 
shelves,  as  the  public  library  draws  the  read- 
ers of  this  class  of  literature.    The  major  part 


of  the  books  in  our  library  is  made  of  the 
popular  fiction  of  the  day — some  of  it  good, 
some  of  it  bad,  but  all  of  it  just  off  the  press, 
and  ranging  in  price  from  one  dollar  to  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half  per  copy.  They  are  the  books 
that  are  advertised  in  the  various  ways  known 
to  publishers,  the  books  that  are  being  talked 
about  in  clubs  and  home,  the  ones  that  are 
being  reviewed  in  the  current  magazines. 
They  also  include  dramatizations  of  the  popu- 
lar plays. 

"We  get  these  books  as  soon  as  they  are 
released  by  the  publishers,  the  number  of 
copies  of  each  that  we  buy  varying  greatly,  in 
many  cases  one  of  each  being  sufficient  How- 
ever, It  is  oftentimes  necessary  to  have  several 
copies  of  one  book.  If  we  receive  notice  of  a 
particularly  good  story,  or  one  by  a  popular 
author,  we  order  sometimes  as  many  as  twelve 
copies  of  it. 

ORDERED   IN   ADVANCE. 

"Books  that  are  sure  to  be  popular  are  or- 
dered in  advance  of  publication  from  lists 
furnished  by  the  dealers,  the  number  of  copies 
of  each  depending  on  the  popularity  of  the 
author,  number  of  calls  for*  the  book  by  our 
patrons,  and  by  the  reviews  published  in  un- 
biased magazines. 

"Short  stories — ^that  is,  a  volume  containing 
several  separate  stories — do  not  appeal  to  our 
customers,  most  of  them  seeming  to  desire 
only  one  story  in  a  volume.  Of  course,  short 
stories  by  very  well-known  writers,  such  as 
Edna  Ferber,  Sewell  Ford,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker 
and  the  inimitable  O.  Henry,  have  demand 
enough  to  warrant  their  being  kept  in  the 
library. 

"Before  placing  a  book  in  our  library  we 
paste  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover  a  book- 
plate bearing  the  name  and  address  of  the 
library,  together  with  our  terms.  On  the 
inside  of  the  back  cover  is  lightly  pasted  a 
blank  piece  of  paper  a  little  smaller  than  the 
page  of  the  book;  on  this  we  stamp  with  a 
rubber  dater  the  date  on  which  the  volume 
is  taken  out.  With  a  stationery  embosser  we 
mark  our  name  on  several  of  the  leaves,  thus 
preventing  a  customer  from  mistaking  the 
book  for  one  of  his  own.  The  outside  cover 
is  next  given  a  thorough  coatiof  varnish.  This 
gives  a  deal  of  added  life  to  the  binding  of  a 
book,  making  it  last  over  twice  as  long  as  an 
unvarnished  one. 
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"We  use  no  paper  covers  at  all  on  our  books, 
as  anything  that  tends  to  cover  up  the  binding 
takes  away  from  the  attractiveness  of  the  vol- 
ume; and  many  a  book  is  taken  out  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  pretty  cover  ap- 
pealed to  the  taker.  Then  again,  a  multitude 
of  variegated  covers  gives  the  impression  of 
a  greater  variety  than  if  the  exteriors  were 
all  somewhat  alike. 

"The  books  are  displayed  in  a  sectional  case 
occupying  at  the  present  time  a  space  of  about 
twelve  feet  along  one  side  of  the  wall.  We 
have  thirty-two  sections,  each  holding  around 
twenty-five  volumes,  thus  giving  shelf  room 
for  800  volumes.  Then,  of  course,  we  have 
in  the  neighborhood  of  600  books  in  circula- 
tion all  the  time. 

"The  books  are  arranged  on  shelves  accord- 
ing to  type,  every  book  of  each  class  having  a 
particular  place.  There  are  shelves  for  west- 
em  stories,  detective  stories,  outdoor  stories, 
society  and  love  stories,  tales  of  adventure, 
boys*  and  girls'  stories,  and  short  stories. 
Works  of  such  prolific  popular  writers  as  Lin- 
coln, Oppenheim,  McCutcheon,  and  Rex  Beach 
also  have  shelves  of  their  own.  The  most 
prominent  position  is  given  to  the  books  that 
are  just  off  the  press — the  'new'  books.  These 
classifications  make  it  easy  for  any  one  to 
select  his  favorite  style  of  fiction  at  a  glance. 

"There  is  no  red  tape  connected  with  taking 
a  book  from  our  library.  All  we  require  is 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  taking  the 
book.  We  trust  to  the  honesty  of  the  patron 
and  find  that  it  pays,  for  our  percentage  of 
loss  from  theft  is  very  small,  running  less 
than  one  book  a  month.  Our  terms  are  two 
cents  a  day,  payable  when  the  book  is  returned, 
counting  the  first  and  last  day  as  one.  Thus 
for  a  book  taken  on  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
and  returned  on  the  eighth  day,  the  charge  is 
for  seven  days,  or  fourteen  cents. 

"When  a  book  is  let  out  we  stamp  the  date 
on  the  inside  back  cover,  and  place  the  name 
and  address  of  the  taker,  together  with  the 
name  of  book,  on  a  loose-leaf  pad.  From  the 
pad  the  name  is  transferred  to  a  card  index 
of  customers,  each  regular  customer  having  a 
separate  card  on  which  is  charged  each  book 
and  the  date  on  which  it  was  taken.  When 
the  book  is  returned  the  title  of  the  book  and 
the  name  of  the  customer  are  again  placed  on 
the  pad  with  the  amount  marked  'paid.'  From 
this  pad  we  check  the  names  in  the  index  and 


mark  the  book  returned.  By  using  this  card- 
index  system  we  are  enabled  not  only  to  keep 
track  of  the  book,  but  we  are  also  enabled  to 
tell  the  customer  what  he  has  read — oftentimes 
a  very  desirable  feature. 

OUT-OF-TOWN    PATRONS   SUPPLIED. 

"If  the  person  taking  a  book  is  a  'transient,' 
that  is,  some  one  who  does  not  subscribe  regu- 
larly, his  name  is  taken  and  later  transferred 
to  another  card  index,  the  entry  being  listed 
imder  the  date  of  the  taking;  and  when  re- 
turned the  book  is  checked  by  means  of  this 
date. 

"We  also  have  an  arrangement  whereby 
patrons  living  out  of  town  may  haye  books. 
We  sell  them  any  one  they  desire,  in  the  way 
of  fiction,  for  $1.50.  This  they  may  return 
and  exchange  at  any  time  for  another  book  on 
payment  of  five  cents.  Of  course,  if  they  so 
desire,  they  may  keep  any  book  indefinitely; 
they  have  paid  for  it. 

"As  we  add  on  an  average  of  one  book  a 
day  to  the  stock  we  would  eventually  get  more 
books  on  hand  than  we  could  utilize  if  we  did 
not  dispose  of  some  at  intervals.  Books  which 
have  become  worn  out,  books  which  are  no 
longer  in  demand,  and  those  of  which  we  have 
more  copies  than  need  be  in  stock,  accumulate 
and  must  be  gotten  rid  of. 

"In  some  of  the  surrounding  small  towns 
are  lending  and  public  libraries  that  cannot 
afford  to  buy  new  books,  but  are  very  glad  to 
get  second-hand  copies  of  good  fiction  at  the 
price  of  twenty-five  cents  a  volume.  Granges, 
church  libraries  and  various  small  societies  are 
usually  glad  to  take  a  number  of  copies.  But 
the  way  in  which  we  dispose  of  most  of  the 
books  that  we  do  not  desire  to  keep  longer  is 
to  place  them  in  the  show  window  in  positions 
where  the  titles  can  be  seen  easily  from  the 
street,  marking  them  29  cents  each,  or  four 
for  a  dollar.  This  method  will  easily  dispose 
of  the  books,  for  there  are  always  plenty  of 
people  ready  to  buy  their  favorite  stories  at  an 
attractive  price. 

"Aside  from  the  direct  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness about  four  or  five  hundred  people  are 
brought  into  the  store  every  day,  from  whom 
we  get  many  purchasers  of  other  merchandise. 
The  business  is  a  steady  one,  the  receipts  vary- 
ing but  slightly  from  month  to  month.  There 
are  no  dull  seasons,  for  books  are  read  every 
day  in  the  year." 


I  Go  Out  to  Buy  a  Camera 


By  D.  G.  Baird 


We  have  a  new  boy  at  our  house,  and,  being 
justifiably  proud  of  him,  we  wanted  a  camera 
so  that  we  might  perform  the  usual  snapshoot- 
ing acts  that  all  fond  parents  feel  obliged  to 
carry  out. 

I  knew  very  little  about  cameras,  being  just 
an  ordinary  mortal,  not  a  tradesman;  but  I 
did  know  a  good  deal  about  the  price  the  father 
of  a  new  boy  was  able  to  pay  for  one.  The 
salesman,  however,  seemed  to  have  an  entirely 
different  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  began 
by  mustering  up  considerable  enthusiasm  and 
showing  me  a  well-known  make  that  sells  for 
around  $25.  No  doubt  it  was  an  excellent 
camera.  The  salesman  assured  me  that  it 
was.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to  think  that  it  was 
the  only  camera  in  his  whole  stock  that  was 
worth  buying. 

I  didn't  doubt  the  salesman's  word  in  the 
least.  I  was  fully  cQnvinced  that  the  camera 
before  me  was  an  excellent  article  of  merchan- 
dise. But  I  did  doubt  my  ability  to  face  my 
landlord  with  a  clear  conscience  after  investing 
that  much  money  in  a  camera. 

So  I  demurred,  much  as  I  hated  to  do  it  in 
the  face  of  such  enthusiastic  praise  of  the 
goods.  I  asked  the  young  man  whether  it 
were  not  possible  to  buy  a  camera  for  less 
money  than  that. 

His  answer  wasn't  very  reassuring. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "if  you  care  to  get  a 
smaller  size.  But  if  you'll  take  my  advice, 
you'll  buy  that  one.  It's  by  far  the  best  value 
for  the  slight  difference  in  price."  ^ 

And  with  that  he  brought  out  another 
camera  exactly  like  the  first  except  that  it  was 
a  little  smaller. 

I  reflected  that  a  new  boy  isn't  so  very  large, 
however,  and  the  smaller  size  would  probably 
be  large  enough  to  answer  our  purposes.  So 
I  meekly  inquired  the  price  of  the  smaller 
article.  But  I  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  smaller  one  was  only  a  very  little  cheaper. 

Regretfully  I  told  the  salesman  that  I  should 
not  buy  a  camera. 

FROM  A  WRONG  ANGLE. 

"If  it's  the  price  you  object  to,"  he  said, 
somewhat  condescendingly,  "I  can  give  you 
the  same  camera   with   a   different   lens    for 


$16.53.      This  one  has  the 


» 


And  he 


(<i 
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proceeded  to  tell  me  a  lot  of  things  that  I 
couldn't  understand  about  lenses. 

But  by  this  time  I  had  about  decided  that  I 
had  rather  not  buy  a  camera  in  that  store.  I 
wanted  a  cheap  camera,  and  I  hated  to  let  that 
aristocratic  young  man  behind  the  counter 
know  just  how  "cheap"  I  was. 

"Well,  how  about  a  box  camera?"  he  asked 
as  I  turned  to  leave.  "If  you  want  something 
real  cheap,  you  can  get  a  box  for  just  a  few 
dollars."  And  he  brought  out  several  and  set 
them  on  the  counter. 

Will  these  take  good  pictures?"  I  asked. 
Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  rather  indifferently. 
"They'll  take  good  pictures,  all  right." 

"Then  what  is  the  difference  between  these 
and  the  higher  priced  ones?" 

"Simply  a  matter  of  convenience  and  good 
taste.  The  box  is  awkward  to  carry,  and 
every  one  knows  it's  cheap.  The  better  class 
of  people  don't  care  to  be  seen  carrying  it 
around. 

"A  camera  is  a  thing  that  a  fellow  wants  to 
take  along  when  he  goes  to  a  picnic  or  to  the 
park  or  out  with  a  party  of  friends.  Now 
with  this  machine  here  (reverting  to  the  orig- 
inal high-priced  article)  you  have  a  camera 
that  you're  proud  of  and  that ." 

A  LOST  SALE. 

But  I  ,was  half-way  to  the  door.  I  certainly 
didn't  want  a  camera  that  I  would  be  ashamed 
of,  and  I  didn't  feel  like  buying  the  expensive 
one,  so  I  would  have  to  disappoint  the  wife 
and  the  new  boy  and . 

But  that  would  never  do.  I  was  passing 
another  drug  store  just  a  few  doors  from  the 
place  I  had  left,  and  there  in  the  window  were 
a  lot  of  cameras  of  different  styles ;  also  some 
beautiful  pictures  that  the  cards  accompanying 
them  said  had  been  taken  with  the  machines 
on  display. 

For  a  moment  I  hesitated.  Then,  thinking 
that  the  clerks  in  this  store  would  not  know 
how  I  had  been  humiliated  (my  own  fault,  of 
course)  in  the  other  store,  I  entered  and  again 
announced  the  fact  that  I  wanted  a  camera. 

My  spirits  began  to  rise  with  the  first  word 
from  this  clerk. 
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"Yes,  sir,"  he  said  enthusiastically,  when  I 
told  him  what  I  wanted.  "Now,  here,"  he 
went  on  as  he  began  setting  out  cameras  of  all 
styles  and  sizes;  "here  is  an  excellent  value 
for  $16.53.  This  takes  a  picture  2%  inches 
wide  by  4%  inches  long — ^almost  as  large  as  a 
post-card.  If  you  prefer  a  smaller  size,  I  can, 
of  course,  give  you  a  better  price;  or  if  you 
want  something  plain  but  substantial,  these 
box  cameras  are  very  inexpensive." 

AN  OFFER  OF  ASSISTANCE. 

I  confessed  that  I  didn't  know  a  thing  about 
cameras,  and  he  assured  me  that  very  little 
knowledge  was  necessary.  He  would  load  it 
for  me  and  give  me  a  little  book  of  instruc- 
tions, and  I  would  have  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  manipulating  the  apparatus.  Not  a  deroga- 
tory word  did  he  say  about  the  box  style. 

For  $4.80  I  bought  a  camera  that  takes  pic- 
tures the  same  size  as  those  taken  by  the  more 
expensive  one.  And  I  might  say  that  I  am 
well  pleased  .with  it, 

But  I  want  to  tell  you  something  more. 

While  the  salesman  was  making  out  my 
sales  slip  and  showing  me  how  to  use  the 
camera,  I  ventured  to  question  him  on  the 
subject  of  'salesmanship. 

"Tell  me,"  I  said,  "why  you  didn't  try 
harder  to  sell  me  the  more  expensive  article. 
It  would  have  been  to  your  advantage  to  do  so, 
wouldn't  it?" 

"I  saw  at  once,"  he  replied,  "that  you  were 
not  interested  in  the  expensive  one.  As  soon 
as  I  set  them  out  on  the  counter  your  eyes 
turned  to  the  boxes,  and  when  I  mentioned  the 
folding  ones  you  merely  glanced  at  them  and 
turned  your  eyes  back  to  the  others. 

"You  wanted  an  inexpensive  camera.  By 
putting  forth  some  effort,  I  might  have  talked 
you  into  buying  the  expensive  one,  but  you 
wouldn't  have  been  satisfied.  You  would 
have  taken  it  home  and  showed  it  to  your  wife 
and  she  would  have  complained  about  the 
price — no  doubt  she  had  told  you  to  get  an 
inexpensive  one — ^and  neither  of  you  would 
have  cared  to  come  to  this  store  again  for  fear 
we  would  once  more  talk  you  into  buying 
something  that  you  didn't  feel  you  could 
afford.  That  would  have  been  more  to  our 
discredit  than  selling  you  the  expensive  camera 
would  have  been  to  our  advantage." 

A  little  questioning  brought .  out  the  fact 
that  this  salesman  had  a  number  of  ideas  on 


the  subject  of  salesmanship.  He  expressed 
himself  in  this  way:  "I  don't  think  it  a  very 
good  plan  to  try  to  sell  the  highest-priced 
goods  first.  When  that  is  done  the  customer 
feels  that  the  clerk  is  simply  trying  to  get  all 
the  money  he  can  out  of  him.  Then  when  the 
salesman  has  to  come  down  to  the  cheaper 
goods,  the  customer  is  dissatisfied  with  them, 
having  been  persuaded  that  the  others  are  far 
superior,  and  he  feels  a  little  ashamed,  maybe, 
to  buy  the  lower-priced  articles. 

'T[  always  show  all  my  goods  first;  both 
expensive  and  inexpensive  ones.  Then  I  can 
see  in  a  moment  which  the  customer  is  the 
more  interested  in. 

"Not  that  I  don't  make  any  effort  to  sell  a 
customer  something  a  little  better  than  he  had 
in  mind.  I  usually  do.  But  not  top  much 
better.  Shock  a  customer  with  a  high  price 
right  off  and  he  will  begin  to  harden.  You 
can  just  see  the  lines  about  his  mouth  tighten, 
and  he  begins  to  draw  himself  in  and  prepare 
for  a  strong  defensive.  Then  when  you  bring 
out  the  less  expensive  goods  the  customer  feels 
that  they  are  not  much  good,  and  if  he  can't 
buy  the  better  ones,  which  he  isn't  willing  to 
pay  the  price  for,  he  won't  get  any  at  all. 

"The  main  thing,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  show 
goods,  watch  the  customer,  then  make  helpful 
suggestions  when  you  see  what  suggestions 
are  likely  to  be  helpful." 

I  told  him  that  the  salesman  in  another 
store  had  intimated  that  no  one  with  any 
degree  of  self-respect  would  be  seen  carrying 
a  box  camera. 

He  smiled.  He  was  too  courteous  to  con- 
demn another  man's  methods,  but  he  did  as- 
sure me  that  many  very  respectable  people  do 
buy  box  cameras  and  carry  them  out  in  public, 
and  he  assured  me  that  the  one  I  had  just 
bought  would  do  perfectly  satisfactory  work. 
They  guaranteed  it  and  would  exchange  it  at 
any  time  or  refund  my  money  if  I  were  not 
wholly  satisfied. 

The  clerk  to  whom  I  first  went  may  be  an 
excellent  salesman.  I  don't  know.  At  any 
rate  I  haven't  a  thing  to  say  against  him.  But 
when  I  need  films  or  other  goods  I  don't  go 
to  him  for  them.  The  salesman  from  whom  I 
bought  my  camera  seems  to  know  just  about 
what  I  want,  and  I  never  feel  embarrassed 
when  trading  with  him. 


From  Bulletin  Subscribers 


Pit  Terriera  (or  Measure  and   Profit 

To  the  Editors : 

Your  appeal  at  the  end  of  Mr,  Scott's  rabbit 
culture  article  on  page  373  of  the  September 
Bulletin  leads  me  to  submit  a  description  of 
a  hobby  the  riding  of  which  gives  me  much 
pleasure. 

I  raise  pit  bull  terriers  as  a  side-line,  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  that  can  be  produced, 
and  I  have  taken  numerous  prizes  with  them 
at  dog  shows. 

Of  course  there  is  work  mixed  with  the 
pleasure,  but  I  enjoy  it.  It  is  a  change  from 
the  routine  of  the  store. 

Incidentally  I  may  say  that  there  is  money 


my  dogs  get  cooked  rice  mixed  with  ground 
raw  beef.  They  are  never  given  potatoes  or 
sweets,  for  these  are  fat-producers. 

Terriers  require  plenty  of  exercise,  and  mine 
get  the  necessary  amount  by  chasing  after  me 
as  I  ride  my  bicycle,  a  plan  that  gives  them  a 
good  run  and  that  provides  me  with  a  little 
recreation.  I  also  work  them  on  a  treading 
machine.  Large  boxes  with  plenty  of  straw 
are  their  sleeping  places. 

Although  I  never  fight  my  dogs,  they  are  of 
real  fighting  stock.  Contrary  to  popular  im- 
pression, bulldogs  are  not  naturally  vicious  and 
cross,  but  are  really  kind  and  clever,  especially 
with  children,  if  handled  the  right  way. 

I  don't  believe  any  one  could  bre<tk  into  my 
house  at  night  unless  he  shot  Lady  Bonnie 
first.  We  always  keep  her  in  the  house  at 
night,  as  I  am  at  the  drug  store  until  twelve 
o'clock  every  other  evening. 

De»  Moines,  la.  JOHN  F.  SCHROEDER. 


Somt  rf  Lady  Btanit't  pupt. 

in  the  game  if  it  is  played  right,  I  never  sell 
a  pup  for  less  than  twenty-five  dollars,  either 
male  or  female,  and  even  at  the  minimum  fig- 
ure the  sale  always  shows  a  balance  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger.  All  of  my  dogs  are 
registered  in  the  United  Kennel  Qub,  of  Chi- 
cago. The  pups  are  usually  sold  when  they 
are  from  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  as  that  is 
the  time  they  show  up  to  the  best  advantage. 
Sometimes,  however,  I  wait  until  they  are 
three  or  four  months  of  age,  holding  them  the 
extra  time  so  I  can  trim  their  ears.  I  never 
dock  the  tail  of  a  terrier,  as  that  is  one  of  his 
main  points  at  a  show. 

"Lady  Bonnie"  is  one  of  my  best  terriers 
and  raises  from  six  to  eight  pups  twice  a  year. 
The  little  chaps  in  the  accompanying  photo- 
graph are  from  a  recent  Utter. 

Terriers  thrive  best  if  fed  a  light  meal  at 
noon  and  a  heavier  one,  consisting  of  cooked 
beef  and  bones,  at  night.    About  once  a  week 


Committee  Suggestions  for  the  Revision. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  am  listing  below  a  few  of  the  suggestions 
I  have  made  to  the  U.  S.  P.  revision  commit- 
tee and  which  I  would  like  to  pass  on  to  your 
readers. 

1.  A  revised  formula  for  aromatic  sulphuric 
acid,  in  which  the  quantity  of  alcohol  in  the 
preparation  is  cut  down  and  replaced  by 
glycerin: 

Sulphuric  acid 109  cc 

Tincture  of  ginger SO  cc. 

Oil  of  cinnamon 1  cc. 

Glycerin  300  cc 

Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  1000  cc. 

Add  the  sulphuric  acid  gradually,  and  with  much 
caution,  to  500  cc  of  alcohol  and  allow  the  mixture 
to  cool.  Then  add  to  it  the  tincture  of  ginger,  the  oil 
of  cinnamon  and  the  glycerm,  and  afterwards  enough 
alcohol  to  make  the  product  measure  1000  cc. 

This  formula  decreases  the  alcoholic  content 
almost  one-third  and  increases  the  specific 
gravity  considerably,  but  I  do  not  think  these 
act  to  its  discredit  as  the  product  is  usually 
being  prescribed  in  combination  with  some 
vehicle  or  diluent. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  when  1  cc  of 
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this  preparation  is  added  to  9  cc  of  water 
only  a  slight,  if  any,  turbidity'  develops, 
whereas  with  the  present  U.  S.  P.  preparation 
the  oil  of  cmnamon  and  resins  in  the  tincture 
of  ginger  are  immediately  thrown  out  of  solu- 
tion, making  a  very  turbid  mixture.  The 
glycerin  used  should  be  of  U.  S.  P.  quality. 

2.  A  revised  formula  for  a  practically  per- 
manent iodine  ointment: 

Iodine 4  grammes. 

Ether 20  cc. 

Anhydrous,  lanolin 15  grammes. 

Benzoinated  lard 81  grammes. 

Dissolve  the  iodine  in  the  ether  contained  in  a  test 
tube,  and  incorporate  with  the  lanolin  and  lard;  mix 
thoroughly  and  allow  the  ether  to  evaporate. 

I  use  ether  in  place  of  potassium  iodide  and 
glycerin,  this  method  being  simpler  and  less 
likely  to  cause  the  absorption  of  moisture,  the 
presence  of  the  latter  being  the  chief  cause  for 
ointments  becoming  rancid.  Anhydrous  lan- 
olin is  used  to  absorb  the  moisture  from  the 
lard  and  hence  lessen  the  possibility  of  the 
lard  becoming  rancid. 

3.  A  formula  for  a  revised  ointment  of 
phenol : 

Phenol  crystals 2  grammes. 

Ointment,  enough  to  make 100  grammes. 

Dissolve  the  phenol  crystals  in  2  cc  of  ether  in  a 
test  tube  and  incorporate  in  the  ointment  by  rapid 
trituration  until  all  the  ether  has  evaporated.  The 
solubility  of  phenol  in  fats  and  waxes  is  greater  than 
1  in  10.  I  have  found  that  ointment  prepared  by  heat, 
although  containing  less  than  these  proportions,  shows 
crystals  of  phenol  on  cooling,  these  being  naturally 
irritating. 


I  have  used  ether  in  preparing  ointments 
containing  the  following  substances  with  good 
results  in  every  case:  chrysarobin,  iodoform, 
camphor,  thymol,  salicylic  acid,  and  other 
ether-soluble  substances. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  ThoMAS  A.  EgaN. 

Another  Texan  Discusses  Competition. 

To  the  Editors: 

The  plaint  of  J.  L.  R.,  which  appeared  on 
page  29i9  of  the  July  issue  of  your  magazine, 
against  the  handling  of  drug-store  products  by 
merchants  in  other  lines  has  a  familiar  ring. 
His  recital  of  troubles  covers  my  case  so 
exactly  that  I  could  almost  persuade  myself 
.that  I  wrote  it. 

Naturally  I  was  also  much  interested  in  the 
replies  to  J.  L.  R.'s  appeal  by  Mr.  Kopald  and 
Mr.  Stedem,  both  of  which  appeared  in  the 
September  Bulletin.  Every  bit  of  light  on 
the  subject  is  much  appreciated  by  small-town 
druggists  like  myself  who  are  in  need  of  pro- 
tection for  their  legitimate  pursuits. 

In  our  section  wholesale  groc-  are  selling 
patent  medicines,  and  even  e  of  the  whole- 
sale drug  houses  are  also  catc/ing  to  the  retail 
grocery  trade.  The  situation  is  indeed  one 
that  needs  to  be  remedied  if  the  druggist's  call- 
ing is  to  be  protected. 

To  my  mind  there  are  two,  possibly  three, 
solutions  to  the  problem  that  confronts  J.  L. 
R.  and  others  of  us  in  similar  positions.  The 
first  remedy  that  has  suggested  itself  to  me  is 
to  buy  the  grocer's  or  other  merchant's  stock 
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Let  Us  Help  with  Your  Advertising. 

You  send  us  a  specimen  of  your  advertising  copy — we  tell  you  if  it  can  be 
bettered,  and  how.  That,  in  a  sentence,  is  the  object  of  the  Ad  Clinic  we  have  been 
conducting  in  the  past  three  issues  of  the  Bulletin  and  which  we  hope  to  continue 
for  a  number  of  months  to  come. 

If  your  advertising  isn't  producing  the  results  you  think  it  should,  perhaps  we 
can  help.  We'll  reproduce  your  ad  in  the  Bulletin  and  point  possible  ways  to 
make  the  copy  yield  greater  returns.  If  necessary,  we'll  have  the  ad  reset,  the  new 
form  showing  a  better  arrangement. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  charge  for  this  service.  And  if  you  request  it,  your 
name  and  that  of  your  store  will  be  eliminated  from  the  reproduction. 

The  advertisements  submitted  needn't  be  taken  from  newspapers  if  you  are 
using  other  mediums.  We  are  prepared  to  discuss  store  papers,  counter  slips,  hand- 
bills, letter-heads — any  form  of  printed  advertising  that  is  used  l)y  druggists. 

Send  along  specimens  and  let  us  help  you  get  better  results. 
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of  drugs  after  getting  his  promise  to  refrain 
from  handling  them  in  the  future.  This  way 
out  isn't  always  workable,  however,  as  the 
competitor  usually  wants  spot  cash  and  the 
average  druggist  is  sometimes  not  in  a  position 
to  advance  it. 

There  is  quite  a  large  trade  from  Mexicans 
in  our  part  of  Texas,  and  these  men,  especially 
the  farmers,  have  to  be  carried  on  the  books 
for  months  at  a  time.  This  condition  is  one 
of  the  reasons  the  grocers  advance  for  handling 
medicines.  I  have  had  my  present  store  only 
a  few  months  and  feel  that  I  do  not  know  the 
local  customers  well  enough  to  carry  them  on 
my  books  for  any  length  of  time.  And  I 
cannot  speak  Spanish,  which  is  an  additional 
handicap.     I'm  learning  the  language,  though. 

My  suggestion  for  overcoming  this  condi- 
tion, which  probably  exists  in  other  sections 
than  mine,  is  for  the  druggist  to  carry  the 
grocer  while  the  latter  carries  the  Mexicans. 
That  is,  when  a  Mexican  wants  a  bottle  of 
medicine,  let  him  go  to  the  grocer  and  get  an 
order  for  it  on  the  druggist.  The  druggist 
should  save  the  orders  and  collect  from  the 
grocer  whenever  the  grocer  gets  his  money 
from  the  customer.  A  percentage  of  the 
money  received,  of  course,  should  go  to  the 
grocer  in  order  to  repay  him  for  his  part  in 
the  deal. 

Still  another  way  out  is  to  secure  the  com- 
peting dealer's  promise  not  to  handle  any  more 
drugs  after  his  present  stock  is  exhausted.  A 
specified^  date  could  be  set,  after  which  the 
other  man  would  not  make  additional  pur- 
chases. 

Cooperation  with  the  competitor,  perhaps 
giving  up  ourselves  any  unsportsmanlike 
methods  we  may  be  pursuing,  is  my  idea  for 
overcoming  the  present  difficulties.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  success  other  druggists  may 
have  had  along  this  line.  C  S.  H. 

Texas. 

On  Dangerous  Ground. 

To  the  Editors: 

While  on  a  vacation  trip  this  summer  to  a 
well-known  shore  resort  in  a  neighboring 
State,  I  dropped  into  a  prosperous  looking 
drug  store  to  make  a  small  purchase,  also  to 
look  around  for  any  new  ideas  that  I  could  use 
in  my  own  business.  The  store  had  a  new 
idea  all  right,  but  not  one  I  cared  to  adopt. 

The  peculiar  thing  that  focused  my  atten- 


tion was  that  the  clerks  did  not  place  revenue 
stamps  on  any  of  the  proprietary  articles  sold, 
neither  did  they  collect  the  excise  tax  on  sales 
requiring  it 

On  my  first  visit  I  concluded  that  probably 
the  particular  sales  I  had  noticed  were  over- 
looked by  the  clerk,  but  on  my  second  call  the 
same  routine  was  carried  out,  and  on  my  third 
trip  curiosity  overcame  diffidence  and  I  spoke 
to  the  head  clerk  something  like  this: 

"I  have  been  in  here  several  times  lately  and 
you  seem  to  be  out  of  revenue  stamps.  I 
never  see  you  attach  them  to  the  proprietary 
articles  you  sell.  What  is  your  system  and 
how  do  you  get  away  with  it?"  . 

He  looked  at  me  again,  laughed  and  said: 
"I'll  tell  you,  my  friend.  We  operate  a  chain 
of  several  drug  stores,  and  we  have  already 
been  fined  three  times  for  failure  to  attach 
stamps.  For  the  first  offense  the  boss  paid 
$500,  for  the  second  he  paid  $750,  and  the 
last  fine  he  paid  set  him  back  $2500." 

All  I  could  think  of  to  say  as  I  made  my 
departure  was,  "Well,  I  should  think  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  affix  the  stamps." 

I  am  still  wondering  what  the  idea  was. 
Evidently  this  man  has  a  system  of  high  fin- 
ance that  puts  Ponzi  in  the  shade. 

Bristol,  Conn.  B.  L.  BenNETT. 

It's  a  Navy  Cocktail. 

To  the  Editors: 

Permit  me  to  describe  another  method  for 
dispensing  castor  oil  in  a  palatable  form  in 
addition  to  the  list  supplied  by  James  Wood- 
row  on  page  395  of  your  magazine  for 
September. 

The  method  is  one  that  is  used  in  the  navy, 
or  at  least  in  as  much  of  it  as  was  represented 
by  the  transport  on  which  I  served  during  the 
war. 

We  proceeded  as  follows: 

Take  a  dry  medicine  glass  and  in  it  place  a 
small  amount  of  glycerin,  rotating  the  glass 
so  that  the  glycerin  flows  over  practically  the 
entire  inside  surface.  Then  add  about  one 
flui drachm  of  peppermint  water  and  fill  the 
graduate  to  the  one-ounce  mark  with  the  castor 
oil,  topping  off  with  a  small  amount  of  com- 
pound tincture  of  cardamom. 

This  makes  such  a  palatable  concoction  that 
it  is  frequently  referred  to  as  a  navy  cocktail. 

Philadelphia,  Pa,  LOUIS  N.  BlAUSTEIN. 
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S'mple  Tests  for  Adulteration  of  Turpentine. 

Specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Qiemistry, 
United  States  Departmertt  of  Agriculture, 
have  worked  out  a  number  of  simple  tests  for 
detecting  the  adulteration  of  turpentine. 
.  When  turpentine  is  adulterated  to  the  extent 
of  10  per  cent  or  more,  a  careful  observer 
familiar  with  the  product  can  usually  deter- 
mine the  fact  by  one  or  more  of  the  following 
simple  tests: 

Odor. — The  presence  of  kerosene,  gasoline, 
benzol,  or  solvent  naphtha  is  usually  revealed 
bv  its  odor.  Wood  turpentine  is  best  distin- 
guished from  gum  spirits  by  its  odor.  The 
odors  of  these  materials  cannot  be  described; 
they  can  be  learned  only  by  actual  trial  and 
experience.  Lack  of  the  characteristic  turpen- 
tine odor  is  good  ground  for  a  careful  test  to 
determine  the  purity  of  the  sample. 

Grease  Spot, — Pour  a  little  of  the  suspected 
turpentine  on  a  piece  of  white  writing  paper. 
If  the  bulk  of  the  sample  evaporates  ranidlv 
from  the  paper,  leaving  a  greasy  spot  which 
evaporates  very  slowlv  or  not  at  all,  the  tur- 
pentine is  probably  adulterated  with  kerosene 
or  heavy  solvent  naphtha,  or  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  heavv  turpentine  which  will  not 
distill  below  170*"  C.  The  odor  of  the  grease 
spot  often  determines  the  nature  of  the  adul- 
terant. Greasy  spots  around  bung  or  spigot 
holes  of  turpentine  barrels  are  also  indicative 
of  these  adulterants. 

Bead. — ^When  a  perfectly  clean  dry  bottle 
is  partly  filled  with  turpentine  and  violently 
shaken  for  a  moment  the  head  or  foani  that 
forms  will  immediately  pass  away  if  the  tur- 
pentine is  pure  and  fresh.  If  the  foam  persists 
for  5  seconds  or  more,  the  turpentine  probably 
is  adulterated  or  old. 

Evaporation  Test. — Set  a  5-inch  watch 
glass  near  an  open  window  where  a  gentle  air 
current  can  blow  across  it.  Carefully  place 
in  it  5  cc  of  the  turpentine,  so  that  the  glass 
does  not  become  wet  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
surface  of  the  liquid.  Then  carefully  pipette 
or  dip  out  2  cc,  or  about  half  of  it.  Observe 
the  rim  of  the  turpentine  film  after  three 
hours.  If  the  rim  is  continuous  or  more  or 
less  regular  in  outline,  the  turpentine  is  prob- 


ably pure.  If,  however,  the  rim  is  made  up  of 
a  chain  of  distinct  drops  or  beads,  or  if  the 
liquid  appears  to  flow  back  to  the  center  of 
the  glass  in  distinct  streams,  it  probably  is 
adulterated  with  mineral  oil  or  is  an  old  tur- 
pentine of  high  specific  gravity.  The  unevap- 
orated  residue  will  also  smell  of  mineral  oil, 
if  kerosene  or  any  other  oil  which  is  less 
volatile  than  turpentine  has  been  used  as  an 
adulterant. 

Needless  to  state,  if  all  these  simple  tests 
are  definite,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
turpentine  is  adulterated.  When  these  tests 
are>  negative,  however,  it  cannot  be  safelv 
assumed  that  it  is  not  adulterated  to  a  small 
extent  or  very  carefully  to  a  large  extent  with 
a  specially  prepared  turpentine  adulterant  or 
substitute. 

Castor  Oil  a  la  Araby. 

How  to  mask  the  taste  of  castor  oil  most 
effectively  is  always  a  mooted  question,  so 
the  following  suggestion,  taken  from  the 
Journal  de  Medicine  of  Paris,  may  not  come 
amiss. 

When  Arabians  wish  to  take  castor  oil  they 
dr  p  from  15  to  20  grammes  into  a  glass  of 
milk.  This  is  placed  upon  a  stove  and  heated, 
while  being  stirred  with  a  spoon.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  perfect  emulsion  is  formed,  and  to 
this  a  generous  quantity  of  syrup  of  orange 
flowers  is  added.  Administered  in  this  man- 
ner the  oil  is  more  active,  15  to  20  gimmes 
usually  being  sufficient  for  an  adult. 

A  Rubber  Buffer  Prevents  Breakage. 

William  H.  Barrett,  of  Freeport,  New 
York,  tells  in  the  Canadian  Druggist  of  an 
expedient  he  has  adopted  to  conserve  his  stock 
of  glass  prescription  utensils.  When  grad- 
uates, beakers,  flasks  and  other  glass  articles 
are  to  be  washed  an  old  rubber  door-mat  is 
placed  on  the  floor  of  the  sink.  Then,  if  a 
piece  of  the  glassware  slips  from  the  cleaner's 
hands,  it  has  a  fair  chance  of  coming  through 
without  being  broken. 

Soda-fountain  tumblers  can  also  be  pro- 
tected in  the  same  manner. 
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An  Exposure  Meter.  « 

With  the  increasing  use  of  cameras  there 
are  naturally  a  great  many  aspiring  amateurs 
who  appreciate  any  advice  or  assistance  that 
the  druggist  can  give  in  the  way  of  informa- 
tion. 

Many  drug  stores,  in  fact,  advertise  the  dis- 
pensing of  camera  advice  as  a  special  service 
feature.      • 

To  all  such,  information  concerning  a 
simple  and  efficient  exposure  meter  will  be  a 
welcome  bit  of  knowledge.  In  a  recent  issue 
of  Tidings,  a  little  magazine  issued  by  the 
Bowman  Drug  Company,  of  California,  -the 
following  inexpensive  method  for  the  correct 
timing  of  exposures  is  suggested: 

Cut  from  a  sheet  of  Solio  or  Kresko  a  nar- 
row strip  and  place  it  in  an  ordinary  vest 
pocket  memorandum  book,  one  having  a  thin, 
tough  cover,  in  which  has  been  cut  a  small  star 
or  circular  opening  near  the  end.  Place  the 
book,  with  this  sensitized  strip  of  paper  in  the 
opening,  facing  the  source  of  light  where  your 
subject  is  to  be.  Make  a  guess  as  to  the 
probable  length  of  exposure  and  leave  it  that 
length  of  time,  then  pull  the  strip  out  just 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  book.  If  there  is  no 
impression,  try  it  again  with  twice  the  time, 
or,  if  dark,  with  half.  Thus  determine  the 
length  of  time  for  the  least  visible  tint.  This 
length  of  time  in  seconds  or  minutes  will  give 
full  exposure,  using  the  IG  stop  (or  in  box 
cameras  the  largest  diaphragm  opening)  when 
Eastman  film  or  equally  fast  plates  are  used. 

Tire  Patches  on  Hot-water  Bottles. 

There  are  bound  to  be  some  claims  on  hot- 
water  bottles  that  a  druggist  cannot  turn 
down.  If  he  gives  a  refund  or  a  new  bottle 
he  has  cancelled  the  profit  on  several  bottles. 
If  he  turns  down  the  customer  he  stands  to 
lose  her  patronage — for  it  is  almost  invariably 
a  woman  that  claims  the  return  privilege. 

O.  A.  Tfl[eans,  an  Oklahoma  City  druggist, 
has  solved  the  problem  as  nearly  as  it  can  be 
solved,  according  to  the  Retail  Public  Ledger. 
One  day  he  was  talking  to  a  tire-patch  sales- 
man, and,  after  finding  that  the  patch  would 
do  away  with  a  lot  of  inner  tube  worries, 
thought  that  it  might  work  on  a  hot-water 


bottle.  He  tried  it  and  it  did  work.  Now. 
when  the  angry  woman  comes  in  ready  to 
throw  back  a  hot-water  bottle,  he  reminds  her 
that  even  inner  tubes  go  wrong — but  that  they 
can  be  fixed.  In  a  few  moments,  while  she 
waits,  reading  a  magazine,  he  puts  the  tire 
patch  on  the  bottle.  The  woman  goes  away 
satisfied.  The  druggist  has  saved  replacement 
and  loss.      Everybody's  happy. 

Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Advertising. 

J.  A.  Campbell,  a  progressive  druggist  in 
Goderich,  Ontario,  advertises  a  list  of  items 
each  week  in  the  local  paper. 

After  the  issue  is  off  the  press  he  has  the 
printer  run  off  several  hundred  extra  copies  of 
the  advertisement  to  be  used  as  handbills. 
Sdme  of  these  are  distributed  through  the 
neighborhood  by  boys  after  school.  The 
balance  are  placed  on  the  counter  in  the  store 
and  wrapped  up  with  the  parcels. 

In  this  way  Mr.  Campbell's  advertising  has 
a  triple  action  and  a  threefold  power.  It  is 
bound  to  reach  the  eyes  of  the  public  in  one 
or  the  other  of  the  three  methods  followed. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  a  window  trim  dis- 
plays the  various  items  mentioned  in  the 
advertisement.  "If  advertising  is  to  be  made 
to  pay  and  bring  results  it  should  be  worked 
to  the  limit,"  is  Mr.  Campbell's  contention. 

Cigars  by  the  Box. 

George  Strathmore,  of  Atlantic  City,  gives 
considerable  attention  to  his  cigar  department. 

In  trying  to  corral  all  the  business  he  can 
in  this  line  he  pushes  the  sale  of  cigars  by  the 
box. 

A  sign  at  the  back  of  the  case  bears  this 
legend : 


Cigars  are  cheaper  by  the  box. 

For  parties  or  for  entertaining  friends 

it  is  better  to  have  a  box. 


With  the  approach  of  the  holiday  season 
this  druggist  is  making  preparation  for  a  heavy 
Christmas  trade.  And  he  claims  that  it  is  the 
all-year-round  education  of  his  customers  to 
"buy  by  the  box"  that  more  than  doubles  his 
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cigar  business  at  Christmas.  His  patrons  not 
only  buy  for  themselves  but  for  gift  purposes 
as  well. 

Let  There  Be  Li£ht 

Customers  are  affected  by  changes  in  the 
weather.  A  clear  sky  means  cheerfulness,  a 
gloomy  day  depression. 

Likewise  they  are  affected  hy  the  manner  in 
which  a  store  is  lighted. 

A  poorly  illuminated  place  tends  to  dampen 
buying  ardor,  while  a  brightly  lighted  store 
attracts  people  and  prompts  them  to  be  less 
reluctant  to  loosen  the  purse-strings. 

Simplified  Window  Trimming 

That  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention 
was  recently  demonstrated  by  E.  A.  Legge,  a 
druggist  in  Toronto,  who  evidently  grew  tired 
of  climbing  out  of  the  window  every  little 
while  and  walking  around  to  the  front  of  the 
store  to  see  whether  he  was  arranging  his  dis- 
play in  a  symmetrical  manner. 

He  has  devised  a  movable  window  floor  on 
rollers  which  pulls  back  and  allows  the  trim- 
mer to  get  around  in  front.     In  that  position 


he  can  set  every  article  in  its  proper  place  and 
see  that  it  is  exactly  centered  while  doing  it. 

The  scheme,  accortling  to  the  Retail  Druff- 
gist  of  Canada,  has  saved  a  lot  of  time  and 
patience  for  the  druggist  and,  while  more  or 
less  of  a  novelty,  has  practical  value,  just  the 
same. 

Over  the  Telephone. 

There  are  many  different  ways  in  which 
druggists  may  emphasize  their  readiness  to 
give  good  service  on  telephone  orders.  The 
principal  aim  is  to  get  away  from  the  stereo- 
typed announcement  that  all  telephone  ordet^ 
are  promptly  filled.  Here  is  a  plan  which  can 
be  utilized. 

Have  cards  or  circulars  printed  using  a  cut 
of  a  telephone  and  alongside  of  the  picture: 
"Try  This  on  Your  Buying  Voice:  'Main 
1234.    Brown's?'  " 

This  catchy  idea,  asserts  the  Retail  Drug- 
gist of  Canada,  can  be  used  effectively  on  out- 
door signs,  on  stickers  to  be  attached  to  parcels 
wrapped  up  in  the  store,  with  a  window  dis- 
play, for  movie  slides,  with  a  rubber  stamp, 
and  in  a  variety  of  other  ways. 


HtUday  itcdt  mtrt  ftatmriJ  tail  y*ar  h  K.  L.  Vilhr*.  Ntw  Orhani,  LouiMlaua,  amd  tht  ii 


u  drtaed  in  haliJay  alHTt, 


Answers  to  Queries 

Information  is  given  in  this  department  under  the  following  conditions :  (1) 
Queries  must  reach  us  before  the  ISth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  month  following;  (2)  formulas  for  proprietary  preparations  can- 
not  be  given;  and  (3)  names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  communications. 


Red  Coloring  Material. 

A.  G.  writes:  "Please  give  me  a  formula 
for  making  rose  or  strawberry  color.  The 
solution  of  carmine  in  the  National  Formulary 
is  hard  to  free  from  the  ammonia  odor." 

Cochineal  color,  which  is  also  an  N.  F.  prep- 
aration, can,  no  doubt,  be  used.  It  is  made 
according  to  the  following  formula : 

Cochineal,  in  No.  50  powder... 65  grammes. 

Potassium  carbonate 32  grammes. 

Alum  22  grammes. 

Potassium  bitartrate 65  grammes. 

Glycerin    ' 500  cc. 

Alcohol  32  cc. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  1000  cc. 

Triturate  the  cochineal  intimately  with  the  potassium 
carbonate,  then  add  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of 
water,  followed  by  the  alum  and  potassium  bitartrate, 
successively.  Heat  the  mixture  to  boiling  in  a  capacious 
vessel,  set  it  aside  to  cool,  then  add  the  glycerin  and 
alcohol  and  filter  the  mixture,  passing  enough  water 
through  the  filter  to  make  the  finished  product  measure 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters. 

This  preparation  is  considered  by  many 
authorities  to  be  better  suited  for  most  require- 
ments than  solution  of  carmine  owing  to  the 
faqt  that  it  is  miscible  with  acid  solutions. 

An  Adhesive  Face  Powder. 

C.  L.  M.  writes:  "Please  furnish  me  with 
a  formula  for  a  face  powder  in  which  a  fatty 
substance  may  be  incorporated  to  make  it  more 
adhesive." 

Talcum  is  generally  present  in  face  powders 
in  greater  or  less  amounts,  and  serves  the 
same  purpose  that  it  does  in  body  talcums. 
The  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  starch  im- 
parts the  desired  dull  finish. 

A  good  formula: 

Corn  starch 16  parts. 

Rice  flour 8  parts. 

Chalk 4  parts. 

Talcum  4  parts. 

Color  and  perfume,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

To  make  an  adhesive  product,  a  small 
amount  of  anhydrous  lanolin  may  be  dissolved 
in  ether,  or  other  volatile  solvent,  and  quickly 


incorporated  in  a  portion  of  the  powder. 
After  the  solvent  has  evaporated  this  portion 
is  mixed  with  the  general  mass.  This  makes 
one  of  the  so-called  fatty  powders.  It  is  very 
smooth  to  the  touch,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it 
does  not  dry  the  skin  as  much  as  does  the 
ordinary  powder. 

A  Massage  Cream. 

J.  A.  B.  asks:  "Can  you  publish  a  formula 
for  a  rolling  massage  cream  suitable  for 
barber's  use?" 

We  quote  from  an  article  on  this  subject 
which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  a  year  or 
two  ago,  the  paper  having  been  written  by 
Hugh  C.  Muldoon,  an  authority  on  the  manu- 
facture of  toilet  preparations: 

"Rolling,  creams  are  made  from  the  casein 
obtained  from  milk.  They  are  effective  cleans- 
ers. Any  lasting  beneficial  effects  from  their 
use  may  be  attributed  to  the  massage  neces- 
sary in  their  application  and  to  the  glycerin 
and  other  emollients  which  they  may  contain. 
Here  is  a  t)T)ical  formula: 

Casein,  dry 4  ounces. 

Borax , 1  ounce. 

Lanolin  6  ounces. 

Glycerin 4  fluidounces. 

Water 16  fluidounces. 

Color  and  perfume enough. 

Mix  the  casein,  borax,  glycerin,  and  water.  Heat  on 
a  water-bath  until  a  smooth  mixture  results.  Transfer 
to  a  mortar,  add  the  color  and  lanolin,  and  triturate 
until  a  uniform  mixture  is  obtained. 

> 

"Carmine  is  generally  used  to  impart  a  pink 
color.  Talcum  or  other  insoluble  powder  may 
be  added  to  increase  the  rolling  effect. 

"The  casein  may  be  bought  in  the  powder 
form,  or  it  may  be  precipitated  from  butter- 
milk or  skimmed  milk  by  the  use  of  rennet, 
hydrochloric  acid  or  various  other  chemicals. 
Whole  milk  should  not  be  used,  because  the 
presence  of  butter-fat  in  the  finished  product 
causes  it  to  become  rancid  upon  standing. 
This  kind  of  a  cream  does  not  keep  well  and 
either  borax,  boric  acid,  or  benzoic  acid  is 
generally  added  as  a  preservative. 
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"A  rolling  cream  may  also  be  made  from 
a  greaseless  cream  by  incorporating  in  it  a 
considerable  amount  of  talcum." 

Baking   Powder. 

C  B.  D.  asks:  "Will  you  kindly  give  me  a 
formula  and  process  for  making  acid  phos- 
phate baking  powder?" 

One  of  the  first  precautions  to  observe  is  the 
dryness  of  each  ingredient.  Both  the  acid 
and  the  alkali  should  be  dried  separately.  The 
acid  should  then  be  mixe^  with  half  of  the 
amylaceous  diluent,  and  the  alkali  with  the 
remainder,  finally  mixing  together  thoroughly 
by  several  si  f tings. 

Here  are  two  formulas  which  may  be  made 
according  to  the  foregoing  process: 

I. 

Cakium  acid  phosphate 50  parts. 

Sodium  bicarbonate 25  parts. 

Com  starch ' .  .25  parts. 

II. 

^  Sodium  acid  phosphate 20  parts. 

Calcium  acid  phosphate 20  parts. 

Sodium  bicarbonate 25  parts. 

Starch  35  parts. 

The  mixing  should  be  done  in  a  room  free 
from  excessive  humidity. 

Flower   Preservatives. 

J.  I.  H.  asks :  "Have  you  a  formula  in  your 
records  for  the  preservation  of  natural  flowers 
and  leaves  or  could  you  furnish  me  any  in- 
formation on  this  subject?" 

If  our  correspondent  wishes  to  preserve 
flowers  and  leaves  in  a  liquid  we  suggest  that 
he  try  a  saturated  solution  of  chloretone  water. 
This  method  of  preservation  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Oliver  A.  Farwell,  a  well  known 
botanist,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Detroit  branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A, 
in  1919.     . 

Mr.  Farwell  says  his  experiments  have 
shown  that  this  solution  bids  fair  to  outrival 
alcohol  as  a  general  preservative  in  both 
cheapness  and  efiiciency. 

Chloretone  is  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent 
of  only  about  one  per  cent  and  therefore  but  a 
small  quantity  is  required  to  make  a  saturated 
solution. 

Specimens  of  water-lily  stems,  green  algae 
and  other  plants,  both  aquatic  and  terrestrial, 
which    were    collected    and    preserved    with 


chloretone  water  showed  no  evidence  of  plas- 
molysis.  No  change  in  any  of  the  plants  was 
detected  except  a  loss  of  color,  which  also 
occurred  when  alcohol  was  used  as  the  pre- 
servative. 

In  case  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  plant  in  the 
open  air  after  treatment  another  plan  might  be 
tried  which  consists  of  first  immersing  the 
plant  in  alcohol  (90-95  pier  cent).  It  is  then 
transferred  to  a  5-per-cent  solution  of  glycerin 
in  water,  which  has  been  previously  given  a 
bluish  tint  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  copper  sulphate.  Finally  place  the  plant  in 
a  solution  of  formaldehyde  (U.  S.  P.)  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes. 

A  10-per-cent  aqueous  solution  of  gum 
arable  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  same 
purpose.  Ferns,  particularly,  are  immersed 
in  tfie  solution  for  something  like  ten  minutes. 
They  are  then  removed  and  allowed  to  dry. 
Another  procedure  consists  of  dipping  the 
plants  in  melted  paraffin. 

Bedbug  Exterminators. 

L.  C.  S.  asks:  "Will  you  kindly  publish  a 
formula  for  a  bedbug  exterminator?  I  would 
like  one  of  a  poisonouS  nature  and  several  that 
are  non-poisonous." 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  frequently  used  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  death  to  bedbugs — 
druggists  are  all  familiar,  with  the  turpentine 
mixture. 

Another  poisonous  agent  may  be  prepared 
by  making  a  cold  infusion  of  white  hellebore 
of  25-per-cent  strength,  and  in  one  quart  of 
infusion  dissolve  one  ounce  of  common  soap. 
The  advantage  of  the  soap  paste  is  simply  to 
keep  the  poisonous  substance  thoroughly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  mass.  The  density  of 
the  paste  can  be  .varied  to  suit.  Kerosene  oil 
or  turpentine  could  replace  six  or  eight  ounces 
of  the  ^yater,  and  would  make  a  valuable 
addition. 

A  non-poisonous  preparation  may  be  made 
according  to  the  following  formula: 

Naphthalin  1  ounce  av. 

Gasoline 16  fluidounces. 

Mix  and  dissolve. 

This  is  efficacious  but  is  a  little  dangerous 
to  use,  on  account  of  the  inflammability  of  the 
gasoline.  It  is  said  that  the  mixture  may  be 
used  indiscriminately  on  bedding,  furniture, 
textiles  of  all  descriptions,  wall-paper,  etc.    It 
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may  be  improved  by  adding  one  ounce  or  so 
of  paraffin  wax,  which  acts  by  forming  a 
coating  over  the  eggs  of  the  insects  and  pre- 
venting their  hatching  out. 

A  good  bedbug  killer  is  benzine,  pure,  dr 
mixed  with  a  little  oil  of  mirbane.  It  evapor- 
atts  quickly  and  leaves  no  stain.  The  only 
trouble  is  the  inflammability  of  its  vapor. 

The  following  is  a  popular  preparation : 
To  half  a  gallon  of  kerosene  oil  add  a  quart 
of  spirit^  of  turpentine  and  an  ounce  of  oil  of 
pennyroyal.  This  mixture  is  far  less  danger- 
ous tlian  benzine.  The  pennyroyal  as  well  as  , 
the  turpentin.e  is  not  only  poisonous  but  ex- 
ceedingly distasteful  to  insects  of  all  kinds. 
The  kerosene  while  less  quickly  fatal  to  bugs 
than  benzine,  is  cheaper  and  safer,  and  when 
combined  with  the  other  ingredients  becomes 
as  efficient. 

Complexion  Cream  Formulas. 

.H.  H.  asks:  "Will  you  please  publish  a 
good  formula  for  a  complexion  cream  ifl  a 
liquid  form?" 

There  are  a  large  number  of  formulas  for 
liquid  face  creams  in  present  use  and  we  have 
selected  three  which  are  fairly  representative 
of  the  line.  The  following  might  be  tried  first: 

Glycerin  12  fluidounces. 

Rose  water 8  fluidounces. 

Water  8  fluidounces. 

Rub  the  zinc  oxide  with  the  glycerin  to  a  very 
smooth  paste,  then  add  the  water  and  finally  the  rose 

In  makjng  this  preparation  a  perfectly 
smooth  mixture  must  be  secured  by  long 
trituration.  If  a  white  preparation  is  desired, 
no  coloring  agent  is  added;  but  if  a  flesh-col- 
ored product  is  wanted,  then  a  solution  of 
carmine  or  a  little  eosin,  previously  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  must  be  added. 

This  one  is  taken  from  the  Chemist  and 
gist  and  contains  no  glycerin: 


Soft  soap  . 
Almond  f'i! 


Mucilage  of  qn'nce  s( 
Essence  ot  lily-of-lhe 


20  grains. 

15  grains. 

Yi  drachm. 

.  .2  fluidounces. 
. . .  1  Ruidounce. 


,15  r 


Objection  is  sometimes  raised  to  the  use  of 
quince-seed  emulsion  in  the  formula  owing  to 
the  presence  of  black  specks  which  oftentimes 


appear  in  the  finished  product  in  spite  of  every 
effort  to  clean  the  seeds. 

Here  is  a  formula  without  the  quince  seed: 

Powdered  Riim  tragaeanth IS  grains. 

.Alcohol 2  drachms. 

Glycerin 2  drachms. 

Carbolic  acid 10  drops. 

Saturated  solution  boric  acid, 
Witch-haiel, 

'  Rose  water,  of  each 1  fluidounce. 

Triturate  the  gum  tragacanth  with  the  alcohol,  and 
add  the  carbolic  acid.  In  a  separate  vessel  mix  the 
saturated  solution  of  boric  acid,  the  witch-hazel,  ai^ 
the  rose  water,  adding  this  mixture  to  the  alcohol  and 
tragacanth  contained  in  the  mortar.  Triturate  vigor- 
ously, adding  the  glycerin. 

This  ought  to  give  a  three-ounce  mixture 
that  is  perfectly  clear. 

Salts  of  Lemon. 

L.  C.  S.  writes:  "I  would  like  a  formula 
for  making  salts  of  lemon  in  powdered  form." 

The  chemical  name  for  salts  of  lemon  is 
potassium  binoxalate.  It  may  be  prepared  b>- 
making  separate  aqueous  solutions  of  125 
grammes  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  and  56 
grammes  of  pure  potassium  hydroxide,  mix- 
ing them  together  and  evaporating  to  dryness. 

The  material  may  then  be  powdered  to  the 
degree  of  fineness  desired. 
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The  Month's  History 


In  common  with  most  other 

Getting  *em         local  A.  Ph.  A.  branches,  the 

to  Attend*  one  at  Detroit  has  been  up 

against  the  problem  of  a 
somewhat  diluted  attendance  at  its  monthly 
sessions.  Advance  notices  have  always  been 
sent  out  regularly  and  interesting  speakers 
secured,  but  in  spite  of  these  efforts  the  meet- 
ings haven't  pulled.  About  the  only  way  a 
satisfactory  audience  coiild  be  assured  was  by 
preceding  each  session  with  an  informal  din- 
ner. 

This  method  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
monthly  turnouts  of  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty — practically  a  third  of  the  local  mem- 
bership—but it  entailed  considerable  work  for 
the  men  making  up  the  programme  commit- 
tee. Before  each  meeting  they  had  to  call  up 
the  various  members  and  get  their  pledges  to 
be  present. 

Under  this  system,  however,  it  was  not 
always  possible  to  gauge  the  exact  attendance, 
and  if  fewer  than  had  been  anticipated  put  in 
an  appearance  it  became  necessary  for  those 
present  to  make  up  any  deficit  in  the  cost  of 
the  meal. 

To  overcome  these  features,  John  C.  Moore, 
chairman  of  this  year's  programme  committee, 
has  devised  a  plan  which  promises  to  work  out 
well  and  which  may  prove  worthy  of  adoption 
by  other  branches. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  branch 
Mr.  Moore  handed  out  to  each  member  a  strip 
of  seven  tickets,  one  each  for  the  remaining 
meetings  of  the  year.  His  idea  was  to  sell 
the  tickets  to  the  various  members  and  thus 
insure  a  definite  nucleus  of  attendance  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season. 

Nearly  twenty  of  the  tickets  were  sold  im- 


mediately, and,  with  an  additional  number  dis- 
posed of  over  the  telephone  afterward,  the 
branch  has  a  guaranteed  nucleus  of  twenty- 
five  members  who  will  either  turn  out  them- 
selves for  each  meeting  or  send  representatives 
who  will  make  use  of  the  tickets. 

Attendance  is  not  restricted,  of  course,  to 
season  ticket  holders ;  other  members  are  priv- 
ileged and  urged  to  attend  any  single  dinner 
or  to  be  present  at  the  sessions  following  the 
meal. 

In  the  interest  of  bringing 
Department         about  a  smoother  working 
Recognized,  arrangement  in  his  depart- 
ment, Prohibition  Commis- 
sioner Kramer  has  reorganized  and  split  up 
the  division   of  technology,    formerly   under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Adams.    Two  new 
sections  have  been  created,  one  known  as  the 
permit  division  and  the  other  as  the  industrial 
alcohol  and  chemical  division. 

Dr.  Adams  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
permit  division  and  will  concern  himself 
mainly  with  such  administrative  duties  as  the 
consideration  of  applications  for  the  manu- 
facture of  alcoholic  products  coming  under  the 
Volstead  act,  except  denatured  alcohol ;  the  de- 
termination of  all  non-beverage  uses  of  intox- 
icating liquors,  and  the  limitation  of  such 
uses ;  the  fixing  of  standards  for  certain  alco- 
holic preparations;  conducting  trade  investi- 
gations to  determine  whether  products  are 
bona  fide  and  manufactured  in  accordance  with 
approved  formulas;  and  the  examining  and 
handling  of  bonds  and  permits. 

To  the  industrial  alcohol  and  chemical  di- 
vision, in  charge  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Doran,  will  fall, 
among  other  things,  the  supervision  of  the 
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work  of  industrial  alcohol  and  denaturing 
plants;  the  developing  of  uses  for  denatured 
alcohol;  the  making  of  laboratory  examina- 
tions of  samples  submitted  to  the  permit 
division;  the  examination  of  samples  obtained 
imder  the  Harrison  act;  and  the  administra- 
tion of  all  the  features  embraced  in  the  section 
of  the  Volstead  act  relating  to  industrial 
alcohol. 

The  supervision  of  the  two  subdivisions  is 
under  D.  S.  Bliss,  the  recently  appointed  assist- 
ant prohibition  commissioner. 


Placing 

a  Limit. 


It  is  said  that  prohibition 
officials  have  been  consider- 
ing the  advisability  of  de- 
fining places  at  which  the 
different  preparations  containing  alcohol  can 
be  sold.  Under  such  a  plan  medicinal  prep- 
arations could  be  obtained  only  at  drug  stores ; 
none  could  be  bought  at  country  stores  or 
neighborhood  groceries.  The  sale  of  perfumes 
would  be  restricted  to  department  stores  and 
pharmacies,  while  flavoring  extracts  could  be 
obtained  only  at  groceries. 

One  of  the  objects  that  might  be  accom- 
plished by  such  a  ruling  would  be  the  cutting 
off  of  the  sale  of  so-called  medicinal  prep- 
arations by  soft  drink  stands  and  other  estab- 
lishments where  the  authorities  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  sales  made  arc  not  for  the 
use  of  the  medicine  as  such,  but  rather  because 
these  preparations  lend  themselves  to  beverage 
purposes. 

Opposition  to  such  a  restrictive  measure, 
however,  is  said  to  have  developed  from  im- 
expected  sources.  Jobbers  in  various  lines 
who  cater  to  cross-roads  and  general  stores 
naturally  object  to  a  restriction  of  their  output, 
and  concerns  vending  by  wagons  and  other 
traveling  shops  would,  of  course,  be  elim- 
inated entirely. 

Appointment    of    a    special 

Wholesalers*       committee  to  study  the  desir- 

Gonvention.  ability  of  asking  pharmacy 

schools  to  add  commercial 
departments  and  to  give  instructions  on  the 
subjects  of  merchandising,  accounting  and  ad- 
vertising was  one  of  the  constructive  steps 
taken  at  the  1920  meeting  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Druggists'  Association,  which  con- 
vened this  year  in  Cincinnati. 


Other  propositions  presented  were  an  in- 
dorsement of  the  proposed  deep  waterway 
between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic;  a 
provision  for  a  conference  of  credit  men  and 
salesmanagers  to  be  tmdertaken  by  local  asso- 
ciations; and  a  request  for  continued  activity 
by  the  association  and  by  the  National  Drug 
Trade  Conference  in  seeking  to  reduce  un- 
necessary records  in  connection  with  the 
handling  of  narcotics,  as  well  as  alcohol  and 
preparations  containing  alcohol. 

Attendance  at  the  convention  was  tmusually 
large,  nearly  six  himdred  representative  busi- 
ness men,  from  all  sections  of  the  country, 
being  present 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  L.  D. 
Sale,  Los  Angeles,  president ;  Alfred  Vogeler, 
Cincinnati,  John  W.  Durr,  Montgomery,  Ala., 
Frank  Jimkermann,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  H. 
L.  Waterbury,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  H.  S.  Weller, 
Omaha,  vice-presidents;  W.  J.  Mooney,  In- 
dianapolis, L.  M.  Smith,  St  Joseph,  Mo.,  H. 
H.  Robinson,  Baltimore,  and  C.  F.  Michaels, 
San  Francisco,  members  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol; F.  E.  HoUiday,  New  York  City,  secre- 
tary; and  C.  H.  Waterbury,  New  York  City, 
assistant  treasurer.  The  Title  Guarantee  & 
Trust  Co.,  New  York  City,  was  designated 
treasurer. 

Atlantic  City  is  to  be  the  place  of  meeting 
for  1921. 

Somehow  the  impression 
The  Drugjist^s     seems  to  have  gained  cur- 

Responaibility.  rency  that  the  provisions  of 

the  Harrison  act  aren't  be- 
ing pressed  as  aggressively  as  they  were  some 
time  ago.    This  is  not  so. 

Under  the  law  a  druggist  has  the  right  to 
sell  narcotics  when  they  are  ordered  on  the 
written  prescription  of  a  registered  physician. 
His  responsibility  does  not  cease  there,  how- 
ever. A  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  has 
held  that  it  is  tmlawful  for  a  pharmacist  to 
fill  such  a  prescription  when  he  knows  or  can 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  narcotic  was  pre- 
scribed for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  crav- 
irgs  of  an  abnormal  appetite.  He  is  equally 
culpable  if  he  fills  prescriptions  for  the  same 
person  over  long  stretches  of  time  and  if, 
during  that  time,  the  quantity  of  the  narcotic 
prescribed  is  not  lessened. 

The  decision  in  question  does  not  go  so  far 
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a3  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  pharmacist  to 
inquire  into  each  case  he  comes  in  contact  with 
in  order  to  assure  himself  that  the  prescrip- 
tion was  not  issued  merely  to  satisfy  addic- 
tion. It  does  imply,  however,  that  guilt  exists 
if  a  reasonable  degree  of  caution  is  not  exer- 
cised by  the  dispenser. 

It   is   only  now   and  then, 
Touring  perhaps,  that  we  realize  to 

America,  what  an  extent  other  big  na- 
tions are  looking  to  America. 
The  world  war,  with  all  its  frightful  conse- 
quences, has  brought  the  United  States  to  the 
foreground  in  a  way  that  is  going  to  mean 
great  things  for'  us — if  we  don't  disappoint. 
And  we  won't 

Two  young  men  called  at  the  Bulletin 
office  a  short  time  ago,  and  their  visit  is  sig- 
nificant of  what  is  going  on  in  that  vast  land 
across  the  sea,  China.  Both  were  affiliated 
with  the  International  Dispensary  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  Shanghai,  and  they  have  been  sent 


in  Detroit,  this  city  being  of  particular  interest 
to  those  engaged  in  the  drug  business.  More 
time  will  be  spent  in  New  York  than  in  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States,  however,  this 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  our  metropolis  is  the 
great  export  center.  England  will  be  visited 
next,  then  will  come  a  tour  of  Europe. 

.The  International  Dispensary  Company  is 
one  of  the  largest  wholesale  and  retail  drug 


P.  E.  Smmt. 

establishments  in  China.  The  company  has ' 
eighteen  branches  and  over  ei^t  hundred 
agencies  at  home  and  abroad.  Modem  busi- 
ness methods  are  reflected  in  all  the  activities 
of  the  enterprise,  and  without  question  the 
business  is  destined  to  grow  and  become  an 
influential  factor  in  developing  the  dmg  re- 
sources of  the  country. 


D.  C.  Chtw. 

out  by  their  company  on  a  tour  of  the  world, 
the  aim  being  to  team  the  business  methods 
of  other  countries.  P.  K.  Sung  is  sales  man- 
ager of  the  International  Dispensary  Company, 
and  D.  C.  Chow  is  manager  of  the  import 
department.  Both  are  married,  and  they  will 
be  away  from  their  families  an  entire  year. 

In  getting  to  America  the  Pacific  Ocean  was 
crossed.  Stops  were  made  at  San  Francisco, 
Denver,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and 
other  points,  and  quite  a  long  stay  was  made 


The  presence  or  absence  of 
Distinction  saponaceous    matter    in    a 

Made  Clear,  shampoo  preparation  is  the 
factor     which     determines 
whether  the  product  is  taxable  as  a  toilet  prep- 
aration or  whether  it  is  subject  to  tax  as  a 
toilet  soap. 

If  the  shampoo  does  not  contain  saponace- 
ous matter,  the  ruling  of  the  sales  tax  division 
of  the  revenue  department  subjects  the  product 
to  tax  as  a  toilet  preparation.  That  is,  the 
dealer  affixes  proprietary  stamps  at  the  time 
of  sale,  a  one-cent  stamp  for  each  twenty-five 
cents  or  fraction  thereof  of  the  selling  price 
of  the  article. 

If  saponaceous  matter  is  present  the  sham- 
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poo  comes  under  that  section  of  the  revenue 
act  of  1918  which  makes  toilet  soaps  subject 
to  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  of  the  manufacturer's 
selling  price.  No  tax  attaches  at  the  tune  of 
retail  sale  if  the  manufacturer  has  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Bay  rum  and  witch-hazel  are  two  additional 
articles  the  status  of  which  has  been  definitely 
set  forth  by  the  internal  revenue  officials. 
Each  of  these  products,  regardless  of  how  it 
is  labeled,  is  subject  to  tax  as  a  toilet  prep- 
aration. 

The  controversy  which  has 

Two-fifty  been   waging    for   the   past 

Acceptable,  months    with    reference   to 

the  bond  to  be  filed  with 
liquor-permit  renewals  has  been  decided,  ap- 
parently. Secretary  Henry  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
has  announced  that  all  outstanding  bonds 
issued  through  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  office  will  be 
renewed  upon  the  payment  of  the  premium 
rate  stamped  upon  the  original  application  and 
upon  the  bond,  which  amount  is  $2.50.  The 
matter  is  being  taken  care  of  through  the 
national  office  of  the  association. 

For  new  bonds  practically  all  companies  are 
charging  a  minimum  of  $10  for  each  thousand 
dollar  bond.  A  report  that  this  figure,  which 
is  quite  generally  regarded  as  rather  high,  is 
likely  to  be  boosted  to  $25  by  the  bonding 
companies  does  not  seem  to  have  much  foun- 
dation in  fact.  The  latter  figure  would  be 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  service 
rendered,  and  it  is  said  that  officials  of  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.  are  considering  a  plan  whereby 
all  members  of  that  organization  may  be  able 
to  obtain  bonds  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  thou- 
sand, regardless  of  what  their  past  bonding 
affiliations  may  have  been.  A. service  of  this 
kind  would  undoubtedly  do  much  to  increase 
the  membership  of  the  association,  and  the 
moral  is — ^join  at  once. 

So  widespread  has  the  coun- 

Prohibition  terfeiting  of   official   liquor 

Prescriptions,  prescription   blanks   said  to 

have  become  that  officials 
of  the  internal  revenue  department  are  re- 
ported to  have  appealed  to  the  congressional 
printing  committee  to  provide  them  with  a 
specially  water-marked  paper  upon  which  to 
print  the  blanks. 


A  good  grade  of  paper,  water-marked  with 
the  words  "Internal  Revenue  Prohibition,"  is 
to  be  made  into  100,000  books  of  a  hundred 
leaves  each.  It  is  estimated  that  100,000  books 
will  last  the  bureau  for  a  period  of  six  months. 
Printing  of  the  official  blanks  is  to  be  done  by 
the  government  printing  office. 

There  seems  to  be  no  extreme  to  which 
those  who  aim  to  make  money  by  breaking  the 
prohibition  law  will  not  go;  but  step  by  step 
the  matter  of  enforcement  is  being  brought 
to  a  point  where  the  government  can  act  with- 
out local  interference.  When  that  time  arrives 
hundreds  of  law-breakers  will  get  vacations 
in  Leavenworth  or  some  other  place  where  a 
lot  of  quiet  thinking  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
Uncle  Sam  can't  be  trifled  with  indefinitely. 

Even     though     wrapping 
Posting  paper  now  often  equals  in 

Parcels,  value,  pound  for  pound,  the 
merchandise  it  encloses,  and 
although  ordinary  twine  costs  as  much  as  a 
good  quality  of  trout  line  used  to  bring,  drug- 
gists can't  expect  to  effect  many  economies  this 
year  in  the  matter  of  wrapping  Christmas  pur- 
chases for  customers  to  mail  to  their  friends. 

A  ruling  issued  by  the  postmaster  general, 
evidently  in  anticipation  of  the  holiday  rush, 
directs  that  no  parcel-post  package,  either  in- 
sured or  uninsured,  shall  be  accepted  unless 
it  is  so  packed  that  it  will  reach  its  destination 
in  good  condition.  And  apparently  in  order 
not  to  make  the  entire  burden  fall  on  the  ship- 
per, the  ruling  adds  that  no  parcel  after  accept- 
ance shall  be  carelessly  or  roughly  handled 
even  in  the  interest  of  expedition. 

We  smile  at  the  latter  and,  if  we  personally 
send  packages  ourselves,  trust  rather  to  a  kind 
providence.  When  a  Himalaya  of  mail  piles 
up  in  front  of  a  short-handed  postal  crew, 
what  are  the  poor  boys  to  do?  If  they  don't 
handle  the  padcages  roughly,  Christmas,  so  far 
as  some  of  the  presents  go,  will  come  along 
about  the  tenth  of  January. 

Maine    has    a    very    active 

*   *.T       rx         pharmaceutical    association. 
A  New  One.    \  .    .^        x    i.u      j 

A    majority   of    the    drug- 
gists in  the  State  are  mem- 
bers, and  naturally  an  association  so  consti- 
tuted is  not  likely  to  be  content  with  doing 
nothing  more  than  holding  a  meeting  once  a 
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year.  So,  as  an  additional  activity,  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  has  organized  the  Maine 
Pharmacal  Company. 

Stock  in  the  company  is  for  sale  at  one 
dollar  a  share,  and  the  plan  as  outlined  is  to 
put  on  the  market  a  very  limited  line  of  house- 
hold remedies,  not  to  exceed  a  half  dozen,  and 
to  offer  them  for  distribution  through  the 
usual  channels.  There  will  be  no  advertis- 
ing, other  than  that  which  individual  drug- 
gists may  see  fit  to  do  in  a  local  way,  and  the 
profits  made  by  the  company  are  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State  Association. 
G.  O.  Tuttle,  of  Portland,  is  one  of  the  men 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  putting  the  project 
on  a  workable  basis. 


Gifts. 


Sometimes  a  gift  becomes  a 
sale — ^this  is  the  case  when 
the  "premium"  given  for 
the  return  of  wrappers, 
labels,  coupons,  trading  stamps,  etc.,  consists 
of  one  of  the  toilet  or  medicinal  articles  tax- 
able tmder  section  907  of  the  revenue  act  of 
1918. 

In  such  cases  the  treasury  department  regu- 
lations hold  that  the  tax  attaches  at  the  time 
title  in  the  premium  passes  to  the  person  re- 
ceiving it  in  exchange  for  the  scrip,  that  the 
tax  is  to  be  computed  on  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  premium,  and  that  the  tax  must  be  col- 
lected from  the  person  to  whom  the  premium 
is  given. 

We  are  told  that  in  England 

Another  War      tobacco  is  at  a  top  price  and 

in  England,  that    the    quality    is    poor. 

"The  state  and  the  trade 
are  squeezing  as  much  Out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  long-suffering  British  public  as  they  can 
get;  it  costs  a  smoker  at  least  twice  as  much 
a  day  as  it  did  in  1914,"  a  dispatch  says.  To 
quote  again: 

Any  reasonably  good  pipe  tobacco  is  now  twenty- 
four  cents  an  ounce,  and  cigars  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  ordinary  man.  No  cigar  worth  smoking  can  be 
bought  for  less  than  twenty- four  cents,  and  the  quality 
is  none  too  good  at  that.  The  cheapest  pipe  tobacco, 
the  working  man's  favorite,  is  shag.  Shag  has  gone 
up  about  150  per  cent.  Pipes  have  risen  in  price  to 
about  the  same  extent  and  are  not  so  good.  The  reve- 
nue from  tobacco  has  grown  from  45  million  dollars 
in  1910  to  230  million  dollars  last  year. 


All  of  which,  we  are  told,  makes  English 
smokers  rub  their  hands  with  glee  over  the 
ppssibility  that  American  interests  are  about 
to  enter  the  British  field.  The  prospect  may 
not  be  as  real  as  imagination  paints  it,  the  be- 
lief being  based  on  what  might  be  termed  pre- 
sumptive evidence.  At  any  rate  it  is  stated 
by  a  London  trade  paper  that  tobacco  is  to  be 
sold  in  all  the  Boots'  stores — ^those  recently 
taken  over  by  the  Liggett  interests^—at  cut 
prices,  and  if  this  happens  heavy  British  deal- 
ers will  doubtless  reciprocate.  A  tobacco  war 
— that  is  what  is  looked  for;  and  this  would 
mean  better  prices. 

« 

Druggists    may    be    urged 

Stretching  from  time  to  time  to  stock 

Motor  Fuel,  so-called  ''gasoline  savers/' 

There  are  a  number  of  such 
products  on  the  market,  and  they  are  iJcing 
pushed  by  newspaper  advertising,  by  litera- 
ture sent  through  the  mails,  and  by  the  per- 
sonal solicitation  of  agents.  But  perhaps  it 
isn't  wise  for  the  drug  man  to  offer  such  goods 
for  sale.  The  vigilance  committee  of  the  As- 
sociated Advertising  Clubs  has  warned  pub- 
lishers of  newspapers  and  magazines  not  to 
accept  advertising  of  this  character,  and  the 
club  will  undoubtedly  go  much  farther  if  the 
thing  keeps  up.  It  is  stated  that  most  prod- 
ucts sold  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  gasoline 
and  to  remove  carbon  from  cylinders  are  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  naphthaline— sometimes 
colored  moth  balls.  The  United  States  gov- 
ernment has  tested  some  of  these  preparations 
and  concludes  that  nearly  all  if  not  all  of  the 
seeming  improvenjent  in  engine  operation  is 
due  to  a  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  gaso- 
line used  by  the  car  owner.  And  therein  lies 
the  trick  of  the  thing.  The  directions  on  the 
package  call  for  a  readjustment  of  the  car- 
bureter, and  this  of  course  saves  gasoline.  So 
far  as  has  yet  been  made  known  there  appears 
to  be  no  substance  which  may  be  added  to 
motor  fuel  that  will  ciuse  two  wheels  to  turn 
where  one  turned  before. 


Merged. 


Cincinnati  is  to  have  only 
one  college  of  pharmacy  in 
the  future,  a  combination 
of  the  two  existing  schools 
having  been  effected  lately.  The  Queen  City 
College  of  Pharmacy,  of  which  Dr.  Caswell 
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A.  Mayo  is  dean,  has  been  united  with  the  Cin- 
cinnati College  of  Pharmacy.  Professor 
Charles  T.  P.  Fennel  of  Cincinnati  College  js 
to  be  dean  and  manager  of  the  merged  schools. 
The  work  will  be  carried  on  at  the  present 
quarters  of  the  Cincinnati  College  during  the 
coming  year,  after  which  it  is  expected  that 
the  drug  interests  of  the  city  will  cooperate  to 
establish  more  suitable  quarters. 


Among  recent  marriage  amiouncements  is 
that  of  Charles  H.  Packard,  president  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.,  to  Miss  Elma  A.  Wyer.  Mr.  Pack- 
ard operates  a  progressive  store  in  Bostim. 

Denver  has  been  selected  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  N  .A.  R.  D.  as  the  meeting 
place  for  the  1921  convention  of  the  assod- 
ation. 


Some  of  the  Men  Who  Edit  Pharma- 
ceutical Journals 


One  of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  the 
St.  Louis  meeting  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  at  least 
to  the  editors  present,  was  a  luncheon  tendered 
representatives  of  the  pharmaceutical  press  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Whelpley.  Following  the 
luncheon  Clyde  L.  Eddy's  camera  recorded 
the  official  photograph  with  the  results  shown 
herewith.  In  the  standing  row,  reading  from 
left  to  right,  as  we  usually  do,  are  Clyde  L. 
Eddy,  Druggists'  Circular;  A.  M.  Allen, 
Meyer  Mirror;  Dr.  H.  M.  Whelpley,  Meyer 
Druggist;  Mrs,  H,  M.  Whelpley;  Leo  Suppan, 
National    Druggist;    E.    D.    Irvine,    Western 


Druggist;  R.  T.  Lakey,  Detroit  Retail  Drug- 
gists' Association  Journal;  Robert  J.  Frick, 
Kentucky  Druggist;  and  Jerry  McQuade, 
Drug  Topics.  Those  seated,  left  to  right,  are 
Walter  Cousins,  Southern  Pharmaceutical 
Journal;  A.  E.  Ormes,  Chicago  Retail  Drug- 
gists' Association  News;  Ted  James,  Stirring 
Rod;  C.  J.  Clayton,  Rocky  Mountain  Drug- 
gist; Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Merrell  Messenger; 
E.  A.  Sennewald,  St.  Louis  Retail  Druggists' 
Association  Bulletin;  and  Walter  M.  Chase, 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy. 

Fifteen  journals  were  represented. 


Editorial 


On  the  Liquor  List. 

Tincture  of  Jamaica  ginger  and  paregoric — 
the  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one  that  Com- 
missioner Kramer  as  well  as  Commissioner 
Williams  of  the  revenue  department  would 
sleep  much  better  if  some  kind  fairy  would 
come  along  and  yank  both  preparations  out  of 
existence.  For  the  fiend  and  the  bibulous  one 
have  turned  to  this  pair  of  tinctures  like  the 
proverbial  duck  to  water. 

In  each  case  the  druggist  is  put  in  a  peculiar 
position.  A  wild-eyed  parent  may  come  rush- 
ing into  the  store  and  ask  for  two  ounces  of 
either  Jamaica  ginger  or  paregoric,  the  need 
being  deemed  urgent  because  he  has  a  sick 
child  at  home.  The  customer's  haste  adds 
weight  to  the  suspicion  that  his  purpose  isn't 
right,  and  his  excitement  when  he  is  being 
quizzed  creates  a  preponderance  of  evidence, 
perhaps.  The  druggist  refuses  to  make  the 
sale  and  thereby  cuts  off  every  possibility  of 
future  business  from  this  particular  source. 

All  based  on  mere  suspicion,  be  it  noted. 
Doubtful  ground,  at  best;  surely  not  stable 
enough  on  which  to  erect  the  structure  that 
the  authorities  in  Washington  require  shall  be 
built  thereon. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  courts  will  sustain  the 
position  taken  at  Washington.  Indeed  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  has  recently 
reversed  it,  by  a  unanimous  decision  declaring 
that  criminal  intent  must  be  shown  before  the 
druggist  is  compelled  to  refuse  to  make  the 
sale.  Just  what  effect  this  decision  will  have 
is  hard  to  say  at  this  time,  but  its  tendency 
will  be  to  interject  the  element  of  confusion, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  not  long 
ago  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  Williams 
ordered  the  following: 

On  and  after  ninety  days  from  date  hereof,  U.  S.  P. 
tincture  of  ginger,  whether  sold  as  Jamaica  ginger, 
essence  of  ginger,  extract  of  ginger,  or  by  whatever 
name  known,  is  hereby  classed  as  an  alcoholic  prep- 
aration fit  for  use  as  beverage  purposes,  and  may  be 
manufactured,  sold,  transported  and  used  only  in  the 
manner  provided  for  other  similarly  classed  official 
preparations. 

The  "similarly  classed  preparations"  mean 
the  eighteen  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  products  which 
have  previously  been  placed  on  the  liquor  list. 


The  commissioner  goes  farther,  ordering 
that  the  ginger  strength  of  Jamaica  ginger  be 
doubled  in  case  the  preparation  is  to  be  sold 
over  the  counter  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  other 
words,  instead  of  the  200  grammes  of  No.  30 
powder  now  required  by  the  U.  S.  P.  formula, 
400  gammes  must  be  used  in  making  a  thou- 
sand milliliters  of  the  finished  liquid. 

The  druggist,  therefore,  is  given  his  choice. 
He  can  either  carry  in  stock  the  U.  S.  P.  tinc- 
ture or  he  can  double  the  strength  of  the 
preparation.  In  case  the  U.  S.  P.  product  is 
sold,  all  those  requirements  which  hedge  about 
liquors  must  be  complied  with.  In  case  he 
sells  the  double  strength  preparation  no  such 
restrictions  are  imposed,  so  far  as  the  govern- 
ment is  concerned. 

Shall  We  Have  U.  S.  Dispensaries? 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  drug  trade  with 
reference  to  the  liquor  business?  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  the  different  views. 

For  we  can't  dispute  that  there  is  such  a 
business. 

The  natural  thing  to  do  is  to  turn  to  the 
attitude  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  As  the  country's 
official  organization  of  retail  druggists  its 
stand  ought  to  be  representative.    But  is  it? 

At  its  1919  annual  meeting  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  the  association  went  on  record  as 
urging  its  members  not  to  take  out  liquor  per- 
mits. Resolutions  were  adopted  opposing  the 
sale  by  pharmacists  of  Volstead  liquors  for 
any  purpose. 

In  1920  at  St.  Louis,  just  one  year  later,  the 
association,  officially,  was  still  of  the  same 
opinion,  if  the  action  of  its  executive  com- 
mittee may  be  taken  at  face  value.  This  body, 
in  submitting  its  annual  report,  which  is  gen- 
erally accepted  as  the  key-note  of  the  meet- 
ing, reiterated  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  rather 
dangerous  proposition  for  the  physician  and 
pharmacist  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
sale  of  liquor  imder  the  present  law  and  regu- 
lations. 

That  this  opinion  was  not  held  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  druggists  present  at  the  conven- 
tion, however,  was  made  evident  by  the 
expressions  of  those  who  spoke  from  the  floor. 
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A  proposition  to  have  the  association  go  on 
record  as  backing  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Missouri  Pharmaceutical  Association  and  ad- 
vocating the  distribution  of  liquor  through  dis- 
pensaries operated  by  the  government  was 
buried  by  a  majority  vote.  The  vote  was  in- 
direct, let  it  be  said;  but  the  will  of  the  ma- , 
jority  nevertheless. 

A  strong  fight  was  waged  for  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution  by  Fred  H.  Swift  of  St. 
Louis,  who  pointed  out  that  the  measure  was 
in  the  interest  of  law  enforcement  and  that  its 
adoption  would  do  much  to  preserve  the  high 
standard  of  pharmacy.  Chicago  was  particu- 
larly outspoken  in  opposition. 

Now  it  may  well  be  that  it  was  the  particu- 
lar solution  of  the  problem  under  discussion 
that  aroused  those  who  spoke  and  voted 
against  it.  Perhaps  nobody  right  now  is  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  establishment  of  govern- 
mental dispensaries  is  just  the  thing.  With- 
out doubt  a  great  many  men  honestly  hold 
to  the  opinion  that  the  drug  store  is  the 
proper  place  for  alcoholic  liquors  and  that  the 
entire  situation  will  straighten  itself  out  after 
a  while. 

All  this  should  be  considered.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
spectators  present  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting  was 
that  the  organization  had  stepped  more  or  less 
away  from  the  position  taken  the  year  before 
at  Rochester. 

So  as  a  source  of  enlightenment  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.  proves  a  disappointment.  Its  policy  does 
not  appear  to  be  definite  and  clear-cut. 

And  if  we  take  up  the  large  centers  of  popu- 
lation and  study  them  one  by  one  we  become 
still  more  confused.  In  some  cities,  such  as 
Detroit  and  Washington,  only  a  comparatively 
few  of  the  druggists  hold  permits  to  dispense 
alcoholic  liquors,  while  in  other  cities — New 
York  and  Philadelphia  are  examples — the  per- 
centage runs  very  much  higher. 

These  varying  conditions  may  be  due  to 
several  things,  among  which  the  attitude  of 
the  city's  physicians  is  important.  It  is  the 
contention  of  many  druggists  that  if  their 
doctors  prescribe  whisky  or  brandy  for  their 
patients  there  is  nothing  for  the  dispenser  to 
do  but  to  supply  it.  Some  very  good  men  are 
emphatic  in  the  advocacy  of  this  view.  They 
are  not  illegitimate  traffickers  in  alcoholics; 
they  hold  to  it  honestly. 


Were  all  the  druggists  of  the  country  to 
vote  on  the  issue — what  would  happen  ? 

Is  there  the  least  shadow  of  doubt? 

Present  conditions  are  not  satisfactory,  and 
if  not  remedied  will  surely  result  in  enforce- 
ment measures  much  more  drastic  than  those 
now  imposed.  By  no  warping  of  the  rules  of 
logic  can  it  be  conceived  that  the  attendant 
publicity  would  be  good  for  our  calling. 


A  Good 


to  Ti^ten. 


Business  has  come  so  easy  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years  that  many  dealers  have 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  extending  equally  easy 
credit.  Customers  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  spending  several  dollars  a  week  in  a 
store  have  found  little  trouble  or  no  trouble 
at  all  in  obtaining  credit  if  they  happened  in 
without  money  in  their  pockets,  or,  as  has 
occurred  in  numerous  cases,  if  they  handed 
out  a  bill  so  large  the  dealer  couldn't  take  his 
pay  out  of  it  without  robbing  the  till  of  all 
its  small  change. 

Payment  was  usually  forthcoming  on  the 
next  visit,  so  why  bother?  Enter  the  charge 
on  a  slip  and  wait.  This  sort  of  thing  has 
become  common,  even  in  stores  that  a  few 
years  ago  adhered  strongly  to  the  policy  of  dis- 
couraging charge  accounts. 

Conditions  are  changing,  however.  Weekly 
pay  envelopes  contain  less  than  they  did  a  few 
months  ago  and  the  payment  of  a  little  debt 
is  becoming  more  irksome.  In  some  cases, 
indeed,  the  debtor  is  finding  it  more  comfort- 
able to  transfer  his  business  to  some  other 
store — ^this  rather  than  put  up  a  front  and 
try  to  explain  why  he  is  not  able  to  cancel 
the  obligation. 

We  are  at  a  point  where  without  doubt  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  trade  to  come  out 
rather  flat-footedly  against  the  extending  of 
credit.  It  is  becoming  dangerous  to  take 
chances.  Sound  judgment  dictates  the  ne- 
cessity of  putting  on  the  brakes. 

y  Will  Be  Sent  on  Request. 

We  have  decided  not  to  include  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  the  Bulletin  a  copy  of  the 
annual  index  that  is  usually  sent  out  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Instead,  the  index  will  be 
mailed  to  every  subscriber  who  expresses  a 
desire  to  receive  it. 


Another  Open  Letter 

Last  month  we  announced  that  we  were  going  to  change  the 
size  of  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  and  we  told  you  also  that 
we  were  going  to  raise  the  price.  We  want  to  reiterate  those 
statements. 

Beginning  with  the  January  number  the  Bulletin  will  he 
larger;  it  will  measure  nine  inches  one  way  by  twelve  inches  the 
other,  to  be  exact.  And  for  the  larger  journal  the  price  will  be 
$1.50  for  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  $2X>o  for  other 
countries. 

We  stated  in  the  announcement  last  month  why  these 
changes  were  to  be  made  and  we  are  going  to  assume  that  all 
our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  facts  and  that  a  repetition  of 
what  zvas  said  would  be  tiresome.  But  there  is  one  phase  of 
the  situation  that  we  want  to  emphasize,  which  is  this: 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  at  the  old  price,  one  dollar,  up 
to  January  i,  1921.  In  other  words,  subscribe  or  renew  during 
the  present  month  of  December  and  the  price  of  the  Bulletin 
is  one  dollar. 

We  want  to  say,  too,  that  the  Bulletin  is  going  to  be 
improved  in  a  number  of  ways;  not  only  is  it  going  to  be  bigger 
but  it  is  going  to  be  better.  Everybody,  we  feel  sure,  will  be 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  change  and  glad  we  made  it. 

So  please  don't  delay.  Crowd  into  the  family  circle  before 
the  price  goes  up;  or,  if  you  already  have  an  honored  seat 
beside  the  open  hearth,  get  right  with  the  record-keeper  before 
he  is  obliged  to  put  $1.50  down  in  the  big  book.  A  single 
American  dollar  or  its  equivalent  will  satisfy  him  now. 

THE  BULLETIN  OF  PHARMACY 

P.S. — Proprietors,  make  every  clerk  in  the  store  a  Christmas 
present  of  a  yearns  subscription.  If  at  the  end  of  the  year  you 
tell  us  that  the  investment  hasn't  paid  five  hundredfold  zve'll 
return  the  money. 
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What  to  Do  and  What  Not  to  Do  in 
Compiling  Income  Tax  Returns 

By  John  P.  Flanagan 

United  States  Income  Tax  Inspector,  Bangor,  Maine 


This  is  written  with  a  view  to  giving  the 
druggist  a  few  simple  hints  on  what  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do  in  compiling  the  figures  that 
show  his  profit  for  the  year. 

It  is  not  to  be  a  complete  summary  of  all 
the  rules  affecting  the  calculation  of  income 
tax,  for  that  is  to  be  found  only  in  Regulations 
45  and  the  treasury  decisions  relating  to  the 
income  tax.  Neither  can  it  take  the  place  of 
a  careful  study  of  the  income  tax  form  and 
the  instructions  to  be  found  there,  which 
should  be  read  with  care  and  attention  by  the 
druggist. 

But  it  will  put  in  plain  English,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  simpler  rules  regarding  what  is 
income  and  what  are  deductions. 

First,  who  must  make  a  return  of  income? 

A  return  must  be  filed  by  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  every  person  resid- 
ing in  this  country,  whose  net  income  for  1920 
amounts  to  $1000  if  single,  or  if  married  and 
not  living  with  wife  or  husband;  and  $2000  if 
married  and  living  with  wife  or  husband. 

In  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife  whose 
combined  net  income  exceeds  $5000,  separate 
returns  must  be  filed  showing  the  respective 
amounts  of  income.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  taxpayer  so  that  the  surtax  rates  will  not 
apply  against  the  accumulated  income  of  the 
husband  and  wife. 

ACCRUED  OR  RECEIVED  INCOME. 

There  are  two  methods  of  making  returns — 
the  accrual  basis  and  the  cash  receipts  basis. 

On  the  accrual  basis,  the  druggist  returns  as 
gross  income  all  sales  made,  whether  he  re- 
ceives payment  for  them  or  not;  also  all  ex- 
penses incurred,  whether  he  has  paid  out  the 
cash  for  these  expenses  or  not. 

On  the  cash  basis,  the  druggist  returns  as 
gross  income  only  money  actually  taken  in 
from  sales  and  all  expenses  that  he  meets  with 
cash  payments  during  the  year. 

Most  druggists  are  on  a  cash  receipts  and 
disbursements  basis,  and,  therefore,  should  re- 


port cash  taken  in  from  sales  and  paid  out  for 
expenses  only. 

Like  all  good  rules,  however,  this  has  its 
exception. 

For  example,  if  you  charge  your  business 
with  a  salary,  but  do  not  draw  this  salary, 
although  you  could  have  drawn  it  any  time 
during  the  year,  this  is  deemed  to  be  income 
to  you,  as  it  comes  under  the  head  of  con- 
structive receipts.  Again,  if  your  business  is 
a  partnership,  you  must  report  your  distrib- 
utive share  of  the  profits,  whether  received  or 
not. 

And  still  again,  if  you  have  money  in  the 
savings  bank  you  must  report  the  interest  that 
has  accrued,  whether  it  is  received  or  not. 

ITEMS  NOT  TAXABLE. 

All  gifts  received  are  exempt  from  tax,  but 
the  income  from  gifts  is  taxable.  For  ex- 
ample, if  you  receive  a  legacy  of  $50,000,  the 
receipt  of  this  amount  does  not  constitute  in- 
come, but  the  interest  received  from  the 
$50,000  is  taxable  when  received  or  accrued. 

Interest  on  Liberty  bonds  is  entirely  exempt 
from  the  normal  tax,  which  applies  to  all  in- 
comes under  $5000,  and,  in  general.  Liberty 
bond  interest  is  exempt  from  surtaxes,  unless 
one  receives  interest  in  large  amounts,  in 
which  case  it  is  better  to  confer  with  an  income 
tax  expert. 

Interest  on  all  municipal  and  State  bonds 
is  entirely  exempt  from  the  Federal  income 
tax. 

Proceeds  of  life  insurance  policies  paid 
upon  the  death  of  the  insured  to  individual 
beneficiaries  or  the  estate  of  the  deceased  are 
exempt   from  tax. 

Amounts  received  by  the  insured  under  life 
insurance,  endowment  and  annuity  contracts 
are  exempt  from  tax,  unless  the  amount  re- 
ceived is  in  excess  of  the  premiums  paid.  The 
amount  by  which  the  total  payments  received 
exceeds  the  total  premiums  paid  is  income. 

Amounts  received  from  accident  and  health 
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insurance  and  under  workmen's  compensation 
acts  are  not  taxable. 

I 

PERSONAL  EXEMPTION. 

The  personal  exemption  is,  in  general, 
$1000  for  a  single  person,  and  $2000  for  a 
married  person,  the  latter  in  case  husband  and 
wife  return  their  income  jointly. 

There  is  an  exemption  of  $2000  also  for 
the  head  of  a  family.  The  income  tax  regu- 
lations define  the  head  of  a  family  as  a  person 
who  is  the  chief  support  of  one  or  more  per- 
sons living  in  his  (or  her)  household  who  are 
closely  related  to  him  (or  her)  by  blood,  mar- 
riage, or  adoption. 

In  addition  to  this  any  one,  married  or 
single,  who  supports  others,  is  entitled  to  $200 
exemption  for  each  person  under  18,  or  who 
is  mentally  or  physically  defective,  who  was 
receiving  his  chief  support  from  the  taxpayer 
on  December  31,  1920. 

December  31,  1920,  or  the  last  day  of  the 
taxpayer's  year,  in  case  he  files  on  a  fiscal  year 
basis,  is  the  governing  dafe  that  determines 
exemption.  For  instance,  if  the  taxpayer  mar- 
ries on  December  30,  he  is  a  married  man  on 
December  31  and  is  entitled  to  claim  the  $2000 
exemption.  Should  a  man  who  has  been  mar- 
ried all  the  year  lose  his  wife  by  death  on 
December  30  he  is  a  single  man  for  that  year 
and  entitled  to  only  $1000  exemption. 

THE   INCOME  TAX   FORM. 

The  retail  druggist  is  principally  interested 
in  Block  A  of  the  income  tax  form,  "Income 
from  Business  or  Profession." 

Under  the  item  "Gross  sales"  should  be  en- 
tered the  total  amount  received  or  accrued 
from  sales,  less  any  discounts  or  allowances 
from  the  sale  price.  If  on  a  cash  basis,  report 
only  cash  received ;  on  the  accrual  basis,  report 
the  amount  of  total  sales. 

The  inventory  of  merchandise  is  an  all- 
important  factor  in  figuring  profits  for  the 
year.  Inventory  should  be  taken  either  at  (a) 
cost  or  (&)  cost  or  market,  whichever  is 
lower.  Inventories  at  the  end  of  the  taxable 
period  must  be  valued  on  the  same  basis  as 
those  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  taxable 
period,  unless  permission  to  change  has  first 
been  obtained  from  the  commissioner  of  in- 
ternal revenue. 

Inventory  in  this  block  should  include  only 
merchandise,  as  other  assets  do  not  have  a 


direct  bearing  on  the  amount  of  money  made 
during  the  year.  Furniture  and  fixtures  are 
not  to  be  included  in  the  merchandise  in- 
ventory. 

Under  deductions,  the  druggist  should  not 
include  the  cost  of  business  equipment  or  fur- 
niture, expenditures  for  replacements,  or  for 
permanent  improvements  to  property,  or  liv- 
ing or  family  expenses. 

Rent  should  include  only  rent  on  business 
property  in  which  the  taxpayer  has  no  equity. 
Rent  on  your  own  dwelling  used  for  resi- 
dential purposes  should  not  be  included,  as 
this  is  not  an  allowable  deduction. 

Interest  on  capital  invested  in  the  business 
is  not  an  allowable  deduction. 

Taxes  paid  for  the  business,  except  income 
taxes,  should  be  included  as  a  deduction  in  this 
block.  Taxes  assessed  against  local  benefits 
of  a  kind  tending  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
property  assessed  are  not  deductible. 

■     DEPRECIATION. 

Depreciation  is  an  expense  that  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  than  most  other  items  of 
deductions.  Yet  the  principle  is  not  compli- 
cated. 

If  you  have  an  auto  truck  that  will  last  five 
years  in  your  business,  it  will  depreciate  one- 
fifth  each  year,  or,  reduced  to  percentage 
basis,  20  per  cent.  Furniture  and  fixtures  that 
will  last  ten  years  will  depreciate  one-tenth 
each  year,  or  10  per  cent. 

Depreciation  should  be  based  on  cost  price. 
It  is  allowed  on  all  equipment  used  in  the 
business  and  not  intended  for  resale. 

Depreciation  on  merchandise  is  not  allow- 
able for  income  tax  purposes. 

The  land  on  which  your  store  stands  is  not 
subject  to  depreciation  from  an  income  tax 
view-point. 

Depreciation  is  allowed  on  houses  from 
which  you  receive  rent  as  a  business,  the  ordi- 
nary rate  being  two  per  cent  for  brick  build- 
ings and  three  or  four  per  cent  for  frame 
buildings. 

RECAPITULATION. 

In  calculating  net  profit  on  a  retail  business, 
subtract  the  following  from  the  gross  sales: 

1.  Inventory,  Jan.  1"  1920,  plus  purchases 
or  merchandise  during  year  and  minus  inven- 
tory Dec.  31,  1920.  This  gives  the  cost  of 
goods  sold.  2.  All  business  expenses,  wages, 
interest,  taxes,  depreciation,  rent,  etc. 
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Profit  from  the  sale  of  land,  buildings,  stock, 
bonds,  and  other  property  must  be  reported 
in  Block  D. 

In  a  general  way,  the  sale  of  any  property 
must  be  returned  as  income,  minus  the  cost 
of  that  property,  or  its  fair  market  value  as 
of  March  1,  1913,  if  acquired  prior  to  that 
date,  which  marked  the  passage  of  the  first 
income  tax  law  applying  to  individuals. 

If  property  subject  to  depreciation  is  sold, 
depreciation  must  be  deducted  from  the  cost 
value  in  order  to  get  at  its  value  at  the  time 
sold.  Improvements  made  can  be  added  at 
cost  value. 

If  the  property  was  not  used  in  business, 
such  as  your  residence,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
subtract  depreciation  from  its  value  at  the  time 
sold  in  getting  at  the  net  profit. 

In  reporting  interest  received  from  bonds, 
ascertain  if  the  bonds  are  of  the  tax-free 
covenant  variety.  If  so,  enter  the  total  amount 
received  and  from  the  tax  finally  calculated, 
subtract  the  amount  of  tax  paid  for  you  by 
the  corporation.  The  amount  paid  for  you  is 
considered  to  be  income  and  should  be  re- 
ported in  Block  G. 

PERSONAL  EXPENSES. 

Generally  speaking,  personal  expenses  are 
not  allowable  deductions.  The  exceptions 
follow : 

All  interest  paid  on  indebtedness,  except 
interest  paid  to  carry  tax-free  securities,  such 
as  municipal  bonds. 

All  taxes  paid  are  deductible,  except  special 
improvement  taxes  and  Federal  income  taxes. 

State  income  taxes  are  deductible. 

Losses  by  fire  and  storm  and  other  casualty 
of  personal  property,  such  as  one's  residence, 
are  allowable  as  deductions,  to  the  extent  that 
they  exceed  the  insurance  received. 

Contributions  to  religious,  charitable,  scien- 
tific, and  educational  institutions  are  allowable 
deduction^.  This  includes  pew  rent  at  church, 
all  donations  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C  A., 
and  similar  religious  organizations. 

War  taxes  paid  are  allowable  deductions, 
such  as  ice-cream  taxes,  purchase  of  revenue 
stamps,  taxes  on  telephone  messages,  railroad 
tickets,  theater  tickets,  and  similar  items.  In 
order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  these  deductions, 
however,  the  taxpayer  should  have  supporting 
memoranda,  and  be  prepared  to  show  the  in- 


come tax  inspector  exact  facts  regarding  the 
payments  made. 

Dividends  received  from  corporation  stock 
are  not  subject  to  the  normal  tax;  that  is, 
are  not  taxable  if  your  income  is  under  $5000. 
They  should  be  entered  on  the  return,  how- 


ever. 


ON   KEEPING  BOOKS. 


The  druggist  who  does  not  have  time  to 
keep  a  complicated  set  of  double-entry  books 
should  be  careful  to  keep  a  record  of  his  gross 
sales  and  his  purchases  of  merchandise;  also 
an  itemized  account  of  expenditures  for  labor, 
taxes,  interest  and  other  expenses  grouped 
according  to  the  item  on  the  tax  return. 

He  should  use  his  checking  account  as  much 
as  possible,  for  that  gives  him  a  complete 
record  of  all  expenditures  for  the  year;  and 
the  deposits,  in  a  general  way,  represent  his 
gross  income  for  the  year. 

The  retail  druggist  who  has  a  small  business 
and  entertains  an  idea  of  incorporating  it  may 
profit  by  the  reminder  that  returns  required 
from  corporations  are  much  more  complicated 
than  those  required  of  individuals.  Balance 
sheets  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
year,  showing  invested  capital,  must  be  sub- 
mitted ;  the  net  profit  must  be  reconciled  with 
the  difference  between  the  net  worth  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  year;  and  he  is 
subject  to  the  capital-stock  tax  requiring  a 
return  in  July.  Also  he  must  file  various 
forms  required  by  the  State. 

LIKELY  TO  STAY. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  income  tax 
will  be  permanent,  for  its  advocates  claim  that 
it  is  the  fairest  method  of  taxing  business. 
The  government  has  lost  the  revenue  through 
prohibition,  and  has  a  war  debt  on  which  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  about  $980,000,000  a  year  is 
now  being  paid ;  and,  again,  the  war  has  shown 
the  necessity  for  a  larger  army  and  navy. 

The  people  expect  more  of  the  government 
as  civilization  advances.  The  income  tax  in- 
sures contributions  to  defray  national  expenses 
from  those  who  succeed  in  accumulating, 
money,  and  at  the  very  time  that  they  have 
the  cash.  During  the  war,  the  rates  were  high 
and  the  burden  great;  but  from  now  on  the 
income  tax  will  doubtless  be  much  less  of  a 
financial  problem  to  the  taxpayers. 

By  making  it  compulsory  for  the  business 
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man  to  figure  exactly  at  the  close  of  each  year 
his  net  profit  for  the  year,  the  government 
often  confers  a  benefit  on  the  taxpayer  that  is 
worth  more  than  the  tax  he  pays.  The  small 
business  men  of  this  country  now  are  really 
learning  how  to  figure  their  profits.     Fewer 


failures  as  a  result  of  ignorance  of  accounting 
may  be  expected. 

Your  nearest  income  tax  ofiicer  has  a  fund 
of  information  regarding  correct  methods  of 
figuring  profits.  Ccaisult  him.  He'll  be  glad 
to  help  you. 


Oriental  Incense  in  the  Window 


By  John  B.  Bader 

Williamsport,  Pa. 


Oriental  incense  is  not  usually  considered 
a  product  that  lends  itself  to  drug-store  ex- 
ploitation, particularly  if  the  stock  carried 
consists,  as  it  usually  does,  of  a  few  packages 
of  joss  sticks. 

These  elongated  splinters  of  wood,  done  up 
in  red  paper  like  firecrackers  and  smelling 
worse,  are  only  the  starting-point  in  the  in- 


one  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
was  particularly  effective. 

As  a  background  orange  crepe  paper  was 
used,  the  latticework  and  the  artificial  leaves 
being  in  autumn  colors.  Three  varicolored 
paper  lanterns  also  entered  into  the  decorative 
scheme. 

In  the  foreground  of  the  window  a  number 


cense  line.  It  is  now  possible  to  obtain  incense 
in  a  variety  of  pleasing  odors  and  in  attrac- 
tive packages  that  make  them  suitable  for  gift 
purposes  especially  during  the  December  holi- 
day season. 

We  carry  a  considerable  assortment  of  these 
products,  and  in  order  to  keep  them  moving 
resort  to  an  occasional  window  display.    The 


of  Uttle  Oriental  images  can  be  seen.  These 
are  so  fashioned  that,  when  a  lighted  incense 
cube  is  placed  under  one  of  them,  curls  of 
smoke  issue  from  the  mouth  of  the  image. 
Each  night,  during  the  time  the  display  was 
used,  a  number  of  cubes  were  burned  in  this 
manner,  and  the  effect  of  the  perfumed  smoke 
was  quite  striking. 


Annual  Sales  of  Over  Half  a  Million  in 

a  Town  of  Five  Thousand 

By  Fred  P.  Mann 

I  Devils  Lake,  North  Dakota 


Methods  that  have  built  up  a  half-million 
dollar  annnal  business  for  a  western  depart- 
ment store,  and  many  of  which  are  suitable 
for  use  in  the  retail  drug  business,  are  de- 
scribed in  the  following.  The  article  is  re- 
printed from  the  Grain  Growers'  Guide  of 
Winnipeg. — The  Editors. 

"Too  bad  about  Mann's/'  people  remarked 
feelingly  eleven  years  ago  when  we  erected  our 
new  store  and  equipped  it  with  the  finest  fix- 
tures that,  our  section  had  seen.  "Here  they 
build  up  a  nice  business  in  a  country  town  and 
they  put  up  a  store  that's  too  fine.  All  the 
fanners  will  be  uncomfortable  among  the 
mahogany  and  glass  show-cases,  and  they'll 
be  afraid  to  track  mud  in  on  the  nice  green 
carpets.  Too  bad,  too  bad.  Now  they'll  lose 
all  their  trade." 

But  we  disappointed  the  folks.  Within  two 
years  we  had  to  buy  the  store  next-door  to 
accommodate  one  of  our  six  departments. 
Now  we  own  a  big  lot  that  adjoins  us  at  the 
rear — the  war  intervened  to  stop  our  building 
another  addition  there. 

On  any  Saturday  you  will  see  our  floors 
crowded  with  farmers  and  their  wives.  They 
hang  their  sheepskin  coats  on  the  mahogany 
show-cases  and  bring  in  plenty  of  mud,  just 
as  we  thought  and  hoped  they  would.  And 
the  more  mud  we  have  to  sweep  off  the  nice 
green  carpet  on  Saturday  night,  the  better  sat- 
isfied we  are.  The  quantity  of  mud  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  day's  receipts. 

Our  trade  has  not  flowed  into  the  store  of 
its  own  initiative.  Our  building  and  fixtures 
have  not  proved  such  a  trade  magnet  that  we 
have  been  able  to  sit  back  inert  and  let  them 
attract  the  crowds.  We  have  brought  the 
customers  into  our  store  by  our  methods  of 
merchandising  and  advertising. 

The  big  reason  that  we  have  steadily  built 
up  our  store  in  the  face  of  local  competition, 
and  the  even  stronger  mail-order  competition 
which  is  putting  so  many  country  merchants 
in  the  business-death-rate  reports,  is  that  we 
use    aggressive    sales    and    business-getting 


methods.  We  are  not  content  to  sit  by  and 
take  what  comes  our  way.  We  go  after 
prospects  and  customers  in  an  intensive  man- 
ner that  the  mail-order  house,  several  htmdred 
miles  away,  with  all  its  carefully  thought-out 
methods,  cannot  equal.  We  are  using  many 
of  the  mail-order  houses'  methods,  and  are 
beating  them  at  their  own  game. 

PERSONALITY    IMPORTANT. 

Personality  is,  of  course,  a  big  advantage 
that  the  local  merchant  has  over  his  outside 
competitor.  And  yet  we  do  not  depend  on 
personality  to  bring  us  profits.  Change  the 
personnel  of  our  organization  but  retain  our 
policies ;  the  new  management  would  get  along 
about  as  well,  I  feel,  as  we  ourselves.  We 
do  not  disregard  the  value  of  knowing  our 
customers  and  of  having  them  feel  that  they 
are  buying  of  their  friends,  but  we  do  not 
leave  solely  to  a  wide  acquaintanceship  the 
task  of  getting  and  increasing  business. 

We  advertise  direct  by  mail  and  in  the  news- 
papers. We  spend  on  advertising  an  average 
of  2  per  cent  of  our  total  sales,  split  about 
half  and  half  between  the  two  methods. 

Our  mailing  list  we  get  from  a  number  of 
sources.  The  tax  list  in  our  county  is  classi- 
fied by  townships.  We  use  it  just  that  way. 
If  the  roads  are  in  bad  shape  in  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  county,  we  know  the  farmers 
there  cannot  get  to  town — so  we  save  our 
postage  rather  than  ask  them  to  come.  Auto- 
mobile owners  are  also  listed  by  the  county 
assessor.  We  know  that  an  automobile  owner 
twenty-five  miles  away,  in  a  township  not 
reached  by  a  railroad,  is  a  good  prospect, 
whereas  his  next-door  neighbor,  who  drives 
only  a  horse  and  buggy,  would  not  be. 

The  telephone  directory  gives  us  somewhere 
near  a  complete  list  of  householders,  although 
it  fails  to  indicate  the  value  of  the  names. 
School-teachers  are  good  prospects;  their 
names  we  get  from  the  superintendent  of 
schools.  We  watch  the  personal  column  of 
all  the  newspapers  in  our  territory,  both  for 
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new  names  and  for  list  cofrections.  We  ar- 
range with  any  manufacturers  or  wholesalers 
who  mail  our  lists  to  pass  on  to  us  all  returned 
envelopes. 

We  mail  many  kinds  of  material  to  our 
lists.  In  the  first  place  we  believe  in  taking 
every  advantage  that  our  suppliers — ^manu- 
facturers and  wholesalers — offer  us.  If  a 
"dealer  help"  is  a  real  help,  if  by  our  experi- 
ence it  will  pay  its  way,  we  send  it  out.  The 
big  houses  that  we  purchase  from  are  buying 
a  lot  of  high-priced  specialized  ability  to  get 
up  circulars  and  letters.  We  are  not  so  short- 
sighted that  we  fail  to  make  profitable  use  of 
this  ability  when  it  is  placed  at  our  disposal. 

One  of  our  houses,  for  instance,  sends  out 
every  season  style  books  for  its  brand  of  men's 
clothing.  The  books  cost  us  only  postage,  our 
mailing  list,  and  one  cent  apiece.  They  bring 
in,  within  a  week  from  the  time  they  are 
mailed,  enough  customers  for  that  line  of 
clothes  to  pay  for  the  cost  six  times  over. 

Another  house  frequently  sends  us  samples 
of  high-grade  letters  on  specially  designed  sta- 
tionery appropriate  to  the  message  of  the  let- 
ter. These,  too,  cost  us  postage,  and  a  nominal 
charge  for  the  letters.  And  they  accomplish 
their  purpose. 

DEALER  HELPS  USED. 

We  keep  after  the  advertising  departments 
of  our  suppliers  for  cuts,  too.  And  we  occa- 
sionally request  one  manufacturer  or  another 
to  work  out  a  good  "selling  stunt"  for  us. 
By  using  all  this  t)rpe  of  material  in  combina- 
tion with  our  own  copy,  we  manage  to  keep 
a  broadside  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the  mail 
most  of  the  time. 

The  circulars  that  we  write  are  of  three 
distinct  kinds:  notices  of  sales  and  seasonable 
goods;  price-lists  that  show  how  our  prices 
are  better  than  the  prices  of  mail-order  houses 
— these  sell  some  goods  and  have  a  valuable 
effect  in  building  confidence  for  us ;  and  letters 
calling  attention  to  our  newspaper  advertising. 
Sometimes,  for  instance,  we  write  on  Saturday 
to  say:  "Don't  miss  our  advertisement  in  next 
Tuesday's  issue  of  the  Devils  Lake  Journal," 
Then  on  Thursday  we  admonish  our  prospects : 
"If  you  missed  our  advertisement  in  last  Tues- 
day's Journal  you  had  better  hunt  it  up.  It 
will  save  you  money."  We  frequently  trace 
sales  to  these  letters. 

Our  newspaper  advertising  is  as  extensive 
as  we  can  make  it  with  the  papers  at  our  dis- 


posal. In  our  town  we  have  two  dailies  and 
a  weekly.  Rarely  do  we  skip  an  issue;  if  we 
do,  it  is  almost  always  because  some  unavoid- 
able obstacle  prevents  our  preparing  copy  in 
time. 

We  make  a  splurge,  too,  at  the  time  of  our 
anniversary  sale,  which  comes  early  in  De- 
cember. Last  year  we  took  four  pages  in  our 
daily.  We  arranged  with  the  weeklies  in  our 
neighboring  small  towns  to  enclose  that  four- 
page  spread  as  a  supplement  with  their  own 
papers.  As  a  result  over  YOOO  copies  of  our 
advertisement  went  out  into  our  territory.  Of 
course  our  sale  was  more  successful  than  it 
had  ever  been  before,  by  half.  Incidentally, 
we  made  sure  by  a  method  which  I  have 
already  described — circularizing  our  lists  be- 
fore and  after — that  every  one  in  the  territory 
had  his  attention  called  to  the  four  pages. 

Our  newspaper  copy  may  be  broadly  divided 
into  three  classes:  special  sales  or  bargains; 
seasonable  goods;  and  anti-mail-order.  The 
first  two  classes  are  not  very  much  out  of  the 
ordinary.  But  the  copy  with  which  we  counter 
the  mail-order  houses  is,  I  believe,  somewhat 
different  from  what  most  country  merchants 
use. 

We  show  prospective  customers  in  our  ad- 
vertising that  our  prices  are  lower  than  mail- 
order prices  for  the  same  goods.  And  we 
make  the  direct  self-interest  appeal  from  a 
slightly  different  angle  by  showing  them  just 
how  we  devote  our  earnings  to  local  enter- 
prises and  local  investments.  We  cite  the  fact 
that  we  own  our  homes  in  Devils  Lake  and 
that  as  individuals  we  have  erected  other  res- 
idences which  we  rent,  thus  making  our  town 
more  attractive  and  more  prosperous.  We  cite 
the  fact  that  we  contribute  to  local  charities 
and  funds.  We  publish  the  amount  of  State 
and  county  taxes  we  pay. 

RESULTS  CAN  BE  TRACED. 

We  should  be  satisfied  to  continue  our 
steady  advertising  if  we  never  got  a  direct 
"inquiry."  But  because  our  advertising  ap- 
pears so  frequently  we  can  trace  specific  results 
that  we  get  from  each  piece  of  newspaper  copy, 
from  each  mailing  that  we  send  out.  And  it 
is,  after  all,  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  each 
advertising  expenditure  promptly  pays  direct 
returns ! 

We  spend  so  much  money  bringing  cus- 
tomers into  our  store  that  we  cannot  afford 
not  to  exert  every  effort  to  make  theni  com- 
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fortable  once  they  get  there.  By  making  cus- 
tomers comfortable  I  mean  not  only  giving 
them  a  sense  of  bodily  well-being,  but  also 
putting  them  at  ease  mentally.  We  contin- 
ually strive  for  a  more  pleasing  arrangement 
of  our  cases  and  counters ;  once  a  month,  per- 
haps, we  find  an  opportunity  for  bettering  the 
customers'  comfort  in  this  department  or  that. 

We  have  a  nimiber  of  regular  sales  every 
year.  We  buy  odd  lots  so  that  in  these  sales 
we  can  offer  the  best  possible  values.  And  we 
take  advantage  of  good  buys  when  we  get  the 
opportunity,  by  putting  on  special  sales  of  the 
merchandise  that  we  purchased  at  a  bargain. 

We  attract  customers  to  the  store  by  a  lot 
of  other  methods;  and  we  advertise  each  one. 
A  good  many  of  the  methods  are  "stunts." 
They  are  not  original;  neither  are  they  ex- 
pensive. One  thing  we  try  at  all  times  to 
remember:  the  mere  fact  that  a  plan  has  been 
worn  threadbare  by  overuse  in  some  other  ter- 
ritory is  no  reason  why  it  will  not  pay  us. 

HOLDING  A  STYLE  SHOW. 

A  semi-annual  style  show  is  one  of  these 
plans — widely  used  in  the  East,  perhaps,  but 
unusual  in  North  Dakota.  We  decorate  the 
store  or  even  rent  the  opera  house  and  mail 
out  tickets.  Then  we  dress  up  a  few  local 
girls,  boys,  and  young  men  in  our  newest 
clothes  and  have  them  parade  across  the  stage. 
Once  we  decorated  the  top  of  the  shelving  in 
the  dry  goods  and  shoe  departments  with  ap- 
propriate furniture,  forming  a  stage  some  40 
feet  long  and  5  feet  wide.  Our  models  mounted 
to  the  improvised  stage  by  makeshift  stairs. 
We  usually  add  some  other  little  attraction  to 
draw  the  crowds.  And  in  the  next  10  days 
we  sell  more  ready-to-wear  clothing  and  fur- 
nishings that  we  would  ordinarily  sell  in  a 
month. 

Talking  machines  are  a  part  of  our  stock. 
We  keep  one  playing  most  of  the  time.  The 
saleswomen  wind  it  up  and  change  the  records 
in  odd  moments.  And  customers  like  the 
music,  if  their  comments  may  be  taken  as  a 
guide. 

Saturday  is  our  busy  day,  of  course.  The 
farmers  are  in  town  then.  And  we  usually 
offer  them  some  little  inducement  to  drop  in. 
Once  a  month  or  so  we  have  an  orchestra  play- 
ing all  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening.  Some- 
times we  give  coffee  and  sandwiches  to  all 
visitors,  especially  during  the  cold  winter 
months. 


On  Saturdays,  too,  I  violate  my  self-imposed 
rule  against  handling  in  person  the  details  of 
the  business.  I  get  out  on  the  floor  and  keep 
an  eye  on  ever)rthing  that  is  going  on.  I  have 
found  that  when  I  am  on  the  job  there  the 
crowds  are  served  quicker  and  fewer  cus- 
tomers are  kept  waiting.  It  gives  me  a  chance, 
also,  to  listen  to  the  comments  of  customers 
and  to  meet  friends  at  a  time  when  I  can  ac- 
complish the  most  in  the  least  time. 

One  of  our  business-getters  is  a  rest  room 
for  women.  It  is  the  only  public  place  in  town 
where  a  farmer's  wife  can  get  a  brief  rest 
from  the  hard  work  of  shopping,  or  wait  for 
the  other  members  of  her  family  to  finish  up 
their  business.  That  rest  room  brings  two 
dozen  customers  into  the  store  every  day,  at 
a  low  estimate. 

What  is  the  result  of  all  this  ?  We  sold  over 
$600,000  last  year.  Our  sales  so  far  this  year 
warrant  us  in  counting  on  $650,000  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  barring  accidents.  In  spite  of  our  great 
distance  from  the  markets — ^  fact  which 
forces  us  to  buy  in  considerable  quantities — 
we  turned  our  stock  four  and  a  fraction  times 
last  year.  Our  cost  of  doing  business  in  spite 
of  our  high  salaries  is  17  per  cent. 

We  travel  around  a  good  deal,  too.  We  find 
that  the  ideas  we  get  from  the  outside,  as  well 
as  the  increased  breadth  of  vision,  more  than 
repay  our  time  and  expense.  When  a  good 
opportunity  arises  one  of  us  runs  down  to 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  or  Duluth — an  over- 
night trip.  Each  of  us  gets  to  New  York  and 
Chicago  two  or  three  times  a  year.  During 
the  war  I  visited  Washington  a  few  times  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  trend  of  thought  there 
and  of  the  regulations  that  came  with  it.  And 
I  take  an  active  part  in  association  work.  I 
am  president  of  the  North  Dakota  Retail  Mer- 
chants' Association  and  of  the  Community 
Life  Association.  This  keeps  me  traveling  a 
good  deal,  for  the  most  part  among  the  smaller 
towns  and  cities  of  the  Northwest.  Here,  too, 
I  find  a  great  maiiy  profitable  plans  that  we 
can  adopt. 

Out-of-town  merchants  frequently  come  to 
see  our  store  and  talk  with  us.  They  usually 
learn  a  little  from  us,  I  'believe ;  and  I  know 
that  we  learn  from  them. 

One  of  our  wholesalers  recently  sent  his 
advertising  man  to  us  for  a  day.  He  was 
looking  for  methods  that  he  could  pass  on  to 
his  other  dealers.    At  the  same  time  he  gave 
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us  half  a  dozen  good  ideas,  some  of  which  are 
already  making  money  for  us. 

This  mutual  interchange  of  ideas  is  of  value 


to  us  in  the  store.  That  is  why  we  are  glad 
to  pass  on  our  experience  to  the  broader  public 
that  this  article  will  reach. 


Increasing  the  Average  Sale 


By  Walter  Engard 

London,  Ohio 


In  every  store  each  salesperson  averages  a 
certain  number  of  sales,  and  there  is  an  aver- 
age amount  for  each  sale.  If,  for  instance,  a 
salesperson  makes  thirty-four  sales  on  Mon- 
day, twenty-nine  on  Tuesday,  forty-one  on 
Wednesday,  twenty-six  on  Thursday,  thirty- 
one  on  Friday,  and  forty-six  on  Saturday,  and 
the  total  amount  of  business  resulting  from 
these  sales  is  $221.49,  we  find  that  the  average 
number  of  sales  per  day  is  34.5,  while  the 
average  amount  per  sale  is  $1.07. 

To  increase  these  averages  is  the  problem. 

First,  it  is  necessary  for  the  merchant  to 
determine  what  constitutes  a  fair  average  num- 
ber for  daily  sales  and  also  a  fair  average 
amount  for  each  sale.  One  merchant  secured 
the  total  number  of  sales  made  during  a  cer- 
tain week  by  running  all  sales  through  the 
cash  register,  whether  for  cash  or  on  credit, 
and  then  dividing  the  amount  of  business  for 
the  week  by  the  number  of  sales. 

In  this  way  he  secured  the  average  amount 
per  sale. 

Then  he  divided  the  average  amount  per 
sale  into  his  total  volume  of  yearly  sales,  as 
shown  by  his  records.  This  gave  him  the 
number  of  sales  made  during  the  year.  Then, 
by  dividing  this  number  by  the  number  of 
business  days  in  the  year,  he  had  what  he  con- 
sidered a  fair  average  number  for  daily  sales. 

This  average  number  of  sales  for  the  store 
was  then  proportioned  among  the  salespeople, 
each  receiving  a  definite  number  as  his  daily 
quota. 

INAUGURATING   THE    PLAN. 

As  soon  as  the  merchant  has  determined  a 
fair  daily  average  for  each  salesperson  he  is 
in  position  to  inaugurate  some  plan  whereby 
both  the  average  number  of  sales  and  the  aver- 
age amount  may  be  increased.  One  plan  that 
has  been  operated*  successfully  is  the  offering 
of  cash  awards  to  salespersons  for  increasing 
their  average  number  of  daily  sales,  and  the 


amount  of  such  sales,  the  prizes  being  paid 
weekly  or  monthly. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  store  making  one 
hundred  sales  daily,  with  each  sale  averaging 
$1.25.  If,  by  the  cooperation  of  the  sales 
force,  the  number  of  daily  sales  is  increased  to 
one  hundred  and  ten,  and  individual  sales  are 
boosted  to  $1.45  each,  the  merchant  has  in- 
creased his  business  $34.50  a  day,  or  better 
than  $10,000  for  the  year.  This  is  only  a  fair 
example.  One  druggist  I  know  of  increased 
his  average  number  of  sales  per  salesperson 
during  one  year  better  than  ten  sales  daily, 
and  the  average  amount  per  sale  better  than 
15  cents.  ' 

Not  only  will  this  plan  increase  the  volume 
of  sales  of  the  store,  but  it  will  also  promote 
promptness  and  quick  service.  The  clerk  ap- 
preciates the  necessity  of  waiting  on  as  many 
customers  as  possible  in  order  to  increase  his 
average  number  of  daily  sales,  and  thus  win 
a  prize. 

QUANTITY   POSSIBILITIES. 

The  average  merchant  is  prone  to  think  in 
small  quantities.  He  has  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  being  asked  for  an  ounce  of  this,  a 
package  of  that,  one  of  these,  etc.,  that  he 
has  drifted  into  the  rut  of  always  selling  his 
merchandise  in  small  quantities.  He  has  over- 
looked any  special  effort  to  promote  the  sale 
of  hi3  merchandise  in  quantity. 

In  every  community  there  are  certain  people 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  buy  in  bigger 
quantities,  and  there  are  also  others  who  can 
be  educated  to  quantity  buying  with  little 
effort  if  the  proposition  is  presented  to  them 
properly. 

A  very  successful  druggist  who  has  built  up 
a  large  volume  of  quantity  sales  makes  it  a 
rule  to  always  quote  prices  on  his  merchandise 
in  quantity.  Goods  displayed  carry  price 
cards,  and  as  a  result  he  has  gradually  edu- 
cated his  trade  to  buy  in  quantity. 

All  of  which  means  more  money. 


The  Ad  Clinic— Discussion  No.  4 


No  tall  talk ;  very  little  theory ;  as  much  constructive  criticism  as  conditions 
seem  to  warrant.    That  is  the  policy  of  the  "clinic."     Send  us  specimens 

of  your  work 


McJst  all  advertisements  used  to  start  off 
with  a  vague  phrase  or  uncompleted  statement. 
The  idea  was  to  get  the  reader's  attention  and 
induce  him  to  proceed  further  in  order  to  find 
out  what  it  was  all  about. 

Of  course  nobody  can  lay  down  definite,  air- 

i  WE  IX)  NOT 

I  WISH  TO  BOAST 

t  j  — Neither  do  we  wish  you  to  miss  a  good  t 
I  remedy  when  it  is  to  be  had.    Our  apecial  |! 

Sore  Throat  Remedy 

I  has  done  wonderful  work  for  many,  and 
no  doubt,  you  have  heard  about  it. 

is  your  throat  red,  inflamed,  sore  or 
does  it  feel  dry?    If  so,  ask  for 

Harley's 
Sore  Throat  Remedy 

i  at  our  store.  The  price  is  25c  a  bottle. 
\  We  guarantee  it,  to  give  you  relief.  So 
1  that  sounds  like  confidence. 


lUlET'S  DUG  STOIE 

Phone  209. 

No.  1. 


tight  rules  about  anything  connected  with  ad- 
vertising, but  in  general  the  man  who  used  to 
run  big  question  marks  and  "Watch  this  space 
two  weeks  from  Tuesday"  legends  is  learning 
that  he  can  spend  his  money  to  better  advan- 
tage by  making  each  ad  come  out  flat-footed 
and  straight  from  the  shoulder. 

So  we  do  not  like  the  heading  in  Ad  No.  1. 

Again,  the  two  display  lines  "Sore  Throat 
Remedy"  and  "Harley's  Sore  Throat  Remedy" 
constitute  a  repetition.  To  say  the  thing  once 
and  say  it  in  larger  type  would  seem  to  be 
better. 

A  sentence  like  "We  guarantee  it  to  give 


you  relief"  has  lost  whatever  force  it  once  had. 
As  a  rule  "guarantees"  should  be  avoided. 

The  footing,  "Harley's  Drug  Store,"  is  a 
little  too  small,  we  think.  Capital  letters  are 
for  some  reason  thought  more  emphatic  than 
"small,"  or  lower  case,  letters,  but  generally 
a  word  made  up  of  "lower  case"  letters  is 
easier  to  read  by  far  than  a  word  printed  in 
capitals. 

Yet,  after  all  has  been  said,  the  ad  as  it 
stands  isn't  bad.  Illustration  No.  1  shows  it 
in  its  original  form. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  a  seasoned  ad  man 
when  proofs  come  from  the  paper.  He  reaches 


sore  throats 
are  dangerous 

Attend  to  yours  tonight. 
Soothe  your  sore,  dry, 
inflamed    throat    with 

Harley^s 
Sore  Throat  Remedy 

Your  friends  and  neigh- 
bors will  tell  you  what  re- 
lief it  brings.  25c  a  bottle. 

Harley's 

Drug  Store 


PHONE  209 


No,  2, 

for  the  shears  and  trims  away  the  treacherous 
white  margin  and  pastes  the  ad  on  a  news- 
paper page  in  the  poorest  position  he  can  find. 
If  the  ad  doesn't  give  a  good  account  of  itself 
there,  back  goes  the  proof  to  be  reset.  He 
knows  that  his  ad  will  not  be  the  only  one  on 
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the  page,  that  it  will  have  to  fight  for  its  life 
with  all  the  rest.  So  he  gives  the  matter  a 
great  deal  of  thought. 

See  ad  No.  2.  We  have  had  the  message 
presented  in  what  we  think  is  a  better  form, 
although  no  doubt  there  is  ample  room  for 
still  more  improvement. 

Ads  No.  3  and  No.  5  were  sent  us  by  the 


Below  Pre-War 
Prices 


Pepsodent 


The  real  tooth  clean- 
er. Removes  Dental 
Mucin  from  the  teeth. 
Prevents  decay  and 
Pyorrhea,  prevents 
acidity  of  the  mouth. 
Our  price  this  week 


38 


c 


Wild-Root 

Shampoo 

The  shampoo  that  is 
guaranteed  to  keep 
your  hair  in  perfect 
condition,  cleans  the 
scalp  and  prevents 
Dandruff.  Your  Bar- 
ber will  bear  us  out  in 
these  statements.  Our 
price 


39 


c 


HoovER-LoTT  Drug  Co. 


/Vo.  J. 

Hoover-Lott  Drug  Company,  Galesburg,  Illi- 
nois. The  company  writes:  "We  have  a  pre- 
ferred position  in  our  paper  and  advertise  once 
a  week.  We  also  link  up  our  ads  with  our 
window  displays." 

This  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  Have  a  good 
talk  with  the  newspaper  people  about  the  mat- 
ter of  position;  then  back  up  the  advertise- 
ment by  making  the  proper  displays  in  the 
store. 

Generally,  preferred  position  at  top  of  col- 
umn or  next  to  reading  matter  is  higher  than 
the  "run  of  the  paper"  rate.     But,  generally 


again,  it  is  worth  the  extra  cost.  Editorial 
page,  sporting  page,  and  women's  page  often 
have  special  rates.  Unless  a  druggist  is  located 
in  one  of  the  bigger  cities,  first  page  and  back 
page  space  should  be  seriously  considered.  The 
big  object  being  to  get  the  story  before  the 
eyes  of  as  many  people  as  possible,  often  the 
use  of  smaller  space  in  a  good  position  pays 
better  than  larger  space  just  anywhere.  There 
is  some  advantage,  too,  in  always  having  the 
ad  appear  in  the  same  position. 

The  mention  of  window  display  prompts  us 
to  say  that  it  is  often  a  good  plan  to  ask  for 
a  few  extra  proofs  ai>d  paste  these  on  the  win- 
dow.   For  many  people  there  is  a  fascination 


"  bef ore-the-war ' 

prices 
on  toilet  goods 


Pepsodent 

Tooth  Paste 

This  is  the  dentifrice 
you  have  seen  adver- 
tised so  extensively  in 
the  magazines.  Take 
home  a  tube  tonight. 

« 

this  week 


Wild-Root 

Shampoo 

Nothing  like  a  good 
shampoo  to  prevent 
dandruff,  keep  your 
scalp  clean,  and  your 
hair  looking  its  best 


this  week 


39 


c 


HoovER-LoTT  Drug  Co. 


No.  ¥. 

about  the  business  of  getting  out  a  newspaper ; 
and  folks  will  often  stop  to  look  at  a  good, 
clean  proof  with  its  wide  white  margin  and 
its  imprint  of  the  newspaper's  name  when  they 
would  pass  by  the  same  ad  clipped  from  the 
paper  itself. 
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Ads  3  and  5  originally  bore  the  footing, 
Hoover-Lott  Drug  Comany,  in  reverse  plate; 
that  is,  white  letters  on  a  black  background. 
This  name  plate  is  one  of  the  strongest  we 
have  seen,  although  our  illustrations  place  it  at 


PNEUMONIA 

Cll  BE  PKVEITED 


Pneumonia  is  responsible  for  more  deaths  than 
any  other  disease.  Prevention  is  the  modern 
method  of  treating  a  g:reat  many  diseases. 

The  way  to  prevent  pneumonia  is  to  take 
three  injections  of  the  Pneumococci  Vaccine, 
your  family  doctor  can  supply  the  vaccine  and 
the  charg:e  will  be  six  dollars  for  the  treatment. 
Don't  put  this  off  as  the  coming  months  are 
the  months  for  colds  and  Pneumonia.  While 
this  vaccine  does  not  stop  you  from  taking 
cold,  it  will  minimize  the  disease  to  such  an 
extent  that  th^  cold  clears  up  in  one  half  the 
time.  Talk  this  over  with  your  family  Doctor 
and  he  will  bear  us  out  in  this  statement. 


HoovER-Lon  Drug  Co. 


No.  5. 

a  disadvantage  because  the  reverse  plate  at  the 
bottom  could  not  be  reproduced. 

A  reverse  name  plate  is  an  attention-getter; 
but  the  original  drawing  must  be  a  good  job 
or  the  effect  will  be  unsatisfactory. 

Ad  No.  3  is  frankly  a  cut-price  proposition. 
The  advisability  of  this  policy  we  are  not 
going  to  comment  on. 

We  do  not  just  like  that  heading  "below 
pre-war  prices.'*  We  may  be  splitting  hairs, 
but  we  prefer  merely  "pre-war  prices"  or, 
better  still,  "before-the-war"  prices.  The  av- 
erage reader's  mind  can  get  that  in  a  flash,  but 
it  takes  two  jumps  to  reach  the  significance 
of  what  "below  pre-war"  means. 

In  ad  No.  4  we  added  the  words  "on  toilet 


goods"  to  bring  up  the  point  that  it  is  well  to 
show  by  some  means  that  a  price  reduction 
applies  to  other  articles  besides  those  specific- 
ally mentioned.  Otherwise  people  are  prone 
to  conclude  that  the  few  articles  advertised 
are  merely  a  "catch"  and  that  higher  prices 
prevail  on  the  other  goods  in  the  store. 

We  think  it  well  to  play  safe  and  say  Pep- 
sodent  Tooth  Paste  instead  of  merely  Pepso- 
dent ;  especially  as  the  extra  word  squares  up 
nicely  with  the  word  "Shampoo"  at  the  right. 
In  ad  No.  3  the  two  paragraphs  in  light-faced 
type  should  be  made  to  square  up  alongside 
each  other.  The  side  rules  do  not  come  clear 
down  to  meet  the  name  plate  at  the  bottom, 
which  gives  an  imfinished  look. 


Protect  your 

family  against 

Pneumonia 


YovT  physician  will  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  tell  you 
about  the  modern  method  of 
preventing  pneumonia.  That 
method  i«  inoculation. 

It  i»  the  best  way  to  protect 
the  body  against  the  disease 
which  is  so  dangerous  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 

We  CO' operate  with  your 
physician  by  supplying  him 
with  tested  vaccines  of  the 
finest  quality. 


HoovER-LoTT  Drug  Co. 


No.  6. 

You  will  see  that  in  ad  No.  4  we  have 
changed  the  copy  considerably. 

Ad  No.  5  presents  a  different  problem.  Il- 
lustration No.  6  shows  how  we  wotdd  handle 
the  situation — if  you  will  read  both  you  will 
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readily  see  what  we  are  getting  at.  Only  a 
certain  class  of  people  will  respond  to  a  mes- 
sage of  this  sort  anyway;  and  to  reach  this 


Here  is  a  simple  way  to  obtain 
a  block  or  tablet  effect  It  makes 
the  ad  appear  projected  out 
toward  the  reader. 


"pneumococci,"  and  we  have  left  out  mention 
of  price. 

One  reader  asks  us  about  borders.  It  is 
well  to  fix  on  a  certain  type  of  border  and 
stick  to  it.  Stock  borders  of  the  fancy  variety 
are  perhaps  to  be  avoided,  for  several  other 
ads  in  the  same  issue  of  the  paper  may  carry 
the  same  one,  which  would  be  objectionable. 

If  the  same  amount  of  space  is  used  each 
time  it  may  be  well  to  adopt  a  hand-drawn 


small  class  we  deem  it  better  to  break  away 
from  the  display  advertising  effect  and  to  pre- 
sent the  message  in  announcement  or  open  let- 
ter form.     That  is  what  it  really  is — ^an  an- 


Everyone  knows  that  when  the 
comer  of  a  page  is  turned  down 
it  marks  an  important  place. 


nouncement.  The  opening  sentence  of  ad  No. 
5  might  be  improved  a  little,  we  think.  We 
have  omitted  the  words  "three  injections"  and 


A  strong  border  which  can  be 
adapted  to  a  much  larger  space 
than  this  by  putting  in  additional 
lengths  of  rule. 


border  and  get  a  plate  made.  A  black,  irregu- 
lar wavy  line,  with  a  wavy  hairline  rule  just 
inside,  is  strong.  A  hand-drawn  border  that 
gives  a  gray  crayon  pencil  effect  seldom  fails 
to  get  attention. 

We  are  reproducing  several  simple  borders, 
for  which,  of  course,  no  plate  need  be  made. 
These  borders,  and  many  others  equally  good, 
can  be  adapted  to  an  ad  of  any  size  or  shape 
and  they  can  be  supplied  readily  by  the  printer. 


The  Proprietor  of  To-morrow 


He  is  a  regular  fellow,  one  whom  all  women 
admire,  ever  respect;  he  is  a  happy,  healthy 
man.  He  looks  good,  feels  fine,  and  Dame 
Fortime  smiles  on  him  continuously,  day  in 
and  day  out. 

He  has  rich,  warm  blood  coursing  through 
his  veins;  he  radiates  confidence  and  enthusi- 
asm ;  his  conscience  is  clear,  his  nerves  steady ; 
his  eyes  sparkle,  and  he  neither  cackles  nor 
crows  about  his  work,  because  he  is  so  am- 
bitious that  he  does  not  feel  that  he  has  accom- 
plished anything  worth  while. 

He  realizes  that  his  calling  is  strictly  a  busi- 
ness calling  rather  than  a  frolic  at  the  expense 
of  his  employers.  When  he  works,  he  works 
hard.  He  is  cleanly  and  well  groomed  without 
being   fastidious.     He   is   just   a   real,   red- 


blooded,  upstanding  man,  ever  mindful  of  his 
duties  and  the  opportunities  before  him. 

He  is  always  busy.  His  stock  is  well  ar- 
ranged, clean,  and  well  displayed.  He  is 
always  looking  for  something  to  do  and  not 
afraid  of  work.  He  studies  his  customers, 
never  overstocks  one,  and  is  ever  mindful  of 
their  needs. 

He  is  neither  a  goody-goody  nor  a  tin-horn 
sport.  He  is  just  a  man,  a  regular  guy,  and 
he  does  the  work  intended  for  him  with  a 
zest,  and  is  not  continually  complaining  that 
he  is  doing  the  dirty  end  of  it  or  that  he  is 
overworked. 

When  you  see  such  a  guy,  watch  him  and 
you  will  see  the  "boss  of  to-morrow." — ^J.  F. 
Hoffman  in  Tidings. 


A  Belated  Book  Review 

Things  that  were  found  by  skimming  through  a  book  that  sold  to  the  extent  of 

a  million  copies  two  score  years  ago 


In  1881  the  making  of  wax  flowers  was  a 
popular  indoor  sport,  the  home  treatment  of 
diseases  was  practiced  by  the  best  people,  and 
people  hadn't  formed  the  habit  of  eating  at 
cabarets — all  of  which  enabled  "Alexander's 
Family  Friend"  to  hit  a  sales-mark  of  a  mil- 
lion copies. 

Forty  years  ago  this  remarkable  book  was, 
according  to  the  publisher,  a  necessity  in  every 
home.  And  in  order  to  place  it  there  the  pub- 
lisher's traveling  canvassers,  "active  young 
men  with  five  dollars,"  were  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  selling  at  wholesale  rates.  Any  lady 
who  wished  to  buy  for  half  a  dozen  of  her 
friends  could  secure  the  six  copies  for  only 
$1.25.     Single  copies  sold  for  35  cents. 

For  these  modest  sums  the  purchasers  be- 
came possessed  of  cooking  recipes  never  be- 
fore published,  formulas  for  domestic  medical 
remedies  that  had  saved  many  lives,  expert 
instructions  in  the  beautiful  art  of  making 
artificial  flowers,  and  a  sure  way  to  detect 
counterfeit  money. 

In  arrangement  the  volume  was  quite  in- 
formal, so  that  when  the  reader  came  across 
the  heading  "boils"  he  might  have  his  choice 
of  directions  for  boiling  a  calf's  head  or  of 
relieving  %an  attack  of  furunculosis  by  the 
application  of  carrot  ointment. 

The  eighteenth  amendment  wasn't  in  force 
in  1881,  hence  many  cooking  recipes  were 
included  which  sound  strange  to  present-day 
readers.  Whisky  pickles  evidently  were  fav- 
orites and  were  made  by  spreading  a  cloth 
over  "any  desired"  pickles  and  over  that  pour- 
ing a  gallon  of  whisky  and  four  of  water. 
Peaches  were  preserved  by  covering  them  with 
French  brandy,  and  a  sauce  for  pudding  con- 
taining two  glasses  of  red  wine  and  one  of 
the  best  brandy  was  "as  important  as  the  pud- 
ding itself." 

Still  another  recipe  is  one  for  workman's 
beer.  It  looks  delightfully  simple,  much  more 
so  than  the  elaborate  directions  for  the  1920 
brand  of  home-brew. 

An  amulet,  so  the  dictionary  tells  us,  is  a 
charm  that  when  worn  is  supposed  to  have 
occult  protective  power.  "The  Family  Friend," 


however,  says  a  very  fine  one  may  be  made 
by  beating  up  six  eggs  with  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  and  straining  through  a  hair 
sieve.    Perhaps  the  printer  meant  omelet. 

Even  morals  are  touched  upon  in  the  sec- 
tion of  the  book  devoted  to  cooking  recipes. 
An  entire  page  is  taken  to  tell  how  to  make 
bad  butter  good. 

Skipping  from  foods  a  number  of  household 
hints  are  presented,  one  of  the  first  being  a 
method  for  killing  bedbugs  by  salting  them. 
No  method  is  given,  however,  for  first  catch- 
ing the  bugs. 

Coming  to  more  serious  matters  the  book 
starts  oflF  its  section  of  domestic  medical  recipes 
with  a  formula  for  a  "great  cure-all  that  af- 
fords almost  instant  relief  in  liver  complaint, 
consumption,  cramp,  costiveness,  sore  eyes, 
bums,  dislocations,  scalds,  and  almost  every 
other  ill  of  the  flesh."  The  proper  way  to 
prepare  the  mixture,  so  the  book  says,  is  to 
go  to  a  good  druggist  and  get  him  to  care- 
fully make  up  the  compound. 

In  1881  the  variety  of  mosquito  giving  rise 
to  yellow  fever  had  not  been  isolated  and  con- 
sequently the  disease  was  much  dreaded.  As 
a  preventive  "The  Family  Friend"  gives  the 
following: 

"When  you  feel  the  fever  coming  on,  re- 
main perfectly  quiet  in  the  house,  and  clear 
the  stomach  by  taking  at  least  two  emetics 
made  of  mustard  and  water.  Then  go  to  bed 
and  get  some  one  to  bind  on  the  sole  of  each 
of  your  feet  a  mackerel  that  has  just  been 
taken  out  of  the  brine ;  it  must  not  be  soaked 
mackerel ;  which  being  done,  send  for  your 
physician  and  let  him  prescribe  such  remedies 
as  he  shall  consider  proper  for  the  succeeding 
symptoms.  The  fever  will  take  its  course,  but 
if  you  attend  faithfully  to  the  precautions  we 
have  given  here,  you  are  certain  to  get  safely 
over  the  malady." 

For  ringworm  the  book  recommends  spread- 
ing on  old-fashioned  black  ink  with  a  hair 
brush.  The  application  must  be  renewed  every 
day  if  a  sure  cure  is  to  result. 

As  a  "singular  yet  positive"  cure  for  nose- 
bleed of  the  kind  which  "comes  "on  of  itself, 
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and  not  that  which  results  from  violence  or 
injury,"  the  following  is  the  procedure: 

"When  you  see  a  person  bleeding  thus,  go 
to  him,  take  his  hat  off,  and  then  put  your 
own  hat  on  his  head.  The  bleeding  will  stop 
at  once.  A  hat  taken  from  a  table  or  rack  will 
not  do ;  it  must  come  off  someone's  head." 

Beauty  hints  are  not  overlooked  by  any 
means,  a  formula  for  the  world-renowned 
Parisian  enamel  being  given  considerable 
prominence.  Its  dissolvent  and  detersive  prop- 
erties caused  all  dark  spots,  sunburns,  and 
f  reclcles  to  disappear,  leaving  the  skin  of  an 
alabaster  tint  most  remarkable,  and  bringing 
out  the  natural  flush  of  the  cheeks  in  the  most 
beautiful  manner.    The  secret  composition  of 


the  product,  which,  the  book  says,  was  care- 
fully guarded  for  many  years,  was  disclosed 
to  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  glycerin. 

And  even  though  we  have  now  passed  the 
stage  where  we  know  soused  mackerel  won't 
cure  yellow  fever,  we  haven't  attained  the 
point  where  all  our  printed  literature  can  be 
taken  for  fact.  It's  not  necessary  to  go  far- 
ther than  daily  newspapers  to  find,  marvelous 
claims  made  for  very  ordinary  substances,  and 
at  least  one  of  the  formula  books  in  common 
use  by  druggists  says  that  spirit  of  chloroform 
and  fennel  water  is  an  excellent  combination 
for  asthma  in  canaries.  And  the  price  of  the 
latter  book  is  not  85  cents,  six  for  $1.26,  but 
nearer  five  dollars. 


Unusual  Advertising  Stunts 

This  department  is  open  to  every  reader^  a  dollar  apiece  being  Paid  for  accepted  contributions. 

Send  us  yours. 


This  Scheme  Sold  Window  Glass. 

By  F.  F.  Vedder, 
LaHarpe,  Illinois. 

While  from  time  to  time  I  have  had  win- 
dow displays  of  every  side-line  I  carry,  includ- 
ing  wall-paper,  paint  and  other  "clean-up  and 
paint-up"  necessities,  I  had  never  been  able  to 
successfully  plan  a  trim  of  window  glass  until 
this  fall. 

The  idea  came  to  me  one  day  when  I  hap- 
pened to  run  across  a  window  sash  in  the 
basement.  It  was  a  six-pane  affair.  Three 
of  the  panes  were  in  perfect  condition,  while 
the  other  three  were  broken  and  cracked  in 
varying  degrees. 

I  cleaned  the  outfit  thoroughly,  being  care- 
ful of  the  jagged  edges,  and  put  it  in  the  win- 
dow. I  then  arranged  several  sizes  of  glass 
panes  in  a  pile  in  front  of  the  sash  and  laid  a 
diamond  glass  cutter  on  the  top. 

A  sign  attached  to  the  upper  comer  of  the 
sash  read: 

"Cold  days  are  near.  Look  after  your  doors 
and  windows.  Have  you  any  that  look  like 
this?" 

A  hand  pointed  to  the  shattered  panes. 

Another  sign  bore  this  inscription: 

"We  carry  window  glass  in  all  the  regular 
sizes.  We  will  also  cut  it  to  fit  any  frame. 
Ask  us." 


The  background  of  the  window  was 
trimmed  with  dark  crepe  paper  so  that  the 
light  window  glass  and  sash  would  show  off 
to  the  best  advantage. 

This  display  was  a  winner  for  us. 

The  Weather  Bureau  Helps. 

By  B.  Besgman, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

It  has  been  customary  with  us  to  post  the 
weather  bulletin  in  the  window  every  day,  and 
the  public  has  come  to  look  for  it  regularly. 

It  dawned  on  me  that  here  was  a  good  op- 
portunity to  make  capital  out  of  the  little  card- 
board weather  prophet  and  at  the  same  time 
a  good  chance  to  get  the  government  to  work 
for  me  gratis. 

Having  a  quantity  of  our  com  remedy  on 
display  in  the  window,  I  tacked  a  sign  onto 
the  bottom  of  the  weather  card  which  read: 

^'Whether  you  have  corns  or  bunions  our 
corn  remedy  will  remove  them  without  pain." 

Another  time  when  it  was  cold  and  dis- 
lagreeable  I  attached  this  sign  to  the  card: 
"This  is  bad  weather  for  colds.  Get  a  bottle 
of  our  cough  syrup." 

By  playing  up  the  word  "weather"  or  using 
it  as  the  key  word  around  which  to  work  up  a 
sign  much  effective  advertising  can  be  done. 
It  will  create  interest  and  attract  attention. 
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Guess  the  Missing  Letters. 

By  B.  Bergman, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

In  making  signs  for  my  store  I  have  usually 
followed  the  rule  of  printing  the  first  letter  of 
the  more  important  words  in  a  different  color. 

The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
be  a  somewhat  novel  idea  to  leave  these  letters 
off  of  one  of  the  cards.  I  tried  out  the  scheme 
and  put  a  question  mark  enclosed  in  a  square 
in  the  place  of  the  letters.  At  the  bottom  I 
printed  in  small  type:  "Fill  in  the  missing  let- 
ters." 

The  sign  appeared  something  like  this: 


For 

[?]  AI  R 

and 

[?]  E  A  LT  [?J 

use 

Liquid  Tar  Soap  Shampoo 

$0  cents 
Fill  in  the  missing  letters. 


I  found  that  this  unique  sign  caught  the 
eye  of  those  passing  a  great  deal  quicker  than 
the  ordinary  ones  which  the  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  see.  It  attracted  attention,  and  that 
is  an  important  test  in  judging  an  eflfective 
sign. 

A  Fire  to  Glean  Out  Old  Stock. 

By  F.  W.  E.  Stedem, 

Narberth,  Pa. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  bought  for  my 
brother  an  old  and  very  much  neglected  store 
which,  at  one  time,  had  a  splendid  reputation 
and  enjoyed  a  lucrative  trade  in  drugs  and 
prescriptions.  Things  were  considerably  run 
down  when  we  took  it  over,  however,  and  we 
were  forced  to  adopt  a  number  of  expedients 
in  order  to  gain  business. 

Among  other  schemes  that  we  used  to  at- 
tract attention  was  to  make  a  bonfire  in  the 
street,  the  fuel  being  all  the  old  stocks  of  me- 
dicinal herbs,  roots,  barks,  flowers,  and  leaves 
in  the  store,  and  I  added  to  the  conflagration 
such  patent  or  proprietary  remedies  as  would 
burn  and  which  did  not  present  a  salable  ap- 
pearance. When  night  arrived  the  eflfect  was 
heightened  by  throwing  on  at  suitable  inter- 
vals prepared  chemicals,  the  burning  of  which 

/ 


caused  colored  lights.  The  report  of  the  "go- 
ings on"  spread  in  all  directions,  and  a  large 
crowd  assehibled. 

During  the  week  following  the  event  the 
neighborhood  was  circularized  carefully,  cap- 
ital being  made  of  the  points  that  the  fire  had 
left  nothing  but  fresh  stock  on  our  shelves 
and  that  it  was  our  iron-clad  policy  to  handle 
no  drugs  or  medicines  of  questionable  quality. 
The  effects  of  the  bonfire  and  the  circular  were 
lasting,  the  "ad"  one  of  the  most  impressive 
we  ever  used. 

A  Broken  Reader  Attracted  Attention. 

By  W.  R.  G>sgrove, 
Napinka,  Man. ' 

Here  is  an  idea  that  I  have  used  to  direct 
attention  to  my  store  and  to  my  stock  of 
Christmas  goods.  I  ran  the  following  reader 
in  the  local  column  of  our  daily  newspaper: 
"We  have  been  informed  that  W.  R.  Cos- 
grove,  the  Druggist,  has  sold  out  his  large 
stock  of  fancy  Christmas  cases,  but  expects 
another  lot  this  week." 

This  was  inserted  in  the  lower  right-hand 
comer  of  the  front  page,  or  rather,  only  half 
of  it  was  printed  there;  the  other  half  was  run 
on  the  upper  comer  of  the  next  page. 

The  paragraph  was  split  after  the  word 
"out,"  and  this  was  followed  by  the  line  "con- 
tinued on  next  page."  Only  enough  appeared 
on  the  first  page  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader  and  induce  him  to  look  for  the  rest  of 
the  message,  thus  imconsciously  registering  a 
deeper  impression  than  would  have  been  the 
case  with  a  statement  that  could  be  read  at  a 
glance. 

How  We  Made  Stamps  Pay. 

By  Harold  Sommerville, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Although  we  don't  reap  a  direct  profit  from 
postage-stamps,  we  recently  decided  to  use 
them  as  a  medium  for  promoting  sales  in  our 
stationery  department.  Several  large  sheets 
of  stamps  were  arranged  alternately — ^first  red, 
then  green — across  our  front  window,  under- 
neath which  were  built  tiers  of  stairs  made 
from  a  well-known  make  of  linen  paper. 

Fountain  pens,  eversharp  pencils,  pen-hold- 
ers, pens,  and  ink  were  likewise  conspicuous 
items.    Strips  of  red  crepe  paper  led  from  the 
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two-cent  stamps  to  the  stationery.  Green  crepe 
paper  connected  the  one-cent  stamps  with  a 
display  of  souvenir  post-cards.  A  sign  in  the 
badcgroimd  read,  "We  carry  the  best  in  sta- 
tionery." 

As  a  result  of  this  display  there  was  a  de- 
cided increase  in  the  sale  of  stationery,  as  well 
as  other  accessory  items.  All  of  which  con- 
vinced us  that  it  pays  to  advertise  stamps, 
even  though  our  services  seem  to  be  gratis  at 
the  time  of  the  sale. 

The  Clock  Stopped— So  Did  the  People. 

By  I.  E.  Spear, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.     , 

Pur  old  wall  clock,  hanging  within  plain 
view  of  the  street  through  our  main  display 
window,  had  clicked  the  hours  away  for  many 
years. 

A  short  time  ago  it  stopped  suddenly. 
"Spring"  fever  or  rhetunatic  joints  got  the 
best  of  it. 

We  had  no  idea  how  many  people  relied 
on  this  old  fixture  for  the  time  until  the  clock 
refused  to  function  any  further.  Then  the 
remarks  and  comments  we  heard  indicated 
plainly  how  greatly  the  old  timepiece  was 
missed. 

This  gave  me  the  germ  of  an.  idea.  If  the 
clock  attracted  so  much  attention,  why  not  use 
it  to  advantage  as  an  advertising  medium? 

I  prepared  a  sign  and  hung  it  just  below 
the  face  of  the  clock.  The  card  read:  "What's 
your  rush?  Lots  of  time — stop  and  look 
around." 

People  paused  to  read  the  sign,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  many  actually  acted  on  the 
suggestion  and  took  time  to  look  over  the  con- 
tents of  the  window. 

Thus,  "old  faithful"  continued  to  serve  us 
even  in  decrepit  old  age. 

To  Introduce  Electric  Irons. 

By  Jerome  Fowler, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

We  recently  decided  to  add  another  side- 
line to  our  stock,  this  to  be  electrical  appli- 
ances. When  our  order,  consisting  of  six 
electric  irons,  was  delivered,  I  set  about  to 
devise  a  plan  to  promote  sales. 

I  wanted  to  do  more  than  put  in  a  window 
display  of  the  goods,  so  included  an  announce- 


ment in  our  daily  newspaper  to  the  effect  that 
we  had  received  a  stock  of  the  irons  and  in- 
vited the  women  folks  to  come  and  inspect 
them. 

We  put  a  display  in  our  small  window,  ar- 
ranging the  irons  in  triangular  fashion,  the 
ends  of  which  pointed  to  numerous  statements 
referring  to  the  ease  in  handling,  their  labor- 
saving  advantage,  the  low  cost  of  operating, 
etc. 

A  large  sign  in  the  background  of  the  dis- 
play read:  "Take  one  home  and  try  it  out." 
In  front  of  the  foremost  iron  was  a  smaller 
sign,  like  this:  "You  can  heat  me  in  three  min- 
utes.   Try  and  see." 

During,  the  week  three  of  the  irons  were 
loaned  to  prospective  customers  and  not  once 
was  I  asked  to  return  the  deposit. 

It  may  appear  rather  risky  to  allow  an  ex- 
pensive electric  iron  to  be  tried  out  by  an 
inexperienced  person,  but  results  have  proved 
that  once  they  get  into  a  home  they  sell  them- 
selves. 


Putting  Push  Behind  Face  Powder. 

By  Harold  Scharf, 
Marine  City,  Mich. 

Heretofore,  when  putting  in  displays,  we 
frequently  scattered  various  products  around 
the  window  in  a  somewhat  promiscuous  way, 
not  following  any  particular  system.  But  a 
short  time  ago  I  made  up  my  mind  that  more 
benefit  could  be  derived  from  our  window 
space  than  I  was  realizing  and  set  about 
planning  some  new  and  novel  method  for  at- 
tracting attention. 

Feeling  it  would  be  easier  to  attract  the 
feminine  eye  than  that  of  the  opposite  sex,  I 
decided  to  display  a  certain  brand  of  face  pow- 
der. I  put  a  single  box  of  powder  in  the 
center  of  our  largest  window  and  in  the  back- 
ground stood  several  signs,  all  being  based  on 
reasons  for  using  that  certain  brand. 

A  few  vanity  cases  filled  with  this  particular 
kind  of  powder  laid  open  in  the  foreground. . 

The  floor  of  the  window  was  covered  with 
blue  paper  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  white 
box  of  powder,  which  was  trimmed  with  a 
large  blue  border.  The  signs  were  attached 
to  the  box  by  means  of  blue  and  white  baby 
ribbon. 


On  Direct-by-mail  Methods  of  Bringing 
Christmas  Business  to  Drug  Stores 

By  James  P.  Derum 

Detroit 


There  are  obvious  reasons  why  people 
ought  to  do  considerable  of  their  Christmas 
shopping  in  a  drug  store.  But  they  must  be 
made  to  see  the  light. 

They  are  accustomed  to  regard  their  Christ- 
ma^  shopping  as  an  ordeal.  They  seem  to  like 
to  fight  their  way  through  crowds,  and  tramp 
miles  through  the  big  stores  of  the  shopping 
districts.    They  revel  in  the  discomfort. 

The  druggist  who  resolves  he  will  not  be 
content  with  a  disappointing  last-minute 
Christmas  trade,  but  will  go  out  after  the  busi- 
ness he  ought  to  have,  will  realize  that  his  first 
job  is  to  shake  his  people  loose  from  a  lot  of 
bad  habits.     And  that  is  not  easy. 

This  thought  will  underlie  his  whole  cam- 
paign for  a  bigger  holiday  trade:  it  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  whether  shoppers 
come  to  my  store  first,  or  only  as  a  last  resort. 
I've  got  to  get  people  thinking  of  my  store  as 
a  place  to  buy  Christmas  presents. 

But  how  to  get  them  thinking  that  way? 
The  right  sort  of  form  letter,  multigraphed 
and  sent  out  to  a  good  mailing  list,  has  solved 
this  difficulty  for  not  a  few  druggists. 

It  takes  time  and,  these  days,  quite  a  little 
money  to  put  out  a  letter  that  will  bring  in 
business.  But  the  thing  should  be  done  right 
or  not  at  all.  And  you  should  get  started 
early. 

SHORT   PARAGRAPHS. 

A  few  short  paragraphs  is  all  you  n^ed  for 
such  a  letter.  It  should  be  as  friendly  and 
frank  and  sincere  as  you  know  how  to  make 
it.  Pick  out  one  of  your  customers  and  write 
straight  to  her.  Try  to  tell  the  few  simple, 
common-sense  reasons  why  she  should  buy 
gifts  at  your  store  instead  .of  somewhere  else. 

The  two  letters  reproduced  in  this  article 
may  contain  suggestions  that  will  help. 

Remember,  the  big  thing  you  want  to  put 
over  is  that  your  store  is  paying  special  atten- 
tion to  Christmas  this  year;  that  it  is  a  gift 
store,  a  place  to  buy  Christmas  presents  in. 
Your  aim  in  the  letter  is  not  to  sell  goods  but 


to  tempt  people  to  drop  in  at  your  store.  It 
may  be  well  to  include  a  multigraphed  list  of 
articles  suitable  for  gifts.  People  are  open  to 
suggestions  on  what  to  buy.  This  will  open 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  drug  store  car- 
ries many  articles  of  a  gift  nature.  If  you 
are  located  where  customers  buy  by  mail,  in- 
include  the  prices  also. 

AN   ADDITIONAL   HELP. 

In  localities  where  conditions  justify,  it 
may  pay  to  include  a  folder  that  will  fold 
double  or  triple  into  a  3  by  5  J/^  inch  size. 
This  can  be  used  to  carry  prices  and  descrip- 
tions of  gifts  and  also  an  additional  message. 
Such  an  added  expense,  however,  will  per- 
haps not  be  necessary  except  in  sparsely- 
settled  communities  where  buying  by  mail  is 
a  quite  general  practice. 

You  may  want  to  supplement  considerably 
the  list  of  your  regular  customers.  And  to 
get  a  good  mailing  list  is  a  problem.  Often 
the  phone  book  proves  a  great  help.  You  can 
take  all  the  names  listed  under  the  exchange 
nearest  your  store.  The  city  directory  may 
be  used  to  some  extent.  You  may  have  access 
to  a  list  of  gas  or  electric  light  users. 

If  you  are  in  a  large  city  and  want  to  estab- 
lish a  radius  of  say  four  blocks,  with  your 
store  as  a  center,  here  is  a  scheme  that  has 
worked  out  well.  Send  a  few  high-school  boys 
or  girls  to  make  a  house-to-house  canvass  for 
names.  By  explaining  that  you  want  the 
names  for  the  purpose  of  sending  Christmas 
greetings,  the  canvassers  have  little  difficulty 
in  getting  a  good  list.  Later  you  can  send 
these  people  Christmas  cards,  and  it  is  a  friend- 
making  stunt  that  costs  little. 

A  great  deal  of  care  must  be  taken  to  get 
names,  initials  and  addresses  accurate.  People 
are  touchy  about  that.  Nothing  pains  Mr. 
Jones  so  much  as  to  receive  a  letter  in  which 
he  is  called  Mr.  Bones.  These  details  must  be 
checked  and  rechecked  at  every  step  clear 
through  to  the  finished  letter. 
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The  letter  should  go  on  your  own  letterhead. 
And  now  may  be  a  good  time  to  switch  to  a 
better  letterhead,  if  your  present  one  does  not 
suit  you.  Don't  let  your  printer  clutter  up 
your  letterhead  with  a  lot  of  decorations  just 
because  he  happens  to  have  them  about  his 
shop.  You  want  your  letterhead  to  reflect  an 
atmosphere  of  quality.  Strive  for  a  simple, 
clean-looking  effect.  Use  fairly  small  type, 
and  not  much  of  it.     The  cost  of  paper  has 


and  address  from  the  page  and  send  your  mes- 
sage jn  the  form  of  an  announcement. 

Each  letter,  of  course,  should  be  pen-signed 
by  a.  member  of  the  firm. 

All  this  is  a  lot  of  trouble  at  a  busy  period, 
but  the  mailing  list  can  be  used  at  other  times 
— ^and  the  situation  calls  for  careful  handling 
and  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  selling 
effort. 

While  the  letter  is  in  process,  you  will  of 


Viinr'a  Bnig  Wtoxt 


IM 


Deo«Bb«r  6,  1980 


Mr*.  L.  J.  akrrla, 
W«st  Mapl«  8tre«t. 
Llttlefleld,  llinn. 

Oat.r  Mrs.  Hurria: 

Baoh  of  ua  It  now  trying  to  mIto  the 
big  aanual  pussl«:  "What  abftll  Z  give  for 
ChristMtT* 

We  are  all  anxloue  to  ehoir  our  good  will 
irlth  gifts  tbat  are  useful,  as  well  ae 
appropriate,  —  and  It  le  just  here  that  our 
etore  ie  in  an  unequalled  position  to  be  of 
real  serrioe  to  you* 

For  the  benefit  of  our  oustoaere,  we  now 
have  on  our  oounters  a  line  of  Ohristaae  gifts 
wbioh  your  friends  and  relatives  will  be 
delighted  to  reoeive. 

We  are  attaohing  a  list  of  some  artioles^ 
whioh  will  indloate  the  wide  seleotion  we  have 
to  offer.  Tou  oan  purohaee  aany  of  these  here 
at  a  pronounced  saving. 

Hay  we  not  aeeiet  m  asking  your  Ohrietaai 
etaoppln«  thie  year  less  of  a  finanoial  and 
pfaysioal  burden  than  it  hae  been  to  you  in  the 


t? 


Very  truly  yours, 

Blaine 'e  Drug  Store, 
Br 


WoooBuvF  Place  Phabmact 


OeoMher  6,  19a0. 


Ifre.  H.  0.  Ifartia. 
6960  Chester  Ave., 
Syraeuee,  l.T 

Dear  Mrs.  Martini 

We  havs  arranged  our  etook  this  y<.-. 
With  the  end  in  view  of  helping  you  do  your 
Chrleti^e  shopping  early,  and  with  the  utaoet 
oonTenlenoe. 

Tou  oan  purohaee  here  a  very  wide  van  sty 
of  ^proprlate  and  ueeful  Chrlstaas  gifts,  with- 
out suffering  the  Inoonvenienoe  and  the  very 
£eat  aanoyanoe  of  ■inking  in  the  orowde  of  the 
wn-to«n  ebopping  distriots. 

We  believe  it  ie  only  juet  to  vou  that  the 
eervlee  we  give  you  throughout  the  entire  year 
should  be  expanded  during  the  Chrlstaas  seaeoa, 
when  it  is  aore  dsaanded  by  you  than  at  any  other 
tlas. 

..   We  are  attaohing  a  list  of  artloles,  whioh 
will  indloate  the  wide  seleotion  we  have  to  offer. 

May  we  not  aeeiet  In  aaklng  your  Chrletaae 
ebopping  thle  year  aore  pleaeant  and,  we  believe, 
aore  eoonoaioalt 

Very  truly  youre, 

Woodniff  Plaoe  Pharaaoy 
By 


A  Utter  like  the  ome  •»  #A#  Ufi  i»  intended  fer  distribution  in  the  territory  snrrounding  a  email  tewn,  white  the 

ri^ht  ie  mere  euitable  for  mailing  from  a  dty  stere. 


the 


gone  sky-high,  of  course,  but  a  fairly  good 
bond  paper  will  be  a  paying  investment. 

Get  the  best  multigrapher  you  can  find. 
Have  him^ive  a  lot  of  thought  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  letter  on  the  page — and  be  sure 
to  see  a  proof  of  the  letter  before  it  is  run  off. 

FILLED-IN  NAMES. 

Most  multigraphing  shops  do  an  excellent 
job  of  "filling  in"  nowadays.  It  is  quite  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  name  and  the  address 
from  the  body  of  the  letter.  But  if  you  find 
your  multigrapher  cannot  do  this  filling  in 
properly,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  omit  the  name 


course  bend  every  effort  to  make  people  realize 
that  it's  going  to  be  a  big  Christmas  in  your 
store.  Related  articles  can  often  be  combined 
and  offered  in  a  box  as  a  single  gift.  It  is 
essential  to  have  attractive  boxes ;  the  package 
plays  a  big  part  in  any  gift  proposition. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  start  early.  You  must 
think  Christmas,  talk  Christmas,  and  make  the 
whole  store  and  of  course  your  windows  re- 
flect the  good  old-fashioned  Christmas  feeling. 

Then  some  day  a  lot  of  people  will  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  drug  store  is  the  place  to 
go  to  first  when  they  set  out  to  do  their  Christ- 
mas shopping. 


When  the  Customer  Who  is  Always 
Right  is  Sometimes  Wrong 


By  D.  G.  Baird 


In  the  morning  I  found  an  ug!y  crack  in 
the  handle  of  my  razor,  and  looking  closely, 
discovered  several  small  nicks  in  the  blade.  I 
called  in  my  wife,  as  I  have  a  way  of  doing 
in  times  of  stress,  but  she  didn't  know  a  thing 
about  it. 

So  I  went  back  io  the  store  from  which  I 
had  bought  that  razor.  No  doubt  I  put  my 
complaint  in  an  ill-mannered  way.  But  the 
clerk  remained  as  unruffled  and  affable  as  he 


had  been  on  the  day  before,  when  I  was  mak- 
ing a  purchase  instead  of  a  kick. 

"That  is  certainly  too  bad,"  he  replied,  ex- 
amining the  razor.  "You  are  sure  you  didn't 
drop  it?" 

I  told  him  I  was  very  sure  I  hadn't  dropped 
it  or  struck  it  against  anything  or  damaged  it 
in  any  way.  It  seemed  to  have  simply  cracked 
itself.  And  as  for  the  fine  nicks  in  the  Wade, 
no  doubt  they  were  there  when  I  bought  the 
razor. 

"All  right,  sir,"  he  said,  as  he  brought  out 
the  razor  tray.  "I'm  sorry  we  haven't  another 
exactly  like  Uiis  one,  but  these  are  of  the  same 
quality  and  make.    Take  your  pick." 

I  selected  another  and  he  wrapped    it   up. 


Then  he  thanked  me  for  returning  the  dam- 
aged razor. 

That  night  I  learned  that  my  brother,  who 
lives  with  us,  had  dropped  the  first  razor  and 
cracked  the  handle  the  day  I  bought  it.  He 
had  intended  to  tell  me  about  it  of  course,  but 
had  not  found  an  opportunity  to  do  so  before 
I  rushed  off  to  make  the  store  exchange  it. 

Well,  I  made  that  brother  take  a  trip  to  the 
store  with  me  and  pay  for  the  second  razor, 
explaining  just  how  it  had  all  come  about. 

The  clerk  smiled  and  took  the  money,  re- 
marking that  he  was  glad  I  had  foimd  that  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  article  or  of  the  store. 

Then  I  became  curious. 

"Look  here,"  I  said.  "You  were  sure  that 
razor  had  been  dropped  or  struck  against  some- 
thing?" 

"Reasonably  so,  yes." 

"But  you  exchanged  it  without  protest  when 
I  insisted  it  had  not  been  damaged  through 
any  fault  of  mine." 

"Oh,  yes,  we  always  do  that.  You  said  it 
had  not  been  dropped,  so  why  should  I  insist 
that  it  had  been,  thereby  making  you  out  a 
liar?" 

He  pointed  to  a  sign  that  hung  above  the 
counter  opposite  us.  It  read,  "We  take  the 
position  that  the  customer  is  always  right" 

"You  said  you  hadn't  dropped  the  razor — 
you  must  be  right.  You  thought  we  should 
exchange  it — we  did  so.  That  is  our  policy. 
We  want  everybody  to  feel  right  about  any 
article  that  goes  out  of  this  store." 

"But  don't  a  lot  of  people  take  advantage  of 
that  policy?  Why  man,"  I  gasped,  "I  was 
about  to  do  it  myself !" 

"Some  do,"  he  admitted.  "As  you  say,  you 
were  about  to  do  so  yourself — ^unwittingly,  of 
course.  But  you  would  be  surprised  how  often 
the  incident  turns  out  the  way  this  one  has; 
how  often  the  customer  comes  back  and  ad- 
mits the  real  cause,  and  he  in  turn  makes  good. 
In  your  case,  you  see,  we  sold  two  razors  in- 
stead of  one." 

"But  if  I  had  been  dishonest,  you  would 
have  been  out  several  dollars." 
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"Sure  enough.  But  we  find  that  it  pays  to 
guarantee  satisfaction,  nevertheless.  In  our 
opinion  a  druggist  who  spends,  say,  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  advertising  is  very  foolish 
not  to  invest  a  few  more  dollars  in  satisfied 
customers,  even  though  some  of  those  custom- 
ers take  advantage  of  his  policy.     It  pays." 

The  idea  hit  me  hard.  It  was  refreshing  to 
one  who  was  getting  fed  up  on  service-quality- 
satisfaction  talk  that  was  not  backed  up  in 
practice.  In  a  fine  flush  of  enthusiasm  I  set 
out  to  learn  how  other  druggists  in  my  town 
felt  about  this  thing, 

I  learned  a  lot  that  afternoon.  Most  of  the 
druggists  I  talked  with  dodged  the  question. 
They  held  that  there  are  some  people  who  no 
one  can  satisfy.  In  general  there  was  a  feel- 
ing that  women  are  much  harder  to  please  than 
men,  and  once  rufiled,  harbor  a  grudge  longer. 

What  one  man  said  set  me  thinking. 

"We  always  try  to  give  satisfaction,"  he 
explained,  "but  sometimes  we  can't  do  it  in 
justice  to  ourselves.  There  are  some  people 
who  will  take  any  advantage  they  can  of  a 
merchant.  And  we  don't  care  to  have  any  one 
beat  us  out  of  honest  money. 

"I  have  had  a  man  come  in  and  complain 
because  a  dollar  watch  that  he  bought  from 
me  four  years  ago  no  longer  kept  good  time. 
Should  I  give  that  man  a  new  watch  ? 

"We  handle  a  few  phonographs  and  records. 

One  day  a  woman  came  in  and  said  to  the  girl 

.  at  the  counter:    'Here's  a  record  that  I  was 

talking  to  the  manager  about  over  the  phone 


yesterday.'  The  girl,  seeing  that  it  was  an  old 
record,  and  badly  scratched,  came  back  to  me. 
I  saw  at  once  that  the  woman  was  deliberately 
trying  to  pawn  it  off  on  us.  She  claimed  that 
it  didn't  play  right  and  that  some  one  in  the 
store — she  thought  the  manager — ^had  told  her 
to  bring  it  back  and  he  would  exchange  it. 

"Well,  sir,  I  found  that  woman  had  bought 
that  record  from  us  just  one  year  and  five 
months  before.  And  when  I  told  her  the  truth 
about  it,  she  picked  up  the  record  and  smashed 
it  on  the  counter  and  swore  that  she'd  never 
buy  another  thing  in  my  store.  What  can  a 
man  do  in  a  case  like  that  ?" 

I  know  one  thing.  If  I  were  a  druggist,  all 
the  talks  on  super-salesmanship  and  all  the 
pungent  pointers  on  business-building  in  the 
world  wouldn't  induce  me  to  crack  a  sweet 
smile  and  hand  that  woman  over  a  new  record. 
There's  a  limit  to  everything. 

Just  the  same,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
my  friend  of  the  razor  episode  has  gone  a  long 
way  on  the  right  road.  I  drop  in  there  often 
now,  and  I'm  getting  my  eyes  opened  to  the 
way  his  system  pans  out. 

I  wish  I  could  end  up  with  a  flourish  and 
say  that  he's  putting  the  other  places  out  of 
business.  He  isn't.  They  all  seem  to  be  doing 
pretty  well.  But  in  the  long  run,  I'm  banking 
on  him  to  win  out  big. 

It  isn't  so  much  that  sign.  It's  the  way  he 
feels  towards  folks  who  walk  in  his  door.  And 
the  way  he's  got  his  clerks  to  feel.  This  is 
the  big  thing  about  that  shop. 


Postage  Stamps  and  Infection 


In  a  discussion  of  "The  Postage  Stamp  as  a 
Possible  Source  of  Infection,"  by  Jacob  Diner 
and  Gustave  Horstmann,  which  appears  in  the 
Medical  Times,  the  writers  tell  how  they  ob- 
tained stamps  from  50  different  places,  notes 
being  made  in  each  case  whether  the  stamps 
were  kept  exposed  on  the  desk  or  held  for  sale 
in  a  drawer  or  cash  register.  Laboratory  tests 
showed  that  no  stamp  was  free  from  germs. 
Twenty  of  them  contained  colonies  too  numer- 
ous to  count. 

Among  the  germs  were  colon  bacilli,  staphy- 
lococci, streptococci,  pneumococci,  and  diph- 
theroid bacilli.  Apparently  there  was  little 
difference   in   bacterial   content  between  the 


stamps  exposed  on  the  desk  and  those  kept  in 
drawers.  The  amount  of  danger  presented  by 
these  organisms  cannot  be  stated,  as,  unfortu- 
nately, no  tests  were  made  to  determine  the 
virulence  of  the  germs. 

In  commenting  on  these  results,  American 
Medicine,  while  not  encouraging  the  common 
practice  of  moistening  stamps  with  the  tongue, 
points  out  that  if  stamps  were  a  grave  source 
of  infection  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
population  would  undoubtedly  be  suffering 
from  infection  due  to  this  cause.  The  fact  is 
that  most  oral  cavities  will  reveal  the  presence 
of  some  or  all  of  the  organisms  mentioned, 
whether  stamps  have  been  licked  or  not. 


Uncle  John  Comments  on  the  Import- 
ance of  Reading  the  Daily  Mail 

By  Walter  H.  Cousins 

Dallas.  Texas 


A  business  playlet  was  a  leading  feature  at 
the  St,  Louis  convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Retail  Druggists,  and  Walter  Cous- 
ins, editor  of  the  Southern  Pharmaceutical 
Journal,  and  a  former  President  of  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.,  was  one  of  the  participants.  Extracts 
from  his  part  in  the  sketch  are  presented  here- 
with. 

My  Dear  Nephew — ^Fred  Burnett,  who  has 
been  traveling  Texas  since  Methuselem  was 
too  young  to  buy  a  drink  in  Tulsa,  has  just 
smoked  me  to  the  information  that  you  have 
opened  a  retail  pillery  about  the  size  of  a  sup- 
pository box  at  Smoky,  Texas,  sixty-five  miles 
from  the  railroad.  He  says  your  assets  con- 
sist of  seven  silk  shirts,  a  long,  slim-waisted 
cigarette  holder,  a  wrist-watch,  a  bad  reputa- 
tion, and  $1177  in  cash. 

Now,  my  dear  little  nephew,  that  is  not  so 
bad;  your  old  uncle  started  with  less.  When 
he  broke  out  with  a  store  in  the  suburbs  of  St. 
Louis — I  say  suburbs,  although  it  was  then  so 
far  out  that  it  took  two  days  to  get  a  letter 
from  Meyer  Brothers — I  had  all  the  assets 
you  have  excepting  the  silk  shirts,  the  cigar- 
ette holder,  the  wrist- watch,  and  the  cash.  My 
credit  was  so  limited  that  they  sent  the  goods 
to  the  bank  with  a  draft  attached,  but  as  Jim 
Finneran  would  say,  "This  humble  beginning" 
has  grown  into  five  about  as  prosperous  pill 
palaces  as  you  can  find  in  this  country. 

Now,  Buddie,  get  an  earful  of  this.  I  have 
done  everything  that  is  usually  done  by  the  pill 
farmer  who  beats  the  game,  from  mopping  the 
linoleum  and  hustling  the  slop  buckets,  to 
nailing  the  coin,  and  I  have  done  one  other 
thing  that  a  lot  of  the  chaps  who  stand  be- 
tween the  doctor  and  the  undertaker  have  over- 
looked. I  have  read  my  mail.  The  postman 
has  never  delivered  a  scrap  of  paper  at  my 
business  boudoir  that  I  did  not  go  over  care- 
fully. 

The  nut  who  fails  to  read  all  his  mail,  be  it 
first-class  under  two-cent  postage,  under  one- 


cent  postage,  or  paid  under  permit  number  six- 
teen thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  odd,  is 
overlooking  a  bet.  He  is  in  most  cases  the 
same  specimen  who^  it  makes  no  difference 
what  you  say  to  him,  says,  "I  don't  have  no 
time." 

He  is  the  same  chap  who  one  day  sells  a 
prescription  that  cost  thirteen  cents,  including 
the  aqua  destillata,  for  a  dollar  and  seventy- 
five  cents  and  the  next  day  sells  one  that  cost 
a  dollar  twenty-six  for  eighty-five  cents.  This 
chap  is  plentiful.  He  is  as  thick  as  hops*  in  a 
Louisiana  swamp.  His  mission  on  earth  is 
that  of  a  camouflaged  hobo.  He  runs  a  drug 
store  because  he  thought  he  was  getting  out 
of  work  when  he  side-stepped  a  blacksmith 
shop  and  dodged  a  farm  just  after  he  left  the 
little  red  schoolhouse.  His  store  is  a  place 
to  go  in  the  morning  and  a  place  to  come  from 
in  the  evening. 

Now,  sonny,  I  don't  mean  for  you  to  infer 
that  I  am  trying  to  pose  as  the  chap  who  made 
Solomon  look  non  compos  mentis.  I  am  just 
trying  to  slip  you  a  quiet  hunch  that  the  drug- 
gist who  neglects  his  mail  has  the  same  chance 
to  succeed  that  a  crippled  Comanche  squaw 
has  to  win  the  first  prize  in  a  beauty  show  at 
Ziegf  eld's. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  are  bad 
enough,  such  as  laying  a  ten-spot  on  the  pill 
tile  and  letting  it  ride  for  five  passes,  substan- 
tiating your  belief  that  a  pair  of  trays  and  a 
pair  of  nines  are  the  best  thing  out  of  the  deck, 
while  the  shoestring  across  the  Coca-Cola 
barrel  from  you  lovingly  strokes  the  four  bald 
eagles.  If  you  must  be  a  bandit  buckaroo 
from  the  bad  lands  do  these,  but  don't  neglect 
your  mail.  Keep  this  continually  right  above 
your  eyebrows  next  to  your  hatband:  "The 
shortest  route  to  a  sheriff's  sale  is  to  feed  your 
mail  to  the  paper  baler  without  bothering  to 
open  it." 

When  you  dump  a  letter  or  circular  into  the 
waste  basket  without  reading  it  you  are  taking 
a  poke  at  yourself.    You  did  not  find  out,  and 
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you  will  never  know,  what  was  in  it.  Maybe 
Andy  Horlick  has  put  the  hospital  aze  down 
to  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  dozen,  with  a 
Ford  flivver  free  with  a  gross;  or  perhaps  the 
Texas  Board  of  Pharmacy  is  selling  certifi- 
cates without  examination  for  nine-eighty-five 
and  giving  three  dozen  Skillem's  Tooth  Paste 
and  five  years'  subscription  to  the  Southern 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  free  with  each  certifi- 
cate, while  in  Oklahoma  they  charge  forty  dol- 
lars apiece  for  thera  and  no  free  goods. 

The  druggist  who  does  not  read  is  in  the 
same  class  with  the  leather-colored  bean-eaters 
west  of  the  Rio  Grande — and  they  can't  read. 
A  stranger  could  go  in  some  drug  stores  and 
say  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  had 
ruled  that  paregoric  may  not  be  sold  except  to 
black-haired  men  wearing  red  neckties  and  the 
druggist  could  not  dispute  it. 

Now,  young  man,  I  want  to  steer  you  right. 
I  don't  want  you  to  get  the  idea  that  I  am 
trying  to  put  Atlas  in  the  army  of  the  unem- 
ployed, or  that  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  every  time  I  take  a  step  they  have  an 
earthquake  in  Los  Angeles. 

When  I  say  "Read  your  mail,"  I  mean  all 
your  mail,  including  the  drug  publications  of 
the  country.  Some  of  the  best  qualified  men 
in  the  United  States  are  pouring  the  experience 
of  years  into  the  printed  page  every  month ;  if 
you  don't  read  it  you  are  joking  yourself  most 
bitterly.  They  are  trying  to  tell  you  what  to 
do  and  what  not  to  do;  they  are  telling  you 
not  to  do  those  things  which  from  experience 
they  found  disastrous  to  business;  they  are 
begging  you  to  take  the  bets  that  they  over- 
looked because  in  their  day  nobody  knew  these 
things. 

Now,  my  dear  nephew,  to  sum  it  all  up,  I 
would  say  that  you  can  go  out  every  night  and 
fight  gasoline  highballs  and  wood  alcohol  cock- 
tails until  you  are  black  in  the  face;  you  can 
bet  your  cash  sales  against  a  rag-picker's  route 
that  your  three  jacks  take  the  pot.  You  can 
buck  the  cotton  market  till  the  cows  come 
home;  you  can  margin  July  wheat  until  they 
hold  Sunday  school  in  the  bull  ring  in  Chihua- 
hua; you  can  buy  lottery  tickets  until  Qayton 
ruins  Chicago  as  a  commercial  center.  You  can 
do  all  these  and  get  by  if  you  don't  neglect 
your  mail. 

;  Yours  to  a  cinder. 

Your  Uncle  John. 


Take  a  Slant  at  This. 

When  the  accompanying  circular  affair  was 
first  received  at  the  Bulletin  office  one  scien- 
tifically-inclined member  of  the  editorial  staff 
thought  it  might  be  a  photomicrograph  of  a 
cross-section  of  a  new  kind  of  drug.  Another 
member  suggested  that  it  was  a  graphic  chart 
showing  price  fluctuations  for  the  last  three 
years,  while  the  office  boy,  who  happens  to  be 
a  girl,  held  that  it  was  a  pattern  for  a  new 
design  of  Mexican  drawn  work. 

It  was  "drawn"  work,  all  right,  somewhere 
more  or  less  than  a  million  lines  entering  in 
its  make-up. 

Everybody  was  stumped,  even  the  authority 


who  handled  the  "Answers  to  Queries  Depart- 
ment," until  it  was  discovered  that  there  was 
a  dollar  bill  attached  to  the  back  of  the  draw- 
ing. 

Not  wishing  to  return  the  dollar,  particu- 
larly as  we  didn't  know  where  to  send  it,  we 
dug  up  a  magnifying  glass  and  got  busy  in 
earnest.  Maybe  the  dollar  was  only-  a  sample 
and  the  cross-patch  of  lines  an  oflfer  to  send 

After  an  attempt  or  two  we  began  to  see 
things — words,  words,  words.  About  two 
score  of  them,  in  fact. 

It  was  a  real  message,  and  one  all  of  our 
readers  will  be  anxious  to  duplicate.  Prompt 
action  is  necessary,  though;  next  month  will 
be  too  late. 

Just  one  hint.  If  the  message  is  to  be  read 
it's  necessary,  as  in  all  worth-while  things,  to 
start  at  the  bottom. 


Good  Credit  Leads  the  Way  to  Success 


By  Grover  A.  Bruce 

Troy,  New  York 


Two  brothers  started  in  the  drug  business 
about  the  same  time.  Their  locations  and  cir- 
cumstances were  similar.  One  planned  to  meet 
his  outstanding  obligations  either  on  time  or 
a  little  ahead  of  time.  In  ten  years  he  got 
where  he  did  not  need  to  borrow  money,  and 
could  handle  any  modest  financial  deal  which 
he  chose  to  undertake.  Moreover,  he  had  es- 
tablished confidence  in  his  ability  to  make 
good.  He  could  have,  for  the  asking,  a  large 
amount  of  backing  from  those  who  knew  him 
best.    He  was  a  prosperous  man. 

The  other  brother  followed  the  all-too-fre- 
quent plan  of  letting  things  slide  and  of  taking 
it  for  granted  that  his  creditors  could  wait.  In 
four  years  this  man  was  sold  out  by  the  sheriff. 
He  is  now  chiefly  occupied  with  arguing  that 
luck  was  against  him. 

Many  a  retailer  makes  the  unfortunate  mis- 
take of  allowing  notice  after  notice  of  over- 
due accounts  to  come  in,  and  even  to  permit 
drafts  to  be  returned  without  explanation. 
Some  try  to  make  themselves  comf6rtable  by 
reasoning  that  others  in  the  business  follow 
the  same  methods  and  that  wholesalers  and 
supply  houses  are  used  to  it. 

There  are  certain  ways  of  owing  money 
which  are  businesslike,  legitimate,  and  digni- 
fied. There  are  other  ways  of  owing  money 
which  put  a  man  in  dead  wrong,  haunt  his 
sleeping  hours,  and  rob  him  of  his  peace  of 
mind  when  awake. 

The  average  druggist,  and  especially  the  one 
who  has  started  in  a  small  way,  all  too  often 
does  not  know  how  to  get  the  money  he  needs. 
Moreover,  he  is  reluctant  to  let  any  one  know 
that  he  needs  it. 

HOW   THE    BIG   MAN   DOES    IT. 

If  a  man  who  has  a  shoe  factory  or  who 
makes  wagons  or  manufactures  rope  finds  that 
an  extension  is  necessary  to  his  plant,  he  in- 
creases the  capital  stock  and  goes  out  boldly 
to  the  public  saying: 

"Invest  your  money  with  us.  Our  records 
are  open  and  we  are  ready  to  show  you  what 
we  have  done  and  to  give  you  reports  sys- 
tematically on  what  we  are  able  to  do  from 


time  to  time.  If  you  put  your  money  in  here, 
we  believe  .you  can  hope  to  get  a  reasonable 
if  not  a  large  return  on  the  investment  Try 
it  and  we'll  make  good  together !" 

The  manufacturer  is  never  short-sighted 
enough  to  go  ahead  and  to  make  improvements 
regardless,  and  then  stall  on  the  pa3mient  of 
his  bills  as  long  as  he  can-r— his  credit  would 
be  bad  if  he  did.  He  plans  to  meet  his  obli- 
gations on  the  date  when  they  are  due;  and 
herein  lies  the  secret  of  successful  credit. 

Many  a  druggist  makes  several  mistakes  in 
this  connection.  He  is  more  than  likely  to 
buy  a  little  dab  of  merchandise  from  A,  an- 
other little  dab  from  B,  some  from  C,  and  so 
on  down  to  Y  and  Z.  One  drug  firm  doing 
a  business  of  $10,000  a  year  was  dealing  with 
more  than  sixty  people.  This  is  a  mistake.  It 
isn't  necessary  or  wise  to  trade  with  every 
firm  that  sends  out  salesmen.  An  honest 
dealer  can  always  arrange  for  special  accom- 
modations with  an  old-line  jobbing  or  manu- 
facturing house,  but  not  always  with  some 
little  concern  in  a  far-away  city.  The  small 
concern  is  probably  hard  up  for  money,  too, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  in  a  position  to  extend 
the  time. 

AN    UNDERSTANDING    NECESSARY. 

But  no  matter  from  whom  the  goods  are 
bought,  the  bill  must  be  paid  in  full  some  time. 
If  a  purchase  is  made,  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  just  when  the  obligation  matures 
and  what  the  schedule  of  discounts  is. 

Once  bills  have  been  contracted,  the  druggist 
should  make  plans  to  meet  them.  Buying  is 
accepting  the  terms  of  a  contract. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  good  business 
man  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  will 
have  money  enough  on  hand  to  meet  his  out- 
standing bills  when  they  come  due,  and  yet 
the  weather  or  an  epidemic  or  some  other  con- 
dition will  cause  disappointment  and  he  will 
not  be  ready.  Perhaps  he  may  not  feel  in- 
clined to  borrow.    What  then? 

If  he  has  dealt  with  a  reliable  house,  that 
concern  is  sure  to  be  more  than  fair.  Its 
officers  are  not  looking  for  trouble ;  moreover 
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they  hope  to  hold  patronage  for  the  future. 
One  of  two  courses  is  open. 

Either  write  that  firm  frankly  asking  for  a 
definite  time  extension,  stating  the  circum- 
stances and  giving  the  reason  for  the  request; 
or  pay  the  obligation  with  an  interest-bearing 
note  for  thirty  or  ninety  days.  Then  be  ready 
to  take  care  of  the  note  when  that  time  comes, 
even  if  it  is  necessary  to  anticipate  the  event  by 
putting  on  special  sales  to  raise  the  money. 

Creditors  cannot  be  blamed  if  they  become 
somewhat  peeved  because  druggists  buy  goods 
and  then  subside  into  silence,  apparently  mak- 
ing no  effort  to  pay  the  bill.  The  firm  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  per- 
haps the  druggist  was  overpersuaded  by  a 
salesman  who  was  anxious  to  send  tn  big 
orders.  The  house  expects  the  business  man 
to  be  strong-willed  enough  not  to  buy  what 
he  does  not  need,  and  to  be  ready  and  willing 
to  pay  for  what  he  does  buy. 

COLLECT  PROMPTLY. 

Many  a  druggist  could  meet  his  bills  with 
much  greater  promptness  if  he  could  collect 
his  own  outstanding  accounts.  In  one  drug 
store  which  had  a  stock  of  something  like 
$16,000  there  was  $8,000  on  the  books.  Many 
of  these  accounts  were  good,  but  old — and 
some  of  them  good  for  nothing. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  man  behind  the 
counter  should  be  embarrassed  to  ask  a  new 
customer  for  references  or  for  time  to  look 
him  up.  The  public  expects  to  give  such  ref- 
erence in  other  stores.  A  drug  store  should 
not  be  an  exception. 

A  business  man  cannot  meet  his  bills  if  he 
trusts  his  goods  out  too  promiscuously;  and 
he  cannot  expect  his  wholesaler  to  carry  him 
if  he  does  that  sort  of  a  business. 

Many  druggists  are  poor  collectors.  Either 
they  do  not  send  out  their  statements  regularly, 
or,  if  they  do,  the  bills  are  mailed  and 
that  is  the  end  of  it.  There  should  be  a  regular 
follow-up  system  by  which  those  who  are  not 
prompt  are  called  up  on  the  phone,  or  written 
to,  or  interviewed  personally.  The  latter  is 
best. 

It  is  a  good  idea  too,  if  for  any  reason  pay- 
ment is  deferred,  for  the  collector  to  say  to 
the  debtor:  "You  acknowledge  this  bill  as  cor- 
rect, of  course?    Well,  then,  just  please  O.  K. 


it,  so  the  office  will  know  that  I  have  done  my 
part." 

This  forestalls  the  disputing  of  the  bill  later, 
as  so  often  happens, 

PRESENT  THE    FACTS. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  ask  the  wholesaler  for 
special  time  accommodations,  or  to  borrow 
money  of  a  bank,  go  armed  with  facts  and 
figures.  Remember  that  when  the  officers  of 
a  factory  wish  to  sell  stock,  they  are  ready 
with  a  printed  statement  of  outstanding  obli- 
gations, amount  of  production,  cost  of  over- 
head, gross  and  net  profits,  and  all  other  con- 
tributory information  having  any  bearing  upon 
the  case. 

The  wholesaler  or  banker  has  the  right  to 
know  condition.';.  He  is  putting  his  money  in 
and  should  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  pros- 
pect of  getting  it  out.  From  time  to  time, 
while  he  is  carrj'ing  the  account,  he  will  appre- 
ciate other  statements.  This  will  prove  espe- 
cially valuable  if  it  is  necessary  to  ask  for 
more  or  further  loans. 

Another  item  in  keeping  one's  credit  good 
is  a  reputation  for  up-to-dateness,  a  reputation 
for  keeping  in  touch  with  the  latest  and  most 
approved  business  methods.  A  man  who  gets 
into  a  rut  and  takes  no  apparent  interest  in 
the  larger  issues  of  his  profession  is  sure  to 
be  a  back  number  in  a  little  while.  And  back 
numbers  are  seldom  a  safe  bet. 
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Samples  From  a  Road  Man^s  Bag 

4 

A  quartette  of  suggestions  picked  up  on  a  journey  over  the  highways  and  byways  of  business. 

By  a  Traveling  Salesman 


The  Thrill  of  the  Game. 

"There  is  a  thrill  about  the  game  I  can't 
describe,"  replied  an  old-time  druggist  to  a 
query  of  mine  asking  what  it  was  he  found 
interesting  about  the  drug  business. 

"I  never  grow  tired  of  waiting  on  trade, 
meeting  people,  and  exchanging  pleasantries 
with  my  customers.  There  seems  to  be  a 
fascination  about  it  all. 

"But,"  he  continued,  warming  to  the 
thought,  "I  never  felt  the  real  thrill  so  much 
or  so  strongly  as  I  did  during  the  holiday 
season  of  a  year  ago. 

"Business  was  unusually  good.  Crowds 
thronged  the  store.  Everything  was  hustle 
and  bustle.  The  cash  register  was  singing  a 
merry  tune,  and  adding  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  crowds  was  the  cheering  influence  of  the 
holiday  spirit.  It  kept  us  treading  on  air  all 
the  time. 

"I'll  tell  you  it  had  us  going  some,  but  oh 
boy!  what  a  lot  of  pleasure  we  got  out  of  the 
work.  At  night,  physically  exhausted,  we 
went  home;  but  in  the  morning  were  up  and 
ready  to  go  at  it  again  with  renewed  zest. 

"Is  there  anything  but  pure  love  of  the 
work  that  would  keep  up  the  morale  of  an 
organization  under  such  a  strain?  Of  course 
you  say  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  might 
do  it,  and  I  grant  that  it  may  have  some  effect. 
Yet  I  know  this  year's  experience  was  only 
representative  of  what  in  smaller  measure  I 
have  sensed  in  my  every-day  work  throughout 
the  many  years  I  have  been  in  business. 
Another  thing.  There  is  a  dual  side  to  the 
drug  business — a  feature  which  helps  to  keep 
it  evenly  balanced  and  removes  the  curse  of 
monotony  so  detrimental  to  many  other  lines 
of  trade.  The  commercial  side  isn't  all. 
There  is  the  professional  side,  and,  if  any- 
thing, this  phase  of  the  business  is  even  more 
fascinating  than  the  other,  if  entered  into  to 
any  extent. 

"Who  will  deny  the  feeling  of  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  that  sweeps  through  a  man  when 
he  holds  a  finished  prescription  up  to  the  light 


and  views  its  deep  red  or  rich  green  coloring, 
and  then,  with  a  sense  of  real  achievement, 
steps  out  of  the  sanctum  sanctorum  and  wraps 
up  the  package  for  a  waiting  customer? 

"Not  only  that,  but  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  a  vital  part,  with  the  doctor,  in  allevi- 
ating the  ills  of  mankind:  that  has  much  to 
do  with  the  joy  we  find  in  serving  our  fellow- 
men,  and  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  what 
the  drug  business  really  is  for.  It  is  the  sacred 
ideal  around  which  the  structure  of  pharmacy, 
for  centuries,  has  been  reared. 

"I'll  tell  you,  my  boy,  it's  a  great  game!" 
he  finished,  his  eyes  glistening.  And  I  went 
away  convinced  that  he  was  pretty  near  right. 

Personal  Representation  Best. 

The  telephone  is  a  great  invention,  but  it 
will  never  take  the  place  of  personal  contact 
in  selUng.  If  it  were  possible  to  use  the  phone 
and  get  results  it  would  be  utilized  instead  of 
salesmen  by  every  firm  engaged  in  selling. 

All  travelers  realize  the  limitations  of  the 
telephone.  They  know  how  easy  it  is  for  the 
customer  to  turn  them  down.  There  are 
buyers  who  will  give  orders  over  the  phone, 
but  it  is  usually  because  the  salesman  is  in 
strong.  Even  then  the  order  is  seldom  as 
large  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  representa- 
tive had  made  a  personal  call. 

Advance  cards  have  usually  been  sent  out. 
The  next  step  is  to  happen  in  as  a  pleasant 
surprise.  When  the  salesman  has  once  en- 
tered the  prospect's  premises  he  stands  a  pretty 
good  chance  of  landing  an  order. 

One  salesman  tells  of  an  instance  that  hap- 
pened in  one  of  the  Eastern  cities  one  day  last 
winter.  Just  as  he  entered  the  hotel  of  a 
small  town  and  laid  down  his  grips  a  com- 
petitor's representative  came  out  of  a  telephone 
booth. 

"Hello,  Bill,"  he  shouted  to  the  competitor. 
Selling  'em  over  the  phone,  eh?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  other  representative, 
sometimes,  but  not  always." 

The  first  salesman  said  he  doped  it  out  that 
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"Bill"  was  trying,  to  land  an  order  fronl  a 
customer  seven  miles  out  in  the  country;  a 
long  cold  drive  from  this  particular  town. 
Realizing  that  the  customer  was  a  good  buyer, 
he  hunted  up  a  livery  man  and  drove  out.  It 
paid,  for  he  received  an  order  amounting 
to  $57. 

"By  the  way,"  the  customer  spoke  up,  "if 
the  other  salesman  had  come  out  this  morning 
instead  of  telephoning,  your  order  would  have 
been  mighty  small." 

Just  why  it  is  that  buyers  refrain  from  giv- 
ing orders  over  the  phone — that's  a  question. 
Possibly  they  like  to  look  over  samples  and 
get  prices  from  the  salesman  in  person.  Long- 
distance quotations  don't  seem  to  satisfy  them. 
They  want  to  look  the  salesman  in  the  eye; 
perhaps  edge  around  for  a  better  figure.  At 
any  rate  the  salesman  who  has  traveled  the 
highways  and  byways  of  business  knows  that 
telephone  salesmanship  doesn't  land  the  busi- 
ness.   That's  all  there  is  to  it. 

The  Druggist  Who  Couldn't  Hear. 

"How  much  is  it  by  the  dozen?"  The  New 
Jersey  druggist  thought  he  misunderstood  the 
customer.  So  he  crept  up  a  little  closer  with 
his  hand  to  his  ear. 

"How  much  is  this  soap  by  the  dozen?"  re- 
peated the  man  with- the  money  in  his  pocket. 

"You  don't  want  a  dozen,  do  you?"  came 
back  the  dealer. 

"No,  I  guess  not.  Give  me  a  couple  of  those 
two-for-a-quarter  cigars." 

"When  you  get  time,"  said  that  prospect, 
"let  me  know  how  much  that  soap  is  by  the 
dozen.  We're  using  so  much  around  the  house 
that  a  cake  or  two  doesn't  last  long." 

Mr.  Prospect  stepped  into  one  of  the  busy 
New  York  drug  stores  to  make  a  small  pur- 
chase later  the  same  day.    He  saw  a  display  of 


soap  oh  one  of  the  tables  on  his  way  out.  This 
little  silent  cardboard  salesman  told  him  all 
that  he  wanted  to  know: 


SMOOTH-AS-SILK  SOAP 

25    CENTS 

Box  of  one  dozen $2.75 


And  Mr.  Prospect  carted  home  a  dozen 
cakes. 

"People  never  buy  a  dozen  cakes  of  soap," 
says  Everett  Neverdo. 

Well,  lets  call  witness  No.  1 — Savon  & 
Company. 

"Savon,  do  people  buy  soap  by  the  dozen  ?" 

"No  and  yes." 

"Explain  yourself." 

"Ordinarily,  people  buy  a  single  package  of 
most  things.  We  have  found,  however,  that 
people  will  buy  three,  six,  or  a  dozen  cakes  if 
such  sales  are  suggested.  This  applies  par- 
ticularly to  such  a  staple  as  soap.  The  price 
tickets  which  we  supply  bear,  not  only  the 
single-cake  price,  but  the  price  by  the  box  as 
well." 

Sugar-coating  the  Price. 

J.  W.  Cordes  sells  typewriter  equipment  to 
western  manufacturers.  He  features  a  type- 
writer attachment  at  four  dollars  a  throw,  but 
he  never  springs  the  full  cost  all  in  one  lump. 
He  is  one  of  those  elusive  creatures.  He  pre- 
fers to  hand  it  out  this  way :  "This  attachment 
costs  you  two  cents  a  week." 

"How  do  you  figure  that  out,  Cordes?" 
asked  the  Road  Man. 

"Well,  you  see  this  is  the  way  it  works  out: 
The  typewriter  attachment  will  last  about  four 
years.  When  the  cost  per  week  is  figured,  it 
is  found  to  be  approximately  two  cents." 


Get  the  salesman  who  calls  on  you  to  talk  to  your  clerks  during  dull  periods  in 
the  day  or  after  hours.  Your  familiarity  with  the  goods  you  stock  is  based  on 
information  imparted  to  you  by  the  manufacturer's  salesman — familiarize  your  sales 
people  with  the  merchandise  on  your  shelf.  You  will  find  that  knowledge  breeds 
initiative — and  these  two  go  a  long  way  to  make  the  full  purchase. — Armour's 
Better  Business  Bulletin  No.  jj. 


From  Bulletin  Subscribers 


The  Price  Marks  on  Packages. 

To  the  Editors ; 

I  am  thinking  it  is  about  time  that  manu- 
facturers either  change  the  retail  price  on  their 
packages  or  remove  the  price  marks  altogether. 
It  strikes  me  that  time  enough  has  gone  by 
since  all  package  goods  in  the  drug  line  ad- 
vanced and  that  the  manufacturers  could  have 
used  up  the  containers  they  had  on  hand  and 
should  now  be  giving  us  new  packages  with 
new  prices. 

I  am  almost  convinced  that  there  are  some 
manufacturers  who  are  continuing  this  practice 
in  order  to  lead  the  public  Into  thinking  that 
the  druggist  is  the  one  who  raises  the  price. 
People  do  get  such  an  idea,  for  I  have  had 
customers  tell  me  that  I  am  holding  them  up. 
And  perhaps  you  can't  blame  a  customer  for 
thinking  a  screw  is  loose  somewhere  when  he 
is  charged  as  high  as  85  cents  for  a  package 
which  is  plainly  marited  50  cents. 

The  druggists  of  the  country  should  refuse 
to  accept  any  article  that  comes  to  them  with 
25  cents  printed  on  the  package,  and  for  which 
they  are  compelled  to  charge  30  cents,  35  cents, 
and  sometimes  40  cents. 

If  it  is  really  a  fact  that  manufacturers  still 


have  on  hand  old-price  packages  they  should 
cover  up  the  old  markings  with  the  new  price 
and  not  expect  the  druggist  to  attend  to  this, 
adding  another  burden  to  the  long  list  he 
already  has.  H.  R.  Mulun. 

Huntington,  Ind. 

A  Rubber  Glove  Substitute. 

To  the  Editors : 

In  a  recent  issue  of  your  magazine  I  notice 
that  a  subscriber  asks  for  a  hand  varnish  to 
be  used  in  place  of  rubber  gloves  when  treat- 
ing possibly  infectious  diseases.  Here  is  some- 
thing that  might  be  tried  out  by  those  in- 
terested: 

Soap  (vegetable)  4  ounces. 

Water 4  fluidounces. 

Place  the  mixture  on  a  fire  or  over  a  steam-bath 
until  the  soap  is  melted,  and  then  add 

E*henol  10  grains. 

Boric  acid 10  grains. 

Wax  (yellow  or  white) 4  ounces. 

Apply  heat  to  melt  the  wax  and  then  gradually  add 
two  and  one-half  fiuidrachms  of  ammonia  water  until  a 
clear  mixture  results.  Finally  incorporate  four  ounces 
of  lanolin  and  one  drachm  of  fir  balsam. 

To  apply  the  preparation  the  hands  should 
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first  be  washed  thoroughly,  and  then,  when 
they  are  still  moist,  an  amount  of  the  mixture 
sufficient  to  cover  the  point  of  a  small  spatula 
should  be  well  rubbed  over  the  hands  in  order 
to  coat  them  thoroughly.  The  coating  may  be 
removed  by  washing  the  hands  in  a  little  warm 
water  to  which  a  small  amount  of  turpentine 
has  been  added. 

While  serving  with  the  army  during  the 
Spanish  war  I  had  occasion  to  try  all  kinds  of 
schemes  to  combat  contagion,  and  an  applica- 
tion of  a  mixture  similar  to  the  foregoing  was 
found  to  be  particularly  valuable  in  cases 
where  septic  linens  and  utensils  had  to  be 
handled.  J.  E.  Kopf. 

Bloomington,  III. 

Easy  for  an  01d*timer. 

To  th«  Editors : 

I  often  wonder  if  the  youngsters  in  the 
craft  would  be  able  to  hand  out  the  correct 
items  when  up  against  calls  similar  to  a  couple 
I  received  in  one  week  recently. 

The  first  customer  asked  for  a  bottle  of 
"Poodle  Dog  Cod  Liver  Oil,"  and  was  sent 
on  his  way  with  a  package  of  the  Wampole 
product.  The  second  caller  confused  his 
anatomy  somewhat  when  he  requested  twenty- 
five  cents'  worth  of  "hog's  eye"  and  was  sat- 


isfied with  oxide  of  zinc  ointment,  a  product 
having  as  its  base  the  "purified  internal  fat  of 
the  abdomen  of  the  porcine  gruntkus." 

Such  calls,  perhaps,  are  not  difficult  for  an 
experienced  pharmacist,  but  they  will  surely 
cause  the  beginner  to  wish  that  a  course  in 
synonyms  had  been  a  part  of  his  school 
training.  T.  B.  Fant. 

Anderson,  5.  C. 


Camphorated  Phenol. 

To  the  Editors : 

On  page  440  of  your  October  issue  I  notice 
several  formulas  for  camphorated  phenol. 
Permit  me  to  suggest  another  which  we  have 
used  for  several  years  and  which  has  given 
good  satisfaction: 

Phenol  crystals  20gramnies. 

Camphor  gum  40  grammes. 

Put  in  a  suitable  container  and  heat  gently  until  solu' 
lion  is  effected.    Then  add : 

Liquid  white  petrolatum 40(x. 

Eucalyptol    3  drops. 

Oil  of  peppermint 5  drops. 

Oil  of  sweet  birch,  or  oil  of  winter- 
green  (genuine)  5  drops. 

The  phenol  and  camphor  may  be  dissolved 
by  trituration,  if  desired.       R.  P.  Daniel. 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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Not  a  Pharmacopoeial  Preparation. 

To  the  Editors : 

Herewith  is  a  prescription  which  was  hand- 
ed the  dispenser  in  a  local  hospital  not  so  very 
long  ago,  and  which  gave  quite  a  bit  of  trouble 
before  the  correct  solution  was  finally  hit  upon. 

It  perhaps  won't  stump  Bulletin  readers 


^ 


Please  use  Hospital  Pharnuioopeia  •  If  possible. 


l^..'^^^ 


~\ 


(Signature)  • 


for  long,  particularly  if  I  tell  them  that  the 
articles  wanted  aren't  listed  in  any  phanna- 
copcxjia,  yet  are  something  that  most  drug 
stores  sell  quite  a  bit  of,  especially  on  warm 
days.  Let's  have  your  guesses. 

Winnipeg  Manitoba.  T.  R.  GiBSON. 

Bottled  Boo  Hoo. 

To  the  Editors  : 

Not  long  ago  a  little  boy  came  into  the  store 
and  handed  me  a  note  which  read : 

Dear  Druggist : — Please  send  me  one  small  bottle  of 
boo  hoo. 

Mrs.  M.  M. 

I  read  the  note  once,  read  it  again,  then 
handed  it  over  to  one  of  the  clerks,  and  finally 
decided  that  there  wasn't  any  such  article. 
Accordingly  I  wrote  back,  asking  the  woman 
if  there  was  any  other  name  for  the  product. 

Her  reply: 

♦ 

Please  excuse  me.  "Boo  hoo"  is  what  my  baby  says 
when  she  wants  her  bottle  of  milk  prepared  with 
Horlicks. 

It's  all  in  the  day's  work.       L.  Catanza. 

Revere,  Mass. 

Running  Mates. 

To  the  Editors: 

So  much  has  appeared  in  print  in  the  various 
drug  journals  about  running-mate  sales  and 
the  benefits  resulting  from  them  that  I  cannot 
refrain    from   submitting  the   wording   on    a 


sign  I  saw  recently.  Evidently  the  store 
owner  had  heard  about  "related  lines."  Here 
is  the  sign: 

Heaters,  Ranges  and  Caskets. 

Some  undertaking,  surely. 

Klamath  Falls,  Oregon.  E.  E.  MaGEE. 

Is  He  Right? 

To  the  Editors: 

I  wonder  if  some  Bulletin  reader  will 
give  me  the  benefit  of  his  advice  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  an  order  which  came  to  our  store 
recently.    Here  is  the  order: 

25  lemono  de  tartira. 

•  After  a  little  questioning  we  dispensed  gran- 
ular effervescent  citrate  of  magnesia.  Appar- 
ently that  was  the  desired  article,  but  I  would 
appreciate  very  much  the  ideas  of  some  other 
pharmacists  on  the  subject. 

Newark.  N.  J.  LOUIS  L.   LerUER. 

Boosting  for  Business. 

To  the  Editors : 

It's  not  always  a  drab  existence  in  the  drug 
business,  particularly  if  the  days  are  lightened 
occasionally  by  customers  like  one  who  came 
to  us  recently.  He  was,  so  we  were  told,  a 
backsliding  negro  preacher,  and  he  wanted  a 
^'quarter's  wuff  of  booster  of  suspicious." 

Balsam  of  copaiba  was  supplied. 

Fayetteville,  Tenn.  GeO.  F.  CaRTER. 

Applied  Phonetics. 

Xo  the  Editors : 

A  very  excited  gentleman  of  dusky  com- 
plexion rushed  into  the  store  at  a  late  hour 
and  excitedly  asked  for  "a  slick  wine  gut  and 
four  number  wine  chasers." 

After  considerable  questioning  we  were 
enabled  to  start  him  on  his  return  trip  -with 
a  silkwork-gut  and  four  No.  9  sutures. 

Tulsa,  Okla.  ThE  RexaLL   StORE. 

It  Filled  the  Bill. 

To  the  Editors: 

Just  this — "1  dum  tit" — was  written  on  a 
slip  of  paper  passed  over  the  counter  by  a 
chubby  youngster. 

''I've  got  a  new  brother  at  my  house,"  he 
said.  After  that  it  was  easy.  A  baby  pacifier 
filled  the  bill.  Carl  H.  Jewell. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Getting  More  Business 


Charities  Get  a  Share  of  the  Receipts. 

Late  November  may  seem  rather  early  to 
give  out  a  calendar  for  the  ensuing  year,  but 
Charles  F.  Fielder,  of  New  Orleans,  pursues 
such  a  plan  to  good  advantage.  Incidentally, 
he  uses  the  calendar  to  announce  his  business 
birthday. 

The  1921  calendar  used  by  Mr.  Fielder 
measures  16  by  9  J4  inches  and  is  of  the  "pretty 
girl"  type.  No  advertising  of  any  kind  ap- 
pears on  the  face  of  it,  while  on  the  reverse 
side  this  announcement  is  printed: 

To  my  customers  and  friends: 

Help  me  celebrate  my  second  business  birthday, 
Wednesday,  November  29,  1920. 

I  wish  to  thank  you,  each  and  all,  for  the  many 
favors  and  courtesies  shown  me  during  the  past  year. 
My  business  has  been  very  good;  so  good,  in  fact, 
that  I  am  going  to  give  to  charity  one-half  of  all  the 
cash  I  take  in  on  November  24.  Half  of  the  day's  re- 
.ceipts  will  be  given  to  the  St.  Alphonsus  Asylum,  half 
to  the  Seventh  Street  Orphans'  Home;  and  I  promise, 
if  business  continues  as  good  next  year  as  it  has  this, 
to  give  all  of  the  receipts  on  my  third  business  birthday 
to  the  orphans. 

Thanking  you  for  your  past  patronage  and  antici- 
pating the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  you  in  the  future, 
I  am.  Very  truly  yours, 

CHARLES  F.  FIELDER, 

Redleif  Phakmacy. 

St.  Andrew  and  Magnolia  Streets. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  name  of  the  store, 
the  Redleif  Pharmacy,  is  a  transposition  of 
Mr.  Fielder's  surname. 

Sanitary  Tooth  Brushes. 

A  woman  asks  for  a  tooth  brush.  The  clerk 
produces  from  somewhere  a  tray  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  tooth  brushes  kept  in  stock.  The 
woman  paws  over  them  until  she  finds  the 
tooth  brush  she  wants.  The  clerk  wraps  it  up, 
she  pays  for  it,  and  the  clerk  puts  away  the 
tray.  Multiply  this  familiar  scene  by  the  num- 
ber of  times  it  occurs  in  the  average  drug  store 
during  a  single  month,  and  it  is  only  too  plain- 
ly apparent  how  tmsanitary  is  this  primitive 
method  of  selling  tooth  brushes.  It  is  not 
much  worse  than  allowing  the  customer  to  test 
each  brush  on  her  molars. 

The  Paine  Drug  Store,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
have  a  strictly  sanitary  method  of  selling  tooth 


brushes,  says  The  Druggist  of  Memphis.  They 
stock  over  sixty  styles  of  "germless"  tooth 
brushes,  as  they  appropriately  term  them. 
Samples  of  these  tooth  brushes  are  available 
for  testing  purposes  in  sanitary  carriers — long 
transparent  paper  bags.  As  soon  as  the  cus- 
tomer makes  her  selection,  a  tooth  brush  of  the 
identical  kind  is  taken  from  the  stock  and  sold 
to  her.  This  advanced  method  means,  of 
course,  a  considerable  initial  expenditure  for 
sample  tooth  brushes,  but  it  is  an  investment 
that  pays  in  the  long  nm.  The  drug  store 
should  be  an  establishment  where  germs  are 
killed,  not  encouraged. 

After  a  Fire. 

When,  some  months  ago,  fire  wiped  out  the 
store  of  George  F.  Metzger,  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
work  on  a  handsome  new  building  was  started 
at  once.  The  rebuilt  structure  was  ready  for 
occupancy  by  the  first  of  November,  and  to 
announce  the  opening  Mr.  Metzger  sent  out 
invitations  worded  like  this: 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  us  on  our  Opening  Day, 

Thursday,  November  4,  1920,  at  Fourth 

and  New  Streets,  Bethlehem,  Pa, 

We  are  glad  to  once  more  welcome  you  on  the  same 
spot  as  before  our  disastrous  fire  and  trust  we  may  have 
the  same  pleasure  of  serving  you  widi  your  needs  in  t|ie 
drug-line  in  the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past 

We  thank  you  for  your  past  patronage  and  kind- 
nesses and  trust  you  will  visit  us  on  opening  day.  We 
have  a  souvenir  for  all.        Yours  very  truly, 

Geo.  F.  Mstzgbi. 

The  card  on  which  the  announcement  ap- 
peared measured  3J4  by  6^  inches,  the  style 
of  printing  used  being  of  the  Old  English 
variety.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the  card  was 
a  half-tone  reproduction  of  the  new  building. 

Soap  By  the  Dozen. 

The  Gagnon  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  a  depart- 
ment store  just  ten  months  old,  sold  over  8000 
cakes  of  soap  in  one  week  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  rained  three  days  of  that  week  and  the 
stores  of  Lowell  close  every  Thursday  after- 
noon, allowing  the  clerks  a  half  holiday. 

Yes,  states  the  Retail  Public  Ledger,  the 
soap  was  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  but  it  was 
sold  by  the  dozen  cakes  in  most  cases. 
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The  management  spoke  in  the  term  of  doz- 
ens in  all  their  advertising.  A  display  put 
in  in  one  of  their  smaller  windows  read: 
''1S,652  cakes  of  soap  at  7^^  cents  a  cake,  90 
cents  a  dozen.*'  As  there  was  no  saving  in 
buying  a  dozen,  the  sign  merely  made  the  peo- 
ple think  in  multiples  instead  of  units. 

The  soap  was  piled  on  a  table  in  the  main 
aisle  of  the  street  floor,  opposite  the  regular 
toilet  goods  section.  The  sign  on  the  table 
read,  "Tj^  cents  a  cake,  90  cents  a  dozen." 
And  by  the  dozen  is  the  way  it  sold. 

The  table  on  which  the  soap  was  displayed 
being  right  in  front  of  the  toilet  goods  depart- 
ment, many  were  attracted  there  and  made 
additional  purchases  of  toiletries.  By  exclud- 
ing the  income  from  the  soap,  the  toilet  goods 
business  increased  about  28  per  cent  during 
that  week. 

Revenue  from  DistiUed  Water. 

Ray  E.  Everly,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
has  found  the  sale  of  distilled  water  an  easy- 
to-handle  side-line  that  brings  in  a  nice  reve- 
nue.   He  described  his  venture  as  follows: 

"We  run  an  advertisement  in  the  daily  paper 
about  once  a  week.  The  ad  will  read  some- 
thing like  this: 


Good  News  for  Autoists. 

Pure  distilled  water  at  the  White 
Front  Drug  Store.  20  cents  a  Gallon. 
Bring  your  bottle. 


"We  have  made  it  a  practice  to  solicit  trade 
from  the  local  garage  men  and  dispose  of  quite 
a  large  quantity  in  this  way.  For  the  transient 
trade  we  place  this  sign  outside  of  the  store: 


Attention,  Automobilists  I 

Remember  your  batteries  need  a 
drink.  Use  only  pure  distilled  water. 
We  have  a  fresh  supply  at  all  times. 


"We  also  supply  the  local  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies  with  the  distilled  water 
necessary  to  keep  their  batteries  going. 

"Appealing  to  the  youngsters  who  are  in- 


terested in  science,  we  explain  in  the  news- 
paper how  to  construct  a  wet  battery  for  ex- 
perimental use.  Needless  to  say  the  sugges- 
tion is  made  to  secure  the  distilled  water, 
copper  sulphate  and  zinc  at  our  store. 

"We  have  had  our  still  for  nearly  a  year  and 
it  has  paid  for  itself  many  times  over.  The 
result  of  my  experience  has  proved  that  the 
sale  of  distilled  water  is  a  clean,  easy  side-line 
and  that  it  requires  only  a  little  extra  time 
away  from  the  regular  duties  in  the  store." 

Copy  for  Film  Envelopes. 

Almost  every  druggist  who  does  developing 
and  printing  has  his  own  ideas  as  to  the  right 
kind  of  copy  that  should  appear  on  the  en- 
velopes which  are  used  as  carriers  for  the  films. 

C.  R.  Cowe,  of  Detroit,  believes  in  helping 
the  cause  of  good  photography  and  assisting 
amateurs  by  printing  the  following  "Don'ts" 
on  his  envelopes: 

"Don't  make  snapshots  in  the  shade.  Give 
short  time  exposure,  and  always  have  source, 
of  light  at  your  back.  Don't  expect  best  re- 
sults from  snapshots  made  before  9  a.  m.  or 
after  5  p.  m.  even  if  the  sun  is  shining.  Don't 
make  snapshots  of  interiors.  Give  time  accord- 
ing to  intensity  of  light  in  the  room.  Don't 
forget  that  light  is  the  main  factor  in  picture 
taking.  Don't  hold  camera  in  hands  to  make 
time  or  bulb  exposures.  Rest  on  tripod  or 
some  solid  support.  Don't  expect  good  pic- 
tures from  cheap  and  rushed  work.  Picture 
finishing,  like  all  fine  work,  requires  special 
facilities  and  careful,  painstaking  workmen. 
Don't  hesitate  to  ask  us  anything  and  every- 
thing you  want  to  know  concerning  your  cam- 
era." 

How  to  Make  Posters  Stick. 

James  K.  Jordon,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
fotmd  that  ordinary  sodium  silicate  (water- 
glass)  is  very  effective  as  an  adhesive  agent 
for  attaching  advertising  posters,  display  signs 
and  other  paper  material  to  glass. 

The  sodium  silicate  should  first  be  diluted 
and  then  spread  on  the  glass.  It  may  be  ap- 
plied with  a  rag  or  a  small  sponge.  The  dry 
paper  should  be  attached  immediately. 


A  dollar  for  ten  minutes  of  your  time.     Page  507  tells  you  how. 


Compounding  and  Dispensing 


Quantitative  Estimation  of  Menthol. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation, Joseph  L.  Mayer  described  in  detail  a 
method  he  had  worked  out  for  the  quantita- 
tive determination  of  menthol  in  alcoholic 
solution.  His  procedure,  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully employed,  is  as  follows: 

Into  an  accurately  weighed  Petri  dish  (a 
large  watch  glass  will  serve  equally  as  well) 
accurately  measure  5  cc  of  the  sample,  then 
place  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid  and 
allow  to  remain  over  one  night,  after  which 
weigh.  The  increase  in  weight  is  due  to  the 
menthol,  the  purity  of  which  can  easily  be 
proved  by  making  a  melting  point  determina- 
tion and  other  physical  and  chemical  tests 
which  may  be  needed. 

A  trial  solution  made  to  contain  14.69S0 
grammes  of  menthol  with  alcohol  sufficient  to 
make  50  cc  when  analyzed  by  the  foregoing 
method  showed  the  presence  of  14.460 
grammes  per  50  cc,  a  shortage  of  1.49  per 
cent,  which  is  practically  negligible  in  work  of 
this  kind  where  the  authorities  who  collect  the 
samples  are  disposed  to  allow  a  variation  of 
at  least  five  per  cent  and  in  some  cases  even 
more. 

The  method  is  so  accurate,  simple  and  easily 
applied  that  it  should  commend  itself  to  phar- 
macists and  others  who  have  need  to  use  it. 

A  Theobromine  Difficulty. 

In  a  paper  presented  before  the  Section  on 
Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing  at  the 
1920  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  and  later  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  A,  Ph.  A.,  Ivor  Griffith  and  Adley  Nich- 
ols discussed  a  number  of  incompatible  pre- 
scriptions met  with  in  the  dispensary  of  the 
Stetson  Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

Seven  of  the  prescriptions  were  reprinted 
in  the  September  issue  of  the  Bulletin^  and 
an  eighth  is  presented  herewith: 

Pkescription  No.  8. 

Theobromine JO  grains. 

Soditud  salicylate 2  drachms. 

Peppermint  water,  to  make.. 3  fluidiymces. 

This  prescription  was  probably  written  by  a 


physician  who,  at  least,  endeavored  to  get  away 
from  proprietary  ethical  remedies,  since  it  was, 
tmdoubtedly,  an  attempt  to  ethically  prescribe 
diuretin.  The  writer,  perhaps,  did  not  know 
that  theobromine-sodio-salicylate,  or  diuretin, 
is  official  in  the  U.  S.  P. 

Theobromine  is  not  soluble  in  the  presence 
of  sodium  salicylate,  as  many  persons  believe. 
It  is  sodium  theobromine  which  is  used  with 
sodium  salicylate  in  the  production  of  the 
water-soluble  diuretin. 

This  prescription  can  be  compoimded  by 
using  a  little  gum  to  suspend  the  alkaloid,  but 
it  cannot  be  dispensed  as  a  dear  solution  with- 
out some  radical  changes  in  the  nature  of  the 
solvent  When  the  prescription  was  first  filled 
the  prescriber  objected  to  it  because  it  was  not 
clear,  but  was  satisfied  after  the  explanation, 
here  presented,  was  made. 

Arsphenamine  in  the  Presence  of  Air. 

A  paper  on  the  effect  of  shaking  certain 
solutions  of  arsphenamine  and  neoarsphena- 
mine  in  the  presence  of  air  has  been  published 
by  the  United  States  Public  Service.  The 
author  of  the  paper  is  George  B.  Roth,  phar- 
macologist at  the  hygienic  laboratory  of  the 
service,  and  the  following  summarizes  some 
of  the  results  of  his  investigation: 

''Shaking  alkalinized  aqueous  solutions  of 
arsphenamine  or  aqueous  solutions  of  neoars- 
phenamine  in  the  presence  of  air  renders  them 
highly  toxic,  as  shown  by  intravenous  admin- 
istration to  white  rats.  The  increase  in  tox- 
icity caused  by  such  shaking  is  presumably  due 
to  the  oxidation  of  these  compounds  to  p-oxy- 
phenylarsenoxide,  commonly  called  'arsenox- 
ide,'  inasmuch  as  shaking  a  solution  of  neoars- 
phenamine  in  the  absence  of  air  does  not  in- 
crease the  toxicity  of  such  a  solution.  The 
toxicity  of  alkalinized  aqueous  solutions  of 
arsphenamine  or  aqueous  solutions  of  neoars- 
phenamine  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  prepared  for  administra- 
tion." 

An  article  abstracted  from  a  European  jour- 
nal by  the  Pharmaceutical  Era  gives  a  number 
of  ways  to  distinguish  between  arsphenamine 
and  neoarsphenamine.  A  few  are  quoted  here: 
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Five  cc  of  neoarsphenamine  solution  (1:1000) 
with  one-tenth  cc  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
gives  a  precipitate  which  dissolves  on  boiling 
and  reprecipitates  on  cooling.  Arsphenamine 
does  not  give  this.  Ferric  chloride  gives  with 
both  a  green  to  red  coloration  which  in  the 
case  of  arsphenamine  turns  to  dark  red  when 
an  excess  of  the  reagent  is  added,  while  the 
neoarsphenamine  goes  to  violet.  Mercuric 
chloride  gives  an  orange  precipitate  with  ileo- 
arsphenamine  solution  and  a  white  with  ars- 
phenamine. Ammonium  molybdate  gives  an 
olive-green  precipitate  with  arsphenamine,  and 
an  olive-green  coloration  but  no  precipitate 
with  neoarsphenamine.  Arsphenamine  solu- 
tion undergoes  a  number  of  changes  with  con- 
centrated sodium  bisulphite  solution,  becoming 
first  grayish-green  and  then  a  cloudy  gray, 
while  on  warming  the  liquid  becomes  green 
and  then  gives  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate. 
Neoarsphenamine  is  not  affected  by  this  re- 
agent. 

Boric  Aoid  in  Solution. 

Ray  E.  Everly,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
submits  a  short-cut  method  for  the  extempo- 
raneous preparation  of  a  prescription  contain- 
ing cocaine  hydrochloride  and  boric  acid  in 
solution. 

A  typical  example  of  a  prescription  com- 
monly received  by  Mr.  Everly  is  as  follows: 

Cocaine  hydrochloride 2  grains. 

Boric  acid 45  grains. 

Distilled  water,  to  make 3  fluidounces. 

Signature:   Drop  in  eye  as  directed. 

To  bring  the  boric  acid  into  solution  with- 
out employing  heat  is  a  tedious  process,  and  if 
heat  is  used  the  cocaine  salt  is  likely  to  be 
decomposed.  In  order  to  save  time  the  cocaine 
hydrochloride  is  dissolved  in  two  fluidounces 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid,  this 
amount  of  fluid  containing  approximately  46 
grains  of  boric  acid.  Sufficient  distilled  water 
is  then  added  to  bring  the  total  amount  up  to 
three  fluidotmces. 

By  following  this  method  the  prescription 
can  be  dispensed  in  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
an  important  point  when  the  customer  is  in  a 
hurry. 


A  Zinc  Emulsion  Difficulty. 

A  type  of  prescription  that  is  met  with  fre- 
quently and  that  is  often  the  cause  of  more  or 
less  compounding  difficulty  is  mentioned  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Chemist  and  Druggist  of 
London.  The  prescription,  in  which  separa- 
tion occurs  when  the  mixture  is  allowed  to 
stand,  follows: 

Zinc  oxide 1  drachm. 

Olive  Oil 4  fluidrachms. 

Lime  water,  enough  to  make.  .4  fluidounces. 

According  to  the  English  journal  a  stable 
white  cream  cannot  be  made  from  the  pre- 
scription as  it  is  written.  There  is  too  little 
oil  ordered.  When  olive  oil  and  lime  water 
are  triturated  together  lime  soap  is  formed, 
and  that  is  not  soluble  in  water,  hence  the 
separation.  Lime  soap  is  soluble  in  excess  of 
oil,  therefore  what  is  required  is  more  oil. 
Triturate  the  zinc  oxide  and  olive  oil  together 
and  gradually  add,  with  trituration,  about 
three-fourths  of  the  lime  water,  and  make  as 
good  a  cream  as  possible;  then  incorporate 
gradually  sufficient  olive  oil  to  form  a  white 
uniform  cream. 

About  double  the  quantity  of  olive  oil  or- 
dered is  required  to  produce  a  cream.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  what  the  prescriber  desires,  and 
the  modification  is  quite  permissible. 

Book  Notice 

American  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary. 

This  is  the  eleventh  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, of  a  work  the  total  sale  of  which  has 
been  over  186,000  copies.  It  has  been  prepared 
by  W.  A.  Newman  Dorland,  A.M.,  M.D., 
editor  of  the  '^ American  Illustrated  Medical 
Dictionary,"  and  member  of  the  committee  on 
nomenclature  and  classification  of  diseases  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  present  edition  consists  of  717  pages 
and  contains  the  prontmciation  and  definition 
of  all  the  principal  terms  used  in  medicine, 
surgery,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  nursing 
and  kindred  sciences.  The  W.  B.  Saunders 
Company,  Philadelphia,  is  the  publisher.  In  a 
flexible  leather  binding,  with  gold  edges,  the 
price  is  $1.75  net ;  with  tfatmib  index  the  price 
is  $2.00  net. 


Answers  to  Queries 

Information  is  given  in  this  department  under  the  following  conditions :  (1) 
Queries  must  reach  us  before  the  ISth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  month  following;  (2)  formulas  for  proprietary  preparations  can' 
not  be  given;  and  (3)  names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  communications. 


Keeping  a  Tooth  Paste  Firm. 

C  W.  B.  asks:  "Will  you  please  give  me 
some  idea  of  what  I  could  use  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  a  tooth  paste  firm  and  soft?  I  am 
having  difficulty  in  trying  to  prevent  the  ma- 
terial from  drying  out/' 

The  manufacture  of  a  satisfactory  tooth 
paste  involves  considerable  experience.  Manu- 
facturers will  attest  to  the  fact  that  countless 
experiments  and  the  working  out  of  an  intri- 
cate technique  are  necessary  before  anything 
like  a  successful  product  can  be  produced.  It  is 
therefore  apparent  that  the  average  druggist 
with  his  rather  limited  facilities  would  be 
somewhat  handicapped  and  would  find  the 
manufacture  of  tooth  paste  not  only  a  difficult 
proposition  but  a  losing  one  as  well. 

Glycerin  is  the  softening  agent  ordinarily 
used  in  tooth  pastes,  and,  as  found  in  prepara- 
tions of  this  class  on  the  market,  it  generally 
ranges  from  85  to  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantity,  the  amotmt  depending  in  a  large 
measure  on  the  other  ingredients  in  the 
formula. 

Another  precaution  to  observe  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tooth  paste  is  the  necessity  of  mix- 
ing the  ingredients  thoroughly  together  in 
order  to  avoid  separation. 

Removing  Stains  from  Ivory. 

P.  D.  S.  writes:  "Please  publish  a  formula 
for  removing  yellow  spots  from  ivory." 

It  is  our  opinion  that  washing  the  stains 
with  pure  alcohol  or  with  alcohol  containing 
about  five  per  cent  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and 
made  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia  at  the 
time  it  is  applied,  will  remove  the  spots  with- 
out injuring  the  ivory. 

Real  ivory  is  said  to  stand  this  treatment, 
but  with  the  imitation  article  care  must  be  ob- 
served to  avoid  softening  or  dissolving  some 
of  the  material,  although  usually  it  takes  a 
mixtiu'e  of  alcohol  and  ether,  or  some  anhy- 
drous solvent,  to  do  this. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  try  the  alcohol 
{methyl  alcohol  wiU  do)  first;  then  the  hydro- 


gen peroxide  with  or  without  alcohol,  aided 
by  a  little  ammonia. 

Or,  again,  the  ivory  may  be  moistened  with 
weak  ammonia  and  then  the  peroxide  solution 
applied.  The  ammonia  simply  hastens  the 
process. 

One  of  these  methods  ought  to  do  the  trick. 

Three  Questions. 

R.  H.  N.  writes:  "Here  are  three  problems 
on  which  I  would  appreciate  some  informa- 
tion. 

"No.  I.  How  should  I  proceed  to  dissolve 
the  iodine  in  this  prescription? 

Iodine  crystals 400  grains. 

Yellow  petrolatum one  pound." 

The  petrolatum  should  be  melted  on  a  water- 
bath  and  the  iodine  added.  Stir  until  the 
iodine  is  dissolved,  after  which  the  heat  should 
be  removed  and  the  stirring  continued  until 
the  mixture  congeals. 

"No.  II.  What  are  the  indications  for  the 
following  preparation,  and  in  what  proportions 
should  the  ingredients  be  mixed? 

Bismuth  subnitrate, 
^  Magnesium  carbonate, 

Calcium  carbonate, 
Sodium  bicarbonate, 
Phenolphthalein, 
Salt. 

Directions:  One  teaspoon ful  before  meals/' 

This  combination  is  evidently  designed  to 
act  in  the  capacity  of  a  laxative  antacid.  The 
following  proportions  would  probably  be  suit- 
able for  a  formula  of  this  kind: 

Bismuth  subnitrate 4  grains. 

Magnesium  carbonate 22  grains. 

Calcium  carbonate 16  grains. 

Sodium  bicarbonate 16  grains. 

Phenolphthalein 1  grain. 

Salt   1  grain. 

This  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  one  drachm 
to  a  dose. 

"No.  III.  I  have  had  trouble  in  dissolving 
the  oils  in  the  N.  F.  atomizer  oil  called  'Nebula 
Aromatica.'  How  can  I  obtain  a  clear  mix- 
ture?" 
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The  difficulty  referred  to  is  probably  caused 
by  the  oil  of  cinnamon,  which  will  not  dissolve 
clearly  in  the  liquid  petrolatum  base.  By  fil- 
tering the  mixture,  a  clear  solution  will  be  ob- 
tained. 

A  Benzoinated  Cold  Cream, 

Subscriber  writes:  "Kindly  publish  a  form- 
ula for  a  benzoinated  cold  cream.  We  are  hav- 
ing some  difficulty  in  producing  a  satisfactory 
product." 

The  following  formula  for  a  cold  cream, 
recommended  by  Hugh  C.  Muldoon,  may  be 
modified  by  adding  tincture  of  benzoin  in  the 
proportion  of  sixty  minims  to  a  pound  of 
cream : 

White  wax 5  avoirdupois  ounces. 

Paraffin  oil  20  ounces. 

Water  8  fluidounces. 

Borax   60  grains. 

Perfume,  enough. 

The  directions  for  manufacturing  are  simi- 
lar to  those  for  making  the  official  cold  cream. 
The  tincture  of  benzoin  should  be  added  just 
as  the  cream  is  beginning  to  thicken. 

Use  Glycerin. 

F.  H.  W.  writes:  "I  am  making  a  prepara- 
tion of  burdock  and  wahoo  bark  boiled  in 
water  and  would  like  to  have  something  to 
preserve  it  other  than  alcohol.  What  can  I 
use?" 

Equal  parts  of  water  and  glycerin  will  prob- 
ably answer  the  purpose. 

A  Mouth-wash. 

L.  G.  writes:  "A  customer  asked  me  to 
make  up  a  wash  for  her  that  would  control 
the  saliva  in  her  mouth.  She  says  she  feels 
perfectly  comfortable  when  her  mouth  is  dry, 
but  becomes  greatly  annoyed  at  the  copious 
secretion  of  saliva  which  is  sometimes  present. 

"Will  you  please  publish  the  formula  of  a 
wash  which  can  control  the  secretion  and  re- 
lieve this  disagreeable  condition  ?" 


Evidently  an  astringent  mouth-wash  is  de- 
sired in  this  case.  Here  is  the  formula  of  a 
preparation  that  is  both  astringent  and  anti- 
septic and  which  may  prove  of  benefit: 

Potassium  chlorate  2  grains. 

Sodium  borate  • . . .  5  grains. 

Tincture  of  myrrh 2  minims. 

Water,  sufficient  to  make 1  ounce. 

This  will  produce  a  milky  mixture.  If  a 
greater  astringency  is  desired,  an  equivalent 
amount  of  alum  may  be  substituted  for  the 
potassium  chlorate. 

A  Troublesome  Prescription. 

A.  A.  Mac.  writes:  "I  would  appreciate 
your  comments  on  the  compounding  of  the 
following  prescription: 

Paregoric  1  fluidounce. 

Syrup  of  tolu  1  fluidounce. 

Fluid  extract  of  ergot 4  fluidrachms. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid 1  fluidounce. 

Water,  sufficient  to  make. . .  .6  fluidounces. 

"I  left  out  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  used 
simple  syrup  in  place  of  water  because  of  the 
unsightly  mixture  the  original  formula  made. 
What  is  the  trouble  ?" 

When  water  is  added,  the  oil  of  anise  in  the 
paregoric  is  separated  out.  Some  of  the  cam- 
phor also  is  probably  thrown  down.  These 
separations  are  accelerated  by  the  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  In  omitting  the  acid  and  substi- 
tuting syrup  for  the  water  our  correspondent 
followed  the  right  course  providing,  of  course, 
that  the  approval  of  the  physician  was  secured. 
Owing  to  the  greater  density  of  the  syrup  no 
marked  separation  of  the  oil  would  be  appar- 
ent. 

To  Color  Elixir  Lactated  Pepsin. 

F.  D.  E.  asks:  "Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what 
to  use  to  color  elixir  lactated  pepsin  ?" 

We  would  suggest  the  employment  of  tinc- 
ture of  cudbear  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  color. 
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We  Are  Holding  an  Index  for  you. 

Each  Bulletin  subscriber  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  1920  index  for  use  in 
connection  with  his  permanent  file  of  back  issues. 

To  get  one  it  is  necessary  only  to  make  the  request.  Merely  drop  us  a  post- 
card or  letter. 
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We  reproduce  a  photograph  of  our  handaome  "Silent  Sale^ 
man"  carton  containing  "Caloiia."  This  prop^y  diapUyed 
on  your  counter  will  create  uJea. 

"Calorie**— the  powdered  beat  that  warma  handa  and  feet^ 
ia  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  non-injurioua  to  uaer  or  fabric 
Weather  conditions  are  now  favoring  big  >alea— atock  up  and 
meet  the  demand  which  vre  are  creating  lor  you. 
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Tell  Thei 

about 

this  little  ley> 

J~IOR  sometime,  now,  our  Nat 
IH  vertising  has  been  telling  youi 
JL    ers  to  look  for  products  cap 

Kork-N  -Seal.  As  you  no  doubt  hai 

many  people  now  ask  for  products 

ly  the  cap  "with  the  little  lever." 

your  customers,  however,  do  n^ 

about  Kork-N-Seal.Thesearethe 

people  who  present  to  you  an  op- 

portunity to  not  only  increase  youi 

as  a  modern  pharmaceutist,  but  alsi 

sibility  of  increased  sales.  When  ni 

tomer  asks  you  for  a  bottled  prodi 

him  one  capped  with  Kork-N-Seal.  Show 

et,  yet  crammed  with  stimulating 

him  the  indisputable  advantage  of  Kork-N- 
Seal  over  any  other  closure.  Show  him  how 

suggestion  to  the  man  who  bottles  any- 

thing. It  tells  who  uses  Kork-N-Seal  and 

easily  it  is  removed  or  replaced.  Point  out 

why.  It's  sure  to  suggest  the  use  of  Kork-N- 

that  to  remove  it  requires  no  tool 

Seal  on  your  own  product. 

of  any  kind.  Tha 

an  improvement  which 

superior  closure 

we  will  be  very  glad  to 

and  comfortabl] 

take  up  with  you  in  det^l. 

out  the  slightest 

If  you  did  not  get  a  copy 

course,  show  hir 

of  our  book,  be  sure  to 

Sealgivesaperfet 

write  for  it  today;  on  your 

how  often  remo 

letterhead,  if  you  please. 

The  Williams  Sealing 

Did  you  get 

Corporation,  Decatur, 

our  book? 

Perhaps  you  are 

Illinois. 

among  those 

»(,  tampUtt  with  Kork.N-Stal 

who  have  not 

capt.  Per  grvu— Quart*  $J2.00, 

yet  received  a 

Phut  f9.00.  P.  O.  B.  I>to>htr,IlL 

Williams 

.^       M    m        ^t^   -_—     _        _ 

KORK 

^'N-SEAL 

The       Bottl  e-C  a  p 

WITH       THE    Little      Leve«       | 

■  idcaM  mcBilan  Buu-itim  of  Pbaiuacx. 
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Black  Sani-Onyx  Tables 

ATTRACTIVE  tables  add  to,  and  hold  the  preferred  class 
of  trade.  If  you  want  the  latest,  install  Black  SanUOnyx 
tables.  Note  the  beautiful  contrast  with  the  pure  white 
Sani-Mttal  bases.  An  installation  of  this  nature  will  add 
"class"  to  your  establishment 

Black  Sani-Onyx  is  durable,  easy  to  clean  and  as  hard  and 
smooth  as  polluted  glass.  The  "Raised-Rim"  (our  exclusive 
patent)  prevents  chipmng  and  keeps  spilled  Uquids  from 
dripping  on  the  floor.  Simply  wiping  with  a  damp  cloth  keeps 
the  tops  clean  and  sanitary. 

Sant-Metal  bases  are  made  of  fine-grained  cast  iron,  heavily 
coated  with  porcelain  enaraeL  No  projections  or  crevices  for 
dirt  or  grease  to  collect  Wet  brooms  or  mops  which  are  so  in- 
jurious to  ordinary  varnished  bases,  will  not  affect  Sani-MetaL 
This  type  of  construction  will  last  a  lifetime  in  any  climate. 


We  wHl  aend  yon  our  latest  catalogue  diowiiii  all  lands  of  Sad  food  ud 
driiil{  equipment.  This  beautiful  book  aliowB  the  latest  designs  in  eqniiment 
u  well  as  countless  installations.    Send  today. 
Thm*  mctmlah  maj  h*  » 


Write  In  Today 

yon  our  latest  catalogue  showini  all  kinds  of  . 
nt.  This  beautiful  book  aliowB  the  latest  designi 
itless  installations.    Send  today. 
im*matmiahilii''jh*tiinltmadfiomtoaiduiTSmtBn.   O 

848  Sani  BUg,  Chicft^i,  VBL 

Ad*erri«era  p)c«H  mentiaa  BuLumn  Or  PhaUUct. 
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RouM»  Drag  ^mpany 
Hou»ton 

"rvUICKEN   the 

W  pulse"  of  your 

business  by  installing 

a   beautiful  Walrus 

WHITE-ICELESSSoda 

Fountain— enioy  an  increased 

Volume    and    bigger    profits. 

Leading  Drug  Stores, 

Hotels,   Cigar    Stores 

and     Confectioneries 

everywhere  recognize 

WALRUS  ftuperloiity. 

Writ*  for  de$erij>iiv€  It  t«ratwtw. 

WALRUS   MFG.  CO. 

Sorfo^otmfafna         Carbonatora 

Storm  Fixturma 

Decatur.  Illinois 

Mf»aUfHMc<|MlOWM 


Distributors  in  all  principal  cities: 

HiaMlduaMiDnitCa.  Fsit  Wqrne  Dnu  Co.  J.  S.  Memll  I>nK  Co. 

DMnSTMidt.  Fon  Wwna^  ILd.  Sc  Loui*.  Mo. 

20,  Tin Orr|BK»n> fc Prio» Co.  W.  Jj,9iln>t 


D  Advcrtiicn  pleuc  n 
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creases  cost.  Your  trade  will  appreciate 
the  sanitaiy  features  and  excfusiveness 
of  the  service. 

Vortex  cups  and  dishes  are  tasteless, 
sanitary  and  retain  the  temperature  of 
cold  drinks.  Their  cost  is  small  com- 
pared to  glass. 

As  your  classes  are  destroyed  replace 
them  with  Vortex  Sanitary  Fountain 
Service. 

PrograMive  Jobbcn  Fiuni«h  VoMex  Service 
Aik  their  uleimeii  about  it  —  or  write  na 


Sanitary  Fountain  Serrice 


THE  VORTEX  MFG.  CO,  421-431  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.S.  A. 

Cenedleni  WM.  A.  ROGERS,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Manufectarer  and  Diatributor  (ot  Caitada 
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100  Per  Cent  Increase  in 

Harmonica  Sales 

Say*  the 

"HOHNER  BOY" 


s 


HE  "HOHNER  BOY"  is  a 
bright,  sturdy,  smiling  little 
chap  who  commands  attention. 
He  is  on  duty  day  and  night  and 
positively  sells  Harmonicas.  He 
offers  the  best  known  and  easi- 
ng ^„  est  selling  line  in  the  world— 
HOHNER'S. 

In  making  the  "Hohner  Boy"  your  salesman,  you  will  have  no 
selling  expense.  The  great  number  of  sales  that  he  has  made  for 
other  merchants  has  made  him  popular  throughout  the  country. 
Just  give  him  standing  room  in  your  store,  Mr.  Druggist,  and  observe 
the  immediate  increase  in  your  Harmonica  sales. 

When  the  "Hohner  Boy"  sells  a  Harmonica,   there's  a  real 

substantial  profit  for  you.  Every  alert  druggist  is  now  taking 
advantage  of  his  services,  and  if  he  is  not  in  your  employ,  you  are 
losing  real  profits  that  should  be  coming  your  way.  Order  a 
"Hohner  Boy"  from  your  jobber  right  now.  With  him,  he  will 
bring  an  assortment  of  twelve  Hohner  Harmonicas  in  three  different 
styles,  all  keys,  to  retail  at  |1.00  each.  Give  the  "Hohner  Boy"  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  ability.     You  simply  can't  lose. 

The  "Hohner  Boy"  and  his  Assortment  are  known  as  No.  425. 
The  cost  to  you  for  the  combination  is  #8.40,  less  2%  10  days.  Your 
profit  is  almost  fifty  per  cent. 

Ask  Ytmr  Jobber 

HAUSSLER  &  KIENLE 

AmericBii  Diitribnton 

114-116  East  16th  Street  New  York  Gty 
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"Diamond  Dyes"  Birthday  Party 

This  is  your  party,  Mr.  Druggist  1     We're  50  years  oldl 

To  celebrate  half  a  century*s  continuous  success,  we  are 
spending  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  for  advertising 
that  will  send  twenty  million  customers  into  dnig  stores— Yes, 
only  drug  stores.  Every  advertisement  states  plainly  that 
**Diamond  Dyes"  are  sold  only  by  Druggists. 

"Diamond  Dyes"  is  your  friend  I  Don't  waste  time  seiling  grouch-making 
dyes!  Keep  your  customers  smiling  I  It's  fun  to  dye  with  "Diamond  Dyesi"^ 
And  it's  fun  to  sell  'em  too.  They  net  you  the  most  profit  without  any  risk. 
You  can't  lose! 

Our  guarantee  is — Return  any  Diamond  Dyes  at  price  paid  and  we'll  send  back 
your  money  any  time  you  want  it.    Your  stock  is  guaranteed  absolutely. 

Make  Big  Profits— Get  Free  Goods 

$10.52  clear  profit  on  an  investment  of  $12.88 

A  Free  Goods  Order  Blank  is  in  every  "dozen  carton"  of 
"Diamond  Dyes  I "  Order  twelve  dozen,  andg;t  5%  dis- 
count and  one  dozen  free.    Stock  double  I     Hurry  I 

WELLS   &    RICHARDSON    CO.,    Inc.,    BURLINGTON.    VERMONT 

When  wiltiiii  to  AdTcrtlKn  plcue  mtntiini  BcLLanli   0*  PsisiuCI. 
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More  proof  that 
Throat  Discs  sell 


J.  F.  Wicsncr,  drusstst  in  La  Farge,  Wisconsin,  a  town 
of  700,  sold  five  seven-dozen  packages  of  Medicated  Throat 
Discs— thirty-five  dozen — in  four  months. 

Lynn  Thompson,  drufcgist  in  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska,  a  town 
of  1746,  says:  "I  have  been  in  the  retail  drug  business  some- 
thing like  twenty  years,  and  in  all  my  experience  I  never  handled 
a  product  that  sold  as  Medicated  Tliroat  Discs  do." 

B.  B.  Hay,  druggist  in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  a  city  of  6230, 
sold  sixty-three  dozen  packages  of  Medicated  Throat  Discs  last 
winter.     They  brought  in  $189  in  cash. 

A.  H.  Stacks,  druggist  in  York,  Pennsylvania,  a  city  of 
50,543,  sold  eighteen  individual  packages  of  Medicated  TTiroat 
Discs  in  a  single  day.  His  total  sales  last  winter  amounted  to 
thirty-six  dozen. 

Druggists  everywhere— in  large  cities  and  in  small  towns- 
are  selling  Medicated  Throat  Discs:  because  they  have  merit; 
because  they  turn  five-  and  ten-cent  pieces  into  quarter  dollars; 
because  the  buyer  invariably  comes  back  for  another  box. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 


A  window  ditpUy  and  a 
quantitf  of  counter  folden 
included  with  each  initial 
order  when  requeited. 


I  AdTcTtUcn  filtwt  ii-eotioa  Buunm  or  PHAiKitc*. 
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Turn  your  money  over — Quick! 

This  motto  has  made  millions  for  the  ^reat  masters 
of  retail  selling — the  owners  of  the  vast  chains  of  stores, 
the  £ive-and-ten-cent  stores,  the  great  department  stores. 

How  can  you,  the  druggist,  apply  this  principle  to 
your  own  business? 

Specialize  on  the  big  sellers  t  Push  the  articles  that 
everyone  wants,  the  articles  that  sell  themselves. 

In  the  proprietary -medicine  field,  specialize  on 
NUXATED  IRON. 

NUXATED  IRON  is  the  largest  selling  medicine 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Four  nuTlion  people 
annually  use  it.'  It  is  advertised  more  widely  than  any 
other  medicine.  Its  users  find  that  it  actually  helps  build 
up  the  blood  and  make  them  stronger.  They  come 
back  for  more.    Just  ask  them! 

Specialize  on  Nuxated  Iron  I  You  will  find  that  it 
repeats— and  repeats— and  repeats! 

DAE  HEALTH  LABORATORIES 

419  Congress  St.,  E.  Detroit,  Mich. 


For  Red  Blood, Strength  and  Endurance 


Wlen  wr'tlni  lo  AdrertUcn  ptcai 
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Your  Doctor  Needs  It! 


There  is  no  present  you  can  give  your 
physician  friends  at  any  time  that  will  be 
more  appreciated  than  a  copy  of 

THE  PHYSICIAN'S  PERFECT  CALL  LIST 

===  AND  RECORD  === 


TUrtv-FtHb  EdiUaa-ltSl 

It  embodies  the  most  convealently  ainmged  and  comprehensiTe  visiting  list  pnblislied. 
Provides  a  simple  and  efficient  method  of  keejdng  accounts  with  patients.  Saves 
time,  simplifies  bookkeeping  and  prevents  losses.  It  contains  space  for  record  of 
narcotics  dispensed,  and  tells  about  the  Harrison  Law.  It  provides  an  Obstetrical 
Record,  Death  Record,  Vaccination  Record,  Records  of  Bills  and  Accotmts,  blanks 
for  memoranda.  Monthly  Summary,  etc.  Besides  this  it  contains  a  complete  dose 
table  in  conformity  with  the  new  U,  S.  P.  (ninth  revision)  and  numerous  other 
features  which  make  the  book  the  most  valtiable  and  ai^redated  present  you  can 
make  to  your  doctor  friends  at  anything  like  the  cost. 


Name  of  Ae  phjrudan,  "Compliments  oP  and  name  of  tibe 
dniggut— three  lines— emboMed  in  gold  free  of  charge. 

Price  to  the  Trade,  $1.50,  less  ZS'fo. 

E.  G.  SWIFT,  Publisher,      Box  484,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Wben  writinc  to  AdTertben  plcwe  iMDtiaa  Bduatim  or  Phukact. 
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IN  THE  STEPS 

OF 

BIG   BUSINESS 


THE  Sales  of  Surplus  Property  conducted  hy  the  War  Department  offer 
such  wonderful  opportunities  for  economy  in  buying  that  discriminating 
manufacturers,  as  consumers,  have  bought  and  bought  heavily. 

The  terms  offered  by  the  War  Department  in  all  public  sales  are  of 
especial  interest  to  purchasers  of  small  quantities,  and  this  class  of  buyer  has 
been  quick  to  follow  IN  THE  STEPS  OF  THE  BIG  BUYERS. 

Manufacturers,  chemists  and  large  institutions  using  medicinal  drugs  will 
find  in  this  sale  opportunities  that  do  not  exist  in  established  markets.  The 
War  Department  purposes  transferring  these  items  to  American  buyers  at  the 
lowest  reasonable  figure.  Every  bid  will  be  given  consideration.  Interested 
purchasers  are  requested  to  study  carefully  a  list  of  the  items  offered  and  are 
invited  to  inspect  them  at  the  Quartermaster  Depot  nearest  them.  With  a 
determination  to  sell  these  quantities,  the  War  Department,  as  explained  above, 
will  consider  any  proposal  made,  but  wilt  make  awards  and  conclude  negotia- 
tions with  those  persons  making  the  most  advantageous  offer  to  the  Government. 

Government  specifications  call  for  the  highest  quality  in  raw  materials  and 
finished  products.  The  drugs  and  medicinal  chemicals  oifered  by  the  War 
Department  in  this  sale  conform  to  the  highest  standards  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  are  available  at  a  time  when  manufacmrers>and  consumers  are 
demanding  lower  prices. 

Progressive  merchants  are  constantly  availing  themselves  of  the  economies 
offered  in  these  War  Department  Sales.  Quick  action  is  advised  to  obtain 
those  items  desired  as  all  are  offered  subject  to  prior  sale. 

Send  in  your  bids  NOW.  Bids  may  be  submitted  up  to  10  A.  M. 
Eastern  Standard  Time,  January  3,  1921. 


Wben  vrillDB  to  AdToUien  pItMc  o 
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1  Bdllitih  at  Fbaimacv. 
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When  bidding,  remember  that  haying  groups 
may  be  formed  to  acgwire  8uch  items  that 
have  a  larger  minimum  aeiiing  unit  than  an 
individual  purchaser  would  have  use  for. 


LBtNit.32. 

HTDKARGTU  CHLOUDUH 
IIITE.32-BIB.  UbUti,  10,600 
boUki  <  INO  taUrti  ia  brttla ) - 
I,oeatloii,Cblawo.I11.  Htz., 
mOtcJmi.    Packed  100  bottiM 

NoU:  Hjdt»rB7TiChlorldmn 
Ulto  tl^mtta.  UUets,  itond 
>l>a  ai  BftU  Antonio.  Texas, 
and  Atlanta,  Ok, 


Lot  No.  36. 

lOMNE  SWABS,   974,SS3 

bMM  (StWtblfaUl). 

Located  at  PhDadelpbift,  Fa. 
Hfr..  W.  D.  ToimcACo-'Inc. 
Packed  uno  boxes  to  can. 
Note:     Iodine  Swabs   itored 

alM>  at  St.  Lonla  Depot,  and 


LolNa.3B. 

UQUOR  HTDROGENU  PIOX- 
IDI,  13,884  Unlet 
(lk.mWde). 

Located  at  St.  Louis.  Ho. 
lUr..  UalllDokrodt  Chem.  Co. 
Paokod  K  In  (MB  U-Ib.  botUea). 
SoU:    BvdroKenl  Dioxide 

lAijaot  Korad  alao  at  CU- 

caco.  HI.,  and  New  Comber. 

land.  Pa. 


OLEUM  GOSSTPU  SEHMIS, 
S7,336lBa  (1  qL  htfa). 
Located  at  Scheneotady.  N. 


LatNi>.4T. 

OLEUM  HEHTHAE  PIPE- 
RITAE,  150*UitlM 

(liLkUttk). 
Located  at  BrooUrn.  N.  T. 
Kb.,  iiaanva,  Habee  ft  Ber- 

Nota:  Oleum  Ueutba  Pipe- 
rita Mored  bIh  at  Pbila..  Pa.. 
CUoaco,  and  AUauta,  Oa. 

LolNv.4S. 

OLEUM  Eicon  (CstarWI), 

3742  futt*. 

Located  at  Washfai«ton,  D. 
O.  Ufr„  UadieonTtadlncCo. 
Packed  t-Qt.  bottlea.  13  botUee 
to  caw:  1-qt.  oana.  Moanato 
case;  ^bt.  tinB,SOtinatooan. 
JVote:  CHemnBidni  also  stored 

at  BtooklTD.  N.  T.,  Phlla.. 

Pa..  CblcaiED.  Newport  News. 

Ta.,  and  Ban  Antonio,  Tax. 


Lot  No.  40. 

OLEUM  TICLn  (CnlMOi), 

SOObettki  (1  SL  taW^). 

Located  at  BrooklTH,  N.T. 

■'■-      Dodse,   Oloott    A    Co. 


Packed' 


bottles  In  oa 

_„Ti^  stored  »!«> 

CMcsBD,  lETand  Phila.. 


LatNa.U. 

PHENOL  (CARBOUCAdO), 

13,000  ft*. 
(5-Ib.  Dm  •>«  1-ft  bottki). 

Located  at  Brooklm.  N.  T. 
Hfr..Warden.Ortli&HBBtliica 
Corp.    Packed  20  Mb.  tins  to 
case ;»  Mb.  bottles  to  cafe. 
Nolei    Pfaeufd  stored  also  at 

Pbila.,  Pa.,  and  Wasbincton. 

D.-C. 


Lot  No.  52. 

PILUUE  ALOm  COHPOSl- 

TAE  TABLETS,  lO.OtObstdst 

(500  labku  ia  bottU). 

Located  a>  WaahlnKton,  D. 

"    HIr..Prederlck Steams  Oo. 


UtN».S3. 
PILULAE     CATHARTICAE 
COMPOSITAE,  25,000  UhIss 

(500  h  Uttk). 
Located  at  Washinclon,  D. 

C.      Utr.,    F.   E.   Attut    Co, 
Packed  lao  bottles  In  box. 
NoU!  PQdIb  Cathaitdcai  Com- 

KDnd  stored  also  at  Brook- 
1.  N.  Y.,  Ohkaso.  lU.,  St. 
Lonia,  Mo..  San  Antonio. 
Tbz.,  and  Phlla.,  Pa. 


LetNo.«4. 

PLUMBI  ACETAS,  18,SM 

boltlst  (1  ft.  k  til, 

10,050  tki). 

Located  at  Pblta.,  hk.    SUr., 

E.B.8qi)lbb*SonsOa.  Packed 


Lot  No.  66. 

PROTAKGOL   OR   EQUIVA. 
LENT.  55,000  Uttki 

(lea.  hbMtb). 

Located  at  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 
Ufr.,  E.  B.  84]Qlbb  &  Sons  Oo. 
Packed  MO  1-OI.  boMlea  to  case. 
yote:  ProtanrolorSqidTalent 

stored  also  at  Pblladelphia. 

Pa.,  aid  Waahlnctou,  O.  C. 


J 


REwrOUi        CHKAQOi 


ATUKTAt        UN  null 


inMAn..      UIIW.IM         Ai»Sa»slr  TruaMtsU.  P.rtM> 

-aS*     aSX      3u.        JSiK      -^SK 


When  writins  to  AdTertiiers  please  n 
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3C3= 


Acidnm  Boricam  Tablets 

Aether 

Aethylifl  Chloridmn 

Agar-Agar 

AloePuTviB 

Aqaa  Ammonias 

Ai^enti  Nitras  Gryatala 

Aigenii  Nitras  FoiraB 

Bottles  Argyrol 

Bottles  Argyrol  or  eaoivalent  (Vltaigol) 

Tabes  Atropiiue  Salphas 

Bottles  Balsam  Pera 

Bottles  Barbital  Tablets 

Bottles  Chloretone  Tablets 

Tins  of  Chloroform 

Bottles  Caf  eina  Gitrata 

Bottles  Caf  eina  Nitrate 

Camphor.  Powdered 

Bottles  dapsicom 

Bottles  Chloralam  Hydratum 

Bottles  Chrysarobinom 

Bottles  CoUodium 

Bottles  Creosotom 

Capri  Sulphas 

Tubes  Digitalinum 

Tubes  Digitelis 

Bottles  ESnetine  Hydrochloride 

Bottles  Emetine  Hydrochloride  Tablets 

Bottles  Ferri  Phoephas  Solubilis 

Bottles  Fluideztractum  Colchici  Seminis 

Bottles  Fluidextractum  Ehrgotsa 

Bottles  Fluideztractum  IpecacuanhsB 

Bottles  Hydrargyri  Chloridum  Corroaivum  Tablets 

Bottles  Hydrargyri  lodidum  Flavum 

Bottles  Hydraigyri  Chloridum  Mite 

Bottles  Hydrargyri  lodidum  Rubrum 

Bottles  Hydraigyri  Salicylas 

Bottles  lodum 

Boxes  Iodine  Swabs 

Ipecacuanhsa  Pulvis 

Quarts  Liquor  Cresolis  Compositum 


Bottles  Uqoor  Ha^drogenii  Diozidi 
Bottles  Magneaii  Carbonatis  Pulyis 
Magnesii  Sulphas 
MethyUs  Salicylas 
Bottles  Oleum  Aorantii  Cortids 
Bottles  Oleum  Carsrophyli 
Bottles  Oleum  Chenoj)oaii  Ci4)8ales 
Oleum  Gossypii  Semmis 
Bottles  Oleum  MenthsB  Piperitss 

Suarto  Oleum  Ricini  (Castor  Oil) 
otUes  Oleum  Tiglii 
Bottles  Phenol  (Carbolic  Add) 
Bottles  Peptonizing  Tablets 
Bottles  PilulflB  Alomi  Composits  Tablets 
Bottles  Pilul8BCatharticaBtk>mposit8d 
Bottles  Plumbi  Acetas. 
Tins  Plumbi  Acetas 
Bottles  Potesaii  Hydroxidum 
Bottles  Potaaaii  lodidum 
Bottlea  Protergol  or  Equivalent 
Tubea  Quininaa  Hydrochloroaulphas 
Tubes  Quininad  Dihydrochloridum 
Tubes  Quininaa  Hydrochlorosulphas 
Bottles  Quininaa  Sulphas  Crystals,  U.  S.  P. 
Jars  Sapo  Mollis 

Tubes  Scopolaminaa  Hvdrobromidum 
Bottlea  Strychninaa  Sulphas 
Bottles  Trochisci  Ammonii  Chloridi 
Bottles  Quininaa  Sulphas  Crystals 
Lbs.  Sodii  Boratia  Pulvis 
Bottles  Sodii  Carbonas  Monohydratus 
Tins  Sodii  Phoaphas  Exaiccatua  Pulv. 
Bottles  Spiritus  Ammoniaa  Aromaticua 
Lba.  Sulphur  Lotum 
Tubes  S&ychninaa  Sulphas  Hypo  Tablets 
Tubes  Strophanthinum 
Jars  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Chloridi 
Tubes  Unguentum  Hydraigyri  Oxidi  Flavi 
Tins  Unguentum  Hydrargyri,  10%  Mercury 
Bottlea  Zinci  Oxidum 
Cartona  Zinci  Sulphas 


CONDITIONS   OF  SALE 


Goods  aire  sold  "mIs"  f.  o.  b.  point  of  rtorage.  InspeoUon  is  invited  and  may  be  made  at  points  of  storage  indicated 
for  each  item.  Permits  to  inspeot  may  be  obtained  from  the  nearest  Depot  Quartermaster  to  the  point  of  storage  under  eaoh 
item. 

Bids  most  specify  the  item  number  of  each  item  upon  which  bids  are  made.  No  special  form  of  bid  is  neoessair.  Bids 
may  be  made  by  letter  or  telegram.  No  deposit  will  be  required  when  aggregate  of  bid  or  bids  of  any  one  bidder  is  fltOOO  or 
less.    When  bid  or  aggregate  bids  are  for  more  than  |1,000,  a  ten  per  cent  deposit  thereof  must  be  submitted  with  the  proposal. 

Bid»  an  itrnms  atfmwmd  in  Mmdieat  and  Hampital  Utt  iVo.  S  wilt  ba  rmeaivmd  mp  to  JO  A.  M. 

Eastam  Standard  Timm,  January  3,  1921, 

The  Oovemment  resenres  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids  or  any  part  thereof. 


Surplus  Property  Branch 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General 

War  Department 


MUNITIONS  BLDG^ 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 


1 


When  writing  to  Adrertisers  please  mention  Bullrih  ov  Pbasmact. 
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CAN  A  DRUGGIST  EVER  PLAY 

OR  MUST  HE  FOREVER  BE  A  GRIND? 

Why  not  get  pleasure  out  of  your  work  day  by  day? 

Is  drudgery  a  positive  synonym  for  profits? 

Why  not  keep  your  mediods  and  selling  ideas  as  fresh  as  your  drug 
stock? 


To  run  a  successful  drug  business  means  selling  goods  at  a  profit*  keeping 
regular  customers  and  making  new  ones  every  day. 


Sounds  simple.  But  it*s  not  There  is  scarcely  a  business  of  similar  size 
and  scope  that  has  the  tremendous  amount  of  detail  that  a  druggist  has 
to  handle. 

Just  the  same  things  over  and  over,  to  meet  the  same  old  needs. 

But  does  it  have  to  get  monotonous? 

It  does  not 

New,  interesting  sales  plans  are  what  you  need  every  day  in  the 
week*  and  refreshing  methods  of  appeal  that  possess  a  drawing  power  with 
the  purse-strings  of  the  neighborhood. 

GOOD  PUBLICITY  is  what  we  mean. 

M.  P.  Gould  Company*s  SYSTEM  is  equal  to  the  same  thing.  Some  of 
the  advertising  we  give,  you  might  work  out  yourself  after  hours  of  plan- 
ing and  research  and  test  But  what  busy  druggist  has  the  time?  And 
what  man  of  ecohomy  can  afford  to  give  so  much  of  his  own  valuable 
time  when  he  can  buy  a  whole  month's  advertising  and  sales  plans  for 
$3.00? 

Write  for  full  information  about  this  advertising  service,  what  it  is  and 
what  it  does  for  enterprising  druggists  the  country  over,  from  the  / 

Yukon  to  California,  and  on  the  islands  of  the  sea.  ^^ 

For  our  SYSTEM  we  allow  only  one  customer  in  a  town  or  4^     ^^ 

vicinity,   thus    keeping    it   exclusively  and   individually   his.  ^^ 

Every  day  we  have  to  turn  down  applications;  somebody  y 

waits  too  late.     Your  territory  may  be  open   today  and  ^^ 

closed   tomorrow,    which   translated  would    mean   that  4^ 

your  competitor  had  gained  the  advantage  for  twelve  ^^  qi#/M    §J/!^^ 

months.  /     )TO»#t4Z^u^^n^%-^»ll^ 

^  D«pt.  B.  60  WMt  38lh  St.. 

-^         .         ^«  #  New  Yotk*  N.  Y. 

Be  the  first  X 

m^v    ua«?    muvw  ^#  Tell  me  about  SYSTEM 

Clip  the  coupon  today.  /   name 


#^    APDBBS8 
^      dTY  STATE 


When  writiag  to  Adrertbtn  plMie  ntatioii  Buxxniit  ov  Phaimact. 
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Your  NOBLEST  Christmas  Gift 

IfiRrnHRISTMAS  morning  dawns  sweeter  And  more  real  for  those  who 

B^ffl  have  made  the  gift  of  gifts:  HELP  to  the  sick  and  distressed. 

For  you,  the  vision  of  a  million  pale,  haggard,  hopeless  faces 

will  not  convey  a  charge  of  neglect.    If — you  can  say — "Yes,  I  did" 


Buy 
liiberculosis 


Use 
Christmas 


Seals 


These  little  emblems  of  a  world-wide  health  crusade — of  science  and 
human  devotion  to  the  war  against  tuberculosis,  which  robs  the  lives 
of  over  150,000  Americans  annually —  are  on  sale  in  booths,  in  stores 
— everywhere.  Use  them  on  your  mail,  your  packages,  your  gifts  and 
help  wipe  out  this  fiend  which  threatens  us  all  alike. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 

381  Fourth  Avenue 


When  wilting  to  Ad*«rtiaei»  ^mh  mentlaB  BmxmH  o 
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Announcing  an  Important 
New  Product 

IkiTETAGEN  ii  the  latest  achievement  of  our  Research  Depart- 
ment.  It  is  a  combination  of  concentrated  vitamine  extracts, 
in  a  convenient  form  for  therapeutic  adminiBtration. 

Vitamines  are  substances  found  in  minute  quantities  in  animal 
and  vetcetable  foods.  They  have  a  powerful  influence  in  stimulating 
KTOwth  and  nutrition  of  the  body.  The  three  best  known  and 
most  valuable  vitamines  are  combined  in  Meta^en. 

This  product  bids  fair  to  be  an  important  prescription  specialty. 
It  has  been  proved  to  be  an  effective  adjuvant  in  the  treatment  of 
nutritional  and  wasting  diseases,  in  the  management  of  the  con- 
valescence from  acute  infections,  and  as  a  specific  in  certain 
deficiency  diseases  such  as  scurvy  and  rickets. 

Metagen  is  being  extensively  advertised  and  detailed  to  phy- 
sicians. You  will  soon  have  calls  for  it.  Wc  supply  it  in  five- 
grain  capsules,  fifty  to  a  botde. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 


WImb  vrltiaf  to  AdnrtiHTi  picuc  mttnloo  BuuntH  or  F>uiuct. 
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New  Prices-New  Trade  Discounts 


It    Will    Pay    You 
to   ORDER   NOW 

Dnrlni  Deoamber.  Janurr,  Pabnunand  Msrdi  I>at  tcat  we  wen 
dmulT  OTcnrbelmeil  with  orden  wkiiw  n*  to  "liiuh  FroetllU." 


FrottUla  (hlpi , 

nuue  period  lut  jear.  It  wiU  [■ 
dsUre  Incident  to  tlie  Holldw* 
baneflt  bj  onr  new  pricee,  new  irmil 
ablimienti  whleu  entitle  ron  to  en 


thU  AD  tbmtj  noeed  tboee  oorerlnc  tlw 

"  — '"  ' ^-  '0  order  now  mnd  KTOld 

oraalTB  demand.     Vnn 
D'l  and  "oriclDa) « 


«  troH  or  more  tapplr  roa  with  ewHiA 

rt-oMcn."  ctie(«inc  uin  etock- 
ir  Jobbiir— 1  Toll  QiDH  or  vaatn. 


Frostilla   Advertising 
Increases  Your  Sales 

The  above  is  a  reproduction 
of  one  of  our  current  ad- 
vertisements in  leadinfT 
national  magazines.  It  is 
a  selling  message  bringing 
you  more  business  from  the 
besthomes  and  intensifying 
your  sales.  Original  case 
shipments  give  you  greater 
profit  and  help  you  make 
bigger  sales. 


S  Grow  or  more,  one  ■hipment. 

$27.96  per  gnaa       .... 

6.99 

Net  30  (Urs 

fl32.81 

Caah  Discount,  2%  10  tUyB.    FWght  pre- 

2  GroM  or  more,  one  shipment, 

ISa  24  per  cross 160.43 

In  fnll  rroaa  lots,  5%  tnule  discount         .  S.02 

N«t30da7S     S  S7.4S 
Cuh  Discoant,  5$  10  dajs.     Freight  pre- 
psid  or  allowed,  bnt  no  Cartace^ 


1  GroH.  in  one  shipment 

9  33.60 

1  Foil  Case,  S%  Trade  Diaeonnt    . 

1.6S 

NetSOdars 

%SL9i 

Frostilla  is  never  sold  in  bnik  and  is 
fully  protected  by  trade  mark.  One  size 
only- 35  cent&  Infrii^ements  will  be 
pnwecuted. 


Less  than  1  Gross,  12.80  per  doien.  Freight  or 
Cartage  not  allowed. 

Orden  for  less  than  2  gross  from  Retail  Trade 
vrill  be  turned  over  to  nearest  or  specified  jabber, 
who  will  ship  and  Invoice  direct. 


HOLMES  FROSTILLA  COMPANY 

HOME  OFFICE  AND   FACTORY:  410  WEST  GRAY  ST.,  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  FACTORY.  TORONTO.  CANADA. 


When  wililDf  to  AdvwtiHn  plcwe  a 


1  BvLunH  o*  Phjuuuct. 
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BADGER  ALBUMS  for  EVERY  PURPOSE 

The  Badger  Album  line  provides  a  complete  assortment 
of  loose<lea{  albums  for  the  Druggist — every  item  a  ready- 
seller,  all  the  year  round. 

BADGEREHE  PHOTO  ALBUMS 

The  Bad(rerette  Album  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  camera  enthusiasts.  Its  many 
Superior  features  have  for  years  made  it  the 
choice  of  the  majority  of  the  people  usine 
cameras. 

The  materials  and  workmanship  are  the 
best  that  can  be  obtained,  always.  Compare 
them  with  any  other  line,  and  you  will 
readily  see  the  difference. 

SOUVENIR  POSTAL  ALBUMS 

The  last  few  years  have  shown  a  decided 
revival  in  the  popularity  of  the  Souvenir 
Postal  Album. 

The  Badger  Postal  Album  is  loose-leaf, 
allowing  for  liberal  expansion.  The  leaves 
have  cut-outs  allowing  for  the  inserting  of 
the  cards,  and  are  made  to  take  one,  two, 
three  or  four  cards  to  a  page  as  desired. 
Binding  is  Black  Silk  Cloth,  over  a  heavy 
fibre  interior,  insuring  lasting  flexibility  to 
the  cover.  The  albums  are  furnished  regu- 
larly with  fifty  leaves,  and  additional  ones 
may  be  added  as  they  are  needed. 

SCRAP  BOOKS 

Almost  everyone  is  interested  in  a  good 
Scrap  Book,  in  which  to  file  newspaper 
dippings,  theatre  and  dance  programs  and 
the  like. 

The  Badgerette  Scrap  Album  is  ideal  for 
this  purpose  and  Dealers  everywhere  have 
found  it  to  be  a  profitable  item  to  handle  as 
they  sell  readily  on  sight. 

We  have  just  issued  a  new  Album 
Catalog,  showing  the  above  styles,  and 
also  a  great  many  others,  which  are  just 
as  popular. 

Writm  to-day  for  your  atpy  of  catalogue  B-3  and  let  of  ekow  you 
how  yoa  can  make  your  Album  Department  one  of  the  moet 
proHtahle  department*  in  your  mtore. 


THE   HEINN  CO  '^im';  MILWAUKEE  ~ 


Wben  wrilini  to  AdvertiMn  piMi 
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SMontlutoPar! 

The  firw  payment  bring* 
70U  youi  sign — you  have 
nine  months  to  make 
the  final  payments. 


A  Permanent 
Soon  Pays 

Every  one  who  passes  widiin 
blocks  c^your  store  is  a  prospective 
customer.  But  the  store  that  is  lost 
in  darkneu  loses  many  a  sale. 

A  Federal  Electric  sign  gives 
a  timely  suggestion  to  the  prospec' 
dve  customer  that  here  is  a  store 
ready  to  take  care  of  his  needs. 
And  a  timely  suggestion  brings 
many  a  sale. 

But  it  pays  to  invest  in  a  sign 
that  will  be  a  permanent  fixture. 


Fixture  That 
for  Itself— 

This  Federal  Electric  Sign  is 
made  of  porcelain  enameled  steel, 
will  not  rust,  decay  or  fade — never 
needs  refinishing.  An  occasional 
washing  keeps  it  sparkling  like  new. 

Costs  but  a  few  cents  a  day  for 
electricity — no  other  expente.  It  U  strong- 
ly legible  both  day  and  night  from  ■ 
diitance  in  either  direction — attracts 


Mail  coupon  today  for  free  sketch 

showing  how  your  sign  will  look,  abo  full 
IftfomiatiDn  and  price-  -      ■■- 


Tear  off  and  Mail  Coupon  Now 


FEDERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Representing  Federal  Sign  System  (Electric),  8700  South  State  Street,  Chicago,  HL 

Pl«— ■  und  tnmtalHafowmttioB,piit*iBilft»»  «lt«ch  of  «  PiiTc«l«lii*immled  Sfl  Slin  for  MT  barimw  Espials  your  9.maoll 

Name City State — 


Street  and  No_ 
%ore  Frontage- 


_No.  of  Floors— 
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Accurate  records  make  it  easy 

to  make  out  an  income  tax  report. 

An  up-to^late  National  Cash  Register  gives  complete  and  accurate 
records  of — 


(P   Cfish  sales. 
(^   Charge  sales. 

A  merchant  must  have  these  rec- 
ords to  make  out  his  income  tax 

report. 

National  Cash  Register  records  are 
printed  and  added.  Hiey  are  al- 
ways available  and  always  reliable. 
There  is  no  other  way  a  merchant 


(^  Received  on  account. 
(^  Petty  cash  paid  out. 

can  get  these  records  so  easily  as 
with  a  National  Cash  Register. 

Every  merchant  needs  these  rec- 
ords once  a  year  for  his  income 
tax  repiort.  He  needs  the  same 
records  every  day  to  control  his 
business. 


\fenuihe  cash  legisteis  £v  ewoy  fiw  cf  busines&I^icxd  $75andu^ 

NATIONAL 

CA.SII    REGISTER    CO. 

DA.YTOT*.     OHIO. 


[  to  Advcrtum  pkue  BciMin 


BuuxTiH  or  Pn«« 


No  Wonder  the  Sale  Increases  Steadily! 


The  Product  is  Unsurpassed 

It  has  all  the  qualities  that  card  players  want.  It  is  the  pre- 
ferred deck  of  millions  of  card  players  everywhere.  It  is  the 
acknowledged  leader  in  its  field. 

The  Advertisingr  is  increasinir  the  Interest 
in  Card  Playinsr 

Striking  half-page  displays  in  the  biggest  national  magazines 
are  seen  by  over  35,000,000  people  monthly.  This  advertis- 
ing is  causing  old  players  to  play  oftener— it  is  convincing 
those  who  don't  play  of  the  delightful  enjoyment  they  are 
missing. 

The  Book  of  Rules  is  Teaching  Thousands 
to  Play 

Thousands  of  copies  are  being  sent  out  weekly.  Those  who 
receive  them  are  learning  new  games— and  playing  oftener 
than  ever.  These  books  are  also  teaching  many  to  play  who 
never  played  before. 

Attractive,  Compellingr  Dealer  Helps 

including  window  displays  and  counter  package  holders,  are 
tying  the  dealer's  store  to  the  national  advertising — reminding 
customers  and  passers-by  of  Bicycle  and  Congress  Cards — and 
telling  them  that  here  is  the  place  to  buy  them. 

ETeTTthmg  possible  is  being  done  to  make  YOUB  sales  of 
Bicycle  and  Congress  Playing  Cards  bi^er,  easier  and  mare 
profitable.  Check  up  on  your  stocks  and  see  that  they  are 
adequate.  S^d  for  the  free  display  material  and  dii^lay 
it  in  your  store  and  windows. 

Anddon't  forget  Revelation  Fortune  Telling  Cards— 
the  biggest  selling  novelty  game  of  the  year. 


THE  U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  COMPANY 

Department  2  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


CARDS 
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When  writing  to  AdTertUer*  pIcMS  nuntlad   Bullitim 
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When  writing  to  AdverliHti  pleuc  mention  Buu-mn  or  Pbai 
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The  Scrap  Book 


FORGET  THE  ILLS   OF   LIFE. 

Forgei  the  gludc 

r  yoa  hi 

c  h»rd. 

& 

pitdK 

forgtl 

to  p»y  y 

ur  bill*. 

Wife:  "Ta-ta,  dearie;  I'll  write  before  the  end  of 
the  week." 

Husband;  "Good  gracious,  Alice,  you  must  make 
that  check  last  longer  than  that!" — London  Mail 


When  it  comes  to  automobile  parties,  a  machin 
only  as  fast  as  the  people  in  it. — The  Sun-Dial. 


Among  the  specialties  manufactured  by  Qias.  Pfizer 
&  Co.  are  Strychnine  and  its  Salts. 

Their  brand  of  Crystals  and  Powdered  Alkaloid,  and 
Crystals  and  powdered  Sulphate,  are  almost  universally 
known  and  are  recognized  as  a  leading  brand  of  strictly 
U.  S.  P.  standard,  particular  attention  being  called  to 
the  uniform  purity  of  their  product. — Advertisemtnt. 


"Then  you  have  no  sympathy  for  the  deserving 
poor?"  asked  the  man  who  was  collecting  for  charity. 

"Me?"  replied  the  rich  man.  "Why,  sir,  I  have  noth- 
ing but  sympathy  for  them,"— Gi/t  Book. 


A  HIGH-SCHOOL  girl  said  to  her   father  the  other 

"Daddy,  I've  got  a  sentence  here  I'd  like  you  to 
punctuate.  You  know  something  about  punctuation, 
don't  youf" 

"A  tittle,"  said  her  cautious  parent,  as  he  took  the 
slip  of  paper  she  handed  him. 

This  is  what  he  read : 

"A  five-dollar  bill  flew  around  the  corner." 

He  studied  it  carefully. 

"Well,"  he  finally  said,  "I'd  simply  put  a  period 
after  it,  like  this." 

"I  wouldn't,"  said  the  high-school  girl ;  "I'd  make 
a  dash  after  it !" — Beverly  Grade. 


DRUG   and 
OINTMENT 

TIN 

CANS 

FIBRE 

American  Can  Company, 

NEW  YORK 

OfflcMinaUkrg*  cMm 


CUT.OUT  FOR  WINDOW  DISPUT. 
COUNTER  CARDS,  HANGERS  and 

bpfal^  S*lM  H*lp>  FIEE  M  nqwrt. 
THE 

Dcntbol  &  Pyorritodde  G>.,  Inc 

1480  BnMdway,  N»w  York. 


1   Bdllhin  or  Phai 
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N.Y.Q. 

^ILITY 

Products 

Acetanilide  U.  S.  P. 

the  R^M  !■  -Wtli  ii^  «* 

Bismuth  Subnitrate  and 

other  Bismuth  Salts 

bme,  (kt  npBUIkjB  of  hnns 
u   hive  JBrt   ««    IB   pin 

Codeine  and  its  Salts 

Diacetyl-Morphine 

pnducu.     Y»nofp.i«ukin« 
nmwhlKM  Bind  bvk  oT  ttwir 

Iodoform 

n»  crcTT  !««- in  Iht  pmxn- 
Y.  Q.  rhtnuok  pncww  Kxl 

Morphine  and  its  Soltc 

Potassium  Iodide 

Quinine  and  its  Salts 

Strychnine  and  its  Salts 

4SS^ 

Thymol  Iodide 

VorkQumiiwinaChcmM' 
Wori«.lnc 

^. Jl 

"Uy  husband  is  a  fine  rider.  Doesn't  he  look  as 
if  he  had  grown  up  with  the  horse?" 

"^es.  You  can't  tell  where  the  horse  ends  and 
where  your  husband  besins." — Liutigt  Blatler,  Berlin. 


Ahe  You  Hakimg  Enough  Uonby?— Probably  eight 
druggists  out  of  ten  fail  to  make  their  business  yield 
them  all  it  should  in  the  way  of  net  profits.  Very 
often  they  have  no  idea  at  all  what  they  are  actually 
making,  and  they  would  be  astonished  beyond  measure 
if  they  could  get  at  the  real  facta. 

A  book  written  by  Harry  B.  Mason  is  one  which 
every  druggist  ought  to  have.  It  is  entitled  "The  Drug- 
gist and  His  Profits,"  and  it  gets  right  down  to  brass 
tadcs  and  discusses  thb  subject  in  the  most  practical 
tnanno'. 

This  volume  is  worth  several  hundred  dollars  a 
year  to  every  live  druggist.  It  will  give  htni  a  thousand 
tips  about  the  conduct  of  his  business,  and  will  help 
him  to  make  better  profits  all  along  the  line. 

Send  for  a  copy  to-day— $1.90  post-paid.  Order  of 
E.  G.  Swift.  P.  0.  Box  484.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Panhakdlek  :  "On  de  level,  mister,  I  ain't  et  nothin' 
in  three  days." 

Prospect:  "Nothing  like  exercising  one's  will- 
power, ho.  You're  ofi  to  a  good  start,  so  don't  let  any- 
body forcibly  feed  yoa."— Buffalo  Express. 


Sister  SiirrB  was  called  upon  for  testimony  in  a 
revival  meeting.    She  humbly  declined  in  these  words : 

"I  have  been  a  tran^ressor  and  a  black  sheep  for 
a  good  many  years  and  have  only  recently  seen  the 
light.  I  believe  that  my  place  is  in  a  dark  comer  be- 
hind the  door." 

Brother  Jones  was  next  called  upon.  FoQowinc 
Sister  Smith's  meek  example,  he  said : 

"I,  too,  have  been  a  sinner  for  more  than  for^ 
years,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  stand  before  yoa 
as  a  model.  I  think  my  place  is  hdiind  the  door,  in  a 
dark  corner,  with  Sister  Smith." — Northern  Lights. 


At  $6.80  a  doien  it  is  possible  for  a  druggist  to 
realize  a  nice  profit  handling  Jad  Salts.  It  sells  for 
85  cenU  a  boUle. 

The  demand  for  this  product  is  rapidly  growing  and 
druggists  will  do  well  to  see  that  they  have  a  stodc  con- 
stantly on  hand. 


A  COLOKED  woman  one  day  visited  the  court-house  m 
a  Tennessee  town  and  said  to  the  judge: 

"Is  you-all  the  reperbate  judge?" 

"I  am  the  judge  of  probate,  mammy." 

"I'se  come  to  you-all  'cause  I'se  in  trubble.  Mah 
man—he's  done  died  detested  and  I'se  got  free  little 
infidels  so  I'se  cum  to  be  appointed  der  execootioner." 
— The  Lawyer  and  Banker. 


When  wTitini  to  AdTcrtUen  ri"**«  mtntion  Bulutih  fl 
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'Most  every  druggist  sells  Beecham's  Pills,  because  'most  everybody 
buys  and  uses  them  with  complete  satisfaction  for  correcting,  regu- 
lating and  purifying  the  system.  The  druggists'  good  profit  is  the 
logical  result  of  the  Beecham  good  will — built  up  and  steadfastly 
maintained  for  over  60  years.    People  don't  asfc  about 

BEECHAM'S  PILLS 


— they  oak  for  them — they  accept  them  without  parley  as  a  safe,  sure  remedy 
for  ills  of  stomach,  bowels,  liver  and  kidneys. 
The  merit  of  this  home  medicine,  with  the  big  adver- 
tising {running  all  the  time),  keeps  up  the  live  demand 
—the  profit-bringing'  repeat  sales.  Turn  this  business 
through  your  store  by  stocking  Beecham's  Pills  liber- 
ally, and  vsing  the  Beecham  Sales-Helps: 

BEBCKAM'S  HELPS  TO  SCHOLARS— a  Taluable  book  that  ti  kept  and 
used;    BEECHAM'S    ALMANAC— complete,    reliable,    u 
*round:  DECALCOMANIA  SIGN,  WINDOW  DI&PLAYS, 
Send  for  them— all  Fnt. 

B.  F.  ALLEN  CO.,  Sok  Agents 

417.4Z1  Caul  St  3M.311  W.  RwMpk 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


io« 
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3  were  at  the  door  and  Bobbie  was  told  to 
show  them  into  the  parlor.  He  did  so,  and  while  his 
mother  was  fixing  herself  up  he  sat  there  rather  em- 
barrassed. Presently,  seeing  the  visitors  dancing 
around  the  room,  he  said : 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  onr  stuS,  anyway?"— 
Boston  Transcript. 


Thebe's  a  constant  demand  among  amateur  pho- 
tographers and  others  for  a  suitable  protection  for 
photographs  and  prints.  An  opportunity  is  offered  to 
druggists  to  make  some  big  easy  profits  in  this  field. 

The  Badger  photograph  album,  supplied  by  the 
Heinn  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  is  attractive, 
well  constructed,  and  possesses  many  other  superior 
features. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  the  new  Album  Catalog  B-2, 
showing  the  complete  line  of  Badger  photograph 
albums. 


LiriLE  Helen's  older  sister  was  conferring  on  her 
.some  bits  of  useful  knowledge  as  she  helped  the  child 
undress. 

"You  know,  dear,"  she  said,  "all  the  stars  are  worlds 
like  ours." 

"Well,  if  that's  so,  I  shouldn't  like  to  Uve  on  one 
of  them,"  declared  Helen  stoutly.  "It  would  be  so 
horrid  when  it  twinkled."— J'outAV  ComfanioH. 


Pkouoter:  "I  have  here  a  scheme  for  revamping 
old  films." 

Manager:  "Beat  it  I  I'm  too  busy  refilming  old 
vamps."— Jf«(fli/  Publk  Ledger  (Philadelphia). 


"Is  this  the  hosiery  department?"  said  the  voice 
over  the  phone. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  weary  saleslady. 

"Have  you  any  flesh-colored  stockings  in  stock?" 
asked  the  voice. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  weary  saleslady,  "Whaddy  ya 
want-^ink,  yellow,  or  black?" — Cincinnati  Inquirer. 


'  that  sells  rapidly  during  the  winter  months 
is  Betul-OI,  manufactured  by  E.  Fougera  Co.,  Inc.,  90- 
92  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City. 

Physidans  everywhere  recognize  the  value  of 
Betul-01  for  file  treatment  of  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
lumbago,  and  kindred  ailments. 

Supplies  may  be  secured  from  the  jobber. 


"As2  you  sure  your  auditors  understood  all  of  your 
arguments?" 

"If  they  did,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum,  "I  wish 
they'd  come  arotmd  and  explain  some  of  'em  to  me." 
—ifashingfon  Star. 


a  AdTcrtiieri  ploue  n 
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"You  should  try  to  curb  your  bad  habits." 
"What's  the  use?    Soon  all  of  them  will  be  abol- 
ished by  constitutional  amendments." — Life. 


Flatbush  : 
mistakes  ?" 

Bensonhurst 
he  doesn't." — Yonki 


'Do  you  think  a  man  profits  by  his 
'Not  if  he  marries  the  wrong  woman 


"Sav,  Jim,"  said  the  friend  of  the  tax icab-d river, 
standing  in  front  of  the  vehicle,  "there's  a  purse  lying 
on  the  floor  of  your  car." 

The  driver  loo|ted  carefully  around  and  then  whis- 
pered: "Sometimes  when  business  is  bad  f  put  it  there 
and  leave  the  door  open.  It's  empty,  but  you've  no  idea 
how  many  people'll  jump  in  for  a  short  drive  when 
they  see  it."~Kind  Wordt. 


"They  say  Edison  is  working  on  a  machine  that  will 
enable  us  to  talk  with  the  departed," 

"1  suppose  the  proper  call  will  be  Heaven-ho ! 
instead  of  Hell-o !" — Boston  Transcript. 


Among  the  products  that  turn  over  rapidly,  Pluto 
Water  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  leaders. 

Pluto  is  bottled  by  the  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel 
Co.,  French  Lick,  Indiana.  Advice  is  offered  by  the 
company  to  "keep  up  the  stock  on  Pluto  Water." 


"What!    You   call   that   a   sausage?      It   makes   me 

"Thai's  good,  sir.     Most  people  swear."— Mfffff  en - 
dorfer  Blatter   (Munich). 


Plain  and  decorated  collapsible  tubes,  cast  metal 
sprinklers,  soda  holders,  bitter  tubes  and  all  kinds  of 
sheet  metal  goods  are  supplied  by  the  Consolidated 
Fruit  Jar   Company,   New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  company  also  manufactures  the  Allen  Tele- 
scopic and  Kent  Patent  Tops  for  cans  and  tooth  pow- 
der bottles. 

Druggists  who  are  interested  in  items  of  this  nature 
will  receive  prices  by  applying  to  the  home  plant  or 
the  New  York  ofhce,  located  at  290  Broadway. 


Young  Ladv  (on  first  visit  to  Western  ranch): 
"For  what  purpose  do  you  use  that  coil  of  line  on  your 
saddle?" 

Cowpuncher :  "That  line,  you  call  it,  lady,  we  use 
for  catching  cattle  and  horses." 

Young  l.ady :  "Oh,  indeed.  Now,  may  I  ask  what 
do  you  use  for  bait?" — Los  Angeles  Times. 
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"That  is  a  queer  announcement  of  the  partners  ii 
that  aviation  enterprise." 

"What  is?" 

"That  they  expect  to  do  a  land  office  business."- 
Ballimore  American. 


The  Diner :  Potential  chicken  on  toast :  Whole  por- 
on.  $1 ;  half  portion,  60  cents.  That  sounds  nice, 
iring  me  a  half  portion.    What's  it  like? 

The  Waiter:  Potential  chicken,  sir?  We  used  to 
ill  it  as  an  egg— Houston  Pott. 


The  old-time,  germ -collecting,  open  method  of  syrup 
percolation  ts  fast  being  displaced. 

The  Perfecto  Syrup  Percolator,  manufactured  by 
the  Chicago  Wire  Chair  Company,  620  N.  La  SaJle 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  offers  an  economical  method 
to  druggists  for  making  simple  syrup.  The  apparatus 
is  both  sanitary  and  convenient. 

Write  to  ihe  company  for  prices. 


"A  HAIL-STOBM  came  the  other  night  and  absolutely 
put  an  end  to  my  corn  field,"  complained  the  farmer. 

"Aren't  you  getting  'Freeione'  and  'One  Night  Com 
Cure'  confused  in  your  mind  ?"  asked  the  druggist. — 
Erie  Review. 


"Now  we'll  play  zoo."  said  Willie,  "and  I'll  be  the 
elephant." 

"That  will  be  fine,"  said  Aunt  Mabel.    "But  what 
shall  I  be?" 

"Oh,  you  can  be  the  r 
phant    with    buns    and 
Bligkly. 


!  lady  what  feeds  the  ele- 
gar."    explained    Willie.— 


Superior  design,  simple  construction  and  good  work- 
manship arc  three  of  the  outstanding  factors  which 
characterize  the  machines  made  by  the  Arthur  Colton 
Company,  794  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

The  company  specializes  in  pharmaceutical  ma- 
chinery and  laboratory  appliances. 

A  book  illustrating  the  machines  and  giving  full 
details  will  be  sent  on  application. 


SouE  visitors  who  were  being  shown  over  a  pauper 
lunatic  asylum  inquired  of  their  guide  what  method  was 
employed  to  discover  when  the  inmates  were  sufficiently 
recovered  to  leave. 

"Well,"  replied  he,  "it's  this  way.  We  have  a  big 
trough  of  water,  and  we  turns  on  the  tap.  We  leave 
it  running,  and  tell  'em  to  bail  out  the  water  with  pails 
until  they've  emptied  that  trough." 

"How  does  thai  prove  it?"  asked  one  of  the  visitors. 

"Well,"  said  the  guide,  "them  as  ain't  idiots  turns 
off  the  tap."— ZJjWiw  News. 
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An  Uplex  Sign  liive*  the  Urug  Store  fersonality 


D"; 


t  from  the 


t  how  the  drug  store  with  the   Oplex  Electric  Sign  stnads  0 

It  lan't  just  a  matter  of  dtsplair.  the  Oplex  SJzn  gives  the  store  front  personality.   It  is  something 
about  the  design  and  the  dignified  strength  of  the  SDOW-wbite,  raised  Oplex  letters. 
This  combination  of  raised,  white  letters  on  a  dark  backgrouad  also  has  the  advantage  of  making 
Oplex  signs  perfect  day  signs  as  well  as  night  signs.  The  night  eSfect  is  solid  letters  of  light  stand- 
out from  the  darkness.     Oplex  signs  have  greatest  reading  distance,  lowest  upkeep  cust. 
Let  us  send  you  a  sketch  showing  how  ^ur  Oplex  sign  will  laok. 

THE  FLEXLUME  SIGN  CO.  '"■^S"Siii^'-£."V!."'" 

Cuudlan  Pactotv 
THE  FLEXLUME  SIGN  CO.,  Ud„  Teronto,  Ont 


"I  can't  imagine  what's  the  matter  with  me,  doctor. 
I'm  continually  thinking  about  myself." 

"Tut,  tut  I  You  must  stop  worrying  over  trifles."— 
Christian  Rtgisler. 

PiOSPEcnvE  PuBCHASEB :    "Is  this  dog  affectionate?" 
Dealer:    "I  should  say  he  is!    I  have  sold  him  four 

times,  and  every  time  he's  come  right  back  to  me."— 

Amtriean  Boy. 


Sal  Hepatica,  the  well-known,  laxative  and  elim- 
inant,  is  offered  by  the  Bristol-Myers  Company,  New 
York,  in  three  sizes.  The  price  for  the  small  siie  is 
$250  a  dozen,  for  the  medium  stie  $5.«)  a  dozen,  for 
the  large  size  $11.20  a  dozen. 

When  ordered  in  quantity  lots  of  six  dozen  small 
size  or  equivalent,  a  five  per  cent  discount  is  offered. 
Eight  per  cent  will  be  allowed  where  twenty-four 
dozen  small  size  or  the  equivalent  are  ordered. 

Stock  may  be  secured  from  all  jobbers. 


"Whebe's  that  infernal,  proofreader?"  shouted  an 
irate  man  with  blood  in  each  eye. 

"He  certainly  would  be  right  hard  to  find  now,"  said 
the  editor  uneasily.    "What's  he  done  this  time?" 

"In  the  advertisement  for  my  valveless  motor  he 
turned  the  second  v  into  a  u\"— Houston  Post. 


The  Visiixw;  "Does  your  new  baby  brother  cry 
much,  Ethel  ?" 

Little  Ethel :  "He  cries  when  you  stidc  pins  in  him 
or  make  faces  at  him  or  bounce  him  up  and  down. 
But  what  can  you  expect?  He's  too  little  to  swear." — 
Houston  Post. 


By  ordering  thirty  dollars'  worth  of  assorted  prep- 
arations manufactured  by  the  Alonio  O.  Bliss  Medical 
Company,  Bliss  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C,  one  dozen 
large-siie  packages  of  Bliss  Native  Oil  will  be  sent 
free  of  charge.  A  window  display  and  other  advertis- 
ing material  will  also  be  furnished. 

Bliss  Native  Herbs  have  been  established  on  the 
market  since  1888. 


Her  Soldier  Husband:  One  of  the  first  things  I 
learned  in  the  army  was  how  to  carry  a  70-pound  pack 
on  a  twenty-mile  march. 

Mrs.  Sububs :  How  lovely  1  Now  I  must  insist  on 
your  going  shopping  with  me  this  afternoon. — London 


"How  many  stenographers  have  yott?" 
"Two." 

"I've  seen  only  one  of  them." 

"Well,  I've  got  a  worse  looking  one  to  show  my 
wife," — Houston  Post. 


Wken  writing  to  AdnrdJen  plea 
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Miss  Rosb  asked  her  eighth  grade:  "What  are  the 
Sister  States?" 

Mabel  ajiswered:  "I  am  not  sure,  but  I  should  think 
they  were  Miss  Ouri,  Ida  Ho,  Mary  Land,  Callie  Fomia, 
Louisa  Anna,  Delia  Ware,  Minnie  Sota,  and  Mrs. 
Sippi."— rfc*  St.  Cloud  Uaseol. 


This  is  the  record  of  George  F.  Barbour,  Reg.  Ph., 
of  Rockland,  Maine:  Thirty  years  a  practical  druggist, 
ten  years  of  which  were  spent  as  a  private  tutor  in 
pharmacy  and  fifteen  years  as  a  prescription  specialist; 
a  member  of  the  class  1904-5  Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy  and  registered  by  examination  in  four  dif- 
ferent  New  England   States. 

Mr.  Barbour,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Maine^ 
Mew  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  pharmaceutical 
associations,  oSera  to  assist  any  one  who  aspires  to 
become  a  druggist  by  helping  him  pass  State  board 


A  post-card  to  Mr.  Barbour  will  bring   full  par- 


"Is  Mr.  Hansen  courting  you  t" 

"Not  exactly,  yet.  But  he  is  approaching  it  step  by 
step.  When  he  first  called  he  sat  all  the  evening  with 
the  album  in  his  lap.  Next  lime  he  sat  with  my  poodle 
in  his  lap.  Next  time  he  took  my  little  brother  in  his 
tap.    So,  you  see,  he  is  coming  along  nicely  I" — Snaps. 


Mks.  Profhe-Teabe  :  "'Enery!  'Ow  often  'ave  I 
told  you  not  to  pick  ycr  teeth  with  yer  fingers?" 

Mr.  Prophe-Teare :  "  'Sorl  right,  Liz  I  1  cleaned  my 
nails  this  momin'." — London  Mail. 


"Why,  gentlemen,"  thundered  a  parliamentaiy  can- 
didate, "my  opponent  hasn't  a  leg  to  stand  on." 

"All  the  more  reason  why  he  should  have  a  seat," 
came  a  voice  from  the  n»r.— Boston  Transcript. 


A  SATISFIED  customer  is  a  constant  source  of  profit 
Druggists  have  found  this  statement  to  be  true,  par- 
ticularly as  it  relates  to  perfection  in  packages. 

A  bottle,  bearing  a  coric  which  breaks  the  first  time 
it  is  removed,  is  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  and  irrita- 
tion to  the  customer.  Druggists  who  handle  padcages 
equipped  with  the  Kork-N-Seal  Cap  find  very  little 
trouble  from  complaints. 

Manufacturers  are  coming  to  see  the  value  of  the 
Kork-N-Scat  Cap  and  are  adopting  this  style  of  closttre 
wherever  they  have  the  opportunity. 


FiRsi-CLASs  Scout:  "Did  you  read  about  the  scotit 
who  swallowed  hit  teaspoon?" 

Tenderfoot:  "Vo;  what  happened  to  him?" 
First-dats  Scout:  ''He  can't  stir."— Boy*"  Ufe. 
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WHY 


Druggrists  Should 
Sell  and  Recommend 


The  Sweet  Chocolate  Laxative 

BECA  USE 


lO-Cent 
2S'Ceni 
SO 'Cent 
Box  e» 

WriU 

tor 

our 

SPECIAL 

OFFER 


1. — Every  box  sold  brings  back  a  satisfied  customer. 
2. — Ex-Lax  has  always  co-operated  with  the  druggist. 
3. — Ex-Lax  is  the  first  proprietary  medicine  to  give  the  druggist 
a  living  profit. 


"Young  man/'  said  the  fond  father,  "in  giving  you 
my  daughter,  I  have  entrusted  you  with  the  dearest 
treasure  of  my  life." 

The  young  man  was  duly  impressed  and  made  no 
endeavor  to  conceal  his  emotion  and  his  gratitude. 
Then,  during  the  few  moments  of  impressive  silence 
that  followed,  he  heard  the  patter,  patter  of  rain 
against  the  window. 

"Goodness  me!"  he  exclaimed,  "it's  raining  and  I 
haven't  my  umbrella!  May  I  borrow  yours,  sir,  to 
keep  me  dry  while  I  run  to  the  station  ?" 

"Young  man,"  said  the  fond  parent,  "I  do  not  trust 
anyone  with  my  umbrella!" — Edinburgh  Scotsman. 


Triner's  American  Elixir  of  Bitter  Wine  is  one  of 
the  best  known  laxative  tonics  on  the  market. 

The  product  is  manufactured  by  the  Joseph  Triner 
Company,  1533-1345  South  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  111., 
who  also  list  a  number  of  other  preparations. 

The  cost  to  druggists  is  $10.00  a  dozen;  discounts 
will  be  furnished  on  application. 


"There's  Mrs.  Nuptials  with  the  man  she  divorced 
five  years  ago." 

"Same  old  husband,  eh?" 

"Yes,  same  old  husband,  only  revamped." — Harvard 
Lampoon. 


"You  are  sure  you  won't  be  nervous  at  the  altar?" 
said  he  before  the  wedding. 

"I  never  have  been  yet,"  replied  the  widow,  with 
touching  modesty. — Edinburgh  Scotsman. 


"Why  don't  you  pay  a  visit  to  the  old  home  town?" 
"I  went  away  in  a  flivver." 
"Well?" 

"I'm  waiting  until  I  can  go  back  in  a  limousine." — 
Efforts. 


Sterling  brand  powdered  borax  and  boric  acid  are 
sold  by  the  Thorkildsen-Mather  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
in  original  one-pound  packages. 

This  compact  form  makes  it  a  very  convenient  mat- 
ter to  handle  these  particular  products,  especially  for 
sale  over  the  counter.  Their  quality  is  U.  S.  P.  in  every 
particular.  Supplies  may  be  secured  direct  or  from  the 
jobber. 


"There's  a  college  graduate  at  the  door.  He  wants 
a  job." 

"What  can  he  do?"  asked  the  self-made  man. 

"He  says  he's  pretty  good  in  Greek." 

"Umph  1  Tell  him  I  haven't  sold  $1  worth  of  goods 
to  Greece  since  I've  been  in  the  export  business/'— 
Exchange. 


When  writing  to  Adyertisers  pletse  mention  BuuivriN  of  Phakuact. 
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ISAROL    "CIBA'* 


"ORA"  SPECIALTIES 

Digtfoliiie, '^riba'' 

Didial, '^Uba'' 
lipoiodiiie, 'HZiba'' 
Cocigulen  Ciba 
Pliytin»  ''Ciba" 
Qutntne-Pliytim  ^'OImi" 
FortcMMB,  «<Ciba'* 
Perittaltiiie* 
Elbon,  '^iba" 
Salen,  <'Cib»'' 


(Trade  Marie  Registered) 

"EtiaaDir  with  ICHTHYOL  is  an  AM- 
M(HOIIH  SOLPHOICHTHVOUTL'' 

Unitad  States  Court  of  Clutoins  Appeals  DecUion 
No.  32226,  VoL  22,  No.  6. 


1 
1/2 

1/4 
1 


$2.00 
2.10 


nb. 

««       M 


34)0 


Trade 


Mark 


CIBA    COMPANY 


PHARMACEimCAL 
CHEMICALS 

Piperaane  "XSba** 
Antipyriiie  ^iba** 
TamunAlbumliiale  ^iba" 
Gnaiacol  Carbonate  '^ba'* 
Amido-pyriiie  *'Ciba'* 

raOTOCRAPfflC 
CHEMICALS 

Metagol  "Kriba** 
Diamidophenol  ^K^iba" 
Paramidopbenol  ^Cflba* 
Giydne ''Ciba'* 


91  Barclay  Street,  -  •  New  York  Qty. 

Sole  AgenU  for  'XIBA"  SPECIALTIES,  Pharmceiitical 

and  Photosraphic  Chenicals. 


Hocking  Bkos.,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D.,  are  dentists 
instead  of  pawnbrokers  as  everybody  knows  they 
should  be. 

During  a  lesson  in  natural  history,  the  teacher  asked 
one  of  his  little  pupils: 

"Can  you  name  a  mammal  which  has  no  teeth?" 

**Yes,"  replied  the  child,  "my  grandmother." — Phar- 
macal  Advance, 


"How  TO  Pass  the  Boakd''  is  the  name  of  a  book 
written  by  D.  Charles  O'Connor,  author  of  "Com- 
mercial Pharmacy,"  "Training  of  a  Pharmacist," 
"Everyday  Prescriptions,"  etc. 

The  entire  field  of  pharmacy  is  treated  in  a  way 
that,  according  to  the  author,  emphasizes  the  most  im- 
portant points. 

Strongly  bound  in  cloth  the  book  contains  ^5  pages. 
It  is  furnished  by  the  Spatula  Publishing  Company, 
2  Sudbury  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  may  be  secured 
post-paid  for  $3.50  alone,  or  with  the  Spatula  for  one 
year  for  $4.00. 


Chairman  (of  public  banquet)  ;  "Gentlemen,  be- 
fore I  inti'oduce  the  next  speaker,  there  will  be  a  short 
recess,  giving  you  all  a  chance  to  go  out  and  stretch 
your  l^s." 

Guest:    "Who  is  the  next  speaker?" 

Chairman :  "Before  telling  you  who  he  is,  I  would 
rather  wait  until  you  come  back."— L«/^. 


Mr.  Meane:  "I  simply  love  those  clinging  gowns, 
my  dear." 

Mrs.  Meane:  "Well  you  ought  to  adore  me  in  this 
one;  it  has  been  clinging  to  me  for  a  good  three  years 
now !" — Ev^s  Leaves, 


January  1,  1921,  will  be  inventory  time  in  many 
stores. 

"350  Dollar  Ideas  for  Druggists"  contain  two  in- 
ventory suggestions  that  will  prove  of  real  practical 
value  to  the  druggist  who  wishes  to  do  the  work  most 
thoroughly  and  expeditiously. 

In  addition  the  book  contains  348  other  ideas  that 
will  either  make  or  save  money  for  the  druggist  who 
practices  them.  There  are  descriptions  of  practical 
devices  for  use  in  the  stores,  dispensing  and  compound- 
ing kinks,  bookkeeping  and  accounting  suggestions,  tips 
about  the  prescription  department,  helps  for  the  soda 
fountain  and  many  other  miscellaneous  ideas  that  will 
prove  valuable  in  the  every-day  conduct  of  the  drug 
store. 

"350  Dollar  Ideas  for  Druggists"  will  be  sent  to  you 
post-paid  upon  the  receipt  of  SO  cents,  by  E.  G.  Swift, 
P.  O.  Box  484,  Detroit,  Mich. 


"I  SWEAR  to  you,  Mr.  Mon^bags,  I  cannot  live  with- 
out your  dau^ter." 

"I  certainly  believe  that  in  view  of  your  income."— 
Houston  Post 


When  writing  to  Adyertisen  please  mention  Bullctzm  of  Pbaimact. 
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Y  &  S  UCORICE 

For  fifty  yean  the  leailing  American  Brand. 

SCUDDER  AND  M  &  R  STICK  UCORICE 

Above  IvumI*  put  up  onlym  lOccurtona,  30  to  box— Y&S  Wafers  in  10c  bags 

LosepgM  (c^llndrically  ihaped)  In  E-lb,  ttn  uid  cardboard  canisters, 

also  in  pl^n  paper  boxes,  and  In  barrels,  balk. 

Powdered  Licorice  Extract 

Haoa  licorice  in  convenient  paekagee  for  the  Drug  trade. 

EreirOiinff  in  Licorice  for  all  indoatriee  nabis  Ucorice  In  anr  form, 

inchimng  Flexible  Ucorice  Specialties  for  Confectioners'  and  Dnig- 

giita'  nses. 

NATIONAL  UCORICE  COMPANY, 

A.i.cd-1.  Ea.  184S.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


"YouK  wife  doesn't  kick  about  your  smoking  up  ttie 
curtains." 

"Nope,  she  can't  have  both  curtains  and  coupons." 
—Shield. 


"Does  that  restless  member  make  himself  conspicn- 
us  in  the  club  meetings  in  any  way?" 
"Well,  he  is  always  making  motions."— BuKimor* 


If  the  prescription  department  in  the  back  shop  is 
too  crowded,  if  the  arrangement  of  bottles  is  not  con- 
venient,  if  it  is  frequently  necessaiy  to  search  for  an 
article  that  is  out  of  place — here  is  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty. 

The  Schwartz  Section^  System  enables  the  drug- 
gist to  arrange  his  stock  in  perfect  order,  economiie 
on  space,  and  makes  a  neat  and  attractive  addition  to 
his  prescription  room.  Write  Dept.  B  of  the  Schwarti 
Sectional  System,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  or  Jame* 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  for  the  booklet 
entitled  "The  Proper  Arrangement  of  the  Modem  Drug 
Store,"  and  other  particulars  which  they  will  gladly 
furnish. 


Bevis:    "I've  got  a  beastly  cold  in  my  head." 
Miss  Whit^:    "Never  mind,  Bevis.    Don't  grumble. 
Even  if  if*  only  a  cold,  if*  something."— rit-5tU. 


"1  MET  my  old  friend,  John  Jagsby,  just  now,  and 
he  offered  to  show  me  about  the  city." 

"Don't,  accept  his  offer.  Jagsby  has  become  a  con- 
firmed crepe-hanger." 

"You  surprise  me." 

"Yes.  The  chances  are  he  wouldn't  show  you  any- 
thing but  several  dismantled  breweries  and  a  tumble- 
down distillery."— £i>MiiHrftom  Age-Herald. 


Just  as  indispensable  as  cold  cream,  talcum  powder 
and  other  toilet  necessities,  hair  nets  have  become  an 
essential  part  of  every  woman's  toilet  equipment 

Venida  hair  nets,  supplied  by  the  Rieser  Company, 
100  B  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  have  been  found  to 
give  general  satisfaction  among  the  women  folks  and 
have  proved  a  splendid  repeater. 

A  glass  case  is  loaned  to  the  druggist  for  display 
purposes  with  the  first  purchase  of  nets.  Write  to 
the  company  for  information  concerning  window  dis- 
plays and  the  successful  experience  of  other  druggists. 


ToMUV  (to  Aviator)  :    "What  is  the  most  deadly 
poison  known  ?" 

Aviator :    "Aviation  poison." 

Tommy:    "How  much  does  it  lake  to  kill  a  per- 

Aviator:    "One  drop!" — Ronald  iierrilt. 


Wk«n  wrillof  to  AdTMtiMra  ^cn 


I  BnumM  0*  Pbmhmt. 
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mm    /S  _■_     DRUG     /^     I..*— .^J.     u  a  neceswury  unit  in  every  modem 

MCCOUJrt     LABEL    Cabinet  dm.  rtore.  emupment 


equipment 


Simplicity 


McCourt  Drug  Label  Cabinets  are  popular  with  drug- 
gists because  they  are  simple  to  operate.  Each  compartment 
contains  a  roll  of  500  labels— compartments  are  arranged 
alphabetically— a  glance  shows  the  label  you  want.  With 
an  upward  movement  of  the  hand,  it  is  cut  neatly  from  the 
roll.    You  always  have  the  "Right  Label  Right  at  Hand.** 

What  Users  Say: 

F.  A.  Wildman,  Mgr.  Elagle  Drug  Store,  Miami,  Florida,  sajrs: 

'The  McCourt  cabinet  has  so  many  good  features  it  is  « 
hard  to  enumerate  them  and  do  them  justice.  One  is 
the  simpticity— the  ease  with  which  we  can  always  take 
stock  of  our  labels  and  order  any  that  are  short.  No 
danger  of  getting  labels  mixed  up  with  your  system. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  tell  any  prospective  customer  how 
we  feel  about  the  matter.  If  the  cabinet  could  not  be 
replaced,  we  would  not  think  of  selling  it  for  many  times 
what  we  paid  for  it.** 

Every  cabinet  guaranteed—sold  on  60  days'  trial.  We 
replace  or  refund  money  on  all  unfit,  stuck-together  labels. 

Write  for  our  two  books  on  McCourt  Drug  Label  Cabinets 
and  McCourt  Roll  Labels, 


McG>urt  Label  Cabinet  Coe 


R  R  BLACK,  Pres. 
47  Bennett  Street.  Bradford,  Pa. 


Little  Emma  had  begun  to  study  physiology  and 
her  teacher  had  lectured  forcefully  against  alcohol.  So 
Emma  was  perturbed  when  cider  appeared  at  the  family 
table. 

"Cider,"  she  proclaim.ed  promptly,  "is  bad  for  us. 
Teacher  says  it  contains  10  per  cent  of  alcohol." 

"Well,"  said  her  father,  "how  do  you  account  for 
the  fact  that  old  Mr.  Franklin,  who  lived  next  door, 
lived  to  be  94,  though  he  drank  a  great  deal  of  cider?" 

It  looked  bad  for  Emma's  cause,  but  she  advanced 
excitedly  to  its  defense:  "Well,  I'll  bet  he  wasn't  very 
healthy  when  he  died." — Pittsburgh  Telegraph. 


Soda  fountains  are  no  longer  considered  merely  a 
seasonable  department  in  a  drug  store  but  are  more 
and  more  being  kept  in  operation  all  the  year  round. 

For  this  reason  fruit  flavors  and  syrups  are  consid- 
ered timely  subjects  any  time  during  the  twelve  months. 

True  Fruit  Quality  Flavors,  supplied  by  the  J. 
Hungerford  Smith  Co.,  Rochester,  New  York,  hold 
an  enviable  place  among  products  of  this  nature  and 
merit  specification  on  the  orders  of  druggists. 


"Doctor,  I've  just  received  your  bill  for  the  oper- 
ion  you  performed  on  me.  Would  you  cut  anything 
I  for  cash?" 


ation  you  per 
off  for  cash?" 


off  for  cash?" 

**Yes,  my  dear  sir,  anything — ^an  arm  or  a  leg,  or 
what  else  you  may  wish  removed." — Short  Shifts. 


"I  WAS  reading  an  article  which  says  that  jazz  is 
popular  in  China." 

"Well,  if  you've  ever  heard  a  Chinese  orchestra 
you'll  know  why." — Baltimore  American. 


There's  the  proletariat,  the  salariat,  the  plutocariat, 
and  the  where  are  we  at? — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


Should  you  have  soiled  packages  of  Ripans  Tabules 
on  hSmd  at  any  time,  an  exchange  for  fresh  goods  may 
be  made  through  the  jobber — these  are  the  instructions 
given  by  the  Ripans  Chemical  Company,  New  York. 

Records  show  that  ten  millions  of  Ripans  Tabules 
have  been  sold  in  a  single  month. 

Supplies  may  be  ordered  from  the  jobber  or  the 
Ripans  Chemical  Co.,  New  York. 


Good  absent-minded  old  Doctor  Wilder  was  greatly 
dependent  upon  his  practical  wife.  One  morning  Mrs. 
Wilder  sent  up  an  announcement  after  he  had  entered 
the  pulpit,  with  a  foot-note  intended  to  be  private. 

"The  Women's  Missionary  Society,"  he  read  aloud, 
"will  meet  Wednesday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  sharp. 
Your  necktie  is  crooked;  please  straighten  toward  the 
right ." —  Watchman-Examiner. 


When  writing  to  Adyerti«ert  please  mention  Bullbtiii  of  Phaimact. 
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THE  ULTIMATE  CLOSURE 


Unique 
Convenient 
Attractive 
Air-tight 

Gas-tight 
Simple 
Sanitary 
Resealable 


Upressit 


•TflE  CAP  THATUmiUS" 


Samples  will  be 
cheerfully  fur- 
nished as  well  as 
copies  of  our 
monthly  maga- 
zine the 

"Upressit  Gossip" 
Write  to-day. 


U.  S.  METAL  CAP  AND  SEAL  CO., 


lU-lK-107  W.   ISA  SL,  HE*  TOU  CITT. 


1  UKE  a  man  with  plen^  of  touch  and  go  about 

The  last  one  of  that  kind  I  met  was  i 
picking  pockets."— £a/ftm0t-r  American. 


Angles  (describing  a  catch);    "The  trout  was  so 
long.    I  tell  yan  I  never  saw  such  a  fishl" 

Rustic:    "Noa;  Oi  don't  suppose  ye 
Queenslander. 


When  in  need  of  chemicals  of  any  kind,  druggists 
will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Roessler  &  Hass- 
lacher  Chemical  Company,  located  at  709-717  Sixth  Ave., 
New  York  Gty,  are  importing  and  manufacturing 
chemists.  ' 

Branch  offices  of  this  concern  will  also  be  found 
in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Akron,  Kansas  City,  Kew  Orleans  and  San  Fran- 


"What's  wrong  with  Mr.  Clipping?"  asked  Mrs. 
Jibway. 

"The  doctor  says  his  motor  nerves  arc  affected,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Jibway. 


"Whem  I  was  a  little  child,"  the  sergeant  sweetly 
addressed  his  men  at  the  end  of  an  exhaustive  hour  of 
jail  for  drill,  "I  had  a  set  of  wooden  soldiers.  There  was  a 
poor  little  boy  in  the  neighborhood,  and  after  I  had 
been  to  Sunday-school  one  day  and  listened  to  a  stirring 
talk  on  the  beauties  of  charity  I  was  softened  enough 
to  give  them  to  him.  Then  I  wanted  them  back  and 
cried,  but  my  mother  said,  'Don't  cry,  Bertie,  some  day 
you  will  get  your  wooden  soldiers  back.' 

"And,  believe  me,  you  lob-sided,  mutton-headed, 
goof  US-brained  set  of  certified  rolling-pins,  that  day  has 
come." — The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


■  did."— 


"I  don't  belie 
"Why  not,  my  dear?" 
"Those  Clippings  don't 
Agt-Herald. 


I  a  car."— Birmingham 


Peesless  Brand  corks,  supplied  by  the  J.  H.  Fad- 
dock  Co.,  Bush  Terminal,  New  York,  are  manufactured 
expressly  for  the  prescription  trade  which  demands  the 
best  in  finish  and  materials. 


A  TEACBEX  was  instructing  a  class  in  English  and 
called  on  a  small  boy  named  Jimmy  Brown. 

"James,"  she  said,  "write  on  the  board,  'Richard 
can  ride  the  mule  if  he  wants  to."* 

"Now,"  continued  the  teacher  when  Jimmy  had 
finished  writing,  "can  you  find  a  better  form  for  that 
sentence  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I  think  I  can,"  was  the  prompt  answer. 
"  'Richard  can  ride  the  mule  if  the  mule  wants  htm  to.' " 
—Boyt"  Life. 


When  writing  to  AdTertiien  plauo  mentioa  Bullrim 
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Dependable 

PREPARE  FOR  THE  DEA 

W.  T.  Co.  No.  2  Maroon  Spi 
W.  T.  Co.  Ovale  Nuner 
W.  T.  Co.  Tip  Top  Nipple 

In  October,  November,  December,  F< 
one  or  more  of  these  articles  vnW  b 
Pictorial  Review  Delin 

McCaWa  Magazine  Moth 

Good  Housekeefxng  Mode 

Woman**  Homm  Compa 
and  will  reach  more  than  seven  ir 

^WhitallTatiuni 

Alaiia&Gtnnrs  of  Ga 
ancl  I^rugflsts'  Sua 

snnjtaKLVBUL.  •  mwrniix,  • 

CBUAOO   lAMVLB  BOO 
14  NaTRAHKLOlST. 


<)%.,*> 


Boy  Scout  (to  old  lady)  :  "May  I  accompany  you 
across  the  street,  ntadane?" 

Old  Lady:  "Certainly,  sonay.  How  long  you  been 
waitin'  here  for  somebody  to  take  you  across?"— /mif;*. 


Dehobiuzed  Tommy  Atkins  (gazing  at  price-cards 
in  shop) :  "They  told  me  I  was  fighting  for  dear  life, 
but  I  never  dreamt  it  was  going  to  be  as  dear  as  this." 
—Pmch. 


The  mail  course  in  pharmacy  offered  to  aspiring 
dmgs^Ms  by  the  Practical  Dmggist  Institute,  30  Ana 
St.,  New  York  Gty,  is  reputed  to  help  the  beginner  in 
his  efforts  to  rise  to  chief  prescription  clerk  and  pro- 
prietor. In  this  course  of  study  a  student  may  remain 
at  home  without  the  necessity  of  losing  any  time  at  his 
regular  work. 

Write  to  die  institute  for  free  sample  lessons  and 


A  TDUBiST  traveling  in  the  Rodcy  Mountains  was 
introduced  to  an  old  hunter  who  claimed  to  have  killed 
no  tewer  dian  a  hundred  bears. 

"Bill,"  said  the  introducer,  "this  fellow  wants  to  hear 
some  narrer  escapes  you  had  from  bears." 

"Young  man,"  said  Bill,  "if  thar's  been  any  narrer 
escapes,  the  bears  had  'tm."— Boston  Transcript. 


BaicGS :  "I  see  that  Thomas  Uott  Osborne  is  makiiv 
an  effort  to  improve  our  jails." 

Griggs:  "Quite  right.  Our  criminals  are  becoming 
such  a  large  and  important  class  that  certainly  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  insure  their  comfort."^ 
Judg*. 

Dkuggists  who  handle  sheet  music  as  a  side-line  will 
be  interested  in  the  McKinley  edition  of  fifteen-cent 
music 

Due  to  its  compact  form  and  the  large  percentage  of 
profit  that  may  be  realized,  druggists  will  make  no  mis- 
take by  giving  preference'  to  this  particular  line. 

Write  for  samples  and  details  to  the  McKtuley 
Music  Co.,  lSOl-13  E.  55th  St,  Chicago,  IlL,  or  145  W. 
4Sth  St,  New  York. 

The  village  paper  intended  to  eulogize  the  local 
veteran  as  "one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  battle- 
searrtd  heroes." 

A  lapsing  proof-reader  let  it  be  prmtcd  "battte- 
scartd."  Of  course  the  irate  colonel  demanded  an 
apology  and  correction.  The  following  issue  announced 
that  by  mistake  reference  had  been  made  to  Colonel 
Brown  whidi  failed  to  express  the  high  esteem  m 
which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow  citizens,  and  that  the 
sentence  should  have  read :  "Colonel  Brown  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  oar  bolttt-scarred  heroes." — 
Everybodyt. 


e  mcatioa  Bdlutim  o 
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TABLET  machine; 


2LE  PUNCH 
MARY  TYP 

rtment  to  sel< 
suit  yaar  requii 
Our  claims  ai 
lor  Deslitn 
Iclty  In  Co: 
tlon.  Goo 
nanahlp. 


■t  fully  iUustrat 
est  sent  on  appH 


794  JEFFERSON  AVE. 


DBTSOIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


•^o  ci^,"  says  a  newspaper  story,  "has  yet  solved 
the  problem  of  the  reckless  automobile  speeder," 
How  about  Veoice?^ — Detroit  Motor  News. 


The  Elder  :    "You  should  begin  to 
rainy  day." 

The  Younger :    "I 
ing  up  for  a  dry  day. 


ill  as  soon  as  1  get  through  sav- 
-Detroit  Gateway. 


A  MUD-SPATTEBED  dougH-boy  slouched  into  the  "Y" 
hut  where  an  entertainment  was  in  progress  and 
slumped  into  a  front  seat. 

Firm,  kindly,  and  efficient,  a  Y.  M.  C  A.  tnan  ap- 
proached him,  saying ;  "Sorry,  buddy,  but  the  entire 
front  section  is  reserved  for  officers." 

Wearily  the  youth  rose. 

"AH  right,"  he  drawled,  "but  the  one  I  just  got  back 
from  wasn't." — The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


A  PRODUCT  for  which  there  should  be  a  considerable 
demand  among  women,  is  Nu-Art,  recommended  for 
destroying  superfluous  hair. 

It  is  claimed  that  Nu-Art  is  better  than  the  electric 
needle  or  depilatories  because  it  devitalizes  the  growth 
of  the  hair. 

Ask  the  jobber  or  write  to  the  Nu-Art  Laboratories, 
Dept.  16,  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  for  literature  and  dis- 
play matter. 

Mrs.  Hive:  Why  are  children  so  much  worse  than 
they  used  to  be? 

Mrs.  Bee :  I  attribute  it  to  improved  ideas  in  build- 
ing. 

Mrs,  Hive;    How  »o? 

Mrs.  Bee:  Shingles  are  scarce  and  you  can't  spank 
a  hoy  with  roofing  cement— rA^  Premise. 


The  same  con6dence  that  has  been  placed  in  Uster- 
ine  because  of  its  well  deserved  merit  is  rapidly  beii^ 
conferred  on  Listerine  Tooth  Paste,  a  sister  product, 
manufactured  by  the  Lambert  Pharmacal  Gimpany,  St 
Louis,  Missouri. 

Write  to  the  company  for  details  of  the  sellmg  plan, 
the  discounts,  and  terms  on  direct  shipments. 


"Can  any  one  tell  me  the  national  flower  of  Eng- 
land?" asked  the  teacher. 

"The  rose  I"  came  in  an  eager  chorus. 

"And  of  France?" 

"Lilies  I"  was  the  response  after  some  hesitation. 
"And  Spain?"  Dead  silence.  The  pupils  looked  blankly 
at  one  another.  Then  a  hand  was  waved  frantically  in 
the  air  and  a  shrill  voice  piped  out,  "Bulnidiest" 
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A  SatuHed  CuafaHiier  U  the  Drugget's  Best  Adv^tuanent 

TheMauvelWhirlingSpraySyringe 


Gold  Medal  Awarded— Paris,  1M2 
By   the   Sodate   d'Hjgiene    of    Fnnu 

u  the  Ittett  and  best  inprorement  In  visiiul 
SyriD(;es.  ParticDlar  stteiition  Is  nlled  to 
tbe  f>ct  that  bv  reason  of  lis  pecnllu:  con- 
(tniction  the  Morrel  Syringe  dilfttei  and 
flnihei  the  Tagina  with  a,  Tolmne  of  whirlinE 
tpraf ,  vrbicb  tiDOotlies  onttbe  folds  and  petmit* 
the  injection  to  come  Into  contact  wltU  and 
cleanslDC  the  entire  rarface. 

FbUt  FiotMtwl  br  Pataata. 


rYoa  can  tafalr 


•biawaUndnMind, 


THE  MARVEL  COMPANY 

Sol*  Proniatin 

ZBWart4itl.St».l.         .  N«rY«k 

BRANCH  OFFICES  I 


AllJ^kWaSi 


The  other  day  a  little  fellow  of  middte-class  parents 
and  dressed  accordingly  was  having  a  merry  romp  on 
the  esplanade,  rolling  around  on  the  concrete  walk 
regardless  of  his  clothes  entirely.  During  a  pause  in 
his  play  his  mother  said  to  him.  pointing  to  two  boys 
in  immaculate  white  suits :  "Look,  dear,  wouldn't  you 
like  to  be  nice  and  clean  like  those  children  there?" 

"Huh!"  replied  the  youngster  scornfully,  "they're 
not  children;  they're  pets." — Boston  Transcript. 


Pitt  up  in  neat  little  boxes  of  either  fifteen  or 
twenty-five  little  pink  pastilles  that  taste  as  good  as 
they  look,  Analax  "the  fruity  laxative"  is  rapidly 
gaining  popularity  in  the  households  of  America. 
Mothers  and  fathers  everywhere  are  buying  Analax  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

Send  for  details  of  the  special  free  deal  and  the 
advertising  helps  that  are  furnished  by  the  manufac- 
turers, McKesson  &  Robbins.  Inc.,  91  Fulton  St.,  New 
York. 


A  Geoscia  lawyer  to  a  wealthy  client  he  desired  to 
impress : 

"I  played  Hamlet  once." 

"Indeed!    Did  you  have  much  of  a  run?" 

"About  six  miles,  as  I  remember  it." — Lawyer  and 
Banker. 


Two  young  men,  supposed  to  be  busily  employed  in 
the  rear  of  the  establishment  while  the  principal  looks 
after  things  in  the  front,  were  recently  startled  by  the 
appearance  of  their  employer  while  they  were  engrossed 
in  a  game  of  draughts. 

The  proprietor  was  indignant  "How  is  it,"  he  de- 
manded, "I  scarcely  ever  find  you  fellows  at  work  when 

"Well,  sir,  1*11  tell  you,"  volunteered  one  of  the 
youths;  "it's  on  account  of  those  rubber  heels  you 
wezi."— Tit-Bill. 


Essential  oils  are  an  important  part  in  the  stock 
of  any  drug  store.  And  they  should  be  of  the  very 
best  grade  it  is  possible  to  secure. 

Fritische  Brothers,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  guarantee 
their  essential  oils  to  be  of  the  highest  purity  and 
quality. 


"Some  of  these  guys  have  got  a  funny  way  of  doing 
their  bit,"  wailed  one  of  the  boys  at  the  San  Pedro 
submarine  base  the  other  day. 

"Here  I  blowed  home  for  a  vacation  and  finds  this 
guy  parading  around  with  my  girl.  I  nails  him  and 
wants  to  loiow  what  the  big  idea  is. 

""Tain't  nawthin'  wrong,'  he  comes  back.  'I  just 
take  her  down  to  the  newspaper  office  every  day  to 
see  if  you've  got  killed  or  not" — The  Forecast. 


When  wrilini  to  AdTertiicn  plea**  n 
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Buy  a  gross  now — Sell  it  in  a  few  weeks. 
Ask  your  wholesaler  for  gross  quantity 
discount 


a 


JAD 


To  flush  the  kidneys. 


Everybody  takes  Jad  Salts  occasionally 
now — It  brings  hundreds  of  customers 
to  you — Push  it!  $6.80  per  dozen 
You  get  85c  per  bottle. 


"What's  the  matter,  old  top?    You  look  sick." 
Tve  just  undergone  a  serious  operation." 
"Appendicitis?*' 

"Worse  than  that.     I  had  my  allowance  cut  off/'— 
Stray  Fox. 


Jack:  "Did  you  hear  of  ^e  daring  hold-up  in 
my  back  yard?" 

Jim:    "No.    What  happened?" 

Jack:  "Two  clothes-pins  held  up  a  shirt." — Scoville 
Bulletin. 


A  siDE^UNE  that  has  been  taken  up  by  many  drug- 
gists of  late  and  that  has  helped  materially  to  increase 
their  incomes,  is  the  carrying  in  stock  of  artificial  legs. 

The  "Walkeasy"  artificial  leg  is  manufactured  by 
the  George  R.  Fuller  G)mpany,  230  Andrews  Street, 
Rochester,  New  York. 

Literature  and  catalogues  will  be  furnished  upon 
request 


THE  KING  PIN. 

Of  all  the  nuts  that  ever  fell 

From   life's    big   chestnut  tree 
This  is  the  moldiest  of  all 

The  measlv  lot  to  me: 
I  mean  the  boob  who  advertises 
In  full  detail  and  then  advises: 

"See  our  goods  before  BUYING  ELSEWHERE." 

--PhUadtlphia   RetaU    Udgtr, 


Those  who  would  annex  Mexico  should  first  make 
sure  that  the  value  of  the  oil  will  exceed  the  cost  of 
the  broil.— C/ei/Wawif  News, 


When  putting  up  an  ointment  prescription  the  par- 
ticular druggist  experiences  a  keen  sense  of  satisfaction 
when  he  sees  that  the  tin  container  is  well  made  and 
of  good  appearance. 

The  American  Can  Company  of  New  York  fur- 
nishes high-grade  drug  and  ointment  cans  in  both  tin 
and  fiber. 

Ofiices  of  the  company  are  located  in  all  large  cities 
of  the  United  States. 


The  new  chaplain  very  much  wanted  to  amuse  as 
well  as  instruct  his  men,  and,  accordingly,  on  one 
occasion,  arranged  for  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Bible 
scenes  and  incidents.  • 

One  seaman  who  possessed  a  phonograph  was  de- 
tailed to  discourse  appropriate  music  between  pictures. 
The  first  of  these  represented  Adam  and  Eve  in  tiie 
Garden  of  Eden.  The  sailor  cudgeled  his  brains  and 
ran  through  his  list,  but  he  could  think  of  no  music 
exactly  appropriate  to  the  picture. 

'"Please  play  up  I"    whispered  the  chaplain. 

Then  an  insiration  came  to  the  seaman,  and,  to 
the  consternation  of  the  chaplain  and  the  delight  of 
the  audience,  the  phonograph  ground  out,  "There's  only 
one  girl  in  this  world  for  mtV— Harper's  MagoMme, 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  Buixstin  of  Pkakhact. 
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IDEAL    ODORLESS 

Disinfectant^  Deodorizer  and  Cleanser 

For  use  in  the  Sick-room,  Hospital,  Operating-room,  and  for  use 
wherever  there  are  bacterial  growths,  foul  odors  and  suspected 
sources  of  infection  to  deal  with,  in  the  household,  m  the 
hospital,  at  the  soda-fountain,  in  dairies,  on  the  farm. 

Sterilac  is  an  alkaline  mixture  of  the  chloramines  in  dry 
powder  form.  About  45  times  stronger  than  phenol.  Yet 
non-poisonous,  serving  even  for  purifying  suspicious  drinking 
water.  Just  the  thing  for  disinfecting  food  utensils.  Neither 
smelly  nor  mussy.    Nor  does  it  injure  rubber  or  metal  parts. 


Stock  it  now  and  be  ready  for  the  orders.  Sterilac  powder  is  being 
nationally  advertiaed:  first  copy  now  out.  Many  need  it;  manv  will  buy  it. 
Supplied  in  10-ounce  bottlea  (enough  for  260  gaOons  of  sterilizing  solution) 
to  retail  at  $8.00  net 

THE  ABBOTT  LABORATORIES, 

Home  Offices  and  Laboratories,  DepL  10,  Chicago,  IIL 

N«w  Yotk  Saattfe  Sui  Franeiaco  Ln 


1^.=^== 


"Do  YOU  always  give  your  seat  to  a  lady?" 
"Yes,  and  after  I've  done  so,  I  often  discover  that 
she  isn't  a  Izdy J'^^Broivnings. 


Bayeb  on  Aspisin.— a  remarkably  interesting  test 
made  in  a  dozen  cities  has  demonstrated  that  when 
customers  ask  for  "Aspirin/'  nine  times  out  of  ten 
th^  have  their  minds  fixed  on  Bayer. 

To  stock  a  double  quantity  of  "Bayer"  in  this  busy 
season  of  multiplying  colds,  neuralgias  and  pains,  is  to 
exercise  good  business  judgment,  for  there  can  be  no 
possible  loss  on  the  goods.  Bayer  stands  behind  every 
druggist  with  the  positive  guarantee  to  take  back  all 
unsold  tablets  and  pay  cash  for  them. 

Every  day  newspaper  readers  are  told  that  the 
"Bayer  Cross"  is  on  genuine  Aspirin,  introduced  to 
physicians  twenty-one  years  ago. 

Bayer  does  more  than  spend  a  million  dollars  a 
year  in  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising  to  push 
retoil  sales  of  "Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin."  One  efficient 
sales  help  is  an  artistic  window  display  in  colors. 
Write  to  the  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  117  Hudson  St., 
New  Yoik,  and  yoii  will  receive  a  display  free. 


'^His  friends  could  give  no  reason  why  he  should 
have  committed  suicide.  He  is  single."— T/i^  Stamford 
Advocate. 


"He  knows  all  about  the  newest  books  and  maga- 
zines." 

"That  so?" 

"Yes.  He's  an  expert  photographer,  too.  Under- 
stands films  and  how  to  develop  them." 

"Fine." 

"He's  taken  a  course  in  modem  salesmanship  and 
can  sell  anything  from  a  package  of  pins  up  to  the 
locomotive." 

"Had  a  well-rounded  education,  I  take  it" 

'Ht  has.  Knows  chemistry;  the  foreign  postal 
rates ;  parcel  post  rules  and  regulations,  can  speak  three 
languages  and  is  always  courteous.  Where  do  you  think 
I  could  find  a  position  for  him?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  with  all  those  qualifications  he 
ought  to  make  a  good  clerk  in  a  drug  atort,'*— Detroit 
Free  Press. 


"Where  do  you  live  in  the  city— close  in?" 
"Fairly  so — thirty  minutes  on  foot,  fifteen  by  motor- 
car, twenty-five  by  street-car,  and  forty-five  by  tele- 
phone."—ilTaitjar  City  Star. 


"Halloa,  Mike  I  Where  did  you  get  that  black 
eye?" 

"Why,  O'Grady's  just  back  from  his  honeymoon,  an' 
'twas  me  advised  him  fget  married."— Pir*m^j. 


When  writing  to  AdYertia^iY  plewe  mention  Bullbtiit  of  Puaikacy. 
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Physician's  Perfect  Call-List  and  Record 

AN  IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  FOR  YOUR  DOaOR  FRIENDS 


ThlibcnkliknecFMltrtovTerTteneialimcitltiatMr.  It mtm the dootor'i  Uma.  It  pnvonta  lone*.  Itproridw 
kalnipla,cffl(ilmtaMtbodotkivpliiBK>ooniiUwltbiiiktlaiiU.  ._,         _, 

It  ii  the  mort  ooDvenientlr  amued  vWUniJlit  orer  tmbllibed ;  ptotUm  a  pl«»  Ot  rooord  tor  prmtrlptioM  at 
noaotlcs  (m  reqaind  by  tbe  Harrison  Act),  an  obtteirloal  record.  »  record  of  deatlu.  a  noduktlon  r«c»ni,  a  reoon]  of 

1,111.  —A .^  blank*  for  memoruda,  monthlr  rammair.ata!  ooDtaln*  a  oompMa  tabic  of  adalt  doM.  136  w™> 

3r  children.  aDobstMrical  Uble.  a  table  of  equivalent  iral«bU  and  m "'■'-  -*  '*— ™"" 


a,  a  table  of  therai 


'alenta.  peroeDtafe  Bhil 
T  praotldnc  phrnolan. 

Mhr  bOMirf  In  Lma*t  taraeeo  mrttm  <M*h.   Fall  BiK/adKM.    Hi 
»  a>r"  mm4  nam*  sf  Um  *iissIbI  ^or  phMwaey)— ttw  ifaaf   aibe 

PRICE  TO  THE  TRADE,  »1.80,  USS  2Sj6 
B.  C.  SWIFT,  Publisher      748-747  Atwator  St.,       DETROIT,  MICH. 


"How  extravagant  of  you  to  pay  fSO  for  a  dianiond 
ring  for  me  I" 

"Not  at  all— I  shall  save  on  your  glove  bills."— ton- 
don  Opmion. 


DuHOND  DvES  Fifty  Years  Old. — For  half  a  cen- 
tury Diamond  Dyes  have  enjoyed  continuous  and  nn- 
qualified  success,  and,  unlike  other  dyes  offered  in  all 
sorts  of  shops,  are  sold  only  in  drug  stores. 

A  $750,000  Diamond  Dye  advertising  campaign  is 
in  full  swing  everywhere,  with  big,  splendid  ads  in 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Wei  Is -Richardson  says 
that  these  ads  will  be  greater  than  all  other  dye  adver- 
tising combined  and  will  bring  twenty  million  cus- 
tomers into  drug  stores.  Every  advertisement  urges 
women  to  see  their  druggists,  and  ask  for  Color  Card. 

Druggists  are  asked  to  stock  double  quantity  and 
to  n?ove  their  Diamond  Dye  cabinets  to  the  front  whirre 
people  can  see  them. 

A  free  goods  order  blank  is  in  every  dozen  carton 
of  Diamond  Dyes.  Order  twelve  dozen  and  get  5  per 
cent  discount  and  one  dozen  free.  Diamond  Dyes  are 
guaranteed  to  sell  fast  and  are  returnable  at  price  paid 
for  them  at  any  time  you  want  it. 


Housewife  : 
Collector:     1 


Won't  you  take  a  chair? 
lo.      I've    come    to    take    the    piano.— 


A  Swede  came  down  from  the  woods,  and.  entering 
a  saloon,  asked  for  a  drink  of  good  old  squirrel  wbislQr. 
The  bartender  said :  "We  have  no  squirrel  whisky,  but 
we  have  some  good  Old  Crow."  , 

"Oh,  Yudas  Priest  I"  said  the  Swede,  "I  don't  mnl 
to  fly;  I  yust  want  to  hop  around  a  little." — York  Glob*. 


Uncle  Tobv  was  a  hospitable  soul.  He  wanted  no 
guest  in  his  house  to  be  stinted.  "Have  some,  have 
some,"  be  invited  cordially  at  the  supper-table,  sending 
around  the  platter  for  the  third  time ;  "we're  going  to 
give  it  to  the  pigs,  anyway." — Ladies'  Home  Journal, 


At  Sadieville,  Ky.,  a  tourist  called  to  an  old  colored 
man:  "Hey,  uncle!    How  far  is  it  to  Lexington?" 

"I  do  know,  suh;  hit  used  to  be  "bout  twenty-five 
mile,  but  ev'ything's  gone  up  so  I  speck  hit's  "bout 
fohty  now.  suh." — Youth's  Companion. 


"I  NOTICE  Miss  Clyng  is  engaged  as  vampire  at  ten 
thousand  a  week." 

"Pretty  high  vampire,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  it  is.    And  if  she  got  mad  and  quit — "* 

"Vamp  ire  still !  And  they'd  have  to  pay  their  vamp 
higher  to  keep  her." — Retail  Ledger. 
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Has  Relieved  Pain  for  60  Years 


OLD,  REUABLE 


St.  Jacobs  Oil 


WILL  BE  MORE  STRONGLY  ADVERTISED 

THIS  YEAR  THAN  EVER 

Never  Let  Your  Stock  Run  Low 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL  COMPANY,  DH;     New  York,  N.Y.   I 


SlIllinHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIi 


"I  THINK  the  baby  has  your  hair,  ma'am,"  said  the 
new  nurse,  looking  pleasantly  at  her  mistress. 

"Gracious !"  exclaimed  the  lady  looking  up  from  the 
novel.  "Run  into  the  niirsery  and  take  it  away  from 
her.     She  will  ruin  it" — Blighty,  London. 


"You  sold  me  prussic  acid  in  mistake  for  quinine ! 
this  morning,"  a  man  told  a  chemist  the  other  day.    "Is! 
that  so?"  said  the  chemist;  "then  you  owe  me  another 
twopence." — Punch. 


There  was  a  young  lady  named  Perkins 
Who  had  a  great  fondness  for  gherkins ; 

She  went  to  a  tea, 

And  ate  twenty-three, 
Which  pickled  her  internal  workin's. 

— Gilmet. 


"Esther/'  questioned  the  teacher  of  a  member  of 
the  juvenile  class,  "what  is  the  difference  between  elec- 
tricity and  lightning?" 

"You  don't  have  to  pay  nothing  for  lightning,"  came 
the  prompt  reply. — Everybody's  Magazine. 


Tenderfoot  :  "Why  do  they  use  knots  on  the  ocean 
instead  of  miles  ?" 

Second-class  Scout:  "Well,  you  see,  they  couldn't 
have  the  ocean  tide  without  knots." — Boys*  Life. 


"We  are  twenty  minutes  late,"  remarked  the  passen- 
ger,   "Will  we  make  it  up  before  we  reach  New  York?" 

"No,  sah;  no,  sah,"  answered  the  porter.  "No.  sah. 
The  engineer  and  fireman  get  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time."— The  Red  Lantern. 


"Equally  with  Ichthyol  is  an  Ammonium  Sulpho- 
ichthyolate,"  according  to  the  United  States  G>urt  of 
Customs  Appeals  Decision  No.  32225,  Vol.  22,  No.  6. 
This  product  is  manufactured  by  the  Gba  Company, 
Inc.,  89  Barclay  Street,  New  York  Qty. 

By  referring  to  the  advertisement  of  the  company, 
on  another  page  of  the  Bulletin,  prices  for  the  prod- 
uct, as  well  as  a  list  of  other  Ciba  specialties,  will  be 
found. 


The  two  keys  to  success  are  luck  and  pluck — luck 
in  finding  some  one  to  pluck. — Life. 


LirnLE  Johnny:  "Dad,  there's  a  girl  at  our  school 
whom  we  call  Postscript." 

Dad:  "Postscript?  What  do  you  call  her  Post- 
script for?" 

Little  Johnny :  "Cos  her  name  is  Adeline  Moored — 
Senalab  Weekly, 


When  writing  to  AdYertisers  p1«i<<e  mention  BtaLiriN  op  PnAiVACY. 
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Combined  Detachable  Let^  Ledger, 
Journal  and  Monthly  Statement  Book 

A  PRACTICAL   method   ot  keeping  books, 
eliiiiinBting>  bU  waste  energy.    By  the  dm 
of  this  Byatem  yoa  can  render  yonr  eastomer 
■n  itemised  atatement  of  his  accoant  Instantly. 

THE  right-hand  page  shows  how  all  Journal 
entries  are  made  in  duplicate  by  means  of  a 
sheet  of  carbon  paper— the  original  being 
torn  out  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  mailed  as  a 
Btatementof  tbecuBtonier'Baccaant.  Theamonnt 
shown  on  the  duplicate  is  then  posted  as  a  debit 
to  the  Ledger  Leaf  at  the  left,  with  a  corres- 
ponding credit  posting  to  the  sales  or  merchandise 


Special  Outfit 


BoadA.  ilie  BHzlO.  mukad  h  dislrad  •  •.U 
MO  B.  H.  M  Ladxer  Leaves  made  of  oar 

bunoiu  BoDd  Hlnn  Pkpa 8.U 

1  H  Btatamoila  In  dapllData.  printed  to 

roor  Order IS.TS 

I  Mt  No.  IT  Qold  BmboMBd  AlphkbMiokl 
Tab*  MUohed  to  plain  ruled  ■bute....       2.00 

1  Chrbon  Eoldv 40 

MShMtaOtrbtin  Paper I  S5 

1  Bbdar  tor  flllnc  dnpUoaUa. 3.50 
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Razz:  "I  woke  up  last  night  with  the  feeling  that 
my  gold  watch  was  gone.  The  impression  was  so  strong 
that  I  got  op  to  look." 

Hamm :    "Well,  was  it  gone  ?" 

Razz ;     "No,  but  it  was  going." — Central  Hi. 


"When  water  becomes  ice,"  asked  the  teacher, 
"what  is  the  great  change  that  takes  place?" 

"The  greatest  change,  ma'am."  said  die  little  boy, 
"is  the  change  in  price." — Abso  Abs. 


Tips  om  Selunc  Couch  Svbups.— It  seems  to  me 
that  by  far  the  best  way  is  to  feature  a  good  cough 
medicine  such  as  Steants'  Pine-Tar  and  Honey,  and 
make  it   a   household   preparation    familiar    to   every 

Suy , enough  of  the  preparation  in  the  first  place  to 
develop  an  interest  in  it  and  to  make  generous  displays 
and  to  impress  the  clerks  with  the  idea  that  this  is  the 
ne  best  bet  in  the  cough  medicine  line. 
Begin  with  a  big  window  display  when  the  first  raw, 
damp  weather  conies  along  bringing  the  early  colds. 
rom   that   time   on   keep   the   medicine   well  displayed 
n  the  show-cases  in  the  store. 
Tuck  a  little  display  of  the  cough  medicine  into 
any  window  exhibit  where  it  will  not  be  inappropriate. 
Have  a  "Pine-Tar  and  Honey  for  the  Cold"  sign  that 
you  hang  out  on  cold,  wet  days,  just  as  the  shoe  mer- 
chant hangs  out  his  "Rubbers"  sign  when  it  rains. 

In  making  little  displays  in  the  Store,  showing  the 
medicine,  or  in  writing  short  advertisements  about  it, 
call  attention  to  certain  specific  qualities.  In  one  case 
feature  the  cap,  showing  that  it  does  away  with  the 
troubles  that  always  go  with  a  cork  in  a  cough  medi- 
■  bottle,  because  a  cork  soon  gets  badly  stuck  up 
with  sugar  and  breaks  and  is  not  a  permanent  stopper 
for  that  bottle.  Show  how  easily  the  cap  is  removed 
and  replaced  and  how  securely.  Bring  out  in  one  ad 
the  advantages  of  the  Pine-Tar  as  an  ingredient,  in 
ther  the  benefits  derived  from  the  Eucalyptus,  the 
Cod  Liver  Extract,  the  Chloroform,  the  Honey,  etc. 
You  can  afford  to  do  some  good  advertising  for  a 
>ugh  medicine  that  sells  for  60  cents.  You  want  to 
raake  60-cent  sales  along  this  line  instead  of  25-cent 
saes,  and  you  know  that  if  you  make  no  effort  to  raise 
the  average  sale  to  60  cents,  it  will  stick  at  the  lower 
figure.— Fbank  Fabhincton  in  The  New  Idea. 


Mary  had  a  tittle  calf. 

It  made  her  feel  quite  hurt. 
And  that  is  why  she  never  wore 

The  latest  style  of  skirt. 

— Mtdieal  Slandard. 


Southern  Parson  (to  convert)  :  "Does  yo'  think  yo' 
in  keep  in  de  straight  an'  narrer  path  now,  Sam?" 
Sam:  "I  reckon  1  kin,  pahson,  ef  dey  ain't  no  watah- 
million  patches  eriong  de  road." — Georgia  Suh. 
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"Sav  It  With  Flowebs."— If  she  is  a  »our  old  girl 
say  it  with  catnip. 

If  he  is  tn  the  poultry  business,  say  it  witii  old  hens 
and  chickent. 

If  he  deals  in  sea  food,  say  it  with  oyster  plants. 

If  he  deals  in  watches,  say  it  with  4  o'clocks. 

If  she  is  a  senstive  soul,  say  it  with  touch-me-nots 

If  he  is  a  spiritualist,  say  it  with  live  forever. 

If  she  is  going  to  be  married  soon,  say  it  with  a 
bridal  wreath. 

If  she  got  engaged  in  a  fog  at  the  seashore,  say  il 
with  love-in-a-mist. 

If  she  is  a  flirt,  say  it  with  sprays  of  the  butterfl) 
bush. 

If  she  is  divided  in  her  affections,  say  it  with  love- 
entangled. 

If  they  are  the  parents  of  a  new  infant,  say  it  witt: 
baby-wreath. 

If  he  is  bilious,  say  it  with  liverwurst. 

If  he  is  a  Hollander  who  smokes  constantly,  say  il 
with  dutchman's  pipes. 

If  she  is  extravagant  with  footwear,  say  it  witt 
slippers. 

If  he  is  going  into  the  sheep  business,  say  it  witt 
phlox. 

If  he's  a  nut,  say  it  with  daffodils. — FiorUi^  Guide 


GvBPENTEB'MoBTON  CouPAHY  ExPANos. — In  ordei 
that  diey  m^  be  prepared  to  take  care  of  the  extra 
large  increase  in  business  which  they  are  enjoying  or 
Cannote  Floor  Varnish  and  Finishes,  Colorite  Strav 
Hat  Finish,  Colorite  Fabric  Dyes  and  Cow-Ease,  and 
to  give  their  customers  the  best  service  possible,  Car- 
penter-Morton Company,  Boston,  are  making  an  ex- 
tensive addition  to  their  factory  at  Everett,  Mass. 

The  new  brick  building,  which  will  be  occupied  aboui 
November  I,  1920,  is  five  stories  higli  and  will  giv< 
about  15,00  square  feet  additional  floor  space 

The  fine  record  of  the  Carpenter-Morton  Company 
has  made  this  new  addition  possible,  and  is  the  resuli 
of  pursuing  a  consistent  and  progressive  policy  of  giv- 
ing values  and  excellent  service  for  over  80  years  bj 
an  Old  House  with  a  Young  Spirit 


"Ma,  do  I  have  to  wash  my  face?" 
"Certainly !" 

"Aw,  why  can't  I  just  powder  it  [ike  you  do  yours?' 
— ToiUtois. 

Visitors  (at  die  jail)  ;  "Poor  man!  What  are  yoi 
locked  up  here  for?" 

Prisoner  (wearily)  :  "I  suppose  they  think  I'd  ge 
out  if  I  wasn't" — Poliet   Times. 


Bbmnett:    My,  Storer  must  be  rich." 
Jones:    "How  so?" 

Bennett :    "He  was  cleaning  his  mother's  window! 
with  gold  dust  in  the  water."— 5Ai««-*. 
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BOOST  YOUR 
PRESCRIPTION 

BUSINESS 


Send  to  each  of  your  medical  patrons,  as  a 
useful  present,  a  copy  of  our  Physician's 

Perfect  Call  List  and  Record. 

This  "handy  pocket  bookkeeper '^  is  a 
veritable  boon  to  the  practitioner  of  medicine. 
It  provides  him  with  a  simple,  efficient 
method  of  keeping  his  accounts.  It  saves 
time.    It  prevents  losses. 

Pharmacists  all  over  the  country  order 
Call  Lists  for  presentation  to  their  medical 
friends.  The  doctors  appreciate  the 
thoughtfulness  and  courtesy.  The  Call 
List  is  a  capital  advertisement  for  the  store. 
It  helps  the  prescription  department.  It 
brings  business. 

Price  to  the  Trade,  $1.50 

(!••«  25  p«r  o«Bt.) 

The  book  is  handsomely  bound  in  morocco, 
with  full  gilt  edges.  Name  of  physician, 
"Compliments  of,"  and  name  of  druggist 
(or  his  pharmacy)  embossed  in  gold  free  of 
charge. 


E.  G.  SWIFTa  Publisher^ 


Box  484t 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


dmm  19  lai  21 6rMl  FslttMy  St.  W. 


STATEMENT    OP    THE    OWNERSHIP.    MANAGE- 
MENT,   CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED   BY 
THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

of  the  Buhums  OP  Pharmacy,  published  monthly  at 
Detroit,  Michigan,  for  October  1st,  1920. 

Statb  of  Michigan,  \ 
County  of  Wayne,  / 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Harry  Skilbnan, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposea 
and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  the  BuixBTiN 
OF  Pharmacy,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner> 
ship,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  Auffust  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reveree  of 
this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher^ 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  axe: 

Publisher.  E.  G.  Swift Detroit,  Mich. 

Editor,  Arthur  L.Buzzell.. Detroit,  Mich. 

Managing  Editor 

Business  Manager,  Harry  Skill  man. .M.Detroit,  Mich. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  a  Michigan  corporation,  which 
owns  the  physical  property,  the  stockholders  holding 
one  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock  being: 

Bewick  Company  (Mrs.  Bewick, 

Mrs.  Staley,  Mrs.  Hall) Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  Elizabeth  Buhl Detroit,  Mich. 

Willis  E.  Buhl  Estote Detroit,  Mich. 

Arthur  H.  Buhl Detroit,  Mich. 

Lawrence  DeLongBuhl Detroit,  Mich. 

Charles  L.  Freer  Estate Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Grace  Whitney  Ho£f Detroit,  Mich. 

W.  B  Kaufman New  York  City. 

Arthur  McGraw Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Katherine  McGregor Detroit,  Mich. 

Frank  G.  Ryan  EsUte Detroit,  Mich. 

Allan  Shelden,  Trustee  for  Allen 

Shelden      III     and      WUliam 

Warren  Shelden Detroit,  Mich. 

Elizabeth  Warren  Shelden Detroit,  Mich. 

EsUte  of  Charles  Stinchfield Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  G.  Swift Detroit,  Mich. 

David  C.  Whitney. Detroit,  Mich. 

David  C.  Whitney,  Trustee  (Mrs. 

Douglas) Detroit,  Mich. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  (rf 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  <^ 
the  com|Miny,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 

fraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
nowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  tiie  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  amant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

Harry  Skiixbcan,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  4th  day  of 
October,  1920.  Robert  S.  Hotchkiss. 

[sBAi,.]  (My  commission  expires  May  7th,  1924.) 
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Limx  Louis  was  a  smart  boy  and  very  anxious  to 
forge  ahead  in  the  world.  He  got  a  job  in  the  local 
bank.  A  wealthy  uncle  met  him  in  the  street  one  morn- 
ing and  said : 

"Well.  Louis,  how  are  you  getting  on  in  business? 
I  s'pose  the  first  thing  we  know  you  will  be  president 
of  the  bank." 

"Yes,  uncle,"  replied  the  boy,  "I'm  getting  along  fine. 
I'm  draft  clerk  already." 

"What  I"  exclaimed  the  uncle.  "Draft  clerk?  Why, 
that's  very  surprising,  but  very  good." 

"Yea,  uncle,"  replied  the  lad,  "I  open  and  shut  the 
windows  according  to  order,  and  close  the  doors  when 
people  leave  them  open !"— Koutfc'j  Companion. 


"Otnt  performance  of  'Hamlet*  was  a  great  success," 

remarked  Mr.  Stormington  Barnes. 

"But  I  beard  that  several  tomatoes  were  thrown." 
"True.    We  caught  every  one  without  breaking  it. 

And  most  delicious  they  yntrcV— Washington  Star. 


A  New  Disinfectant. — One  thing  wanted  for  some 
time  past  has  been  an  antiseptic  or  disinfectant  that, 
along  with  high  germ-killing  power  and  low  cost,  is 
also  clean  and  safe  for  routine  use  in  contact  with 
the  person  or  in  contact  with  food  and  utensils  such 
as  milk  bottles,  for  example.  Farmers,  dairymen,  can- 
uers  and  other  people  have  long  wished  for  such  an 
article.  And  now  they  have  it,  in  Sterilac,  an  alkaline 
compound  of  the  new  chlorine  compounds  (the  chlora- 
mines)  developed  in  wartime  by  Dakin.  Sterilac  is  a 
product  of  The  Abbott  Laboratories,  Chicago. 

Sterilac  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  powder,  which 
quickly  dissolves  in  water.  Its  solutions  are  reported 
to  be  45  times  more  germicidal  than  phenol.  Yet  it  is 
non-poisonous  to  the  extent  that  even  the  family  drink- 
ing  water   may   be   purified   with   it. 

As  a  household  disinfectant  Sterilac  serves  for 
cleansing  foul-smelling  vaults,  sinks  and  ice-boxes ;  in 
the  sickroom  for  sterilizing  bedpans,  sputum-cups,  and 
other  articles.  Also  it  is  excellent  as  a  sterilizing  rinse 
at  soda  fountains. 


"What  did  Poe's  Raven  mean  by  saying  'Never- 
ore'?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  know  what  he  would  mean  if 
:  were  sitting  on  a  bust  now  and  realized  he  could 
;ver  again  go  on  on^"~Baltimore  American. 


"Hi  there,  sir !"  shouted  a  Florida  landlord  to  a 
departing  guest  who  was  rushing  for  the  train,  "you've 
dropped  your  pocketbook." 

"All  right,"  shouted  back  the  guest  without  stop- 
ping.    "I've  no  further  use  for  A."— Boston  Transcript. 


Boy:    "How  often  does  your  line  kill  a  man?" 
Conductor:    "Just  once."— Z>.  U.  R.  Pickup. 


How  to 
Pass  the 
Board 

By 
Dk  ChsB.  O'Connor, 


"Bftn^  FnKriptirai,"«le. 


The  entire  subject  of  pharmacy  Is  treated  by 
the  anthor  in  a  way  that  emphasizes  the  most 
important  points,  and  fall  and  Iticld  explanations 
and  answers  are  given  to  all  qtiestions  that  are 
most  apt  to  be  propotinded  by  State  boards. 
Bach  (^apter,  in  fact,  is  followed  by  a  set  of 
questions  that  has  been  naed  in  some  offidal 
examination. 

The  book,  however,  is  not  an  ordinary 
choppy  qniz  book,  as  the  author  has  approached 
his  subject  from  an  entirely  different  angle.  Rvery 
topic  is  treated  in  its  entirety.  The  book  is  in 
reality  an  epitome  of  the  whole  sdence  of  phar- 
macy, of  great  practical  valae  not  only  to  the 
student,  bat  to  the  graduate  as  well. 

The  author  has  ao  organized  the  sabject  that 
information  on  any  special  point  desired  is  made 
immediately  available.  His  statements  are  easy 
to  grasp,  easy  to  retain  and  easy  to  apply,  ai^ 
when  OQce  leajmed  are  of  permanent  value. 

If  this  book  is  thoroughly  digested  a  candi- 
date can  pass  the  State  Examination  without 
purchasing  any  of  the  larger  and  much  more 
expensive  volumes. 

Strongly  bound  in  cloth,  435  pages.  Price 
post-paid  $3  50  (l^s.),  with  the  SPAxm^A  one 
year  $4.00.  (22s.). 

As  Mr.  O'Connor  Is  fanning  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Spatdi^a.  supplementing  this  book, 
everyone  buying  it  should  subscribe  to  the 
magazine  also,  at  the  cmnblnation  price  of  only 
50c  extra  for  an  entire  year. 

POISON     PINS 

The  pharmacist,  whether  derk  or 
proprietor,  who  wears  otte  of  these  pins 
will  at  once  gain  both  the  admiration 
and  envy  of  his  friends.  The  head  is 
made  of  pearl,  with  bright,  scintillat- 
ing eyes,  and  the  bones  and  pin  have 
a  lustrous  gold  finish.  The  pins  are 
wonderfully  interesting  and  &scinating.  Price 
60c  (33.)  with  Spatui^  one  year,  $1.26  (Ss.). 


lie  Spatoh  PnbBshmg  Co.. 


Boston,  Mass. 
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HCFIJ.FNT  BUSINESS 

ta  to  be  bad  on  yoor  OWN  BRAND  TOOTH 
BECAUSE  the  qoaHtr  la  rnmnnteed  1^  tha 

SHEFFIELD  DENTIFRICE  CO. 

puU  ill  th«  n^iWsutei 

BECAUSE   the  packages  are  really  beantlful 
and  ready  aelleie. 

BECAUSE  all  of  our  (ommlai  are  made  of  the 

BECAUSE  Oe  prieea  allow  you  a  very  toe 
margin  of  profit. 

When  wrlttop  for  lamplae,  prlcoi  etc.,  plesae 
"P«i^whet£er  interested  in  the  2ec  or  60c  aize 

a  F.  AI.I.FN  CO. 

4I7CualSl.    IJ.U.S.A.-1    NmrYork. 

NOW  READY 
WINDOW  DISPLAY 

Listerine  Tooth  Paste  is  different 

— and  this  display  is  different 

Lambert  dealer  helps  are  ahmfs  Ugh 
grade  and  are  gladly  sent  to  dealers 
ako  appreciate  Ike  thought  and  ex- 
pense incident  to  their  production. 

A  POSTAL  WILL  BRING  ONE 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  Ca 
St.Looi..Mo. 

"What's  the  hardest  thing  about  roller-skatin'  when 
you're  1earain7"  asked  a  hesitating  young  man  of  the 
instructor  at  the  rink. 

"The  floor,"  answered  the  attendant. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

"Jimmy,"  said  the  fond  mother  to  her  smart  eleven- 
year-old,  "what  became  of  that  little  pie  I  made  for 
you  yesterday?    Did  you  eat  it?" 

"No,  mother,"  answered  Jimmy  with  a  grin;  "I  gave 
it  to  my  teacher," 

"That  was  very  nice  and  generous  of  you,  Jimmy," 

"Yes;  I  think  so,"  answered  Jimmy.     "She  wasn't 
at  school  to-day."— LonJoH   Tit-Bitt. 

THE  VILLAIN! 
"I    ell    that    dr«a    a    crim^l"    laid    Hupp. 

Kcplied  his  itorm  aod  strife. 
"Stop  jawing  aaw  ind  hook  me  upl" 
So  he  fisteaed  th<  crime  on  hii  wife. 

— BojIsH  Traturript. 

"So  Miss  Jones  is  angry  with  her  doctor.  Why  is 
that?" 

"He  tactlessly  remarked  that  he  would  soon  have 
her  looking  her  old  self  again."— Dru^  Sides. 

t  nentioa  Jivixxm 
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air-  and  duit-tight.     Let 


To  Have  Modern 
Duplay  Equip- 


ii  to  put  younelf  in  the 
bett  poiubU  potition  to 
increase  your  buwneta. 
Alio.  luch  equipment 
enable!  you  to  puui  the 
long-profit   line*. 

Candy  ii  ■  profitable 
line-if  It  movei.  Here'* 
the  logical  vray  to  quicker 
candy  turnover!  — Cue 
No.  290.  It  ii  a  beautiful 
caiCj  modeni  to  every 
detail  and  built  by  master 
craftimen.  The  platcl 
of  t[lais  are  cemrnted  to- 
gether by  a  patented  (>ro- 
r.eiB,  making  the  joint* 
;  you  (he  full  detcrip- 


n  of  thii  or  other  "Silent  Salesman'* 

DETROIT  SHOW  CASE  CO. 

484  Fort  SL,  W.  Detroit,  MicUgut. 


^Slit^^&dm^ 


"What  i 


the  terra  'etc.'  used 


Teachek 
for?" 

Bri^t  Freshy:  "It  is  used  to  make  people  believe 
that  we  know  a  lot  more  than  we  really  do." — Com- 
fort. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Company  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has 
issued  a  statement  denying  certain  rumors.  The  com- 
pany sayi: 

"We  are  in  receipt  of  information  from  many 
sources  that  false  rumors  have  been  circulated  with 
regard  to  the  present  status  of  the  Sundry  Department 
of  this  company.  These  range  from  statements  that 
the  entire  simdry  division  has  been  sold,  to  a  discon- 
tinuance of  specific  products,  such  as  bathing  caps. 

"The  company  has  discontinued  the  use  of  dipped 
products  only :  surgeon's  k'ovcs,  acid  gloves,  drainage 
ganie  covers,  linger-cots,  dilator  covers,  and   balloons. 

"With  the  discontinuance  of  our  dipped  goods  de- 
partment we  are  free  to  devote  our  energies  to  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  our  other  lines,  and  if 
possible  an  even  higher  standard  of  quality  will  be 
maintained." 


She:  "Before  we  were  married  you  used  to  say 
that  I  was  the  sunshine  of  your  life." 

He :  "Well,  I  admit  that  you  still  do  your  best  to 
make  things  hot  for  me." — Boston  Transcript. 

W^o  writins  to  Advirliser*  pleuc  n 


Qnotatioiis  from  Drnggists:  No.  8 


"In  selling  Andphlogisdne 
we  can  feel  confident  theit 
we  are  selling  a  product 
which  will  give  the  desired 
results,  and  hereby  add 
another  satisfied  customer 
for  the  store." 

BEAUCHAMP  &  OltOURKE, 

RUTLAND.  VT. 


Ower\&. 


Pour-Out 


'VTOUR  customer  will  enjoy  urine 
*  bottles  from  which  the  contents 
smoothly  pours.  Proper  neck  opening 
assists  in  an  even  flow  or  in  dropping. 
A  detail,  yes,  but  one  of  the  many 
which  we  carefully  control  in  tfaa 
making  of  bottles. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  bottles,  uk 
your  Jobber  for  Owens  Bottles.  Jobbers 
everywhere  are  selling  them. 

THBOWBNSBOm.BCOHPANY,TOI,BDO,OHIO 
Largai  t/aim/ietKnn  cfBoOla  in  tkt  WoHrf 
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THE 

ROESSLER&HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Importing  and  Manubicturing 

Chemists 

Main  Office.  709-717  Sixth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Branch  Office*   U   BcMton,   CkicmgD,  FluUitlplxk, 

CJevelAiida  Pinion  miti^  AlcTOQv  Kaiuas 

Ct7,  New  Orkmiw  and 


Palatable 


Benzyl  Benzoate— 2096 

AROltfATlZED  SUSPENSION 
(Hade  from  VAN  DYK  A  CO.   brand) 


Altispawodc  li  ASTHMA  Jid   DYSMENORRHEA 


CUB  SUSPENSION  IS  PK 
beotiuc  It  la: 
NON-ALCOHOUC 

RBADILT  HISCIBLE  with  WATEB 
RABELT  KEGURGITATES 
PLEASANT  to  the  ETE 


Write  for  Clinical  Data 


United  Synthetic  Cliemical  Corporation 

4  Piatt  8tre(«  New  Tor^  N.  T. 


Teachers  (to  class)  i  "In  this  sUnia,  what  is  meant 
by  the  line,  The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast'?" 

Pupil :  'The  people  were  pulling  down  the  blinds." 
— Onward, 


WiLus:  I  see  by  the  paper  that  it  is  raining  oil  in 
Gitna. 

Gillis:  Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder  t  That's  probably 
the  bottom  falling  out  of  one  of  those  Texas  oil  wells 
I  bought  stock  in. — Boise  News. 


First  Necho:    "If  I  had  ma  way  dey'd  run  wai 

lak  dey  do  street  cars." 

Second  Negro:    "How's  dat,  black  fellow ("* 
First   Negro:    "Whites  to  da  front  an'  niggai  I 

dah  rear." — Ribio  News. 


Bob:    You  look  sweet  enough  to  eat. 

Gcrt :    I  do  eat.    Where  shall  we  goY—Orange  P*el. 


WiFEY :    "1  heard  a  i 


!  when  you  came  in  last 


Hubby:    "Perhaps  it  was  the  night  falling." 
Wifey   (coldly):     "No,   it  wasn't;   it  was  the  day 
breaking." — Blighty  {London). 
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Old  Pluto  Says: 

"Rapid  turn-oven  make  quick 

WoolwotthhadtfaeriehtidcL    There'iu  mncb 
profit  in  a  luge  number  of  tnuil  thlnei  u  there 
b  in  •elline  a  bnicale  bridge  once  a  jrew— ■nd 
«e  can't  uliellbrldees. 

Without  donbt  Pinto  Water  li  one  of  the  futeit 
tnminE  product!  of  the  drag  ttore  today,  and  the 
demand  is  on  the  increiM. 

It**  a  wiK  dnifrgiit  who  Iteepa  a  aharp  «ye  on 
hiiatock.    DoSf'lrun.hort™  Pluto  wS«f 

PLUTO 

.                             BottMbr  tl» 
FRENCH  UCK  SPRINGS  HOTEL  CO.,  ttmcL  Lick,  bdiau   | 

1 

1 

^B^ 

s 

PRODUCT! 

"°KbtEU74 
Fowdei,  in 
MEDINALi 

KoiHotIO 

anpp«itor' 
ARHOVni 

SSSTii 

FROBILIN  PILL 
ViaJaofeO 
iOCAMFENi 

Uqald.  141 

CAiCOFENOtt 

&G 

HADE  IN   U.  S.   A* 

l-oi.art^iu.....p«'au'.    SOO 
la.bOTOia perboi..     .76 

HM  of  aoxTX  r«-  Ud      ' 

OSITORIESi                                          |i 

^^w. .P*b?^./..2      1 

ii 

b.  s  a.  bottle. 
miEKTi      , 

...m  01..    M      Q 
..per  bot.i    iw        B 
..parbot..    3.TS         | 

SCHERING  &  GLATZ.  Inc.         | 

ISOHaidMUae,          ■          N*w  Yotfc        | 

1 

k 
7 

f 

h 
1 

I 
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"Well,  my  dear,  I've  just  had  my  life  insured   for 
ve  thousand  dollars." 

"Oh,   how   sweet   of   youl     Now   I   sha'n't  have  to 
eep  telling  you  to  be  careful  every  place  you  go."— 
he  American  Legion   Ifeekly. 

One  of  the  latest  attractive  forms  of  serving  tables 
or  the  soda  fountain  department  is  the  style  covered 
ith  black  Sani-Onyx. 

These  tables  are  durable,  easy  to  clean  and  are  as 
ard  and  smooth  as  polished   glass.     The   raised   rim, 
hich  is  an  exclusive  feature,  prevents  chipping  and 
eeps  spilled  liquids  from  dripping  on  the   floor. 

The  Sani  Products  Company,  848  Sani  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
linois,  will  gladly  send  their  latest  catalogue  showing 
11  kinds  of  Sani  food  and  drink  equipment,  upon  appli- 
ition. 

Old  Lady   (to  mendicant) :    "But— my  good  man, 
our  story  has  such  a  hollow  ring." 

"Yes.  missis— that's  the  natural  result  of  speaking 
ith   an   empty    stummick."— London   Mail 

"I  HAVE  two  cases  over  in  my  house." 
"Hooray!    Scotch?" 
"Utas\ts."—Cfllerelles. 

When  writinc  to  AdrertliR*  pUue  aentlaa  Bnuanw  or  Pbamiact. 
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DRUGGISTS 

You  Can  Make  Money 

BelUnc  pim  distiiled  water,  whidi  von  can  produce 
at  abont  1^  centa  a  gallon.  Han;  dingKiats 
find  a  ready,  profitable  market  among  perwma 
affected  with  rfaeamatism,  arterioacleroBis,  or 
kidney  troublea.  Gar  Ownera  and  garages  are 
also  a  lucrative  source  of  profit  Vwy  little  time 
or  attention  is  required— nothing  is  simpler  to 
operate  than  the 

BARNSTEAD  WATER  SHU 

Produces  from  half  gallon  up  per  hour  according 
to  size.  One  with  half  gallon  capacity  costs  but 
930,  and  quickly  pays  foritself.  Strong,  durable, 
automatic  in  operaUon.  Runs  on  kerosene,  steam, 
gasoline,  or  electricity.    The 

Hil^wst  Degree  of  Purity 

ever  attained  by  any  process  of  distillation  is 
shown   by  analysis  of  the  Bamstead  product— 
but  one  part  mineral  matter  to  1,000,000. 
M  Fraa  ■tatfrHad  iMlM  MMl  ItMb  FrM  Tmt  DmIw  fc. 

Barnstead  Still  and  Sterilizer  Co. 

1  iMsurHs  Tsiraes,  hrast  Mb^ 
BOSTON,  MAM. 


When  writlnf  t 


SvLVESiQt :  How  did  you  make  Miss  Brown  think 
you  were  the  finest  fellow  in  the  world?" 

Chollie:  I  sent  her  nineteen  beautiful  roses  on  her 
twenty-seventh  birthday. — Puck. 


"The  stock  you  sold  me  is  full  of  water." 
"Well,"  said  the  agent,  "have  a  blotter."— /•f^e. 


Cleanly:  "Did  the  captain  do  anj 
up  the  precinct?" 

"Some  say  he  got  sixty  thousand  i 
Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


"Bertie,"  said  mother  sorrowfully,  "every  time  you 
are  naughty  I  get  another  gray  hair." 

"My  word,"  replied  Bertie,  "you  must  have  been  a 
terror.    Look  at  grandpa." — Faxon  Floss. 


"Youi  little  dog  looks  very  odd,"  remarked  Jenkins. 
"What  did  you  have  his  tail  cut  off  for?" 

"We  simply  had  to  do  it,"  replied  Dobson;  "he 
wagged  it  so  much,  and  we  live  in  a  flat,  you  know." — 
Suiwra  Weekly. 

mention   Buunm  or  PHAKUAcr. 
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CANS 

FIBRE  CANS 

for  all  dry  products. 

IMAIUNG  CASES 

■crmiMa  cov*i^-IOr  bettlad  llquMs  and 
othar  usaa. 

MAILING  TUBES 

far  calandara  and  othar  printad  mattar. 

PENINSULAR  PAPER  CAN  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIOAM. 

1 

1009&  PROFIT  ON 

wooderfal  repeater.    Sells  at  76c.— (4.60  per 
■dozen,  from  SOUP  jobber.    Order  a  doren  now, 
display  it  and  yon  will  soon  be  back  for  more. 

MATBELL  LABORATORIES,  CHICAGO 

"Mr.  Jobbs  says  he  would  die  for  me." 

"He  can't.    He  haan't  sot  hair  enough."— KuoRtfj. 

Detwht  a.  Ph.  A.  Bbanch.— Professor   Edsel   A. 
Ruddiman's  paper  on  "Glycerin  and  Its  Functions"  was 
the  principal  feature  of  the  November  meeting  of  the 
Detroit  branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 

His  paper  dealt  with  all  the  elixirs,  syrups  and  solu- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  containing  glycerin. 
The    preparations    reported    on    weie    compared    with 
samples  in  which  water,  glucose,  invert  sugar  and  syrup 
respectively  were  substituted  for  glvcerin,  all  of  which 
were  under  observation  for  a  period  of  two  years.    In 
nearly  all  of  the  preparations  to  which  his   work   was 
confined  the  use  of  glycerin  in  small  percentages  did 
not  appear  to  be  of  any  particular  advantage  in  so  far 
as  solution  or  preservation  was  concerned. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper  a  lively  discussion 
followed. 

.     The  meeting,  which  was  preceded  by  a  dinner,  was 
exceptionally  well  attended. 

"What  does  this  picture  represent?" 

"America."  said  the  futurist 

"Why.  it  looks  lo  me  1  ke  a  desert  having  the  colic." 

"That's    America."    answered    the    artist,   briefly.— 

SYPHIUS  can  best  be  treated  with 

SALVARSANo. 
NEOSALVARSAN  and 
BICHLORIDOL  « 
SALICIDOL 

(Mm««t  Salicrbto) 

Theee  mercorUla  are  presented  in  COLLAP- 

accara<T   of  doeage   and   prevent  pain   after 
intnmuBColar  injection. 

not  immediately    available,  write 

a  A.  METZ  LABORATORIES,  he. 

122H»Uon  Stnwt, 
Nmt  Yotfc 

Whea  writtdc  to  AdTMtlMn  pin 
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Every  Nervous 
Woman  Ought 
To  Take 

ANGOSTURA 
BITTERS 

iNY  a  nervous,  exhausted 
woman  whose  work  or  so- 
luties  make  her  grow  tired 
r  needs  only  good,  old,  rcli- 
^ngostura  Bitters  to  make 
«1  like  a  girl  again.  It  helps 
to  feed  the  nerves,  promote  di- 
gestion, increase  the  circulation  and 
restores  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

Note:  There  is  no  substitute  for 
Angostura  Bitters.  It  is  the  winner 
of  25  awards  at  international  expo- 
sitions, and  the  manufacturers  are, 
by  royal  warrant,  purveyors  to  H. 
M.  The  King  of  England  and  the 
Royal  Family  of  Spain. 

Ii  paji  to^B^  ANCOSTUHA  BITTEItS. 
StaJ  fat  Htmi  md  ■mmjvm  diiplayi. 

J.  W.  WUt*PERMAN  ANGOSTURA 

BITTERS  AGENCY,  Inc. 
12  EaM  46th  Street  New  York  City 


PEERLESS  BRAND 
CORKS 


Hannfactttred  expressly  for  the 
Flaest  Prescriptloii  Trade. 


THE  J.  E  PADDOCK  CO., 

Budi  Teradnal,      -      Brooklyii,  N.  T. 


Cop:  "Here!  Where  did  you  steal  that  rug  from?" 
Tramp :  "I  didn't  steal  it.  A  lady  up  the  street  gave 
to  me  and  told  me  to  beat  it." — Eastern  Argus. 


'How  did  that  race  between  the  zebra  and  the 
giraffe  come  out?"  asked  Jinks. 

"It  hasn't  been  decided  yet,"  said  Jorklns.  "The 
giraffe's  head  came  in  two  feet  ahead  of  the  zebra's, 
but  his  tail  was  three  feet  behind." — Finicky  Frails. 


Willie,"  asked  a  New  York  teacher  of  one  of  her 
pupils,  "how  many  make  a  million?" 

"Not    many,"   said   Willie    with   a   grin. — Harper's 

Magasine. 


This  is  a 

bored  already. 

Then  the  piston 


!-cord  trip  for  me,"  said  the  radiator. 
lOnished  the  cylinder,  "I'm  thoroughly 


md  got  tight  again. — RetaU 


The  Lover:  "I  must  get  my  fiancee  a  birthday 
present.    What  would  you  suggest?" 

The  Cynic:  "Oh,  a  stickpin  or  a  cigarette  case- 
something  you  can  use  when  she  breaks  off  with  jrou 
sends  it  back." — Houston  Post. 


1  AdTentierf  picaia  mcalioD  Bollitih  c 
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Albany  Ether  Pro 
Narcosi 

A  nev  siuesthetlc  ether  for  snrglcal  and 
medical  use  Is  being  advertised  to  physicians, 

will  be  presciibiDg  this. 
Obtainable  in  ^  and  ^  lb.  cans. 

We  solicit  your  inqmriea 
ami  orders. 

in  27  languages  throughout  the  United  States 
DRUG  STORESI 

TRINER'S  AMERICAN 
ELIXIR  OF  BIIILR  WINE 

dUtorbancu. 
F.O.B.CUci«o. 

F>  U   S   HI          1  TI 

ALBANY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Other  Triner   Remedies :   Triner'a    Angelica 
Bitter  Tonic,  Triner's  Liniment,  THner's  Anti- 
Dutrin,  Triner'fl  Cough  Sedative,  Triner's  Arom. 
Fl.  Ext.  Cascua  Sagr.,  Triner's  Red  PUla,  etc, 
etc 

JOSEPH  TRINER  COMPANY,      "^'g^gff"" 

1333-1345  S.  A«hlM>d  A*^    -    CHICAGO,  ILL. 

the  letter  box?"      ■ 

"She  was  hatched  from  a  parcel  post  egg."— Z-okm- 
vilU  Courier-JoumaL 

Mas.  A.:    "Are  you  troubled  much  in  your  neigh- 
borhood with  borrowing?" 

Mrs.  T.:    "Yes,  a  good  deal.    My  neighbors  never 
seem  to  have  a  thing  I  want."— Exchange. 

cocoa,  supplied  by  H.  0.  Wilbur  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Phila- 
delphia, is  unequalled.    It  imparts  that  rich,  chocolate 
flavor  which  is  so  delicious  and  appetizing,  and  yet  so 
rare. 

ticularly  interested  in  a  product  of  such  merit. 

"Deab  me,  you  seem  wedded  to  crime!    This  is  your 
fiftieth  conviction." 

"Yes,  me  golden  wedding,  you  might  say,  y'r  Honor." 
—The  Bulletin   (_Sydney). 

"Why  are  you  asking  me  for  help?     Haven't  you 
any  close  relatives?"     "Yes.     Thafs  the  reason  why 
I'm  appealing  to  you." — Oral  Hygiene. 

Order  Ahead 

For  three  years,  wc  have  made  every 
preparation  for  a  big  season's  business,  only 
to  find  that  we  couldn't  ship  fast  enough  to 
meet  the  demand  for 

PI]  f]  X 

"As  Staple  as  Qoim'ne" 

Don't  let  your  stock   run  low.      Th.- 
winter,    manufacturers     are    facing   many 
new  problems  in  making  and  shipping  goods 
promptly.      Pinex    is  a  staple  — you    risk 
nothing  by  looking  ahead  and  buying   for 
future  needs.     Place  your  order  far  enough 
ahead  to  make  certain  delivery. 

Pinex  is  fully  guaranteed  to  the  user  and 

more  than  ever. 

The  Pinex  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  hi 

a  AdTciliMn  pteaM  mcntioii  Buunui  or  Phukact. 
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KOLADEIPHIA.  PA. 


Ask     Your    »   m  > 
Jobber    {or     ^^I^'# 
Prescription        ^LJ3 


CI]  :s 


■UNDFACTDIBD 

K.   W.    McCready 
Cork  Company* 

CHICAOO,  ILL.      r 


Brings  a  Desirable  Clientde 

ALKALOL 

8  oz.  $4.25  per  Doz. 
16  oz.    7.25    "     " 

ALKALOL  COMFAMT,  -  Tumtcn,  Man. 


"What  became  of  Taylor  who  used  to  nm  a  press- 
ing and  dyeing  establishment?" 

"He  went  West  and  was  squeezed  to  death  by  a 
griirly  bear." — Retail  Ledger. 


0-o-OH,    m-o-ther,"    howled    the    child,    "'Willie's 

broken  my  do-ollt" 

"The  naughty  boy  I    How  did  he  do  it?" 

"I — I — I  hit  him  on  the  head  wiv  it  I"  was  the  slow 

lesponse.—PUtsburgh  Chrotticlt-TtUffraph. 


The  Iqt  Fauily. — These  have  been  leaders  in  the 
retail  trade  for  a  long  time.  Sol  is  the  most  persistent 
in  looking  up  trade,  though  El  has  got  better  results. 
I.  L.  L.  has  done  much  to  hinder  the  work  of  the 
squarer  members  of  the  family,  while  Imp.  L.  has  tried 
to  counteract  I.  L.  L.'s  nefarious  work.  D.  E.  F.  has 
now  and  then  appeared,  and  is  never  welcomed  by  the 
rest  of  the  tribe.  R  X.  P.  L.  Icit  is  the  most  reliable 
of  the  family.— Retail  Udger. 


Dissatisfied  Householder:  "Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  this  meter  measures  the  amount  of  gas  we  bum?' 

Gas  Collector :  "I  will  enter  into  no  controvert,  sir ; 
but  I  may  say  that  the  meter  measures  the  amount  of 
gas  you  will  have  to  pay  ioT."— Til-Bits. 


Wbcn  wrltiiii  to  Advertbcn  pl<u«  mcntioa  BcU^Tia   or  PhaUuct. 
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SCAIVII_ESS 
VCN-ril_ATED 

BUNION  PROTECTORS 


Bonlon  ProtcotorUtttflraa  raaJ  raUaf  tram  vnt- 


IfriM  for  fatthmr  pmrtkmlart. 

ELASTIC  TIP  COMPANY, 

370  Atkntie  An.  BOSTON,  IMASS. 


"Tu  quite  a  near  neighbi 
Bore.    "I'm  living  just  acroi 

"Indeed,"  replied  Miss  Smart, 
in  some  day."— C/imJ»ij»  Regiitt 


the  r 


"I  hope  you'll  drop 


Smith  :  "I  say,  Isaacs,  these  Russian  blokes  'ave  the 
funniest  names,  ain't  they? — Michaelovitch,  AndrovJtch. 
Jackovitch,   Stephanovitch." 

Isaacs:  "That's  so.  You  can't  tell  vitch  is  vitch." — 
Sydney  Bulletin. 

In  December,  February  and  March  one  or  i 
of  the  following  articles  will  be  advertised  in  the  lead- 
ing magazines  of  the  country;  No.  2  Maroon  special 
water  bottle,  Ovale  Nurser,  Tip  Top  Nipple.  These 
three  products  are  manufactured  by  the  Whitall  Tatum 
Company,  who  have  offices  in  Philadelphia,  New  Yoifc. 
Boston,  San  Francisco,  Sydney,  and  Buenos  Aires.  The 
Chicago  sample  room  is  located  at  14  N.  Franklin 
Street 

The  name  of  Whitall  Tatum  Company  in  connec- 
tion with  these  rubber  goods  assures  their  depedUability, 


Traveling  Salesuait:  What  became  of  that  stock 
f  canned  corned  beef  you  had  when  I  was  here  last? 

Cross-roads  Retailer:  Nobody  would  buy  the  stuff, 
)  1  sold  it— Retail  Ledger. 


It  Wins  Prescriptions 

Here's  a  capital  gift  for  yoor  physician 
friends — something  that  wiU  be  consulted 
many  times  a  day  and  will  serve  as  a 
constant  reminder  of  yotir  store. 

THE  PHYSICIAN'S  PEKFECT 
CALL  LIST 

is  a  valnable  aid  to  the  practitioner  of 
medicine.  It  is  an  efficient  bookkeeper.  It 
saves  time.    It  prevents  loases. 

Price  <o  the  Trade.  $1.A0  Each. 
Lew  2A  Per  Cent. 

Name  of  phjrsician,  "Compliments  of" 
and  name  of  the  dmg^st  (ch*  his  pharmacy) 
embossed  in  gold  on  Uie  cover,  free  of  chaise. 
Lei  at  bare  your  orders. 

B.  G.  SWIFT.  Publisher. 

Box  4ft4.  .  .        DETIOrr,  MICH. 


B  AdvMtiicn  plMM  B 


1  Bauteix  or  PHAiUACr. 
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VOU  can  confidently  sell  and  dispense 
-•■  these  products.  They  are  U.  S.  P. 
Always  uniform,  and  distributed  ex- 
clusively through  the  Drug  Trade. 

Manufactimd  and  Sold  br 

THORKILDSEN-MATHER  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILUU-a  A. 


SHEET    MUSIC 

Is  an  appropriate  Bide-line  for  the  Drug  Store 
and  one  conveniently  handled. 

The  McKinlc)'  Edition  of  Fifteen  Cent  Mniic  li  Che 
moit  detlnble  to  bundle,  dne  to  iti  compkct  f  onn  and  large 


percentue  of  profit  {200%),  and  because  It  establithes 
the  bett  foundation  for  a  bhect  Moilc  Department  with 
minimom  investment;  and  became  It  it  backed  by  the 
"Laisett  Exdativelv  Sheet  MuiIc  House  In  The  Woild" 
— pQbUibine  andjobbing. 

Our  jobbing:  Depannent  it  the  Laivett   and   Uatt 
Complete,  aSMdlns-  yon  lervice  aneqnalled  by  any  other 
Miuic  House- 
Write  for  samples  and  paiticnlai*. 

Mckinley  music  ca 

IBOl  to  13  E.  SBth  St.,  CHICAOO,  ILL. 

1«»  W.  4B1II  St,  MEW  YORK. 


Leading  Importers,  Exporters, 
Merchants,  Producers,  and  Millers  of 

CRUDE  DRUGS 

of  all  kinds  and  descriptions. 

WHOLE,  GRANULATED    AND    POWDERED. 
DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN. 
Parrayora  to  L«r^  Conanmera. 

S.  B.  PENICK  &  COMPANY.  Inc. 

MIOiawlWualMwn*..,  _                    2i4^B9FnM3t. 
JTCItyadAri»»BU.H.C HwwVMkCltr 


"Why,  Tommy!"  exclaimed  the  Sunday-school 
teacher,  "don't  you  say  your  prayers  every  night  before 
you  go  to  bed?" 

"Not  any  more,"  replied  Tommy.  "I  uster  when  I 
slept  in  a  folding  bed,  though."— Dou6/*  Upper, 


"It's  just  as  wrong  to  gamble  when  you  win  as 
when  you  lose." 

"Yassuh,"  asserted  Mr.  Erastus  Pinkley.  "De  im- 
morality is  jes'  as  great,  but  de  inconvenience  ain't"— 

IVashiiigton  Star. 

■Thk  time  will  come,"  thundered  the  suffragette 
orator,  "when  woman  will  get  a  man's  wages!" 

"Yes,"  sadly  muttered  a  man  on  the  rear  seat,  "next 
Saturday  mght."~Excetsior  Gate  tie. 


A  COMMA  often  makes  a  lot  of  difference  in  a  line; 
so  does  the  spacing.  A  poetess  wrote,  "My  soul  is  a 
lighthouse -keeper."  The  printer  made  it  read,  "My  sou! 
is  a  light  housekeeper." — Boston  Transcript, 


Edith  :  "Maud  Elderby  has  a  remarkable  fresh  c< 


Marie :  "Hasn't  she  ?    I  never  saw  such  a  young  head 
n  such  old  shoulders." — Boston  Tratueript. 
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SEASONABLE   PHARMACEUTICALS 


BOTo-F<Mniialin 
lodotone 

Phoq>h<Nrem  Com. 
Neutralm 


per  doz.  $  4.50 
"  «  10.50 
"  *•  15.00 
*•      «       15.00 


Onr  fall  advertising  campaign  on  these  articles,  among  physicians,  is  started.    May  we 
suggest  you  familiarize  yourself  with  these  seasonable  speddties. 

Wriie  for  desaiptive  IHeredure. 
EIMER  &   AMEND,         Thitd  Ave.,  ISth  and  19th  St*. 


New  York. 


How  Much  Are  You  Worth 
To  Your  Employer? 

He  once  had  your  job  and  received  for  the  work 
Toa  are  doing  much  less  than  you  are  f  ettinfi^ 
The  mail  course  in  pharmacy  onered  by  the  PiDX 
will  help  you  rise  to  chief  prescription  cleric  and 
proprietor.  You  stay  at  home  and  do  not  lose  a 
day  s  worlc 

Hondreds  of  students  have  successfully  passed 
the  state  board  and  write  it  was  due  to  onr 
course.' 

Writm  for  Frme  Sampim  Lmaaan  and  Ttrma. 

PRACTICAL  DRUGGIST  INSTITUTE 

30  ANN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Roger  Hornsby^  the  St.  Louis  star,  won  the  1920 
betting  championship  of  the  National  League. — St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat, 


"I  SUPPOSE  you  would  be  terribly  disappointed  if  you 
were  not  returned  to  G>ngress." 

"I'm  not  sure,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum.  "Some- 
times I  think  it  would  be  a  relief  to  lay  off  for  a  term 
and  criticize  the  other  fellows." — Washington  Star, 


The  big  series  of  Bicycle  advertisements  now  ap- 
pearing in  the  large  national  magazines  is  interesting 
thousands  of  people  in  card  plasring.  This  is  bound  to 
increase  the  demand  for  playing  cards. 

Druggists  are  wisely  looking  to  their  stocks  and 
are  preparing  for  a  big  business  by  ordering  a  sufficient 
supply  of  Bicycle  cards  from  the  U.  S.  Playing  Card 
Company,  Dept  2,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  or  Windsor, 
Canada. 

Arc  you  ready  to  meet  the  demand? 


Faiung  to  have  exact  change  for  a  C.  O.  D.  package, 
the  lady  of  the  house  called  downstairs  to  the  cook, 
"Mary,  have  you  any  coppers  with  you?" 

"Yis  mum,"  came  the  answer,  "I  have  two,  but  the 
both  of  thim  are  me  cousins." — Re-Saw, 


. 


ERGO APIOL  (Smith) 

Protective  Mark 

PalMtod  ia  U.  S.  a^  F«rai|a  CMMIriw 

Ergoaiiiol    (Smith)  is  now  identifaec!  by  the  letters 
M.  H.  S.  in  the  gelatin  on  the  inside  of  each  capaule. 

These  letters  are  not  visible  from  the  joutride.  but 
they  are  plainly  discernible  in  the  gelatin  when  the 
capsule  is  cut  in  half. 

Blartin  H.  Smith  Co.,  New  York^N. Y. 


Write  for  Our 
Large  ^1920^ 
Catalogue  ''B'' 


?1'^^ 


Conplete  lines  of  JewdryyDiamondi^  Watches, 
Clocks,  SflTenrare  and  Cot  Glass. 

WALLENSTQN,  MAYER  &  CO., 


31-39  E.  4th  St^  Cincfamiiati,  Ohio. 


SI 


tSlfBMwck  mota^miW^ 


Labels,  stickers,  paper  boxes,  folding  cartons, 
non-secret  oatfits,  cans,  9  blanks,  cases,  files; 
everything  in  fact  that  is  printed  or  litho- 
graphed, for  the  druggist. 

Yoors  for  attention-compelling  packages. 

The  Chicago  Label  and  Box  Co. 

312-328  N.  BiAY  ST..  -  dOCACO.  ILL. 


Wb«n  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  Bulletik  of  Pbarmact. 
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BLISS  Free  Goods: 
INATIVE 
HERBS 


ESTABLISHED  1888 


Effective 
September  1,   192a 


ORDER  $30  WORTH  OF  OUR  PREPARAnOllS 

ASSORT  THEM  AS  YOU  WISH 
W«  UU  Iwa  PIEK  COOPS— 1  Dw  Hii  IhUi.  M  (Urn  Skm).    WUmt 


ALONZO  0.  BUSS  MEDICAL  CO.,  Bliu  Biuldiiit,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C 


Chinese 
Chemist"n'iDru^st 

Thfc  monthly  Dluttrated  Journal,   devoted   to 

the  intcresti  of  the  CtUnete  drvg  trade,  aim*  to 

bring  about  a  doicr  cooperation  between   the 

Weitem  manufacturer  and  the  Chlnoe  dealer. 

For  adoerOsing  rata,  write 

TRADE  JOURNALS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

M  Nanldnc  Ro«l, 


The  Old  Reliable 

JAPANESE    OIL 

(EN-AR-CO) 

Alwaya  in  Demand— Everywhere 

If  yoti  need  new  cartons  or  labels  to  freshen 
tip  your  stock  we  will  gladly  send  them 
upon  request  We  will  also  send  advertis- 
ing matter  and  show  cards  at  any  time. 
Order  from  your  jobber. 

National  Remedy  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 


HIGGINS' 


Dimwiu  faki 
Btwul  Wdttacb 

DnwiBs  ■ ■  "^ 

OScapH 


•  FbHt  Hi  But   Ml   iiri   MutiM 

ta  TOdtmU  trom  oonoslTe  uid  111- 

nwUlnf  Ink!  and  •dbntTM  uid  adopt  the 
Hldlu'lBlnaBi  AdWalna.  Thcrwillbe* 
'  mt4>roD.thciT»nM>nrMt,c>eKD.weIl 

..  jodirltbalio  elBcienl.   Tbwiorinui 

Mtn<«lT«uidpTofit»bleliiiaroTDTQCStar«L 

I  CHAS.  M.  HISSINS  «  CO.,  Mfn. 


Ten  Million  Women 
Want 

nu-/HRr 


InwmnHdmwUmllM—lhmgTmmth 
PUASKD  BPSSDT 

PATBONB  SALES 

btaukSLM.  Titkitrt^SSJOmte. 


Professor:  "I'm  sorry  to  tcll  you,  madam,  that 
your  daughter  is  hopeless.    She  has  no  talent 

Mrs.  Lowell  Brown :  "Huh  I  I  thought  I  was  pay- 
ing you  to  give  her  tome"— New  York  World. 


Young  Thing:  "I  wonder  why  they  call  it  free 
verse?" 

The  Poet:  "That's  simple.  Did  you  ever  try  to 
sell  a.nyf"—Jack-o''Lantem. 


Bobby  :    "Is  oxygen  what  the  oxen  breathe  all  day?" 
Papa;    "Of     course,    and    what    everything    else 

breathes." 

Bobby:    "And  is  nitrogen  what  everyone  breathes 

at  night?"— London  Mot/. 


"What's  the  dispute  all  about?"  demanded  the  pro- 
prietor. "Remember,  in  this  store  the  customer  is 
always  right." 

"Attaboy,  he  says  you're  an  old  shark,"  explained 
the  cleric  briefly.— rft*  PuitUr. 


Wh(s  writins  to  AdTcrtluit  p 


"What's  your  favorite  wild  game?" 
"Football."— B  Of  (on  Transcript. 


t  ntoliDn  BuuniH   ot  Fbaiuacv. 
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FACTOLAC 


HOPKINS 
AN  IDEAL  EMULSIFIER 


Factolac  is  as  perfect  a  combination  of  vegetable  excipients 
as  can  be  made  for  the  preparation  of  permanent  emulsions. 
It  is  an  absolutely  pure,  harmless,  neutral  agent  for  making 
emulsions  of  both  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  Its  use  insures  a 
homogeneous  mixture  of  oils  and  water  which  is  readily 
made  without  trituration  or  special  apparatus. 


The  emulsions  formed  by  FACTOLAC  are  not  thick  or 
viscid,  but  creamy  and  smooth,  like  rich,  new  milk.  These 
qualities  make  FACTOLAC  ah  ideal  emulsifier  and  an  indispensable  requisite  at  the  prescription 
counter  or  in  the  Is^ratory.     Results  are  certain  and  rapid  without  requiring  special  apparatus. 

IVrii^  for  sample  and  further  detail. 

J.  L  HOPKINS  ft  COMPANY,         standardized  crude  drug  herchamts 


NEWTORIL 


■m  ■  ■%  ^  M]^     Po'  Indigestion, 
K'l*Mwnl^    ^^  ^  RegnUte  the  Stomach 
■^■■^^^^^^    and  Bowels.    TenmilUonsol 
Rlpani  Tabnles  have  been  sold  in  a  single  month. 

A  GOOD  PROFIT  FOR  THE  RETAOLER 

Bipans  Tabnles,  lOo .dot.  $0.70 

S6o  (ohoo-ooat) doc   2J0 

TBoCfamily) doc   tJOO       ,^ 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  JOBBER      '^^^ 

latanr^ 
THE  RIPAN8  CHEMICAL  COMPANY.         NEW  YORK. 


A  LFTTLE  GIRL  of  scveii,  wHo  hated  being  called  in  the 
morning,  tried  to  think  up  some  way  to  avoid  it.  The 
next  morning  her  mother  found  this  notice  pinned  on 
her  coverlet,  'Trespassers  on  my  dreams  will  be  prose- 
kattdJ'— 'Boston  Transcript 


Two  calendars,  telling  what  articles  to  display  in  the 
window  for  each  week  of  the  year,  constitute  but  one 
of  the  feattlres  of  "Window  Displays  for  Druggists" 
published  by  E.  G.  Swift,  P.  O.  Box  484,  Detroit,  Mich, 

In  addition  the  book  contains  descriptions  and 
engravings  of  115  profit-producing  window  displays, 
together  widi  illustrations  of  attractive  placards  and 
articles  on  window  trimming  in  general.  You  can 
secure  a  copy  for  $1.00  post-paid. 


"When,"  asked  the  inquisitive  salesman  in  house- 
hold furnishings,  "did  the  word  'outfit'  as  a  verb  begin 
to  be  used  in  this  country?" 

"Dunno,"  replied  the  careless  one.  "Guess  it  was 
when  George  Washington  out  fit  the  British." — Retail 
Ledger. 


RECRUrr:  "Shall  I  mark  time  with  my  feet,  sir?" 
Lieutenant   (sarcastically) :    "My  dear   fellow,  did 

yon  ever  hear  of  marking  time  with  your  hands?" 
Recruit:    "Yes,  sir;  clocks  do  it" — The  Christian 

Register, 


Ever  Try  It^  Druggist? 

If  not,  send  for  a  FREE  SAMPLE  of 
GRil^ULATED  BORIC  ACID.  Once 
used  yon  will  never  again  attempt  to 
use  POWDERED  BORIC  ACID  for 
makincr  solntiona.  Show  it  to  the 
DOCTOR.  He'U  like  it.  Better  stock 
it.  It  is  padced  in  ^Ib.,  Mb.  and  5-lb. 
cartons.    It  is  U.  S.  P. 

PACIFIC    COAST    BORAX   CO. 


MEWYCNOC 


CHRAOO 


SAN  FRANCBOO 


''Write  for  our  special  price 
list  Get  the  benefit  of  the 
dropping  market.' 


»» 


GIBBS  &  COMPANY, 

7-11-13  East  Jackson  Bhrd.,  CSiicago,  DL 


«« 


OUR  CKLKBRATCD  SPECIALTY 


»ff 


BKWfARK  OP 
COLORABLK 
IISITATIONS 


TAP^ 


Raglstawd  la  U.  8.  FkUb*  OOb* 


Wk  will 

PROTECT 
lOUR  mOHTS 


U.  8.  Oont  «f , 
llMtnida' 


I  ow  itahti  to  tha  axel— iTa  dm  9i 
iC*CMdC*C«r  BLACK. 


CAP8UI-ATING 

W«  wlH  esteen  tt  a  favor  to  figure  on  avch 
fonaaisi  as  srou  pat  oat  In  Capanlo  form 

H.  PLMircN  A  Son,  Inc^  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CAPSULE  SPECIAUETS 


When  writing  to  Advertiaera  please  mention  Bullbtiit  oy  Pkaxmact. 
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PUMTY 

HUheaf 

QUALITY 

Guaranty 


ESSENTIAL  OILS 

niTZSCHE  BIOTBESS.  Inc.  New  Toik 


On  Prescriptions  — 

Merck's 


^Sl  LAVETTE     PATENT     ENVELOPE 


For  nu^lnc  Fhotwraplu.  PrintCfOklaMlu*.  Orsat- 
lu  Odda.  tiod  similar  BrUclM  wUoh  iaoMsA  > 
rrinloroad  SDTalope. 

Order  and  repUnitk  your  gtook 

from  your  jobber. 

W.  G.RIMCT*SOH.  170  W.Kwridj*  St..  cameo.  111. 


s:  i-.  i^i 


THE  KREDO  ABDOMINAL  SUPPORT 


IQOO 


PRESCRIPnON  BLANKS 


(Uhb  FiBlah  Ba>d,  100  fa  PadI 


?$2.50 


m-tm  ChX^  Stnit. 


ARMAND    POWDER 

I  P>r*  7<>v  *  profit  kad 


Write  ni  tor  tpedal  daali  and  dlMoant. 
THE  AMUHD  COHPANT, 


DRUG     Mlt-L.8 


r^  drat  crindlnc.  .  Grindlns 
'  doneb7lmti>ct:>»MctiOB 
mrfson.  bliupla  Id  cob. 
tnetloB,  Urte  madtj.  my 
nrable,  and  reqnttH  if  poiRr 
Utn  na  other  mlU  ot  aame 
tpadtT.    Uxd  extcnalTelT  te 


V^DtVleirlfo.IMEADHILI. 


mplea  (TODiid  fns  of  cbai«c. 
IUiult*ted  GBtalos  upon  reaoeal 


^   THE    "WA 

r  AOTIFICI 

^   MMQrt.HMli»CI>,13>fc 


"WALKEASY" 

m-IFICIAL  LEC 


Wbcn  writing  to  AdTcrtlMr*  pleai 


"Skinnem  was  right  in  that  ad  of  his  last  week." 

"What  was  that?" 

"He  advertised  that  dollars  did  double  duty  that 
day.  I  spent  a  dollar  there  and  found  he  was  abso- 
lutely truthful  in  his  advertising." 

"Yes?" 

"Yep.  The  dollar  I  spent  lost  my  money  for  me 
for'  him." — Retail  Ledger. 


The  street-car  conductor  examined  the  transfer 
thoughtfully  and  said  meekly.  'This  here  transfer  ex- 
pired an  hour  ago,  lady."  The  lady,  digging  into  her 
purse  after  a  coin,  replied,  "No  wonder,  with  not  a 
single  ventilator  open  in  the  whole  car!"— Fi/cti  Star. 


Calleb:  "So  your  son  Willie  has  got  a  job  as  an 
office  boy.    How  is  he  getting  on?" 

Fond  Mother:  "Splendidly  1  He  already  knows  who 
ought  to  be  discharged,  and  is  merely  waiting  to  get 
promoted  so  that  he  can  attend  to  'A,"^Boslon 
Transcript. 


"1  SAW  your  ad.,  'Wanted:  a  man  to  retail 
canaries.' " 

"Yes;  are  you  ready  to  go  to  work?" 

"I  don't  want  a  job;  what  I  want  to  know  is  how 
did  they  lose  their  tails?"— Bird  Lif*. 

meolion  BfLunii  M  Ph'aimact. 
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Sells  Every  day  in  the  year 

Wyeth's  Sage  and  Sulphur 

To  darken  gray,  faded  hair 

Buy  3  dozen — heavily  advertised — Gives  satisfaction 
— Big  seller — Steady  repeater — Push  it — big  profits 

THE     LOCK-STUB     CHECK     SYSTEM 


§!»•  1  Stand  Contains    5  Danemlmitlvi 


FouiTTAiN  Mcnnv. 

in*  5c  tn    2Se  In 
Be  to     SOc 
Be   t«B1.00 


I.  IrMldiiB,  H.  V.      THE  LOCK-STUB  CHKCK  COMPANY,      23  Qalnoy  St,  Chlcas«. 


I:grhan8 


FOR    TUB    OUMg 


Natioaal  advertiiinf  ii  Bdnoatiiif  millioni  oi 
people  to  the  me  of  Porhan'i  "  For  tha  Gnmi"  at 
•  prereotive  of  Pyorrhea. 

A  ite«dr  feller  and  a  bi|  ropMter. 

^^  FORHAN  COmPANT.  FORHAK'S,  Ltd. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


LEECHES 

Largest  Importers  in  the  United  States 
fvmuk  Dnn  Ctwnpmy,  ScrMton^  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


"What  did  Miss  Flashly,  of  the  ribbon  department, 
say  when  you  proposed  to  her?" 

"She  said,  'pooh,'  but  she  didn't  mean  it." 
"Only  a  sham  pooh,  eh?" — Retail  Ledger. 


A  TSAUP  asked  a  gentleman  for  a  few  cents  to  buy 

"Can't  you  go  into  any  business  that  is  more  profit- 
able than  this?" 

"I'd  like  to  open  a  bank  if  I  could  only  get  the 
tools,"  answered  the  tramp,— Foctory  FacU. 


Husband  (looking  up  from  the  paper  which  he  has 
been  reading)  :  "I  see  Thompson's  shirt-store  has  been 
burned  out." 

Wife  (sUghtly  deaf)  :    "Whose?" 

Husband :   "Thompson's  shirt-store." 

Wife;   "Dear  me,  who  tore  it?" — Blighty. 


ESSENTIAL    OILS 


THE 


D*0 


BRAND 


THE  STANDARD  OF  QUAUTY 

Order  from  yoor  iihrlnilnr  in  oiiirinal  pacfcattaa 
under  anr  label  and   fn«Mii^  aeaJ.    I    ounce   and 

DODGE  &  OLCOIT  C0„  New  York. 


Sal  Hepatica 

SMALL  SIZE,  $2  80P«rDoz. 
MEDIUM  SIZE,  SeOPerDoz. 
LARGE  SIZE,     ll.20PerOox. 

QyuUqrdlHoyirti: 
e  dB.  hmU  (or  cqiilnlMt),  S% 
M  dn.  mill  (ot  «|ii>>«<wt),  B% 

ALL  JOBBERS 


BRISTOL-MYERS  CO. 

NEW  YORK 


Wbaa  writinc  to  AdT«rti*ei«  pIcaM  meotion   Dclutih   a 
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Three  Ways  to  Sell 
Germicidal  Soap 

A  New  YoA  drusKist  and  his  derfci  nicsett 
Gennicidal  Soap  with  every  package  of  hair  tonic 
told.  "Shampoo  thoroughly  with  Germicida] 
Soap,"  they  say,  "and  then  apply  the  hair  tonic. " 

The  manager  of  a  Seattle  drug  store  gets  his 
clerks  to  follow  up  all  calls  for  salves  with  the 
suggestion:  "Wash  the  wound  thorou^ily  with 
Germicidal  Soap  and  warm  water;  then  apply 
the  salve." 

An  Adanta  druggist  sells  a  cake  of  Germicidal 
Soap  to  one  out  of  every  four  customers  for  foot 
powders.  He  says  to  his  patrons:  "Wash  the 
feet  with  Germicidal  Soap  and  warm  waterj  then 
dust  the  powder  into  the  shoes." 

If  a  window  display  will  help  you  sell  Germicidal 
Soap;  if  a  supply  of  counter  folders  will  assist  you 
in  any  way;  if  a  couple  of  hundred  typed  letters 
will  pave  die  way  tot  you— dicn,  by  all  means,  let 
us  have  your  order  for  a  gross  of  the  soap  and 
the  adverdnng. 

Pkike,  Davii  &  Company 

DETSOIT 
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WANT     ADVERTISEMENTS 

aroiES.  nxniiES  and  APPARAiua  fos  sale. 

BELP  WANTED.  SITUATIONa  WANTED. 
BUSINESS  AND  PKOFESSIONAL  GBANGES.  ETC. 

■ataa.— 25  wordi  or  l6i8  (one  Insertion},  |1«00;  each  additional  word,  ft  cents;  oaah  wUk  ardmr. 
Gopsr  slioold  reach  as  before  the  2Gtii  of  the  month  to  insora  insertion  in  the  next  month's  issue. 

THE  BULLETIN  OF  PHARMACY.  Detroit.  Mich. 


WANTED.— Dnisffist»phTtician  and  dentitt  in  frrowing  Idaho 
town  of  70a  Iror  full  particulars  address  f^o.  1201,  BuL- 
LXTiM  or  Pharmacy,  Detroit  Mich.  12 


WANTED.— Registered  pharmacist,  registered  in  Ohia    No 
soda  fountain,  wall-paper,  or  paints.    Good  hours,  good 
wages.    Address  R.  H.  R.,  care  BULLSTUf  or  Pharmacy,     is 


DRUG  STORES  SOLD  AND  FURNISHED;  also  furnish 
positions  and  all  kinds  employees.  All  States.  Doctors, 
Dentists,  Veterinarians  fumisheo.  F.  V.  Knieirt;  Omaha,  Neb., 
EsUb.  1904.  12 


F 

growing  State  in  tlie  United  States?    Write  to  J.  1*.  McElree, 
1646  Cannenga  ATenue,  Hollywood,  Calit  12 


OR  SALE.— Several  good  paving  drug  stores,  California  and 
Nevada.    Why  not  a  business  in  California,  the  fastest 


WANTED.— A  good,  honest,  hustling  salesman  who  is  now 
calling  regularly  on  the  drug  trade  to  sell  our  line  of  labels 
and  boxes.  We  make  auick  shipments  of  lahels.  Straight  but 
liberal  commission.  Merchants*  Publishing  Co.,  Kalamasoo, 
Mich.  12 


FOR  SALE.— In  northwestern  Wisconsin,  Rezall  store.  Only 
drug  store  in  town  of  2500;  farming  and  lumbering  country. 
Town  has  3  churches,  3  schools^  and  3  saw  mills.  Rezall,  Sonora, 
Eastman,  Dr.  Roberts,  IntemationaJ,  and  Parker  Pen  Agencies. 
Sales  this  vear  will  run  better  than  |i5/)oa  With  fuiJ  stock, 
necessary  side-lines  and  good  management  it  will  do  consider- 
ably better.  Overhead  expenses  light  Will  lump  stock  and 
fixtures  at  fTOOC^  or  sell  at  Cuventory.  Will  lease  or  sell  building 
with  store  room  30x60.  Store  room  and  fixtures  modem. 
Address  M.  O.  B.,  care  Bullsthi  of  Pharmacy.  12 


WANTED.— To  bear  from  owner  of  good  drug  store  for  sale. 
Cash  price,  full  description.    D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  12 


FOR  SALE.— Drug  store,  Indiana  college  town.    Established 
16   years.      Doing   a  good   business.     Invoice   |l6^ooo. 
Address  Ind.,  care  Bulletin  or  Pharmacy.  12 


WANTED.— Salesman  for  reliable  line  of  men's  leather 
goods.    Liberal  commissions.    State  territory,  references, 
etc.    The  Beach  Leather  Co.,  Coshocton,  Ohio.  12 


IMPORTING.— Drug  clerk«  junior,  desires  position  with  im- 
porting, patent  meoicine,  chemical  and  surgical  supply  house. 
Preter&bly  small  concern.     Excellent   credentials.     Address 


Box  122,  care  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy. 


12 


FOR  SALE.— Best  country  drug  store  between  Cleveland  and 
Buffala  Rexall  and  Nval  agencies.  Thirtv-eight  miles 
east  of  Cleveland,  paved  all  tne  way.  Beautiful  fountain,  oak 
fixtures.  Nine-year  lease— 130.00  per  month.  Brick  block.  A 
real  opportunitv  for  a  live  wire;  business  |i7»ooo  vear,  a  liouooo 
proposition.    Terms.    Address  W.  E.  Arnold,  Madison,  Ohio. 

12 


DRUGGIST.— Graduate  prefeired.  by  an  old  and  reliable 
pharmaceutical  house  for  detailing  physicians  and  selling 
whol^ale  and  retail  druggists  in  Louisiuia  and  Arkansas, 
headquarters  in  New  Orleans;  also  one  in  New  York  State  with 
headquartera  in  Buffalo.  Permanent  positions;  must  be  capable, 
energetic,  and  of  high  character.  State  age,  experience  in  drug 
business,  salary,  and  eight  references.  Exceptional  opportunity 
for  the  right  man.  Address  Box  iioi,  care  Bulletin  of  Phar- 


macy. 


12 


Physician's  Perfect  Call-List  and  Recorde 

BBsssBsYOUR  DOCTOR  PRIBMDfi  ^^ILLr  APPRECCIATB  ITobssss 

This  book  is  a  necessity  to  every  general  practitioner.  It  saves  the  doctor's  time.  It  prevents 
losses.    It  provides  a  simple,  efficient  method  of  keeping  acooonts  with  patients. 

It  is  the  most  conveniently  arranged  visiting-list  ever  pablished;  provides  a  place  of  record  for 
prescriptions  of  narcotics  (as  required  oy  the  Harrison  Act),  an  obstetncal  record,  a  record  of  deaths,  a 
vaccination  record,  a  record  of  bUis  and  accoonts,  blanks  for  memoranda,  m<mthly  sammary,  etc ;  contains 
a  complete  table  of  adult  doses  (86  pages),  a  table  of  doses  for  childr^  an  obstetrical  table,  a  table  of 
equivalent  weights  and  measures,  a  table  of  thermometric  equivalents,  a  percentage  solution  table,  a 
list  of  poisons  and  antidotes,  as  well  as  much  other  informatwn  of  value  to  every  practicing  f^ysician. 

Handeomely  bound  in  levant  noroeeow    Full  gih  edgea.   Name  of  tlie  pkysidan,''CoaipliflMBts  of  and 
of  the  droggiat  (or  plmnnacy) — tliree  Bnea — emboaaed  in  gold  free  of  cfaaige. 


E.  G.  SWIFT,  Publisher, 


PRICK  TO  THK  TRADK,  $i.80,  LBSS  29% 

743-747  Atwater  Street, 


DETROIT,  Mica 


When  writing  to  Advertiaen  please  mention  Bulletin  or  PhaxiIacy. 
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PALMER'S  LOTION 

HAS  NO  COMPETITION.     IT   IS   THE    BEST    KNOWW   REMEDY 
FOR  ECZEMA.  PIMPLES.  SCRATCHES  AND   BURNS 


WINDOW     SCREEN     EXHIBIT 
SEND    YOUR    ORDCR   TO     ME    OR    GIVE    IT  TO    MY    SALESMAN    FOR   A 
«e.OO  ASSORTMENT  OP  THIS  WONDERFUL  LOTION  AND  LOTION  SOAP 

PALMER'S 
LOTION  SOAP 

CONTAINS  THE  WONDERPUU  PALMER'S  LOTION  COMB[NEO  WITH  SWEET  HHAUIM 
aUMS     AND    REFRESHINO  AROMATICS  MAKrNQ  THE  MOST  PERFECT  TOILET  SOAP. 

A     GUARANTEED      PROPOSITION     THAT     BEARS     YOU      60     PEB     CENT. 

PROFIT    AND    A    NICE    WINDOW    DISPLAY. 
A    pHYsrciAN'S    PREsCRfPTJON     SOLD     TO    SOLON     PALMER.     IN     ia4e.     WHO 

LAYS  NO  CLAIM  TO  BEINO  A  PHYSICIAN.  BUT  ONLY  THE  COMPOUNDER  OF  THI 
HOST  WONDERFUL  REMEDY  FOR  DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  TO  THE  SKIN  YKT 
DISCOVERED. 

SOLON      PALMER,     PERFUMER.     NEW     YORK.  N.  Y. 
MAKER     OF     THE     WONDERFUl_ 

garde:ngi_o 

PERFUME.  COMPLEXION  POWDER.  TALCUM  POWDER,  SACHET  AND  SOAP. 

P.  S.-MR.  DRUGaST:  LET  YOUR  SLOGAN  BE:  "  BUY 

AT  HOME  AND  HELP  THE  TOWN  IN  WHICH  YOU  UVE," 

YOUR  DRUOOieT  HAS  THE  BEST 

When  writing  to  AdTertijcn  plewc  mentloo  Bullktin   Ot  Pbakiuct. 


Widely  Useful  in  Medicine 
and  Surgery 

SCARCELY  a  drug  in  the  whole  materia  medica 
is  more  prominent  than  Adrenalin— a  product 
that  has  steadily  advanced  in  usefulness  until  now  it 
takes  its  place  beside  such  old  standbys  as  digitalis, 
potassium  iodide  and  calomel. 

The  varied  uses  of  Adrenalin  in  medicine  and 
surgery  are  being  described  in  a  series  of  monthly 
announcements  now  appearing  in  the  medical  jour- 
nals of  the  country.  Asthma,  shock,  hemorrhage, 
organotherapy  and  local  anesthesia  are  among  the 
topics  taken  up  in  these  educational  articles. 

Naturally  the  demand  for  Adrenalin  will  increase, 
and  of  course  this  demand  will  seek  expression  in 
the  drug  stores  of  the  land.  Is  your  stock  of  Adren- 
alin sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements? 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 


The  True  Story  of  Aspirin 


Facts  About  '^ Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin''  Whicb  Every  Drug  Clerk 
Sbould  Know— Why  Millions  Look  for  the  ''Bayer  Cross'' 

By  REN  MULFORD,  Jr. 


THE  story  of  Aspirin  is  one  of  the  most 
glorious  chronicles  of  helpfulness  in  all 
the  world  of  medicine.  When  Bayer  in- 
troduced Aspirin  to  physicians  in  1900  it  was 
intended  for  the  relief  of  rheumatism.  Its 
value  in  the  relief  of  colds,  congestion  and  for 
pain  generally  w'as  promptly  demonstrated. 
Today  the  name  "Bayer"  holds  a  place  in  the 
everlasting  affection  and  appreciation  of  the 
peoples  of  the  entire  world. 

THE  BKKiKST  OK  ALL  SKLl.LKS 

"Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin"  have  won  uni- 
versal recognition  as  the  best  seller  among 
standards  for  the  relief  of  headache,  neuralgia 
and  pain  generally.  Like  every  other  leader 
thev  have  been  imitated,  but  evervwhere  it  is 
agreed  that  Bayer  care  is  responsible  for  the 
unequalled  efficiency  of  "Bayer  Tablets  of  As- 
pirin." For  years  the  world's  greatest  physi- 
cians prescribed  Aspirin  for  the  relief  of  pain. 
Its  safety,  conclusively  proved  by  millions,  led 
to  the  introduction  to  the  trade  of  genuine 
"Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin,"  which  now  indis- 
putably hold  their  place  of  pre-eminence  in  the 
confidence  of  both  drug  trade  and  buying 
public. 

WHY    rKOI'LK    KXl'KCT    "bAVKR." 

Bayer  proclaims  in  every  piece  of  printed 
literature  which  the  public  read,  in  every  ad- 
vertisement: "Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid." 

There  is  good  reason  for  the  assertion  that 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  persons  who 
go  into  drug  stores  and  ask  for  "Aspirin,"  ex- 
pect to  get  "Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin."  They 
are  disappointed,  chagrined  and  not  infre- 
quently angered  if  they  are  offered  anything 
else.  Failing  to  find  the  "Bayer  Cross"  on 
tablets  means  that  they  have  not  been  given 
genuine  Aspirin  with  a  record  of  twenty-one 
years  of  safety. 


WISE   DRI'GGISTS  PLAY   SAFE. 

It  has  been  urged,  and  with  good  reason, 
that  druggists  who  stick  to  the  sale  of  "Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin"  exclusively,  are  simply  fol- 
lowing popular  demand.  They  are  safe  in 
every  psychological  sense.  They  take  no 
chances  on  forfeiting  the  confidence,  good  will 
and  trade  of  customers  who  keep  step  with 
the  times. 

Every  American  has  the  truth  pounded  into 
him  in  big,  bold  headlines;  striking  illustra- 
tions and  convincing  language  that  Aspirin, 
introduced  to  physicians  over  twenty-one  years 
ago,  and  proved  safe  by  millions,  is  found  only 
in  genuine  "Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin." 

Every  day  of  the  365  in  every  year  in  daily 
newspapers,  in  weeklies  and  monthly  maga- 
zines the  story  is  repeated.  -  The  public  is  edu- 
cated to  look  for  the  "Baver  Cross"  and,  like 
the  fellow  in  the  opera,  the  public  "Wants 
what  it  wants,  when  it  wants  it." 

Ct'STOMKK    MAKING    CO-Ot'ERATlON. 

Nobody  is  allowed  to  forget  that  unless  the 
"Bayer  Cross"  is  on  both  package  and  tablets 
the  product  is  not  genuine  "Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin." 

From  the  viewpoint  of  good  business, 
"Bayer"  gives  greater  backing  to  the  druggist 
in  one  month  than  purveyors  of  substitutes 
promise  to  give  in  half  a  dozen  years. 

One  million  dollars  is  a  pretty  good  sum  to 
spend  for  advertising,  but  it  is  only  part  of 
the  full  measure  of  service  and  continuous 
co-operation  that  "Bayer"  gives  druggists.  In 
addition  to  sending  Aspirin  customers  to  the 
druggist  by  all-the-year-round  big  advertising, 
Bayer  insures  him  against  all  possible  loss  by 
paying  cash  for  all  unsold  goods.  In  the  words 
of  Maurice  Ketten,  the  cartoonist,  "Can  you 
beat  it?" 

No  wonder  "Bayer"  led  the  procession  of 
biggest  sellers  in  1920  and  will  continue  to 
blaze  the  winning  way  to  the  Cash  Register 
in '21! 


